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CHAPTER V 


TOTEMJSM ■ ^ TORRES STRAITS 

FROM the foregoing survey we may infer that tatemism and 
exogamy- in one form or another, are or have been practised p™, 
by aU the aboriginal tribes of Australia, Passing f>D " WflKrn 

Australia’to the islands of Torres Straits, whir* dmde ,« ;1 
Australia on the north from New Guinea, we shall hnd both ^ : 
totemism and exogamy in vogue also-among die Western 
Islanders; for these people arc, like the Australians, divided 
into exogamous totem dans .and believe themselves to be 
united by certain intimate ties to their totems. ur now- ^ 
ledge of' the social and totemic system of the islanders is 
due to the researches of Dr. A. C H add on and h.s colleague^ ^ . < 

avhose writings furnish the materials for the accout^ which ^ 

The island of Torres Straits fall roughly ^Ho thrcc ^ 
groups, namely, the Western, compo^d of ^c.ent ^ ^ 
rocks, which support a somewhat sparse flora , *he ^ * 

which are mainly banks of cor sari f ^ lcanic * 

vegetation ; and the Eastern, consisting^ modem volcanic 

m. * i 


- L tj lAt Cam^ 4 cr J*** r *' 

tebgkal Exfvdthcn (& Terra ftnuti, 
qIdtxhz v, 

}f rtf iVaftrn /daudfri iCwnbndgt* 
tqa4‘u *Cam pifcA, C Hwldon, 
\u*Urf t MtiJtf a ■*■■■, and 
[London, pj* *3* *?*■ 

t?,; jj. t « The Religion ™ lhe 
S’offcs libftdasi" 

f-.wmm wf'rfvtna-i t* £&m*r# 
Bttnuif Trior (0*fcri. 1 V P- 

I7j-l8S, ft* it|»iS o( Di. HmWoo* 

v i rt V n 


earUet research^ amone UirW idatld *S 
m A. C Ifaddon, “The Kthn-^rapby 
tifthe Western Tribe* of Torre* Slrniu, 
fourmt! of >** Aulhrtfelopsol /wrft* 

Mr. si*. (18^1 2 gj£ V*' 

“LectiMls Frtiro Torre* Silixil.*, >»**- 

tort. L ( 189 ®) PP- 

4 -The Secy Ur ■od.CcffWtol 
Defies *rf T-ine* StraW Im^r- 
ArrtrP /ur EiAnpafki *, 
jL (iSfll) RV ni-lfo* 
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rocks an^\po3$es$ing a fertile .soil and u.sually abundance 
of food, though here also a deficient fall of raiji during the 
north-west monsoon results in a scarcity of garden produce! 
which sometimes ends in famine. In physical appearance,, 
temperament, and culture the islanders are typical Western 
Papuans, Yet there is a remarkable difference between the* 
languages of the Eastern and Western Islanders ; for while 
the affinities of the language spoken by the Eastern Islanders 
arc Papuan, the affinities of the language spoken by the 
Western Islanders are Australian* and there is no genealogical 
connection between the two languages. It seems probable 
therefore lhat the original stock of the Western Islanders 
was Australian, and that a gradual infusion of Papuans 
from New Guinea has assimilated their features to the 
Papuan type without materially affecting their speedT - 3 It 
Is only in the Western Islands* where the original native 
stock appears to be Australian, that totemism has been 
found in practice,, though traces of its former existence may 
perhaps be detected in the Eastern Islands . 3 The Western 
Islands in which the totemie system has been specs ally 
observed are ’Vlabuiag, Badift Moa, Muralug, Nagir, Tutu 
and Yam, and Saibai* The native word for a totem is 
aifjfihf ; plural attgUdaf^ In the following table ^ all the 
known totems of clans in the Western Islands are arranged 


i A, C. “The KcHpdfi 

of ihe Torres Flraita Am/A- 

nyfW^jfdJ Envy* pm fitted iff Edward 
Bnrrtrtt TyL?rjO*Rxd t r^o?), p. 175 + 
Repvrti fff thf Cambridge Antkrfffff* 
tvgimi Eipediiim ft Tent* 
rain me ILL £mgmifks r by Rodney H. 
Ray iCainlmfflgje, 1907V fip. 509-5 i l, 

1 A- C. Iladdon, in A niArrpffb 1 j;Usi 
Snapspmtmted iff E. B. Tffir, p. i 7^ 
Fot fate d-tail* free- W, H. R. 
Rivera and A. C. I [addon * iq Rt/vr/i 
pf the C&fl&ridg* A rtfhrtpp/typta / Es- 
ftJititix fi* Tamu Straits, vnEumc vi. 
S{vif&i£y f fwt£ Religion of the 

Extent JifdnJ/TT iC-i^iljnJtTp Er/dS) + 
pp. *7j-*7J* »54-*57- Amopgai ibe 
pmwMe Irarcs of tfttemiwn enumcMted 
Fiy Dr + I luLihn tf the belief Ural the 
j*hw4r of [he dying o r dead appear Eo 
xht Jiving la the fern »F various uiiinad ; 


wlicTi a £i*rap of people is named after 
m species Of Bninfal. [he ghoil of the 
departed unuaHy jure tent. 1 : himself v* 
bcrwtf In the Likeness of an animal 
of ihm particular ipeoes. Women ore 
thus represented by flying animali, 
Urts and birds; which, adds Dr. 
fJiddon, "look-?! HUpbckntriy like 
what has been termed a ■ so^te-tem 1 ' r 
f A nth rape fagieol Rssgji p reused At 

F- B* Tyi#r, p. 17^1,3 

* Rtperii pf thf Cambridge Anthrf- 
fetfojpe&f ILrpeJitiisn it Term Struxti^ 
volume v. .f^owT^pnr 

of tki Writer** ftf*m 4 ffrt t pp, 154 i\f. 
For the sake of hrosily i&fa vetfunjr 
Will be tiled as Expedifim iff Term 
Strain* r+ # 

4 E^/edi/im it Tffrrti Strain, v. 
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ft 

ft 

according to their natural kinds, with natiy^ minted for 
them pridtoj in italics, 1 

TOTHM^ O* THE WESTERN tSLkNO* R$ OV TORStHS STRAITS 


ftaUlOlf Kiiwlv 

* 

Totem 

^___ -M- 

Mammals . 

do^ (inrun), j.r.fjVfrJ, du^ong 

Birds . - ^ 

ilsh-ea^c hawk {.tiufrit}, a sea-bird 

(tfot}p frigate-bird {earner), a wading-bird 
a yellowish bird reef-heron 

(AirAzO, cassowary (jaw). 

• * | 

Reptiles * . ■{ 

# 

crocodile {Jcfldof), monitor {karumU &«cko {tts% 
snake sea-snak* ^tr}, green turtle 

{ntrtol nr 7Litru)i turtle-shell turtle (umma), 
mfhea fa turtle ?). • 

A 

Fishes 

Sticker-fish f^er, shovel - nosed 

skate (^u), various kinds of my 
a species of ray (tefujt-tt J, hammer-headed 
shark {tyrri), shark (fatijam), a kind ofc 
shark (butifrufi}, usi. 

Invertebrates 

m 

a ^ca-snail (fE 

m Plains 

a tuber (di^n), hibiscus (Jt&fcsw * 

Inanimate objects 

a stone {kvfa) t a stone {go6a) r a star (ti'iuiy 


n» * _ 

lofcini 
ef the 

Wriliffl 
I ilii mdjctv 


Thus out of thirty-six recorded totems no less than 
thirty-one are animals, two are plants, and three are * 

inanimate objects* The two plant totcj** arc found only 
in iasbai, an island oft the south coast of Kew Guinea , 3 . * 

In each island there were a number or totem dans, all 
the members of each dan having the same totem or totems. 
Most^of these clans had more than one totem , but 
totem was ruorf important than the others and might be su j Q fj 
palled the chief totcm h while the rest were sub^ldiaiy. ln***A 
some cases two or more clans might have the same chief 
totem* ftTTut? their subsidiary totems differed. For example, 
i E.xjxditim ft Term Strain, v. IS7^ * M T > 1 57- 
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CIIA^. 


* w in Mabuifl^ there *wcre two dans which had the dugong 
for their chief totem, but in one of them t^c subsidiary 
totenj was the crocodile and in the othc^ it was the 
„ - sucker-fishJ 

Lwni The members of each totem elan generally lived together 

[iST^rthi: * n onts district ; at least this was so in Mabuiag* At pftsqnt 
aJ[ the people of that island live in one viflage, hut they 
still acknowledge that each clan has its established place T 
and the members of a dan were often spoken of by the 
. P name of its place; thus the Dugong- Crocodile dan of 
Mabuiag, living at Panai, was often spoken of as the Panai 
people* A man did not change his totem by changing his 
district: if a, Panai man went to live elsewhere, he did not 
cease to be a Dugong-Crocodile man, Thi^ definite 
connection between clan and district has now ceased, and 
at the present time members of different clans 4nay even 
live in tfie same house,* 

Esqjfp 1 / Descent of th£ totem clan is, and, so far as the 

uwnt or S cnca k>gical records go back, always has been, in the male 

thcicrteTn line, A man has the same totem or totems as his father. 

A wife keeps the totem whith she has inherited from her 

father: she does not take her husband's totem. The clans 
#■ + 
were exogamems; sexual intercourse, as well as marriage, 

* was prohibited between members of the same dan, 

# Uowcfer, marriages might take place between clans thaf 

had the same chief totem, but different subsidiary totems. 

In the genealogies such marriages arc found to occur most 

frequently ^between persons whose chief totem was the 

crocodile; The two or three Crocodile clans of Mabuiag 

probably arose by fission, one original Crocodile clan 

splitting up into^everal, which distinguished themselves^ 

- from each Other by their subsidiary totems, Therr is 

definite evidence that the two Dugong clans of Mabuiag — 

the Dugong*Crocodile clan and the Dugong-Sucker-fish 

' dan—originated in this way* But these^ clans are now 

regarded as quite distinct, and the possession of the same 

f * chief toterrv is not considered a bar to marriage, or only so 

to a slight extent But the prohibition to marry a woman 

of the same totem clan did not extend to women of other 

1 £-ifciIitioii ftf T&rrti Sim tit, ■*. |£g. 1 W 159 
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islands : thus a Dugong man of Mabuiag many a 

Dugong woman of Moa or Farema * 1 

Further, it appears that the totem clans of the Western Themma 
islands of Torres Si rails were formerly grouped in tivo 
exogenous classes or phra tries/ In the island of Mabuiag 
* these two classes were called m the Children, or People, of j^ u £* u - 
the Great Totem” and 14 the Children or People of the 
Little Totem l+ respectively. The Children of the Great jjhf nines. 
Totem were the dans of the Crocodile, the Cassowary, and ^j^ llv . ly 
die Snake, with whom Here associated the members of th£u»efci? 
Dog clan. The Children of the Little Totem were the *** 

* dans of the Dugong and Shovel-nosed Skate, with whom 
were associated the clans of the Shark, the Ray, and the 
Turtle (s&r/ti/ or utiirtf)* It is interesting to observe that^u* 
this grouping of the totem clans corresponds to the mode 
of liTe or the totem animals. The totems of the group 
(the Children of the Great Totem) are all land animals, the 
four legs of the crocodile clearly outweighing in the native * 
mind the amphibious habits of the reptile. On the other 
hand the totems of the second group (the Children of the ^ 

Little Totem) are all marine* animals ; or, as a native said, 
rt They all belong to the water, they arc all friends* 3 * * 

Further the two groups or classes of clans, the Children of Local , 
the Great Totem and the Children of the Little Jotem*^?^ 
appear formerly to have inhabited separate districts df iri^wo 
Mabmag. Thys the Dugong clan used to Live at Lanai and 
the Shovel-nosed Skate dan at Sipungur and Gumu, all of # 

which places are on the windward, or southeast •side of the 
island. On the other hand Wagedugam, on the north-west 
side of the island, was regarded as the district of the dans 
* which had land animals for their totcifl* (the Children of 
the*Great Totem), and one of the Crocodile dans and one * 
of the Snake dans certainly lived there. But the other 
Crocodile clan or clans and the other Snake clan lived on 
the s*ulh-east jdc, clo$e to the district of the Children of 
the Little Totem. If, as has been suggested/ dans with 
the same chief totem arose through the subdivision or one * 
originaljjan* it is possible that all the Crocodile and Snake 


1 L' 

2 ^ 6 . 


7'prre* Straits* v. 


* * T , 171-179, 34 (, 

1 Abeitft, p- 4- 


* 
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p people or^nally tfved together at Wagedugam* Howler, 

the old geographical separation of the two groups of totem 
dans" has been obliterated by the missionaries, who have 
persuaded the people to gather together in one village, where 
there is no segregation of totemic groups . 1 ^ 

Ln) In the island of Tutu the Crocodile and Jjhark (taulam) 

clans formed one group, while the Hammer headed Shark 
totemic {frvrsi), the Cassowary, and the Dog clans formed another 
E rou P- The of two groups owned the northern 

5 a."u*d, half of the island, and the second group owned the southern 
half of the island 3 In the island of Saibai the single village 
formerly consisted of a double row of houses separated by a 
long open space or street, and the houses of each dan were 
placed side by side in the following order— 

Snake, Wild tuber (Jaidatf), 

* Crocodile, Uog T Cassowary. 

The people who lived on one side of the street were 
Friends, but were constantly quarrelling with the people on 
the other side of the street, though they generally took m 
their wives from their neighbours over the way. finding 
that this division of the dans on opposite sides of the 
street led to faction fights, a South Sea teacher* mixed 
- the houses tip, and the old grouping of the clans has dis^ 

- appeared- 3 

Prohfibiy It Is probable that the two groups Into which the totem 
u-r !wa dans of Torres Straits thus fall were originally exogamous ^ 
Eratipftttr classes or phratries, in other words, that the members of 
nHemic° one group might only marry members of the other group* 
if is tru£ that the evidence of the genealogies in the Island 
of Mabuiag does ’fiot support this view; but on the other- 
“ hand in Saibai nearly two-thirds of the marriages Cike 
place between the two groups, which seems to shew a 
decided tendency to exogamy of the groups* On the whole 
we seem to be justified in assuming that the distribution of 
the toEcm dans of the Western Islands of Torres Straits 
^ into two. c^ogamous classes or phratries was an ancient 
feature of their totcmic system, although the,, ol^ rule of 

1 fa Terra Stnaii t v~ 1 M 

t?l if. „ 1 v- 174 
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exogamy of the classes has partially broken dovyft in Saibai 
and completely broken down in Mabuiag. 1 

Thus in |h e Islands of Torres Straits exogamy qf the Tin- 
classcs or phratries has proved less lasting than the 
exogamy of the totem clans ; for we have seen that a man elans tram 
is stTll bounrl to seek his wife from another totem dan. 

Yet even in ih% totem clans the rule of exogamy appears to far u 
be decadent* since a man is free to marry a woman of thc { ^^ 1 
same totem as himself in two cases. \n the first placc t he 
may marry a woman of the same totem as himself provided * , 

she belongs to another clan, which has indeed the same 
chief totem as his own, but different subsidiary totems In 
the second place, a man may marry a woman of the same 
totem a^ himself, provided she belongs to another island,™ 

This last case proves that it is deemed more essential to 
marry a woman or another locality than of another totem ; 
in other words, that local exogamy is supersetfing elan 
exogamy, as it has *3one among the t^utnai of South-East . 
■Australia/ In short, totem ism as a system for the regula¬ 
tion of marriage is in a state of decay in these islands. At 
the present time in Mabuia^and probably throughout t htMmb&j* 
Western Islands marriage is regulated more by kinship than Z^'h^ 
by clayship; a man is forbidden to marry not only women InuMp 
of his own totem clan, but also women of other totem dans 
*if they are connected with him by certain tics of kinship 4 „ 

14 The general^ resuit of the analysis of the genealogical 
record confirms the marriage laivs as stated by the natives. 

It certainly shows that marriages between popple nearly 
related to one another never occurred, while marriages 
between people related to one another even remotely were 
rare. Ko single case occurs in Mabuiaff or Badu in which 
mortage has taken place between own brothers and sisters,* 
and no definite case between &aAat * of the same dan. 

Only one case is recorded of marriage between first cousins, 
and *that is one in which it is almost certain that the * 


1 Mjfptrfttfam ^ ToFTtt Strain t V. 

i n m* 

s See alxwv, pp. 4 
* Se* 1 fr* 7 e r ^oL i. p, + 9 + 

1 E.v/nUf.ien At Ttrra Strmfr, v> 
I to /f +T tSh 


* Birf'rJ *re brother* aivd nd« in * 

thr. gEimp or dasaiiicrfoT]^ «n*e of the** 

terms. See Erfkto Tinrn 
Strain, * T 139* i 3* *gf* s u tn ih* 
iCjusificatorf rriolioiiiiUp; in'yefteml, 
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gctiealogicfrj recort^is incorrect- On the other hand, sixteen 
cases at least are recorded in which marriage has taken 
place r between people related to one another b^ some degree 
of cousin ship more remote than that of first cousin. In 
nearly all these marriages the relationship is either very 
remote (third cousins or second cousins once*removed) or 
ti\erc are extenuating circumstance^-' 1 

The solidarity of the totem clan was a marked feature 
in the social life of the people : it took precedence of all 
other considerations. Nor was the bond limited to the 
people of the clan who dwelt together ; an intimate relation¬ 
ship existed between all people who Had the same totem, 
whatever the island or the district might be which they 
inhabited; even warfare did not affect the friendship of 
totem-brethren. Any man who visited another island would 
be cared for and entertained as a matter of course by the 
restdcnts f vvho were of the same totem as him self But if 
there happened to be no people of the same totem as 
himself on the island, he w r ou!d stay with a clan which was 
recognised as being in some way associated with his own. 
Thus a Dog man of Tutu frould visit the Shovel-nosed 
Skate people of Mabuiag, because they had the dog for one 
of their subsidiary totems. 3 

A close relationship or, as Drs. Haddon and Rivers put 
14 a mystic affinity is held to obtain between the members 
of a clan and their totem. ‘ J This is a deeply ingrained idea 
and Is evidently of fundamental importance' More than 
once w r e weg* told cmphaticallyp L Augud [totem] ah same as 
relation he belong same family. 1 A definite physical and 
psychological resemblance w r as thus postulated for the human 
and animal membe 7 ftof the dan. There can be little doubt 
at this sentiment reacted on the clansmen and constrained 
them to live up to the traditional character or their respective 
clans/ 1,3 Thus the Cassowary, Crocodile, Snake* Shark* and 
Hammer-headed Shark dans are said to love fighting ; while 
the Shovel-nosed Skate, the Ray f and the Sucker-fish clans arc 
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reputed to be peaceable. The reason of yic distils:lion is no * , 

doubt to be_ found in the ferocity of the one set of animats 
and the gentleness of the other. The cassowary, which 
ranks with tlie truculent creatures, is a bird of very un- „ „ 
certain temper which kicks with extreme violence. Inter- 
• mediate between tlie fierce and the gentle clans is the Dog « 
clan, which thought to be sometimes pugnacious and 
sometimes pacific, just like real dogs, winch sometimes faivn 
and sometimes snarl and bite. So it is precisely with a 
Dog man. At one time he will be glad to see you, at * . 
another time, when you least expect it, he will whip out his 
stone-headed club and hit you a swingeing blow. Men of 
the Dog dan arc also believed to have great sympathy with 
dogs and to understand their habits better than do other 
people. 'when men of the Snake dan are angry they loll 
out their Jongues and wag them, just like real snakes ; and 
when they are fighting, they cry out, " Snake bites* which 
is a charm to make the reptile sting. Crocodile people are p 

said to be very strong and to have no pity, just like real 
crocodiles. Cassowary men are thought to have long legs 
and to run fast, just like cassowaries. When a casso¬ 
wary man went out to fight, he would say to himself,^ 

M jiy (eg js long and thin, I can run and not fed tired , 
my legs will go quickly and the grass will not entangle __ 

\hcm ." 1 • 

The affinity which was supposed to exist between fxsoplc Th- ^ 
and their totems was indicated by certain outward emblems 
which men and women cither wore or had impressed on 
their persons. Thus the members of a totem elan sometimes Bn ^ ihmi 
carried a piece of their totem (a ugud) or a carved rcprcsenta- w ~ 
„ tion of it; sometimes the badge of tb* totem was cut in i„dieatMi 
thdr flesh/* For example, likenesses or dugongs, crocodiles, 
snakes, and shovet-nosed skates were sometimes cut on the cmtfeiw 
loins of women of these totem dans; but the custom was not 


uni vers al * In Mabuiag girls of the cassowary totem might by fc 
scarify the cal? of each leg with a mark like an arrow- g* lh ' ; 
head (+), which represents the footprint of the tyrd ; or they* 
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* might bav^an appropriate mark cut on the loins. 1 * * 4 * * 7 Iirthc 
same inland men of the snake totem were said to have a 
coi]tx[ snake cut on the calT of each teg, whi]e the women 
had two coiled snakes cut on the loins. Further, the men 
of that clan were rcjiortcd to have also had two small holes 
in the tip of the nose, which were evidently*intende3 to 
represent the nostrils of their totem the snake." Men of 
several clans, particularly the Dugong and Shovel-nosed 
Skate clans, were said to have had their totems {aitgtfd) cut 
on their right shoulder, but Dr. Haddon and his colleagues 
never saw any indication of it t though complicated marks 
were often cut on that part of the body/ In Mabuiag men 
who had the shovel-nosed skate for their totem carved a 
likeness of that fish on their tobacco-pipes/ In the same 
Island men and women of the Crocodile clan might wear as 
a badge a piece of crocodile skin or two or th*ee scales 
of a crdtodilc fastened by a string round the nock and 
hanging down eithet in front or behind. Usually instead 
of this badge the men would put some kind of leaf in their 
hair over the forehead, when they walked in the bush; and 
on certain occasions they wotftd dab a round spot of red 
b paint on the pit or their stomachs/ Men of the Dog clan 
in Mabusag wore no badge, but would ornament their 
tobacco-pipes and bamboo bows with figures of their totem^ 
the dog/ Men of the Shark and Ray clans in Mubuiag 
are also said to have worn no badges, but tp have carved 
sharks and ray-fish respectively on their tobacco-pipes or 
other object^/ 

Standing in a relation of mystic affinity to their totems 
and in a sense identifying themselves with them/ people 
naturally abstained*'from killing and eating their totems, but 
they were free to kill the totems of other ctans r If a 
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Crocodile man killed a crocodile, the otier Crocodile men 
killed him ; if a man of another clan killed one of the 
reptiles, the Crocodile men would not molest him, hut, they 
mourned for the death of their relative the crocodile. If a 
Cassowary man were seen killing a cassowary, his fellow* 
clansmen would injure or kill him, they felt so sorry for the * 

death of the bird. They said, " Cassowary (jam) he all same 
as relation, he belong same family.’ If a Dog man killed 
a dog, the other Dog men would fight him; ir a man of 
another clan killed a dog. the other Dog men would let him * . 

alone, though they felt sorry. However, there were two ex¬ 
ceptions to the rule that a member of a totem clan might not 
kill, or eat his totem. Members of the Dugong and Turtle isui 
(surlt j/J slans were allowed to kill anil eat their totems the 
(Wongs and turtles respectively. The reason for this special »na Tunt. 
indulgence is no doubt the importance of the dugong nnu U i 

turtle aft articles or diet. In all the islands flesh-meat, with 
the exception of fish, is very scared $nd it would be too ark ,i 
much to expect the members of these two clans to abstain 
entirely from eating: their respective totems. Indeed the 
Cambridge anthropologist^ whose researches wc owe our 
knowledge of the totem ec system of these islanders, were^ ^ 
told that the totem was eaten in Mabulag because the 
island is a p poor place FP and " men hard up. So nugong , 

*mcn were allowed to catch dugong T but might not eat tho * 
first one they,caught on a fishing expedition : the second 
and following ones they might keep. The Turtle mua B ^ 
observed the same regulation with regard to tyrtles. Ihe 
same rules applied to people who had the dugong and 
turtle for their subsidiary totems. 1 

At the present day + through the inflficnce of foreigners, 
thsf old totem taboos are falling into desuetude. In the* 
island of Saibai people now kill and eat their totems. 1 
never even in the old days, so far as can be ascertaincd f was worshipped, 
there* any religion or worship of the totems. t)n this 
subject Dr. 11 addon observes; "The totem animals of a ( 

* t * 
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* dan are sirred orUy to the members of that dan ; butr-the 
idea of sacrcdness as very ]iniiled k merely implying a family 
connection, a certain amount of magical affinity and the 
immunity of a totem animal from being killed by a member 
of that clan. No worship or reverence, so far as I know, 

* was ever paid to a totem. Animals arc not treated as 
rational beings or talked to more than wflh us, perhaps 
not so much sa H 1 

Member In Mabulag men of the Turtle and Dugong clans 
TvrtkVrsd performed magical ceremonies in order to ensure a supply 
pf turtles and dugong. Thus these ceremonies correspond 
exactly to the magical ceremonies (mlichhtma) which the ■ 
*°mM A runt a and other tribes of Central Australia perform for 

uT^ijir .l the multiplication of their totems. The men of the Turtle 
supply of c ] an might not go turtle-fishing until a turtle had been 
dugong. caught by members of some other clan, Buk the first 
turtle caSght during the turtle-breeding season was handed 
over to the men of Jthe Turtle clan- It was taken not to 
the village, but to the kwod of the clan, that is, to the 
general meeting-place of the men which no woman might 
enter. 3 Here the animal smeared all over with red 
ochre (Jterma), after which it was known as the Red Turtle 
■ * (parma surl&T^ The clansmen painted themselves with a 

* _ red mark across the chest and another across the abdomen, 

oddenfly to represent the anterior and posterior margin of^ 
the plastron, or under-shdl, of their totem the turtle. They 
wore head dresses of cassowary feathers and danced round 

* the turtle whirling bull-roarers (£i£w) and shaking as rattles 
the nutshells of Pangium edule (gp*), A length of the 

- gaurai creeper was cut off and slightly sharpened at one 
end : this was I her? inserted in the cloaca of the turtle and - 

-.pushed up and down several times. This was an act? of 
pantomimic magic to "make him (that is, all the turtle) 
proper fast* 1 * s in other words, to cause the turtles to multiply. 

" The turtle was then given to the Dugong men, who ate it 
This ceremony was performed in daylight without any 

A 1 Ex^tdif^fn Tprrgi J flfrtu/j, v. cf (heir public life* sec ILxptdifixn ftp 
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attempt at secrecy ; but neither womer^ and children nor 
even men of other dans came near while it lasted . 1 Thus 
wc sec that the men of the Turtle dan, like men of the 
Witchetty Grub, Emu p and other totems among the Arunta, 
were credited with the power of magically multiplying their 
* toterfl for th^benefit of the community in order to increase * 
the general fdbd -supply; and this imaginary power they 
endeavoured to exert by performing a ceremony which was 
dearly based on the principle or imitative or homceopathic 
magic* since they painted themselves to resemble turtles * * 

and mimicked the act of copulation on the body of the 
dead turtle. 

Again, the Dugong clan in Mabuiag used to perform a c™w»j 
magical ceremony to compel the dugong to swim towards ^ 
the island and be caught. This rite they observed in the dan to 
sacred nagging-place {kwod) of the men, close to the shore 
at a place called Dabungai, which Jaces northwatft to the and 
reefs where the dugong chiefly feed g and abound. The * ' t ”' k 1 
Dugong men who officiated were painted with a red line 
from the tip of the nose, up the forehead and down the 
spine to the small of the back, in order to resemble the 
wake of mud that streams behind the dugong when it is # 
browsing upon the Cymndocea, which grow on a soft bottom. 

A wooSen model of a dugong* which ivas used as a charm r 

attract the fish, was painted in like manner. Phrthc* 
certain plants were twisted round the waists and arms of 
the Dugong men who took part in the ceremony ; their 
forehead w'-as decked with upright leaves to represent the 
spouting of the dugong when it comes to the surface of the 
water to breathe, and leaves were inserted In the arm-bands 
w of the performers to simulate the walfr splashing off a 
duping when it is floundering in a shoal. A medicine or - 
charm for the dugong was compounded out of certain plants, 
including the S&smivm Portuiamstrum. These plants were 
put op the ground and the dugong was laid on the top of * 
them. Several "men hoisted the dead dugong up by its tail 
so as to make it face towards the rest of the island, thereby * 1 
indicating to the living dugong in the sea ihc way they 
should^ome* from the reefs to the island in order that they 

1 jTj v. iBjj if. 
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might be taught arid eaten. 1 This ceremony, like the turtle 
ceremony just described, clearly involves the principle of 
imitative magic, since the Dugong men paint themselves to 
, resemble dugong. But whereas the turtle ceremony is 

intended to breed turtles, the dugong ceremony is intended 
- merely to attract, not to multiply, the fish, " « 

*^"7 We have seen that most of die totem ^ctans of these 
islands had several totems, namely a chier totem and one 
or more subsidiary totems. Thus in Mabuiag the most 
- ‘ important clan had the dugong for its chief totem and the 

crocodile for its subsidiaty totem; 3 the Shovel-nosed Skate 
clan had the green turtle {svriof) and the dog for its 
subsidiary totems; a Crocodile clan had for its subsidiary 
totems the snake, a blue-spotted fish (v/a<f) t and the sucker¬ 
fish ; 3 the Cassowary clan had for its subsidiary- totems the 
dugong and the snake; 1 the Turtle (sur/af) had for its 
subsidiary totems the frigate-bird and the flying-fox ; one 
Snake clan had for its subsidiary totem the dugong, and 
another Snake clan had for its subsidiary totems the turtle 
{sur/al) and sucker-fish ; 4 and the Do^ dan had for its 
subsidiary totem the turtle.". All these examples of clans 
with subsidiary totems are drawn from the island of Mabuiag. 
in the island of Badu the Crocodile clan had for its subsidiary 
totems tire turtle and the sucker-fish ; the Dugong clan had 

t ,t “" st,1 ^ dlaf y totcm th| 5 cassowary; and the Cassowary' 
clan had for its subsidiary totem the ray-fish/ In the island 
f of Muralug one clan was said to have no fess than seven 
totems. n Nagtr the shark totem was found associated 
wrth the dugong totem, the gecko with the turtle, and a 
small fish (salur) with mama (a turtle?). In Tutu also 
clans were found ^ith more than one totem; thus the, 
' hammer-headed shark was associated with the frigatcJhiftJ 

“ T r t , , Wkh thC tUrtie *" mother; while 

^ bhd C M had f ° r ltS t<>temS the CrModite the frigate- 

ir ^ 0r ^* n a nd meaning of this custom of 
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isolating totems together? How comes it that a man slbiidaiy _ 
has generally more than one totem ? tvhen the question , TI . 
was put to the people of Mabuiag, the usual answer was ^mynnnirf 
that a man sometimes took the totem of his mother as well 
as of his father. It Is in favour of this explanation that ! *idnE ifc* 

^ the ^Ubsidiarj'totems of one dan were generally the chief 1 
totems of othef clans. At the present time, and as far hack f n,tJ < h ^ a 
as the genealogical record extends, the subsidiary totems tn 
belong to every member of the dan* and have not changed 
from individual to individual* except in a few cases, Now * 

there are good grounds for thinking that the practice of 
maternal descent instead of paternal descent once prevailed 
in the Western Islands/ and it is a plausible hypothesis 
that the existence of subsidiary totems is a survival of the 
change from one mode of descent to the other* the man who 
first adopted his father's totem inheriting his mother's totem 
and then transmitting both to his descendants/ •On this 
theory the possession of two or more subsidiary totems by 
a clan would be explained by supposing that the practice 
of taking the mother's totem in addition to the father's 
had been continued for two* or more generations. This - 

explanation of subsidiary totems is supported by the evidence 
of the natives* who actually derive these secondary totems a 1 
from tfle custom of taking the mother's totem and more¬ 
over it h confirmed by the analogy of the practice Eft soiri£ 
tribes of North Australia, among whom a man has to respect 
his mother's tdlcm in addition to his father's, 4 


1 AttWl£E the grounds for [hi* O&ft- 
elusion ino the dose relnuofu which 
in MabtiLaj* m\*t Itftwrtn a man and 
his lister's child ; for under the system 
of mother-kin A man's sisters soil* 
MaHhI uh him in the pmtiotl in width 
undflr the of father-Up hts own 

ions s itl rirL i lh hinL In Mahuing the 
relationship of nWtPtflr, ihat ts f the 
reciprocal rrlatiorubip of sisters iCn 
and m^ihcf's brother, carri«l wish it 
some remarkable privileges resembhnj; 
Ihme which in Fiji were enjoyed bj 
the vuiti or lister's sdtu For etunplc- 
m a listid* ion (imi/W**) 

m^h! lata., los% spoil, or destroy ueiy- 
ihtnG bdon^in^ lo his lafiele and ihe 
uncle wouhL mt ct no word of reproach 


nr A 0 R 4 T. Again, a boy's gUdfcKian St 
his initiation was i»l hT- father but his 
mother's brother., and if is »M that a.s 
a lad gzew op fo manhood, he carol 
more for hi- j* Jlbtr 1 % heather {(Mffrw) 
and Ieu for hi* father. Once mump 
when I wo men were fighting, the - 
tnctdtvdM (taother'i Lsotlirr h* sister's 
son} bad the ri^hl to make him desist 
by a mere word nr by limply holding 
up his hand. See \\\ It. K,, Rivers* ¥ 
in SxftdiiwM ft Term Straiti* V. 144- 
Wi tJOJV* « 
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* Of mb-" Another possible explanation of subsidiary totenfts is 
lotems that they indicate the absorption of one or more dans into 
t&iybAi-e another. On this hypothesis the chief toteitv would be the 
*lirrr 3 original totem of the powerful clan which absorbed the 
ihe iLtiwp- others, while the subsidiary totems would be the original 
totems of the weaker dans which were absorbed, but which jF " 
■cjniirLLtc’ W ere allowed after the union to keep their Sid totems in a 
moxc subordinate position, 1 On the other hand there is evidence, 

jin 35 we have seen, that some of the existing totem clans have 

arisen not by amalgamation but on the contrary by sub¬ 
division* the new clans so formed retaining the original 
totem of the old undivided clan, but tacking on to it 
different subsidiary totems for the sake of distinction^ 
Whatever explanation be adopted of these subsidiary 
totems, they seem to differ in kind from those subtotems 
of Australian tribes which have already been considered. 1 
Cbisiiktt- As Usual, we find that in the Western Islands of Torres 
cTXrr**™ 1 to tern ism and exogamy go along with the dassi- 

tiooahlp. ficatory system of relationship. Thus, for example, a man 
applies the same term tati to his father and to his father's 
brothers; he applies the samC term apH to his mother and 
„ to his mother's sisters ; he applies the same term kasi to 
his own children and to the children of his brothers^ but he 
applies quite a different term (wadwnm) to the children of 
his sisters. 1 Thus a man may have and commonly has" 
many “ fathers 11 and * s mothers who neither begat nor bore 
, him ; he has many *sons w and "daughters/ some or all of 

- whom he nyver begat 

Rule* &f A man never mentioned the personal name of his father- 
in-law, his mother-indaw t his son-in-law, or his daughter-in - 
W' law, and a womatt-was subject to the same restrictions in _ 
i^™ 1 * regard to the personal names of her husband's relations. 
mamiK#, If a man did use the personal name of his brother-in-law, 
he was ashamed and hung down his head. The shame was 
only relieved when he had made a present to his offended 
^ brother-in-law. He had to make similar presents for 
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mentjoning the personal names of his mathcr-in-l.iw and * 
his father-in-law, his sister-in-law, and h*s snn-mdaw and 
daughter-iridaw, This disability to use the personal names 
of relatives by" marriage was associated with the comfnon 
custom which forbids a man or woman to speak to these 
^jrelatiws. If » man wished to speak to his father-in-law or 
mother-in-law, he spoke to his wife, and she spoke to her 
parent But if any direct communication between them 
became absolutely necessary, it was said that a man might 
talk a very little to his father-in-law or mother-in-law in a * 
low voice* On the same conditions he might be allowed Rnlrnkmi 
in case of necessity to speak a very little to his brother-in- 
law. Sometimes the two communicated through the wife b-kw. 
of one of them, 1 Nevertheless brothers-indaw were bound 
together By certain mutual obligations which tendered the 
tie between them a close one. For example, the chief 
per former at the death-ceremonies was the brother-indaw of 
the deceased ; and when a man went in his canoe on a 
fishing expedition, his brother-in-law had to go with him * 
and perform certain definite duties, such as heaving the 
anchor, hoisting the sail, lighting the fire, and cooking the 
food, in fact he had to work very hard. Again, brothers- 
in-laiv had the privilege of wearing each other's masks ; and * 
further, if a number of canoes were going out to fight, artd 
cmc man's canoe turned back, his brothers-in-law would* turn 

m- 

back also. In short, a man had the right to demand 
certain services Yrom his brother-in-law. The whole group 
of customs may be a survival from a condition of society 
in w T hich a man used to take up his abode with is wife's 
family and was bound to tender them services. This 
custom of a husband living with his wife’g* family Is known 
amoijg anthropologists as marriage and is naturally 

associated with the system of mother-kin. Thus the 
mutual obligations of brothers-in-law in the Western 
Islands of Torres Straits furnish another indication of a • 
time ivfien descent among these people was traced in the 

maternal instead of in the paternal line. 1 ^ * 

* 
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A widow was not obliged to marry again but if she did 
marry again she generally, at least in Mabuiag* followed 
the custom of the Leriratc by marrying the brother of her 
deceased husbatid. That custom appears in Mabuiag to 
have been observed as a means of keeping the property 
within the dan ; for even when the brother of the d«:easecL 
did not marry his widow, he stilt tooked after her, the 
children^ and the property. 1 At all events the custom of the 
Lcvirate seems in these islands, as in Australia and Africa* 
to have no connection with polyandry; for there is no 
evidence that polyandry was ever practised in Torres Straits. 3 

The practice of exchanging sisters in marriage was 
common in these islands„ as it was among the aborigines 
of Australia. Indeed the genealogies seem to shew that 
in the Mabuiag-Hindu community the majority oT marriages 
were brought about by men giving their sisters to each 
other to be their wives, The natives apparently think that 
the practice originated in the custom of purchasing a wife ; 
for the price paid for a wife is high, and a poor man could 
avoid the expense by giving, or promising to give, his sister 
in marriage to his wife’s brother instead of a payment for 
his wife/ 

Although in the Islands of Torres Straits the totems 
were not worshipped, as indeed they never are worshipped 
in tTne totemism, yet signs are not wanting that in tHs 
region the totemic system. If it had been left to itself* might 
have developed into a higher form of faifti with anthropo¬ 
morphic heroes or gods in place of the old totem animals. 
Thus the people of Yam told the story arid shewed the 
shrines of two brothers named Sigai and Malau, who seem 
to have been havering on the borderland between animals 
and men. The brethren, it is said, first appeared jp the 
island in the likeness of a hammer-headed shark and a 
crocodile respectively. The natives went to receive them 


CttfUm ^hen a wife gm to ifoe with 
her husband, i£ is a tivydi tnamape : 

wheo k* &x 9 £0 lire wilh her, 
ii is a marriage S« J, F + 

McLennnn, Sfmt/m «> Hhtcrj 

(tjnodfln, i KSS), p. iq T , 

1 W. H. It, in EMftot&m 
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in i^o parallel columns, and each line of men adopted one * 
of the animal-shaped heroes as its collective totem {augttd'). 

Having received the august visitors they escorted them to a Shrine,iM 
sacred place (M) of the men and there installed them in 
two shrines set side by side. The hallowed spot may minimi ibe 

-n still h: seen about the middle of the island of Vani t it \s % 
in an open glafle surrounded by rocks and trees. A fence ^tIc awl 
of mangrove stakes, with two doorways at one end* enclosed 
a space of ground about thirty-three feet square. Within 
the enclosure were the Lwo shrines, consisting of two long 
low huts with thatched roofs of palm leaves, each of them 
with an opening that faced towards one of the two doorw ays 
in the outer fence. Each hut was about twenty-five feet 
long by four feet wide and four and a half feet high. 

Within the two huts were two large models or images of 
the two totems (aujp/tf) made of turtle shell and representing 
a hammer-headed shark and a crocodile respectively. The 
tail of each of these effigies was supported by a forked 
stake* and on the back of each were a couple of crescentic 
ohjects made of turtle-shell and decorated with imitation 
eyes and a fringe or cassowary feathers, which simulated 
eyebrows. Several reddened rods* decorated with white 
feathers of the reef-heron and terminating in the red plumes 
of the bird-of-paradise, projected vertically from the image, 

While festoons of bsrd^of-paradise plumage, shells, and^secd-* 
rattles were stretched between the red rods. The figure of 
the crocodile wis painted with yellow ochre* and the scales 
on its body were indicated The hammer-headed shark 
was painted black on the back and white on the belly* and 
its body was further adorned with tufts of feathers of the 
^biid - of-paradise. Under each of the {wo images w as a 
ston^f in which the spirit of that particular totem {mtgud , . 

was believed to reside* and outside or the sacred enclosure 
were two heaps or shells which were called the navels of 
the totems. The hammer-headed shark in the one hut * 
represented the hero Sigai [ the crocodile in the other hut 
represented the hero Maiau. So sacred were ihcsc two + * 
shrines with their images of a hammer-headed shatfc and a 
crocodile thap no woman or other uninitiated person might 
visit them. Such persons had Indeed heard of Sigai and 
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Maiail, blit thcy r did not know that the former u*aa a 
hammer-headed shark and the latter a crocodile ; this 
mystery was too sacred to be disclosed to the uninitiated, 
’■hum Food used to be piled in two heaps on the ground, one for 

of ihr the shark and one for the crocodile \ and every year, when 

l * 1C nDft h-ivest monsoon was blowing, the merf dancedftotcnn- 
Crjjcodiis dances and sang, the men of the hammer-leaded shark on 

^ one side and the men of the crocodile on the other, at! of 

of the them painted with red paint and tvcaring coronets of 

feathers on their heads, but the feathers of the hammer- 
‘.rnnodih- headed shark men were white* while the feathers of the 
crocodile men were black. They danced and sang at 
evening* several times during the darkness of night* and 
again when the day was breaking As they sang they 
stretched out their arms, holding the palms outwards and 
moving the hands sideways. These songs brought fine 
wcathcF, no matter whether the wind howled and the rain 
„ beat on the singer^ The very same songs were sung by 
the men when they were going out to wan They danced 
and sang in all their warlike accoutrements, the men of the 
hammer-headed shark in am long file and ihe men of the 
r crocodile in another* while the black and white plumage on 
their heads nodded to the wind A few men danced in a 
„ third row for the sea-snake who had also a shrine 

. *wEthi!i the sacred enclosure; his shrine was a heap of FusriS " 
shells with an image of the sea-snake on it If any man 
, Ml asleep while the rest were dancing and singing* they 

poured water over him to rouse him from his slumber; for 
it was believed that for every man that slept at such a time 
a man would be killed in the battle. By singing these 
songs on the holjv ground the warriors fancied they would, 

* be able to go where they liked. When they were abo^t to 
deliver an attack* they prayed, “ G totem Sigai and totem 
Maiau, both of you close the eyes of those men so that they 
cannot see us. After that the enemy were slaughtered 
* sheep, for they could not stand to their arms. 3 


1 A, <Z Mad Jon* in £'jfad&jm tc 

Ttrrts Strain, v. 64*56, 573-373 ; 

*& t tVkiu, *vd 
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Thus in the island of Yam the ha miner-headed shark The 
and the crocodile -seem to have been on the point of 
sloughing off their animal skins and developing into prtrely sharfc 
anthropomoiphic heroes or gods, while in the food offered, 
the prayers prayed, the songs sunj| 1 and the dances danced m 
fc in their honour we see the rudiments of religious worship. 

The sacred enclosure also with its shrines and images of r*^i vt 
the animal-shaped heroes is not far removed from a temple. ^ 0 p1l 11 n ” 
In these things and these customs we have passed beyond 
the li mits of true totem ism and are sta nding on the term a? w 
borders as it were of a new country, in which we may J? w!s 
descry afar off the beast-gods of ancient Egypt and still further 
away the human gods of Greece with their anima] familiars. - 
The stonas too in which the souls of the shark-hero and 
the crocodile-hero were supposed to reside outside of their 
bodies hate their analogies in the customs and thg stories 
of many peoples. 1 With these two stones, embodying the 
souls of the shark and the crocodile, may we not compare 
the sacred stones {ckuringa) of the Central Australians 
which are intimately associated both with the totem animals 
and with the souls of the men of the totem ? f Such stones 
may perhaps form the missing link between the animals * 
on the Qne side and their human kinsmen cm the other. 

The island of Mabuiag had also its warrior-hero in the Th*w 
person or Kwoiatn. From the accounts given of him*'^^ 1 ^ 
this personage * appears to have been an Australian by ^ 
descent, either a pure-bred or a hair-bred native of North u - 
Queensland, who so signalised himself by his prowess, that 
myths gathered round his memory, blurring and transfiguring ^tuciL 
the man into a cloudy being of fairyland. He \s said to 
"have had for his totem the above!-ndsed skate or the 
shovel-nosed skate and the turtle. Moreover, he made * 


l «■ The unique fra tu e« or the totem 
cull of Yam were She reprefccfllAtttm of 
the flwjw/ ift a definite image, aw* of 
which was lodged in iu owu 
■find Lhc pfe»^ of i itnfrf benealh 
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the 1 bcliece ihLi buteffdiu- 

licMl r>J" njpiem Has not I*:en tneE walk 
elsewhere and k important n 
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two crescents of turtle-shell, which he fed with the savour 
of cooked fish, and which blazed with light when he 
wore them in the dark. These crescents were made by 
Kwoiam one nlg^ht at the new moon, and their shape was 
copied by him from the silver crescent in tfre sky. One 
of them he wore on his upper lip and ttye other on his 
chest, and adorned with them he capered about, brandish¬ 
ing his javelin and throwing-stick and chanting a song* 
t The crescents possessed magical properties: they led the 
wearer straight to the enemy and gave him the victory* 
Both of them were called migud % which was the name 
regularly given to a totem, and they became the emblems 
respectively of the two classes or phrallies into which the 
totem elans of Mabuiag were divided. The Children of 
the Great Totem p who formed one of these classes or 

phratrie^, had for their emblem the turtle-shetl crescent 

which Kwoiam wore on hts lip, for that was deemed the 
more important of the two; while the Children of the Little 
Totem had for their emblem the crescent which Kwoiam 
wore on his breast, becaus^ that was reckoned the less 
siwi^of important of the tw r o. These two precious objects were 
- kept in a cave in the sacred isle of Fiilu* a little rocky 
. cjcsttots. islet on the reef to the west of Mabuiag* Dens& bushes 

* and rocks of fantastic shapes surround and iend an a ip, ^ 
V mystery to this most hallowed spot, where* in the 
recesses of the cavern, were stored not ordy the magical 
crescents but also the heads of all the men, women, and 

children who had been slain in war. Each crescent was 

deposited, along with a star-shaped stone-headed dub, in 
a large basket full of skulls. These grinning trophies were 
usually painted red, and some of them had artificial noses' 
made of beeswax and eyes made of the opalescent naefe of 
the nautilus shell. More skulls were also piled in the 
inner comers of the cave. The men of the two classes or 
phratries vied with each other in their efforts to procure the 
*■ skulls of enemies for the sacred basket in wdiieh their 
particular crescent, the emblem or ensign of their class, u'as 
kept When, it was deemed necessary to strengthen the 
magical virtue of the two crescents, they were placed on two 
heaps of Fusus shells w hich were called * the large navel of the 
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totertl*' {aagitt?) and "the small navel of tip; totem " (augud) 
respectively. These heaps, however, were not at the cave 
buL at a meeting-place {kwfd) of the men beside the shore 
of the sacred isle. Like the ark of God, the two magical 
crescents were carried forth to war and inspired their 
votaries with U of victory. Kefore the expedition ' 

out the sacred emblems were washed and decorated with fur(h 
red paint, flowers, and cassowary feathers. The headmen 
of the two classes or phratries bore each the particular ucrtd 
crescent that belonged to his class, the one wearing it over . 

his mouth and the other on his chest. Thus arrayed they [,>1,me 
marched at the head of their respective columns, They 
might neither speak nor be spoken to. behind them came 
tivo men,who touched the leaders with ao arrow, if thu ^f lk - LMv . 
took the wrong road. The augud had to be treated with 
respect. We hear of a certain man who m the excess of his 
zeal outran the column of warriors, but he stumbled and 
almost broke his leg because he went «n front oi the holy 
relics which ought always to lead the way. 1 he possession 
of these magical emblems had a great effect in raising the 
spirits of the men ; indeed without them they hardly dared 
to fight. Thus the crescents were in a sense the standards . 
of the Uvo groups or classes of totem clans and led them to 
battle. The hero Kwoiam, who made them, was sometimes „ 
Spoken of in Mabuiag as himself an <titgud or totem ^ 
indeed in the .group of islands round Muralug he was 

regarded as the ‘big <tug»J'' *™n ** “ thc 
every one in the island" On his death be wa* raised by 
the people of Mabuiag to something that approached to the 
rank of divinity, and there and in the islands to the south 
♦ he is still held in honour; even the natives o: Cape \ ork 
periTrtsuta in Queensland still speak of Kwoiam. 

^ Thc ruins of Kwoiam s house arc shewn in MabmagS*™.^ 
near the top of a hill, and on the other side of thc crest, 
looking westward towards the sacred isle o u ^ l2r Kwoiam 
low caim that marks his grave. To this day the leaves of ^ „ 

ti-iile, end Una", pj>. I j 6 -l *7 ! "*» 
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the hushes that grow on the hiEtsido are dyed red with his 
a far- sarred blood. The hill-top commands a fine view of tlie 
Urni'r^i semes associated with his legend and of the neighbouring 
islands. It was visited by Dr. Had don, who has rescued 
the dusky hero and his story from oblivion. He has 
* described for us the far-spreading landscape that met his 

gasse, Below him stretched a grassy platn studded with 
pandanus and other trees where Kwoiam was born and 
where he had his gardens, the gardens that are now tilled 
by alien hands* Far way beside the sea, under the shadow 
of a grove of palms, appeared the village with its church, 
telling of altered times. Further off; bounded on the north 
by wooded hills, was spread out the pale green water of the 
bay, fringed with white where the surf broke in foan^nn the 
sands, but passing into caerulean blue where it deepened 
beyond the bounding reef into the open sea. *From the 
brilliant colouring of the foreground, where the red rocks and 
verdant foliage of the palms and gardens contrasted with the 
sear hues of the parched plain and the peacock tints of the 
bay, the eye ranged away over a waste of waters to where, 
far in the south, the long spiraled crest of the islands of 
_ Moa and Badu rose up against the sky and all colour was 
lost in the dull monotonous grey of a moisture - laden 
^ atmosphere. 1 ^ 

r? Thus in these Western Islands of Torres Straits we 
fable», detect, amid the ruins of totemism, ihe seeds of a 

mythology which might in time have growm up and 
blossomed Jn to a body of heroic legends and divine fables 
like those which still invest with an eternal charm the 
mountains and islands of Greece. 

1 A. C Hf&fhunttrs, 147 % ExptdiU ww fa Tprrt* 

- fF&ifit, and Twsrtt^ pp-. |^, Sm ^2 if. 








CHAPTER VI 

TOTEMISM IN NEW GUINEA 


When wc pass from Torres Strait, to the great island 
New Guiyea which bounds them on the north, we still meet , y 
with a combination of totemism and exogamy like that Ouinoou 
Which we have found in Australia and in the Western Islands 
of Torres Straits. Unfortunately our mformattSn with 
regard to the totemic and exogamous systems of New , 

Guinea is very meagre; it is probable that the systems are 
much more widely spread there than appear from the brief 
and scanty notices of them wfiich are all that we ave 
hand at present. We must hope that future researches will . 
supply the many blanks in our knowledge of these interesting 

tribes. , . • * 

m jj j, Tetctaism at Mawatta in Daudai '* 

On the mtbffn const of Now Guinea, in the wBttmMoO-0- 
part or British territory, totem ism has been observed in the . 

tribe which inhabits the village of Mawatta (M ow at) on the 
river Katau, in the district of Daudai. The first to report 
thei r toft mi c system was Mr . Edward Bea^d more, who says: 

11 The Mowat tribe is divided into different clans cat 
having its own totem, the animal being held sacred and the 
flesh not partaken of by the members of that clan, A 
representation of the totem is not cut on any part of either . 
m« or women, but the latter have ^mc mark made to 
denote the clan. ... The child is named by the father ^ - 
with one name only, according to his fancy, without any 
regard -to his tribe Or family." 1 * Everything is eaten with- 

l E. Bearlftiorc, “Th* * .»* ** * * *&* ***** ^ 

Mowat, Daudai, New Goltna,"/wiifl/ <1*90)# 4J* 
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out regard to pcrspns or occasions, except the flesh of the 
porpoise- The porpoise is no mure sacred than anything 
else * souls of the departed having it as a totem enter into 
it only in the same way as soub of others go into other 
.sUmagi! animals, 111 “There appears to be no restriction as to 
marriage within or without the same tribe or ^Jam Adultery 
is commonly though not openly practised. I cannot find 
out for a certainty what are the forbidden degrees of con¬ 
sanguinity in relation to marriage, but as far as practicable 
the members of one family or descendants of one forefather, 
however remote, may not intermarry. Polygamy, but not 
polyandry* is practised : their reason for this custom is that 
the women do the principal part of the work in procuring 
tirthanjrn vegetable or fish food. Marriage is arrangedl by the 
respective parents when the children are growing up* or in 
infancy and by exchange* thus:—if a man has Asters and 
no brotner be can exchange a sister for a wife, but in the 
case of both brothers and sisters in a family the eldest 
brother exchanges the eldest sister* and the brothers as they 
arc old enough share equally, but if the numbers are unequal 
the elder takes the preference? It sometimes happens that 
a man has no sister and he cannot obtain a wife. Some¬ 
times a wife is procured by purchase. It may alsoJhRppen 
^ that woman will have the man of her choice in spite of 
"all laws to the contrary, Thu wife goes to the husband's 
house. . + + Men do not exchange wives. Ajvidow becomes 
the wife of the deceased husband's brother A man may 
not look at nor speak to his mother-iivlaw/'* 

Mr. Heivi A fuller account of totem ism in the Mawatta (Mowat) 
** 9 * was afterwards obtained by Mr. li A. Hdy* who gives 
Mnwaita. the name of the" Tribe as Kadawarubi, that is, M the men 
(an*&r) of Kadawa.* 5 He found nine septs or totem d+ans 
among the people, of which the totems were as follows *— 


1 E- m-nre, r/. rif. p. 463. 

1 E. Beard nm/c, ip. rdf. pp. 460 
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(Jissowciry (ifowrf). 
Alligator (^^). 
Dog i,j imu). 

Tortoise 

Rock snake (gtwy 


Shark ( t u ). 
Kangaroo [t/sani). 
Stinging (/^Vwwvjf 
Ground shark 


Tfle researches of Dt. C. G. Scligmann have since 
extended the V for in addition to the foregoing he 
discovered a number of other totems as follows 


Banded sea snaktf 
A plant with edible tubera 
(iomtrm 
A s^-anip tree 

A particular kind of ban&oa 
(ibiibu). 

A pints: like a ya» {amhy 

DUgOtlg 

A mars^pLil 
A fish {£u*ity 
Saga {do). 


A fruit (hi&ucm<rt\ 

Hawk ? fHv^). 

BamW (gugarfy 
A creeper or parasite («kwJ* 
1 % (kiMw). 

A shell, Trite* sp. (tutor*), 

A fish (JAGm). 

A red frail (AvfcfouB?)- 
Cainsh (dhffiw#}* 

Coconut (ar). * 


The following is Mr. Holy's account of Mawatta totem»nt. 

—■• Tile people may neither kill «°r eat thor totems. Many 
village souabbics arise from the tilling of the to c m of 
„ ™t by the people of another, a man killing a . , 

kangaroo, for instance, nnd cartying it past a house . " j ^ 
bv people of the kangaroo sept, may be reviled or < °;“be d . 

in some way. His friends side irifh tarn, and a |p ■ 

tve'lat intermarried 1 the *££ 

parties to a 

but observing each others to some cmc. 

t maixvine a irtan of another ^ept ma> 

a woman of ono “JJ S ^ w hc will not 

not cat his totem or handle it. neriod* 

use Wl prepared by her, nor cohabit with 
In the same way the husband must not eat or kill the wiles 
!" r^nlr oe,.allies.-’ From a late, statement of 

■The septs have 


totem under similar penalties. 
Mr. Holy’s it appears that 


From 
in saying 
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always intermarried " be meant to affirm that the men and 
women or the same dan were free to marry each other, in 
oilier words, that the rule of exogamy did nat apply to the 
totem dans ; he supposed that the people, 11 being so much 
advanced in civilisation, have broken through old laws relat¬ 
ing to marriage,'' Hut this statement was contradicted by 
the informants of the Cam bridge Anthropological Expedition, 
who distinctly declared that * members of the same dan (gu) 
may not intermarry as ' belong same family, 1 but they may 
marry into any other 1 family, 1111 According to Mr. Hely, 
totems are hereditary : an only child invariably follows his 
father s totem. Where there arc two or more children they 
may be divided between the septs of their parents," But 
the members or the Cambridge Anthropological Expedition 
were told that children follow the totem {tin&ara} of their 
c™^i father only. 5 -‘Of old each sept lived under oner roof; this 
accounts in a way for the size of the original houses of these 
people. There appears not to be, nor to have been, any 
punishment for wrongful assumption of a totem—probably 
the necessity never arose. In battle and dance, members of 
* various septs painted effigies of their totems on their backs 
- * and c ^csts for the guidance of their fellows should aid or 

attention be needed. No permanent totem marks are 
„ earned. All the septs appear to be equal, none being or 
"more importance or distinction than others.” * 

IrSSto. .. l0 this ( tri ^ arc told that “it is a fixed law that the 
hndegrwm’s sister, if he has one unmarried, should go to 
t e nde 3. brother or nearest male relative; she has no 
option. . . . Except In eases where the bridegroom has no 
sister no payment is made to the parents of The bride until 
a child is born, when the husband presents his wife’s father 
wdh a canoe or arm-shells, tomahawks, etc. ... In tficse 
comparatively civilised days at Mawatta and elsewhere, it 
. IS coming customary for men and women to marry 
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without the exchange of sisters or payment 'I he customs 
above stated, however, generally prevail in the district" 1 

The members of the Cambridge Anthropological Ex(ie- ™na 
dition learned *that in the Mawatta tribe the totem clank p^uped 
appear to be grouped in two classes or phratries, of which 
v the one has fen- its chief totem the crocodile (/tihira) and the prairies* 
other the cassefc p ary (dtwari)* A man told them that his 
father's .totems were cassowary and dog h and that his 
mother's were crocodile and shark, and be volunteered the 
information that the former totems 11 stop ashore* while the 
latter “stop in water." Associated with the crocodile are 
also k&muhoro (described as ** crank shark 1 j and a small 
insect npidi- At Mawatta two fences are erected for the 
ceremonies of initiation, one fence for the Crocodile^Shark 
group or clans and the other for the Cassowary TJog group 
of clans, % The women sit on one side of the fence and the 
boys to be initiated {kcrenga) on the other. I he monies 
last three days. No bull-roarers are used. 1 he boys are 
told about their totems, and masks of turtle-shell, representing 
human faces, are shewn to them. When a Dog (friwir)I man 
goes out to fight, he ties a red poisonous seed round his 
neck, and paints in tvhite mud a representation of his totems ^ 
the cassowary and the tortoise on his right and left chest 

respectively** , m 

*** From the foregoing account we gather that tlc * 
Kadawarubi tribe of Mawatta (MowatJ Is divided into a 
number of totem dans, which are perhaps exogamous, with 
descent in the mate line, and further that these clans are 
grouped in two classes or phratrics. Moreover, it appears 
that in this tribe men and women may have several totems, 
and that husband and wife respect each others totems in 

add-on to their own. . , 

The totemic system of Mawatta was again investigated 

by Dr. C. G. Seiicmann during a « hort v,slt in ,he ^ 1 9°f* SiLfonn*- 
and he has kindly communicated to me the following parti- toCcmiiJii.il 
culars on the subject The members of a totem clan Slave im-. , 


l B. .-V Hcty, ■■ N'aiirc Itibiw■ «i*J 
CiMWimj. ift the Wotffifa I>iwtsiora," 

Appcndk ? Eo Anna 41/ jCoVtV 
British Nm Guinea, (^ m ‘ 


hme, iSSM), P-17- * , ,, 

1 firftitn t&r €ambnd& Anikra- 
liW T&rrti Striiiti^ 

v? iSS- 
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- a number of totems* usually* if not always, animals and one 
Rcjimce or two plains. A man objects to the killing of his totem 
(^Ihi animal by others and would protest against it; he would 
luiediic u bury " 1 his totem If he found it dcad^ but*would not put 

earth on his bead as a sign of mourning. One trustworthy 
* native informant would not EE bury" a dead alligator* if he ^ 

saw one, though he would be sorry. AnCther informant* 
whose chief totem was the dog, would Ei bury.” a dead dog if 
he found one, and would go away if he saw any one killing 
or eating a dog p or he might perhaps threaten to kill the 
other man's totem, ' 4 I believe/' says Dr. Scligmann, ** these 
rules only applied to the most important totems which, as 
far as I could ascertain, were always animals. Certainly 
men with sago and coconut as their totems eat these 
important articles of diet* but a man from Sumai with 
sago as his totem said that he would not use this for 
house-building; he w r ould use the nifia palm instead* 
Apparently all totems are called mmtmara* No one 

would eat his own principal totem, but a man has no 
objection to eating the totem of his wife* and in this case 
it is cooked by a friend or by another wife, not by the 
owner of the totem. The wife would, however, be angry 
and refuse to permit cohabitation that night; after a wash 
on the following day the ordinary relations wtrnld be 
^ resumed- On the other hand a woman who ate hcr^ 
husband's totem would not only be debarred from co¬ 
habitation, but might not use her husband's drinking 
vessels.” 

AsKKiuH Thus at Mawatta each person* man or woman, had several 
Mb^TnL tote™ associated together in a group, Amongst such groups 
oi associated totems found by Dr. Seligmann were: 1. Alii- 
gator* shark* bamboo ; 2. Dog, a creeper (cw*r*), and a (kind 
of banana (ibubu) \ 3, Cassowary, tortoise, bamboo, a red fruit 
and a shell; 4. Sting-ray* rock-snake, ground-shark, banded 
sea-snake, and a plant with edible tubers ; 5, Dog* kangaroo, 
a fruit, and a kind of banana ; 6. Dog, kangaroo, a marsupial, 

- it crecpcr v a fruit* and coconut ; 7. Alligator, shark* catfish, 
pig, and sago. In each group the first totem is the most 
important. p L \lligator and shark were always associated* but 

l>x. Sc I i^numn doc? not ksaow- Iiqw the people dispose of ilitir 4ca4. 
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the plants associated with these animal totems varied. It ** 
appears that a person might have a large number of associated 
totems which were of comparatively little importance. With 
the possible exceptions of the coconut and sago p which 'were 
staple foods, the animal totem was far more important than 
* the plant totem ; and w hen a man was asked for his tmntmafa , 
he always mentioned has animaE totem* 

Dr. Seligmann agrees with Messrs. Bcardmorc and Hely Mama^r 
in finding no clear evidence that the totem dans at Mawatta 
were exogamous* On this subject lie observes: M Apparently 
there is no hard and fast rule about marriage within the 
totem dan. A man. Tom Ttirubi, with totems hihnra, fetidam, 
da and S#rvmQ f married Soimu of hi bar a with the same sub¬ 
sidiary totems ; Banasi of hihara, batdam and several other 
(probably the same) subsidiary totems married Nomi with 
the same totems. In neither case was any disapproval 
expressed \>y other tribesmen, but it appeared to me *hat this 
practice was an innovation. There is a vague aetiological 
legend according to which the people of old Mawatta long, 
long ago collected everything in piles, and each of them 
selected or had selected for them certain things which they 
might not eat and which became their nurumara? 

Further, men who had sago for their totem performed 
magical ceremonies to make the sago palm flourish, in order taVU ^ 
^►that its fruit might be eaten. Thus these rites for ttffe 

duct ion of sago were strictly analogous to the magical 
ceremonies called intkhiuma f which the natives of Central 
Australia perform for the multiplication of their edible 
totems, whether animals or plants. And Similarly it 
would seem that Mawatta men who had coconuts for 
their totem performed magical rites to rpakc coconuts grow 
an 4 multiply. On this interesting subject l will reproduce 
Dr. Seligm arm's account in his own words 

« An old man Duani with coconut as one of his totems 
(who in old days would not have eaten his animal totem - 
the wallaby) ate coconut as he pleased* Men with sago 
as totem would eat sago and make all the preparations for ^ * 
eating it, including cutting down the tree. It was believed 
that sago planted by a sago man ^rew better than other 
sago. Perhaps the feeling was that the sago man knew 
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' ™ore about sago and the necessary ritual , which included 
the placing of a r magic mixture of 'grass' ash and burnt 
pigs snout in the hole in which the young sago shoots 
were to be planted. Probably this proceeding was entirely 
magical; for I gathered that the quantity of die mixture 
r wsed was too small to allow of its being effective as manure; > 
and it was said that only men having sago a totem knew 
all about this method. I could not determine whether sago 
men would perform this magic for others, though it was 
held that there was a form of magic which sago men would 
practise for the benefit of the gardens of others. No one 
would be told that this was being done; but when the sago 
grows well, the people know that the sago men have been 
looking after their gardens. The ceremony was performed 
at KiwaJ, 1 but made the sago grow all over the district. 
Details were not obtainable. 

“ Tke ceremony in the case of the coconut was purely 
magical- a bush fruit (ofruloma) was nibbed against the 
sprouting nut before it was planted, 

22 *^ “ Th f following refers to sago magic, Segera of Sumai 

man who " n Kiwai, a man with sago as one of his totems, lost his 
son, whose death was ascribed to magic. He was 4 wild' 
hi* magic, atid caused all the sago in the district to be bad, while 
the coconut palms bore no fruit. But in his own" garden 
^at SUTnai the sago was good and Ids house Boromo Tuburu— - 
™ not hungry, white all others suffered from lack of focxl 
The influence of his magic spread as Far as 'Bugi and many 
people died ; but Deblri had plenty of sago t for there it is 
not plants but grows wild. Then the people went to 
Segera and asked him to make things go right, Tor many 
people had died-* e And Segera was sorry for what he had 
done, and went round the country planting one sago shoot 
in each garden ; and all the sago grew well and there was 
no more famine. When Segera was old and ill he told 
his people He thought he would scon die. 1 This year I 
^ nnLsh , I make your gardens good*; and he instructed 
- them that when lie was dead they were to cut him up 
and place pieces of his flesh in their gardens* but his head 
was 10 ^ buried in his own garden. By his own instrue- 

1 Kiwui 11 an island to the eastward of *UwaifcL See below, pp. 35 w . 
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tions Wis body was taken into the bush tc^ be cut up,, Of * 
Segera it is said that he outlived the ordinary age and that 
no snail knew b^s father, but that he made the sago gpod 
and no one was hungry any more. 

"It was clear that sago 'medicine' was especially 
" associated with Khvai, where sago grows luxuriantly; for * 

Segera was a j£iivai man* and when my informants told 
me of the pig-snout and ashes mixture used to m edict tie 
the sago shoots they especially requested me not to let 
the Kiwat men know that they had given me this " , 

information. Again* some or my informants thought that 
the unknown magic already referred to, which makes the 
sago grow* was performed at Kiwai. A few or the oldest 
men said that they had known Segera in their youth, and 
the general opinion seemed to be that Segera died not more 
than two ggierations ago/' 

The people or Ma walla* like the Papuans of New Analogy 
Guinea in general* are far beyond the Australian abori- 
gines in respect of culture, for they build large com-H im io ifac 
munal houses and till the ground, turning it up with 
hoes/ Yet side by side with a rational agriculture they 
practise magical ceremonies to promote the growth ofc^rti 
fruits. These ceremonies they may well have inherited Auitmiumir 
from ancestors w r ho, like the Central Australian savage^ 

Tesortcd to magic, and to magic alone, for the purpose . 
of stimulating the growth of edible plants- Wc need 
hardly doubt that Segera of Sumai, in Kiwai* who had 
sago for his totem and performed magical ceremonies to 
make the sago palms bear fruit, w T as a real personage, 
and that at his death his body was actually cut up and the 


% E, Beartlnurf* and A- C. Hdiifln, 
Tlit ? tuple of Moml, ntotid.ii B New 
Ctaincm 11 /Furnas of tkt Aw/A*#/** 
Ugifuf ittitittitey xix. (1890) pp. 462, 
465, 4 GS. A* bo the cullure t»f the 
Pj|mia in general, vrt J, Deidker, 
T*t Rmu of r \un (Parti, 1900), p. 
497 s "“The Papuan* tillm of 
the ftdil, Aftii cf|Wdilly cultivate 
maiie, and tobacco j ocankm^ly they 
sire hitntera nnd fiihen, and arc then 
very rail in laying nwina and 
poLsoBj^g water*; their favourite 
VOL. II 


weapons arc the bow and arrow 
with Aim head*. Excellent Exmt- 
builder** they merely do a cmiling 
lr*de T imd while undemanding 
bow to handle a uil, ruxctj ei« 
inio ihc open Graphic 

till juc developed among them. 14 Dr. 
C. G r Setignonis tell* me that he 
bclicrci Mr. Dentker to he 'mistaken 
hj to she die of arrow-i wiih flLni 
; no such arrows, he inform* 
me, have yet iwen found id Any part 
of flritLih Xcw Guinea. 

• D 
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pieces distributed in the gardens to fertilise them, "Many 
examples of the use of human flesh to fertilise the fields 
might be cited from the practices of savages* 1 The treat¬ 
ment of the sago man's body after death resembles the 
treatment of the body of Osiris in the ancient Egyptian 
- legend, and the analogy serves to confirm the view, which 

t have suggested elsewhere* that the Egyptian legend 
preserves a reminiscence of a dynasty of deified kings, 
who in their lifetime were supposed to quicken the growth 
of the com by their magic* and whose bodies after death 
were cut up and distributed over the fields in order to 
promote the same useful object*" 

\Utfad The people of Mawatta also resort to magic to make 

rwrm'to 1 ' grow* After a new F garden has been made* they 

i:t4l« the sw ing a bull-roarer (madufot) on the morning and evening 
yam*grow. & p ^e day when the yams are dug in; and they swing it 
again **when the sticks are being put in to support the 
climbing tendrils of the plants. Women may not see the 
bull-roarer, but they may hear its booming sound. If 
the bull-roarers were not thus swung, the people think 
that the gardens would not be fruitful® However, we are 
not told that this ceremony for promoting the growth 
of yams is performed by men who have the yam for their 
~ _ lotem* 

haiiiitio* Initiation ceremonies are performed on 

eranwiiw. a t puberty* but they seem not to be very closely associated 
with the totems. Dr. Seligmann's informants agreed that 
the boys^ knew- all about their totems before they were 
initiated. 

| 2, Jotemhm of ih( BugUai and Toro 

Tratciaf On the south coast of New Guinea, to the wffjt of 
Daudai* there is a tribe called the Bugtlai* whose country, 
Bwul distant some sixteen miles from Dauan, lies about 142" $o f 
of East Longitude The following brief account of their 
0 11 gods 11 and w families*" which wc owe to the late Rev, 

f James Ghalmers, seems to shew that the Bugilai have 

1 T&* (Ji'irft'u Second Edition | Londuft, 1907], pp. 330 j*y. 

EdLti&n T ii 237 a Fnraa Dl C. G. Setigmfliin^ 

1 Avf* wji, Aftii i Orwrif, Second notes. 
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totemihrii “They have many gods. One family will make 
the crocodile its god,, and they will on no account eat any part 
of it. When thqy can secure a small one alive, it is canr^d 
to where they are living, and presents of food and things 
are laid down beside it It is the same with the kangaroo. 

The familyp whose god it 1% will not touch it; and so with * 

the other airimalsVnd birds." 1 

Still further west, on the Bensbach River, which marks Totmiim 
the boundary between British and Dutch New Guinea, there 
is a tribe called the Toro, who are described by Dr. t G, 
Seligmann as "a totemhtic folk* with descent of the totems 
in the male line. Perhaps the majority of the totems are 
birds. A number of palm-wood bull-roarers were collected, 
but we could learn nothing about their use/* 3 Among their 
totems are the crocodile, pig, turtle, cassowary and other 
birds, a number of fish, and certain edible plants, such as a 
species of mangrove and a yam-like tuber. Dr. Selijftnartn 
believes that each person has several totems and that one of 
them is very much more important than the rest A man 
should not eat his totems, but this rule does not apply to 
certain edible plants, No man may marry a woman of 
the same totem clan as his own t and children belong to # 
the clan of their father. Boys have to pass through cere- 
monies of initiation at which bull-roarers arc swung and* 

’pTgs sacrificed.® ♦ 

3 , Totem ism in Kiuwi 

Totem ism has further been observed in Kiwai, a long, Tb P«pie 
low* swampy arid malarial island, little above sea-level, which unin iaag 
lies off the mouth of the Fly River in Southern New Guinea, 

The native inhabitants of the island diffew somewhat from 1 heKr-o&r■ ■ 
the Torres Straits Islanders in appearance and customs; 
their skin is a very little lighter and their nose more arched ; 
they do not use ceremonial masks except for the last stage 
of initiation, and they build tong houses* They are not * 

hunters, but everywhere cultivate the soil, raising crops of ^ 

5 }> Chalmers, "Kates m the g^«phie*l InTtttifrMP* in New * 
Bfhisli New Guinea. Guinea* 11 TA# Gt*£rvfiktel 

*fth* 4 M*krti#&jpeai fwttiufr. XXWI. (i*d 6) p. 229- 

(1903) p. iOgu ] From Pr C G, MigjnaJuT* 

1 C- G, Seligmann, "Anthrapo- nolei 
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taro, yams, ajid sweet potatoes* and possessing ecfco-nut- 
pal ms, bread-fruit, mango, and many other fruit-trees. Dr. 
Hidden thinks it probable that these peoplp came down the 
Fly River and drove some at least of the aborigines out 
before them, 1 Accordingly, though they inhabit an island, 
their totcmic system may fitly be described along with that 
of the mainland of New Guinea. 


Totem 

dJWii 

ihfl 

people of 
Kl™, 


The people of Khvai are divided into a number of 
exogamous totem dans with descent in the paternal line* 


The following clan totems have 

CuuvBiy, 

Crocodile (alligator). 

A small variety of bamboo {gjtg&ri- 
mttifu), 

A cr^b (which lives in the nipa- 
palm). 

Mangrove, 

Catfl>h, 

Polynesian chestnut. 


been recorded :— 2 

A reed (dudttmafae). 

Pandanns Uwhorv^mu&ii) + 
Stone, 

A tree [mahint-urti'y 
Nipa-pahiu 

A species of fig-tree {hudumy 
Cmton OF dracaena 
CocO-nut-palm (&*)* 


u&uitaiLjr In this list the number of plant totems is unusually large 
compared to that or animal totems. One of the animal 
^ totems (the crab) is even associated with a plant totem (the 

n jpa_palm). apparently as a subsidiary totem with a chief 
_ totem.® Yet the large number of vegetable totems will not 

^ "sunrise us when we remember that these people, in contract 
* to the Australian savages, subsist not by hunting but by 
agriculture. The native name for a totem in Kitvai is 
Rg^imi m$mmara* People may not kill nor eat their totems. 

When ai-tree is the totem of a clan + the members of the clan 
do not eat the fruit of the tree nor use its wood for building 
or for any other purpose. For example, people who have 
the nipa-palm for their totem roof their houses with sago 
leaves instead of with nipa-palm leaves ■ people "of the 


1 A. C. HsuldiTta, I/fadkuttters f 
BtecMt tvtitii and frnxmt, pp, ^6, 
Itil i J. Chalmcn, ""Soles on the 
Nulkt* of Kiwu 1 * 3311 . 1 , Fly River/' 
Jflttrrniffff ^ A nth r&fo tegim j f Jm itituif , 

tutti (1^3) pp, ( it-134. 

J K A Help, "totcoiim, ?dc- 
dnrin-m Trsk lilmKl)/ 1 in Ap* 

pemiLs CC IQ Antrim! >r£ iw AW 
Strik'd, iStft-tfyS iFrhbane, 1^9tS), 


p, 1J5 ; A. C. I I n d-d on, IIfadkttntrrs f 
Biaek f White, twdMrvtew, pp. mi t$ r \ 
Efforts ef fhi Cam&rtefyr Anfhnrfo- 
f&gteaf te Tffms Stnsifi r v. 

iSj, The two last lotemi &n the lirf 
feroion or UrtCaena and coconut .palm \ 
are given by Dr, liacHod alone. 

1 A. C Hodden, IItadhuMters r 
Ificu-h, iVbtit w attif SfVWm f p, 102, 
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Pandaxius clan make mats out of banana leaves instead of 
out of pandanus leaves ; and people of the Bamboo elan do 
not use bamboos They think that to kilt* eat K or use their 
totem for any purpose would cause severe eruptions on 
their bodies. Children inherit their fathers totem, and aRai^al 
wife assumes he^ husbands totem. People or the same :,c 
totem dan may not many each other; they must always de^nt. 
find their wives or husbands, as the case may be, in another 
elan. A wife goes and lives with her husband in his elan 
house. For each clan inhabits a large house of its own ; 
none but members of the dan may eat or sleep in it. In 
fighting or dancing a figure of the totem is painted on 
a man's back or chest with clay or coloured earth, and it 
may be carved on objects or otherwise used as a sort of 
crest. It was a fixed law in battle that no man should Frkndijr 
attack or ski)' another who bore the same totemtc crest as 
himself Strangers from other and even hostile tribes could pmonsvr 
safely visit villages where there were elans with the same * 
totems as their own ; for such visitors would be fed and 
lodged by the men of their totem. 1 

The largest village of Kiwai is lasa, Here there are 
sixteen large houses, each occupied by the members of one bouJfeii 
dan only, though occasionally a clan may have more than _ 

j^iie house. Some of the houses are permanently occupictf 1 ^™^ 
by the natives of the district; others belong to natives of cL * 
other districts who only occupy their houses at Tasa during 
a part of the year. For the population of Kiwai is more or 
less migratory* living at different times in different places 
according to the crops or harvests. For example, the 
natives of the southern part of the island congregate at lasa 
annually for two or three months to ciTt sago, and this 
afford? an opportunity for celebrating the rites of initiation, 
which in Kiwai seem to be associated with agriculture. 

Thus at one time of the year lasa may be thickly peopled, 
while at another time it is nearly empty. Moreover, some 

of the dans appear not to have houses at the village. Each * 

* * 

* B. A. Htiy, "Totemtiin, P*Je- py. JJ4 *$. ; A. G. Hidden, & 
iUrimu Tribal Kiw*i IiluuJ } 14 in Ap- pp I OX- IQJ. ? *f *** CffmfrMfr 

pcaUi* CC |i,i Ammma/ AV/W Qrf A® ^ Exfrd*tw i to T*mt 

Ctte, jUfUbancH Slrutfr* *89 
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dan house has ks headman, who is supreme in it; and each 
clan house in a village Formed, as it were, a separate state. 
Fights between the houses, in other words, between the 
clans, used to be common occurrences- But when the 
whole village or tribe was engaged in war with another 
village or another tribe, the command was^entrusted to that 
man amongst the heads of houses w'ho had most experience 
and the highest reputation. In time of peace these heads 
of houses neither had nor attempted to exercise any influence 
outside of their own dan. Each Family has its own separate 
compart merit, with its own separate fireplace, in the Jong 
centra] portion of the dan house \ and at each end of the 
house is a room which is set apart for the use of the men, 
corresponding to the clubhouses and tabooed structures w hich 
serve the same purpose in other parts of New Guinea. Such 
clubhouses or tabooed buildings for the use of- the men are 
called dm6u in the Central District and nmrea in the Mekeo 
District. In Kiwai a village may consist of a single house 
several hundreds of feet long; one of these communal 
dwellings has been found to measure nearly seven hundred 
feet in length. The houses are built on posts at a height of 
from four to six feet above the ground. The separate 
_ rooms of the several families run along each side of the 

"I'kowse, leaving jn the middle a long broad passage, whop; 
■" feasting and dancing take place. 1 
Ceremonies In the rites of initiation which are held*, at las a, in Kiwai* 
ceremonies are performed to ensure good crops of yams, 
tocniu?£ sweet potatoes, bananas, and sago. In order to make the 
SDCHi cropfr yams* sweet potatoes, and bananas grow' well, bull-roarers 
(mndufrus) are swung and shewn to the novices in a tabooed 
enclosure out in the bush. In order to ensure a good crop 
of sago the novices are again taken into the bush, r and a 
wooden image of a naked w r oman is shewn to them* This 
wooden image is called an orara. Smaller forms of the 
image, consisting of a thin flat board carted in the shape 
- of a human being, are called mntrtiburu. The exhibition of 


1 A- C, lladJoi], 

KM* Who#} Btmvn, rr- 99 j 

Rippiaf tht A*ffk ti/ 

*w" i* Ttrrti Sirmfs, V, jSgi, t^o ; 


Rctf, J- Chfllnvftra, M Notes CIS Xhc 
Natives €sf Kiwol IbImScI, 17 /^™^ 
th* Artikypf#itjptal fnsfirttt* r t wutiii 
(1903) p- US. 
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these' images, supposed to increase the supply of sago, is 
called the tmguru ceremony; it takes place during the 
rainy season . 1 , While the ceremony is being performed, 
the men are decorated and wear head-dresses of cuscus skin. 
These head-dresses, as well as the wooden images and the 
bun-roarers* are sacred and may not be seen by women or 
uninitiated boys? When the ceremonies are to be performed, 
the mysterious implements and head-dresses are carried by 
night from the house to the bush, and at the conclusion of 
the rites they are returned to their hidden receptacles In the 
end-rooms of the long houses, In the interval between the 
tttogum ceremony and the yam harvest the men make 
partdean pipes (piaga) and every' young man carries and 
plays one of them. Dr, Hadden was told that the wooden 
figures representing nude women “ look after 11 sago in the 
same way* as the bulb roarers 11 look after yams, sweet 
potatoes* and bananas; and Mr, Sidney H. Ray'learned 
that the effigies of women {orara) were exhibited to the 
initiates during the north-west monsoon , at the time when 
the sago is planted, but that the bull-roarers (madu&Hs) are 
swung and shewn to the initiates at the time when the yams 
are planted in the south-east monsoon/ * 


* 4> The effigies A r tfrwmi t #™/urw 
and Paremiti arc made of wood atnl U«d 
at the tmt of initiaLLoo {MtgHrmV T* 
kc them* fca»C| are prepared md 
Ihe season II made a very fwlive onfc 
The lads are colour^ with re*! aih! 
White, m ibe *ame way as llw c%les 
anti have long pending of fine wiips, 
irvndc from the young frond *f ifie sag* 
palm* hanging from tbrir eaxi. When 
the Idi are shown these tfli^rs, hie il 
iho^rpd over them by the diet men, 
and they ate warned against revealing 
anything uid or tlofia under terrible 
penalties of tiring murdered* po toned* 
or iched with a fearful dim « r»f which 
they can never gel M* The morc 
iCL-rex and immoral practice! t cannot 
here repeal 71 {Kcv, J- Chalmers* 
ls ^o&ei on the NaEiroi sf Ki*n 
fklindp^/wnuf ^iJv A»tkrepi'ti&kat 

ImtitaUi ratiL p- 119 V h 

thi* memewiy the dre*«ng of the lids 
in frond* of the sago-palm t* probably 


part of ihc magical riir bu ihe fertjJjUii' 
ton of the pn.bn. H i The ,1/;^'*% ! i rr.e # 

(the initiation rwemcriayy is a period^ 
of general license* and in tome respect* 
very much resemble* that at Majjma 
and the neighbouring district* (Hev. 
j. Chalmers,^ <it- ^ I34> 

1 A Cr Madden * 

Stork, Whitt* i t*J Iftvivn, pp- 104 - 
infi ; AV/prtr f thf Cvmhrijg r A*- 

thrp/w,' ..v. T*rrfi 

S/rmtSf V< aid if. According lo the 
Kev+ j. Chalmers* the bull-roarer u 
called and the ntd 

men swing it and shew il tn the young 
men when the yam* are fnuly for 
digging in May and Jane- The w«ftl 
twrumA mean* a ^■artety nf yam, and 
ihc means ** mother" J *0 

that the name of ifr* bEU roortr * 
[$>ttntm47*iiiTTiMv) mean* 11 the mother 
of yams ** —a highly *ignifieant litle. 

See ficptrfi f fit Cmmhnl^t An 
h tvjw -■ >- 1 A •?- ■- - « - ^ 1 ex 
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AnaLo^C of It docs no! appear that these ceremonies for the increase 

monteio sa S°f and so forth are now performed especially, 

dw Am- still, less exclusively p by men who have these, plants for their 
225^^ totems Yet on the analogy of the intichiuma ceremonies 
of the Central Australian tribes we may conjecture that this 
- was Formerly the case ; in other words, thafcjhe members of 

each totem clan were bound to perform magical ceremonies 
for the multiplication of their totems, in order that the rest 
of the community might benefit thereby. 

Exdkuffa In Kiwai it is customary to give a sister in exchange 
for a wife ; or, td be more exact, when a man marries, he has 
to give to the brother* or nearest male relative* of the bride, 
his sister, foster-sister, or some other female relation to be 
the wife of his brother-in-law. If he has no female relation 
to give, he will borrow one for the purpose from a family 
in which there s a superfluity of daughters. ^ Persons of 
the same name may marry; and a father may take his 
step-daughter and his own daughter to wife ; but brother 
and sister, and cousins do not marry,” 5 


§ 4 . T&temism iff the Toarifi or Motumotu Tribe 
of the Elema District 

TrS-o or The Elema District stretches along the coast of the 
mbP apuan Gulf in Southern New' Guinea from Cape Posses- 
TotripL sion on the east to the Aide River of t^c Purari delta 
c ' n the west In this district the Toaripi or Motumotu 
pojtieuiiLF tribe now occupies two villages situated at the mouth 
□nicn^j aa of the Williams River,* The people are not hunters, but 
pfactis." agriculture diligently and live chiefly on fish and 

nn'CTStQf ^ 

didta Jfcwtoi w Ocunpue J. Chftltncfs, 

“NdIs on tbe Natives of Kiwai 
IsEand, ” /pmW *f tkd A &?£ if a! 

/jfj/xVirft, KmiL { 1 : 903 ) p_ 119 . 

1 Fe*- j; OialBicfi, 11 Note* m the 
Nalini of fumat vf tht 

Am href* /jj,' ini l hutitmi*, xtjtill [ 1903) 
p t J 34; pf iif Ciitttdricfgit 
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1 Rp‘, J- H. HoEffle*, TNolcs on 
l he E.kiM Tribes of I he Papuan Golf," 
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tnwit I1903) Pix i*5i U9 k 132^ Tbe 
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p r 316)* wbo in *fi earlier work used the 
name Motumotu alone {/i'mftrim^ fn 
A>sr Gm/mt (London, 1887 b pp, 162 
i/tf-b To judtc fttrfh the map given 
by Mr Chairmen in this lost work the 
hnme of live Mmnmotu 4Toaripi) a 
riliuled about 146" fi' of Hast Langi- 
Itule. 
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vegetables. 1 It appeal that the Elema tribes and the 
Toaripi in particular have a form of tolemism. At least 
we gather this J’rom the following account of their rclipjous 
ideas, which we owe to a missionary settled among them, 
the Rev. J. H. Holmes. 4 In these tribes, Mr. Holmes tells 
us, a man regards as sacred what in the Toaripi language is 
called his nature. This is always an edible animal, whether 
a mammal, bird, or fish, but never, so far as Mr. I J crimes 
could ascertain, a tree, plant, or inanimate object. A man 
never kills or cats his own ualart, but apparently he may kill 
and eat those of other people without giving offence. For 
example, a man whose ttalare is a pig will never eat pifi s 
flesh, and a man whose nature is a dog will never cat dog s 
flesh, but he may cat pig’s flesh whenever he can get it. 

" The beak, feathers, tail, or any part of a uolnre object that^ 
lend themselves to decorative or ornamental purposes are 
sacred to the individual from whose nature they are taken ; 
by him these parts may be plaited and made into ornaments 
for personal adornment, but under no pretence can a man 
of one ualtire use for adornment the parts of the nature of 
his neighbour without giving grave offence/ “A natives 
explanation why a certain mammal, bird or fish is regarded 4 
[as] sacred by him as his particular ualare is, that this 
animal was regarded as sacred by his original anci^*' _ r. ^ 
He assigns no reasons why it was selected by the ancestor ■** 
to become such," The ancestor, it is said, never injur , 
killed, or ate the particular animal, "and because it was 
held sacred by him, his posterity for all time^must also 
regard it as sacred." Yet Mr. Holmes adds that it appears 
that a son can kill the uatare of his father, share the same 
with members of the family, and join with them in eating 
it afid not give offence to the father, because he has not 
by any personal act violated his obligations to the object 
he individually considers sacred as his natare," If this 
statement is correct, it is clear that a man.cannot inherit 
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his tia/eir? from his father. Yet Mr. Holmes's account 
seems to imply that the tfrfiAirc is hereditary, since it owes 
its -sanctity to a consecration by "the origin a] ancestor." 
Apparently, therefore, people must inherit their ualare 
from their mothers, not from their fathers. When a man 
accidentally kills one of his valor* animals, he laments 
and fasts for a certain time, observing many mourning 
customs as if he had lost a relative. But if he kills one of 
his ua/aty animals wrongfully in a fit of anger, as soon as 
he recognises what he has done* he gives himself up to 
violent grief, abstains from all food, isolates himself from 
his relations, and dies of hunger. Mr Holmes is not aware 
whether the respect for the ua/art imposes any limitations 
on marriage, the distribution of property, and the order of 
succession to tribal privileges , 1 

p 

| 5 . Ttitmism in (hi Control Division of British New Guinn 1 

Trice* of That portion of British New Guinea which is politically 
uwmksm knou-p ^ the Central Division extends on the southern 
Central coast from Cape Possession in the west to Mullins Harbour 
orBrllhh* ^e east a distance of some two hundred and fifty miles. 

In the centre and west of this district information concerning 
' K?r^in of the tribes was obtained by Dr. C. G- Seligmann^ 
^ =* and I arn indebted to him for the following account of traces 

of a totemic system which he discovered among the natives** 
Honu- The tribes among whom the remains of a system 

2 J k,ng probably totemic in origin are moat obvious inhabit the 
M**™’ delta of the St Joseph River at the western extremity of 
LnbL_ ne the area under consideration. These are the Roro-speaking 
tribes inhabiting The strip of coast from Cape Possession to 
Kabadi and behind them the Mekeo-speaking tribesf the 
Biofa and the Vce. 

The Roro-speaking tribes are divided into a number of 
Udgraand cxogamous cl^ns (i/s u bn) with paternal descent There are 
ptumiAi usually a number of local groups (also called itsubu) in each 

r 1 Kcv, J. ^H-l Hnfna, No(« on 1 A bficfcr accounl has h«n pub- 
tb* fc%k>ai IsIku of the Eteoui LMkU by Dr. Sctigrrmllri (" Anlhroptf- 
Tribes] of t±i« tupiLan geographical Inmli^tiaiu in BdlUJi 

wf tA* Aittbrypefegitaf I»stiJafj t NeyrGuiiKSj H ThiGfvgr^ikleajfmtval t 

pp. 4^6 VmL (I906J PPr *f r )r 
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clan, but some weak dans apparently consist each of a single 

local group, Every clan has a number of badges called wi p^uinu*, 

which, generally speaking, may only be worn or used by 

members of the dan ; sometimes a particular badge may 

be used exclusively by the members of one local group, but 

in such a case the local group is usually a strong one, and 

its members regard themselves as practically forming a clan. 

The names of the clans and local groups arc generally ™*i**&* 
geographical or sometimes derived from the name of an ^ fl " biri r' 
ancestor ; but the most important class of badges 
bear names derived from birds or more rarely from M cirvf>i 
mammals, and representations of these am carved on the-*^ 
posts supporting the clubhouses. These carvings, however, 
are sometimes so conventionalised as to represent only some 
prominent feature of an animal or bird, and then they ma>^ 
not be recognised till their origin is pointed out by natives. 
Examples of the association of dubhouses with animals or 
birds are common in the villages of the W aitna, one of the 
Roro-speaking tribes among whom the clubhouses are 
sometimes called by the names of birds. Thus Aiysz u, 
which means " the hornbilV' '* th e naine of the clubhouse 
of Abotaiara, a VVaima village. The hornbill is also the, 
chief badge of the Abotaiara people, and representations 
of the beak of the hornbill arc carved as the capitals^ Sic % 
lateral supporting posts, or the base of the capital is carved* 
so as to represent the markings found on the upper mandible 
of the bird. Again, although the upper mandible and 
even both mandibles are common ornaments. only the 
men of the Abotaiara settlement have the right to wear 
them with both mandibles pointing forwards in the middle 
line of the head. Further, the dried blfds of two hem bills 
ar3 nailed to the front main post of the clubhouse, white 
an effigy of a bird said to represent a hornbill hangs from 
the roof dose to this post 

The crocodile is the chief badge of the Roro-Amra M 
village, and it is carved in relief oil the [K>sts of the clu >- IKlL ,,. 
house, each carved effigy being six or eight feet long. 
freshwater chdonian, the iguana (Varans tfi.), anti a 
fish called akumu, which resembles a garfish, are also 
carved as badge on clubhouse’s; the aiumu in particular is 
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a common badge. But not all badges on clubhouses can be 

traced directly to living creatures. It is not quite clear 

whether a clan who have an edible bird suck as the horn- 

bill for their badge would kill one of the species, but on 

the whole they seem to be ready not only to kill but to 

' cat it. Certainly people who have the fish akumu for 

their badge (mm) catch and eat it freely. 

ThcHAn The Mekeo tribes are also divided into exogamous clans 

dL^iT,-^ {P fXn K u<t 'h local groups of which may be found in a number 

exc^.imous of villages ; and the clans themselves commonly consist of 

a number of ikupu or family groups Chins recognising 

whKhaie their common descent form together a ngopu group. In 

s^ethTJ 11j c ^ch tribe there arc two such original ngopu groups 

ft-adusd descended respectively from the two original stocks into 

dlii which the tribe was at first divided. In the Biofa tribe the 

tua iu mwh jjjimes of the two nzofiu frronps are Inawi and I nawae ; in 
pLmE cailkJ r 0/0 1 

iMfanfriL the Vee tribe they are Ngangai and Kuapengi, Typically 
* the various clans of a particular ngopu group should have 
a common name for their clubhouse (u/u) and a common 
umqfmgai The iauafangai is an animal or plant, but 
generally a plant ; for instance the bread-fruit tree is the 
r iauafangai qf a number or clans* all of which belong to 
one ngopu group. What the function of an iauafangai 
do not know. People who have the bread-fruit 4 
^ »tree for their iauafangai pay no reverence to the tree 
and freely eat the fruit. Nor is the tree cultivated in 
Mekeo or indeed, so far as appears, in any neighbouring 
district It seems as if both the Mekeo tribes had quite 
iladgci ixf forgotten the original significance of their iauafangai. But 
^ they say that it is very old p far older than the clan badges 
called kangak&ngiP, Tvhich answer to the dan badges (moa) 
of the Roro people. The Mekeo clubhouses arc smaller 
than those of the Roro-speaking tribes, and they bear no 
representation of animals or birds. Some of the Mekeo 
elan badges are parts or animals, such as the sword of the 
m sword-fish and the crest of the cockatoo, or they may be 
« imitations cjf characteristic features of animals or plants 
constructed out of feathers, the feathers of the bird imitated 
being sometimes used for this purpose. These badges 
are worn by members of the respective clans; the right 
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to %7ear the in is as a rule jealously guarded. In the cases Men will 
personally investigated by Dr. Sdigmann men would not 1 ,e 
eat the bird or fish which served as their clan bjtdge, iJ 
though they ’would not hesitate to kilt it and take its 
feathers or other characteristic part There is, indeed, a ckn. 
fccling, at least in the case of the sword-fish, that when a 
sword-fish is Silled by a man who has not got its sword 
for his dan badge {kangakai)gn\ he should remove it and 
give it to a man whose clan badge it is. Married women 
eat the animals which serve as their husbands' clan badges 
{kangaktmga ); indeed they are often given the flesh of such 
of them as their husbands have killed and plucked. The 
animals which serve as dan badges arc apparently not 
supposed to protect their respective clans, nor arc magical 
ceremonies performed to increase their number. When the Scmr 
clan badge is a plant, strips of its dried leaves may be worfTf,., , r , 
in the dance. One clan has taken as its badge repre- pi»=w 
sentation or an individual palm-tree, which has the rare 
peculiarity of forking at some height above the ground, 
each of the two limbs so formed bearing the usual tuft of 
leaves at its extremity. These two tufts of leaves arc 
imitated by a feather head-dress which is the badge of the ^ 
clan, Other clans Imitate the outlines of particular * 
mountains in feathers and employ these imitation as 
their badges. » m 

A careful enquiry into the history of the Mckeo people 
has led Dr. Seiigmann to the conclusion that each of their ^f C ] KQ 
two tribes, the Btofa and the Vee, was originally divided ^ ^ 
into two exogamous and intermarrying clans (J>twgua), each ix^n 
dan having a tree for its badge {iauafangat\ the bread- 
fruit tree being the badge of the one cLvi and a palm-tree rtupimm!* 
caked mm being the badge of the other. The reciprocal 
relation between each pair of intermarrying clans in a tribe u*ir 
was called utuapit. Thus, if Dr. Sdigmann is right, the 1 * 111 ^ 
social organisation of these people, as of so many others, 
formerly consisted of a division of the whole community 
into two exogamous sections ; it furnishes, in fact, another t 
instance of what we have called the two-class system. 

The remaining tribes or the Central Division, so far as we 
know, are divided into exogsmons clans with paternal descent. 
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tiosnm<.*is Clan badges are still found among them and are carved on 
the clubhouses ; but so little importance is attached to them 
paternal that „ many men, for example in the strong Motu tribe, 
^riri'iL hardly know what their badge is and not uncommonly a 
nf ihr wrong badge wili be found carved on the ratters of a house. 

I*" the dan badges are relics of totem ism, as seems likely 
enough, it is dear that in these tribes totefuism has fallen 
into decay, and that what had once been sacred emblems are 
now but little removed from meaningless ornaments. 


EaalFm 
New 
Guraei. 
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§ 6 . Toteinism in S&uth-Eos tern New Guinea 

Totemum Totcmlsm appears to be found all over the sou th¬ 
in South- eastern portion of New Guinea from Table Bay on the 
south coast eastwards; moreover, it seems to extend through 
"The chain of islands which stretches eastward from the 
southwestern end of New Guinea as far as the Louis tade 
Archipelago. On this subject the Governor of New 
Guinea, Sir William Macgregon wrote as follows in his 
MpAign^r, annual report for t M One of the most interesting 

subjects in ethnology to which attention has been given 
during the year is that of Totem ism. That this exists in 
a modified form from the Louisiades to Orangerie Bay 
secn^ clear It also extends up the north-east coast; but 
_it appears to have been quite unknown* in a recognisable 
form, west of Cloudy Bay. It is a matter that requires much 
further and very patient investigation, and its elucidation 
proceeds but slowly. Birds are the most common emblems 
of the totem tribes, but animals, fishes, and even insects are 
used. Pictorial representation of the totem has not been 
observed anywhere. * The general belief seems to be that 
the totem contains the spirit of a common ancestor. The 
native would not kilt his totem animal, and was prepared to 
go to war with any person or tribe that did sa Its 
principal effect is in regard to sexual relations. No man 
can many a woman having the same totem as himself, 
of even if thejr tribes live so widely apart as to be complete 
gtran g ers to cac h other. All sexual commerce between 
men and women of the same totem is completely prohibited. 
Any violation of this great principle was nearly sure to 
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lead to serious disturbance, unless it were heavily paid for. 

To have a common totem does not interfere with or prevent 
fighting between individuals or tribes. The children take 
the totem of the mother. People belonging to tribes 
west of Orangerie Hay, after they are brought into contact 
with totem tribes, readily adopt the idea that it is the 
correct thing toTiavc a totem, and they arc always prepared 
to mislead the inexperienced inquirer. On the other hand 
its influence is waning already in the east in at least some 
respects. Serious men may even now be seen eating their 
sacred totem with evident relish, but its influence in match¬ 
making will probably not become wholly extinct for several 
generations to come/' 1 

Two years later, again speaking of totem ism in New 
Guinea, Sir William Macgregor reported as follows: "Alt 
over the cast end of the Possession this strange institution* 


has still very considerable power. It comes west a.# tar as 
Mairu or Table Bay, where it disappears. It certainly 
extends a considerable way up the north-east coast. Lp to 
the present time no trace of it has been discovered in the 
Mambare district, though many inquiries have been made 
on the subject. It scams probable it exists there, however, 
for many natives have cicatricial markings on the shoulders 
and back that would lead one to suppose they had somctljjpi* 
to do with totem ism. ... 

" In the east the child Inherits the totem of the mother 
in most places, if not everywhere ; in the west the practice 
is more to inherit the totem from the father, This is quite 
In harmony with the higher position occupied by women 
in the cast as compared ivith the west. Totemism in the 
west seems to be fast becoming extity;* The younger 
generation do not appear to know very much about it— 
generally nothing. It will long retain some power in the 
east end."* 

Fuller information as to totemism at Wagawaga, a village 
situated on Milne Bay at the south-eastern extremity of 
New Guinea, was obtained by Dr, C, G. Selignjann, who 
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also investigated the totemic system in Tubctube (Slade 
Island), a small island of the Engineer Group to the east 
of |New Guinea. Totemism in Tubctube had already been 
observed and recorded by the Rev. J. T* Field. For many 
particulars as to totemEsm both at Wagawaga and Tube- 
^ tube 1 have to thank the courtesy of Dn C. G. SelEgmann/ 

Speaking of the natives of Tubctube* -Dr. Seligmann 
says : “The social system of these folk is substantially 
that which later we found to extend throughout a wide 
area in the eastern and south-eastern divisions of British 
a*n<Tiih New Guinea. Essentially this is a condition in which a 
fauTcowini CQmmijn ' t y consists of a number of totemistic clans with 
jbiM, fish, descent of the totems in the female line. Each dan has 
ofi ^ 1 ind at three totems—a bird, a fish, a snake, and often 

plant) a fourth, a plant Each clan in a given locality consists 
a number of hamlets, each consisting of say, from three 
liE *- to fi y& houses* inhabited by a single family group. A 
number of such hamlets, scattered over a considerable area 
and inhabited by members of different dans, constitute a 
village /' 2 

M At Wagawaga on Milne Bay there arc three exogamous 

iur^LhfsT^ totem d ans named respectively the Gambol, the Modewa, 
* do^amotu and the Horans, These have each at least one bird totem 
wuE^-Sw" with a fish, snake, and plant totem. All these 

totems are called pfantxL Such groups of totems possessed 
each by a single dan are called by Dr. Seligmann linked 
totems. Among the bird totems are the crow, the reef heron, 
the white cockatoo, a species of dove* and a species of hawk. 
Among the fish totems is the skate. Both the clans and the 
totems are inherited by children from their mothers. Yet 
Dr. Seligmann Fcujid that at Wagawaga people paid more 
respect to their fathers' totems than to their own. It * 1 was 
said that a man might kill and even cat his own totem bird ; 
he would certainly Catch and eat his own totem fish ; and 
it was asserted that he would not hesitate to kill his own 
totem snake if it lay across his track, or to destroy his own 
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totem plant whenever it was convenient to do so. But on Men 
the contrary it was dear that no W&gawaga man would eat 
or destroy hss f^theris totem bird or birds,, or would even <■* their 
approach a fire at which they were cooking;. If he saw his 
father's totem bird being killed, he might go away for a. animal 
short time or remonstrate with the killer, but he would not 
fight him, nor would he shew any regard for the dead bird, 
except that he would not touch it. If in fishing it happened 
that the totem fish of a man's father was caught, the man 
would ask one of his fellows to remove the fish from the 
net, but he would not suggest that it should be put back in 
the water* though he would not himself touch or eat it, 

Further, a man feared hss father’s totem snake 5 he would 
certainly not kill it and would seek to avoid the reptile. 

The relation of a man to his father's totem plant was not 
so dear, but it seemed that he would generally take care 
not to injure it In particular a number of Modewa men, 
whose fathers were Garuboi, agreed that they would not 
injure their father's totem plant okivki when they met with 
it in the bush r but if it interfered with their gardens they 
would destroy it No man would wear the feathers of his 
father's totem bird, though he would not hesitate to wear 
the feathers of his own totem bird or birds; indeed their 
plumage was his usual and most appropriate decoration * + 

though he would also wear the feathers of other birds, such 
as the cockatoo or the much rarer white reef-heron + 

In regard to marriage, a man would not marry a woman Exozxm? 
who had the same totems as his father; in the old days he 
would not even sleep with one or sit too near her when he L 'iy' 
visited the girls' house (pMunm ); but things have changed ' ******* 
nowadays and the old clan rules are no Hunger observed 
by lovers before marriage. Formerly it seems that though 
no man would marry a girl of his own totem, some of 
the bolder spirits did not shrink from looser relations with 
these girls ; and though such conduct was condemned, the 
offence was yet deemed too trivial to be punished or to , 

bring any evil consequences on the lovers or their clans- * 

folk A man would eat his wife's tntem fish just as he 
would eat his own, and she in like manner would eat hers 
and his. 
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The three totem dans at Wagawaga were arranged in 
two groups thus :■—- 


Ctana. 
Garuboi + 
Modcn | 
Hurana j 


Ganiboi. 

Modena 


Tir cLin! These clan-groups appear to have 1 * been originally 
in tx °£ amous classes or phratries j for a man might not many 

group*, a woman of his own clan-group. But this rule is now often 
^nit” r broken, whereas the prohibition to marry a woman of the 
same totem elan is still generally observed* Here therefore 
exogamy of the class has proved less durable than exogamy 
of the totem. Further, the dual grouping of the clans 
formerly determined who should take part in the cannibal 
feast held to avenge the death of a fellow-villager, who 
Tctpi^T had been killed by a hostile community. Moreover, the 
BddRAt distribution of the clans into these two groups or classes 
regulated the terms of address which the people employed 
in speaking to each other; for a person used one set of 
terms in addressing members of his own group or class and 
a different set of terms it) addressing members of the other 
group or class. Thus a man would address an old man 
of his own class (which was that of his mother, descent 
■" * being in the maternal line) as " maternal unde 1 ' (*»««<?). hut 

he would address a man of his father's generation in the 
other class as 11 paternal uncle " (fttahiatt) ; he would address 
an old woman of his own class as 11 mother" but he 

would address an old woman of the other class as "paterna 
aunt” (out) 5 he would address a man or woman of his own 
status in his own class as “brother" (wart/tia) or sister 
{nowe), but he ft’*uld address a person of his own atatus m 
the other class as 11 cousin" (oinati), Thus these towns o' 
address, like the classificatory terms of relationship arc 
based on the distribution of the community into two 
exogamous classes. . 

j j. Tube- Like the people of Wagawaga in New Guinea, the name* 
'ube^henr Q f Tubctubc, a small island of the Engineer Group to the east 
of New' Guinea, arc divided into exogamous totem clans wit 
maternal descent, and just as at Wagawaga every- person has 
; regularly three associated* or linked totems, a bird, a ns ,an 
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a snake. The clans are six in number and are distributed rath 
into fourteen villages* each village with its own chief {tauhant\ 
white one of thesq, chiefs is recognised as paramount over the ijmi.aftda. 
whole island. Men and women of the same clan or totem* 
even though they live in different and distant villages, may 
neither marry nor have sexual intercourse with each other ; 
any such tin ion WSuld be regarded as incestuous and would 
bring on the guilty persons the openly expressed contempt 
of the whole community. AH the children belong to their 
mother s dan and inherit her totems. Travellers and visitors 
from a distance arc assured of a welcome and brotherly 
treatment from the members of the same totem clan in the 
villages to which they come. Almost the first question 
addressed to a stranger is, "What is the name of your 
bird? 11 or " What is the name of your fish?” A man who 
is in need or hungry may help himself* without asking leave, *~ 
to any food that may be in the village or house of people 
of his own toEem clan p and no objection will be made by , 

the owners. All members of a totem clan can be trusted 
to help each other in war and other emergencies* and thus 
totemism plays an important part in the social life of the 
people. When a man dies* his grave b dug and his body a 
buried, not by the people of his own village, but by members 
of his tolcm dan in another village* who come or are fetched ' ^ 

From a distance to perform the last duties of respect to their 
fellow-clansman. No member of a clan may eat his totem 
nor may others kill it without incurring the resentment of 
the dan whose totem animal has been slain. 1 

Such is the account of totemism in Tube tube which Dr. Sd*- 
wt owe in the main to the Rev. ]- T + Held, fuller in “ iQfannft* 
formation in some respects was obtained bj'Br. C. G. Selig-uon. 
mann.-Sind I am indebted to him for the following particulars. 

» Kcv. r. T. Field (of live Wolejmn lie Camtoutgi AMtofttigieat £xf*. 

StUjapBi, ■ Tubeiabc,” in Appendix Mien /» Term Strati,* V. 191 
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While at Tubetube, as at Wfgawaga, every person has 
three clan totems, a bird, a fish, and a snake, they have not 
as a rule a plant totem in addition ; indeed only one or 
two plant totems seem to have been found in Tubetube 
Bird In the island of Kogea* with the inhabitants of which the 
people of Tubetube intermarried, the following birds were 
^ found to be totems: a species of pigedh* the fish-hawk, 

the scarlet lory, the reef heron* the crow T the cockatoo, the 
Paradista raggiotta^ the horn bill* the kiki (a wader?), and the 
flying fox; I he totems associated with the horn hi 11 were 
a shark, a constrictor snake, and a tree called fcaiyalm. 
48 Tubetube differed From Wagawaga in one important 
matter of totcmcc practice, namely the greater respect in 
k^prci which a in an held his own bird totem, A Tubetube man 

***** fctf would not eat hss totem bird, nor would he touch it when 
dead, in fact he seemed to treat hEs totem bird with the 
same'outward measure of respect as he should show towards 
his father’s, except that he wore its feathers. At the present 
day Tubetube men do not hesitate to eat their totem fish, 
but it was not clear whether this was a modern innovation 
or not; the balance of opinion seemed to be that It had 
always been customary to do scl” However, a few men 
from the islands of Basilaki and Rogea, between Tubetube 
- and the mainland, all of them youngish, agreed In asserting 
that they would not eat their own or their father's totems, 
whether birds or fish. Men customarily wore the feathers 
of their own totem birds, though not of the birds which 
were their fathers' totems. No totem shrines were found in 
Tubetube, and no man was supposed to have any particular 
Influence over the birds or other animals which were his 
totems, nor wOre any cere monies performed for the multi- 
cored plication or the totems. Representations of totenf birds, 
snakes, and fishes are commonly carved on houses, canoes, 
totems spatulas, floats. In fact on all the wooden utensils and 
ornaments of the natives of South-Eastern New Guinea 
and the neighbouring archipelagoes. But these carvings 
T may be executed by any one who possesses the requisite 
skill; the carver is not limited in the choice of his 
designs either to his own totems or to the totems of his 
employer. 
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Although totemic badges were not painted on the OehnncQr 
bodies of warriors, and though no attempt was made 
avoid fighting Vrth men of the same totem dan, yet a man or 
who had killed a member of his own clan in the heat of'^” a5Iir 
battle would be sorry for it and would not help to carry 
the body to the canoe in order that it might be eaten. But 
it was not clear whether in the old times a man would or 
would not eat a man of his own totem from another and 
hostile community. Marriage never took place within the 
same totem clan, but illicit connections between young people 
of the same totem before marriage were not unknown. 

Such intrigues were viewed as immoral, but it does not seem 
that any particular bad luck was supposed to attend the act 
or that steps were taken to punish cither of the offenders. 

After marriage a w'ifc commonly abstained from eating her Kwjk-i 
husband’s totem, and he from eating hers ; indeed this rule 
of abstinence was extended by the wife to the totem of her 
husband’s father and hy the husband to the totem of his ! ^\ 
wile s father. 11 it was pointed out that this was a matter of siteru*, 
mutual courtesy and convenience, since a husband or wife 
would tend to fed uncomfortable and even to quarrel with 
a partner who had recently killed and eaten his or her 
partner's own or father's totem. 11 Dr. Sdigmann could not 
find in Tubctubc any trace of a grouping of the clans in ' * 

two classes or phratrics, such as still exists at Wagawaga. 

He surmises that it formerly existed but has disappeared 
through the greater degeneracy of the native customs in 
the island. 


In Tubetube totem Ism and exogamy arc as usual found runiBca. 
to coexist with the dassificatory system or relationship, 

Thus, for example, a man gives the same flame taim to his tU&ip m 
father'snd to his father’s brothers ; he gives the same name Tube ‘ ul * 
sin/t to his mother and to his mother’s sisters ; and he gives 
the same name natu to his own sons and daughters and to 
the sons and daughters of his brothers. He calls each 
of the sons and daughters of his brothers his child (f/a/tma), m 

and each of them calls him “my father" (Mtriagv). In « " 
like manner a woman calls her sister's children her own 
children ( mtfu } and they call her their mother (sma). But 
on the other hand a man does not speak of his sister’s 
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children as his oivn children, nor do they call him their 
father. They arc garni (nephews and nieces), not uatu 
(children), to him ; and he is barn (maternal uncle), not 
iama (father), to them. The children of two brothers 
arc brothers and sisters to each other, and so arc the 
children of two sisters. The same terms are used to ex* 
press the relationship between the children of two brothers 
or the children of two sisters, whom we should call first 
cousins, as are used to express the relationship between full 
brothers and sisters. Such cousins, the children of two 
brothers or of t wo sisters, are actually regarded as brothers 
and sisters and in all things live and act accordingly. A 
woman is dun <i or her own brother, and itstm^ava of her 
own sister; she is also dun a of the male child and kanok&ua 
of the female child of her mother’s sister; but on the other 
~’ hand she is uubaina of a child, whether male or female, of 

her mother's brother. Similarly a man is duna of his own 
sister and karutkova of his own brother; he is also duna ot 
the female child and kaitakavn of the male child of his 
father's brother ; but on the other hand he is nubaim of the 
child, whether male or female, of his father’s sister. Under 
this system, as usually happens, a man may give the name 
of " father" {tamo) to a man who is younger than himself 
"and the name of “mother" {sina) to a woman who is 
~—— younger than himself 1 To us this sounds absurd only 
because we associate the ideas of procreation with the 
ideas of fatherhood and motherhood ; but the imaginary 
absurdity disappears when we employ the terms father and 
mother in their classificatory sense to describe the social 
relation in which certain groups of persons stand to each 
other without ftf the least implying the physical act of 
procreation. 

Portia, The totemic systems of Wagawaga and Tubetubc, which 
feature af vve have now reviewed, present some peculiar features. Such 
ni'wajp. is the possession of three or four associated or linked totems 
by each dan, these totems being regularly a bird, a fish, a 

r 1 

i Rev. J, T\ Held, ** Exogamy ml tftmtnt Sn'furf, AddaJ 
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snake, and (where a fourth totem is added) a plant Again, 
the greater respect which a man, at least at Vi agawaga, pays 
to his father's tqfem than to his own is remarkable. It may 
perhaps mark a transition from maternal to paternal descent 
of the totem ; for if the reverence for his own totem, in¬ 
herited from his mother, were to continue to wane, while < 

the reverence for'his father's totem were to continue to wax, 
the result might be that at last the maternal totem would be 
ousted entirely by Lhc paternal totem, and we should have 
descent both of the totem and of the clan transferred from 
the female to the male line. Other interesting features of 
the toternism of Tubctubc are the respect which husbands 
and wives shew for each other’s totems and the reason which 
they assign for so doing. We have seen Lhat in the Mawatta 
tribe of New Guinea married people are equally complaisant 
in the matter of their respective totems. 1 This rule <K* 
mutual respect, as I shall point out later on, may l.-lp to 
explain the classic tale of Cupid and Psyche. 

Lastly, the Kworaft, a tribe near Cape Nelson, on the 
north-east coast of British New Guinea, have a system of 
toternism. Every person has as a rule a totemic animal, or 
a principal totem ic animal ; usually the creature is a bird. ^ 

At marriage the wife takes the totem ic animal of her 
husband, but the husband also respects his wife's totem^ ^ ' 
Children take the totem animal of their father as their !***• 
principal totem. Possession of the same totem is not a 
bar to marriage, in the same village there are people of 
different totems, but persons of the same totem live together 
in the same row of houses and under the same roof. 


£ 7, Toternism in Dutch ami German'Year Guinea 

The evidence adduced in the preceding section 
that toternism exists or has existed at intervals all along the iim la 
southern coast of the island within the British dominions, 

But when we pass the British boundaries and enter the ^ _ 

territories of Holland and Germany, the institution is found ala™ 
totally to disappear, or at most to leave only scanty anc 
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dubious traces of itself. Whether totcmism never existed 
there, or has vanished almost completely* or nourishes 
without attracting the notice of Dutch and ^German officials, 
travellers, and missionaries, is a question on which the 
Future may throw light. That the general silence on this 
subject of the writers who have described Dutch and German 
New Guinea is to be ascribed rather to fne inattention of 
observers than to the absence of the institution itself Is 
suggested by the few hints or indications of totcmism which 
loom dimly from their writings like lamps seen through 
a fog 

Thus a German missionary, Mr. Konrad Vetter* reports 
iTsi as follows of the Yabim, a tribe who live near Sim bang on 
the east coast of German New Guinea, about latitude d' $O f 

*hirvk that ™ . * 

tb*j art South : —— 

^rainT ^ ” J&fai&ms cf familws Is partkufar animals * tottmism .— 

animals, DifTof^nt families assert that they once had an animal among 
* c ^L in .| y their kinsfolk, because their ancestress gave birth to a 
ihcy spare, crocodile or a pig in addition to ordinary human beings. 

Such monstrous occurrences are very frequent in their stories, 
in which all sorts of transformations are reported. In one 
case a man traces his descent directly from a pig and for 
that reason will not eat pork. Persons who are thus related 
-on the mother's side believe that after death they will be 
-—. changed into animals of the particular species. The 
crocodile is spared by his kinsfolk and they expect to be 
treated with equal consideration by him. If the beast is 
killed and eaten by other people, his kinsfolk are in duty 
bound to prepare a funeral feast, to strike up a lament, and 
perhaps also to perform a sham-fight. The doers of the 

deed give a present by way of expiation. Others allege 
that they will be changed into fabulous cave-pigs, which, 
though they have no existence, are very much feared by the 
natives. The inhabitants of one village are turned into 
wallabies as a punishment, because one of them knocked 
off the end of the canoe of the ghostly ferrymen/' 3 This 
tribe appears, as we might have anticipated, to have the 
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ckssificatory system of relationship along with totemhm- For t 
example, a m^n gives the name of "father' 1 to his father's 
brothers and the name of *' mother ?r to his mother's sisters, ^ip- 
but be gives different names, equivalent to our " unde" and 
"aunt, 11 to his mother's brothers and to his father's sisters. 

The children of two brothers or again of two sisters are * 

reckoned brothers and sisters ; and they are called elder or 
younger brother and sister, not with reference to their real 
ages* but according as their parents arc elder or younger, so 
that a man may bestow the title of " younger brother 1 on a 
cousin who is actually older than himself On the other 
hand the children of a brother on the one side and of a sister 
on the other side are not brothers and sisters, they are cousins. 

.Married people may not touch their parents-in-taw nor even 
mention their names* 1 All males are circumcised at a secret 
ceremony at which bull-roarers arc swung and flutes [dayed* j iin 
The shrill or booming notes of these instruments are believed 
by the women to be the voice of the spirits which look after ^ 
the lads at this time- A bull-roarer is kept in the young 
men's house (/urn) of every village, and no woman or un- 
circumcised boy may see it under pain of death.' 1 he 
flutes used at these rites arc of two patterns, one called the 
male and the other the female 1 the two are married 
together Ho woman may see these sacred flutes; it ts^ ^ 

supposed that any woman who saw them would die/ At 
circumcision the lads are supposed to be swallowed by a 
spirit, who vomits them up out of his stomach on receipt of 
a number of pigs, which are killed and eaten on these 
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Sc*rir* to]d occasions- 1 The people live by the finite of the earth and 
to promote their growth by the telling of popular tales, 
erf the which are apparently supposed to act as spells or enchant- 
Oopv ments. When the yams have been gathered and stored in 
the houses* Laics of wonder and adventure are told by the 
glimmering light of the fire to an attentive audience* and at 
the end a wish is expressed that the yarns may bear fruit 
abundantly* that the taro may be very big, the sugar-cane 
very' thick, and the bananas very long. J In their intention 
the stories thus told resemble the spells which in Central 
Australia the men of totem clans croon for the increase of 
their totems. 

Traces of Far a way from Simbang, nearly at the other end of New 
hVdotJi Guinea, another trace of totemism may perhaps be detected 
within Dutch territory at Doreh* on the north-west coast of 
^ "the Great Geelvink Bay, Here there is a long communal 
house” which has been described as "a sort of temple or 
budding dedicated to the memory and creeled for the 
worship of the ancestors of the people who arc now settled 
at Doreh and Mansmama/ 1 The edifice is raised above the 
ground on posts which arc carved in the likeness of men 
and women, crocodiles, a fish, and a serpent These like¬ 
nesses of men and women are said to represent the ancestors, 
-and the effigies of crocodiles and so forth are explained by a 
legend that some of their forefathers were descended from 
these animals* The story may possibly be a relic of 
totem ism, since such tales of the descent of men from 
animals are commonly told to explain the origin of totem 
clans. 4 In Indonesia many stories are recounted of women 
who have given birth to animals, and in particular of women 
who have broughtforth twins, one of the twins being a beast 
and the other a human being* Thus at Baku in New Giiinea 
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a native told a missionary that an ancestress of his had given 
birth to an iguana and a human child at the same lime, for 
which reason he respected iguanas. The crested pigeon 
{krtxmdnif in 1 Dutch) and the black cockatoo also belonged to 
his family, but he paid less respect to them than to iguanas, 
for he would not hesitate to shoot these birds whenever he 
got the chance, though he would not cat or even touch their 
dead bodies: 1 Again, another writer in speaking of the 
north-west coast of Geelvink Bay informs us that, according 


to the natives, their souls sometimes pass at death into 
cassowaries, fish, or pigs* and that in such cases the relatives 
of the dead will not partake of these animated Beliefs 
and taboos of this sort savour of totemism. Lastly, 
the Tugcri or Kay a- KaySj a notorious tribe of head- Tu^n <«: 
hunters at Meraukc in the south-east corner of Dutch Kl ^-' “ ,Y 

New Guinea, close to the British boundary, arc reported 
to have 4 a complicated totemic system, comprised of 
plants and animals, with head groups and subdivisions. „ 

The totem is hereditarily transmitted through the father. 

They have mask-dances, initiation ceremonies, with a cere¬ 
mony of regeneration, but no circtimcision + They have 

bull-roarers,” * - 

Both sexes among the Kaya-Kaya are divided 
classes according to their ages : there are seven such ^ 

classes or age-grades for the males and six for the female^ 

Each class or age-grade has its distinctive badges and mode tvi-ch win* 
of wearing the hair. Amongst the males the first age- |“ 
grade (^t tor) comprises all boys up to puberty. These «d wd* 
Live with their parents in the village and are free to go thrhjjr 
anywhere. But as soon as the signs of puberty appear 
on their persons, they pass into the‘Second age-grade tin,- men. 
[aro7-/**i{iir) and are banished from the village, which thc\ 
are forbidden to enter unless they fail ill. In that case 
they are carried to their fathers house in the tillage, ut 
must shim the presence of women and girls. Otherwise 
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they live with the young men in the bachelors’ hall or 
men’s house,, called g&tad f which is built by itself behind 
the village in the forest or under the shadow of the coco¬ 
nut palms. There may be more than one such bachelors 1 

hall. Women may never enter one of these buddings 
when there are people in ft, but the m^n often gather 
there. When the lad is fully developed, he passes into 
the third age-grade (imkravid or bokmrid)* He still may 
not enter the village, and the presence of women and 
girls is absolutely forbidden to him. If he sees one of 
them afar off on the path, he must hide himself or go 
round about to avoid her. The fourth age-grade ( ttoati), 
which may last three or four years* is the heyday of life 
fora Kaya-Kaya man. He is now in the prime of youth 

and vigour, and decked out in all his dandified finery he 

preen^ and plumes himself like a cock strutting before his 
dames, fie knows that the world admires him, and that 
the girls in particular peep after him with languishing eyes. 
Now is the time for him to set people talking of him and 
telling how brave he is in the chase after the wild boar or 
the kangaroo, what a Turk he proves himself on the war- 
path when the men go out to snip off human heads. It ft 
true that he must still avoid women, but when he knows 
‘that they are passing near the bachelors* hall he will make 
a loud noise, so that they may say, 51 That's he! What a 
young buck it is! w Now too is the time for him to 
choose a wife, if one has not been already reserved for 
him. He makes presents to the girl of his choice, and 
if she accepts them, the two are regarded as betrothed. 
The young man thus enters the fifth age-grade 
w hich is that of tbe betrothed men. He is now free to 
return to the village and to live there, and he ceases to 
avoid women, though good manners require him to appear 
somewhat shy and bashful in their presence. When he 
marries he passes into the sixth age-grade {amtutngib^ 
which is that of the married mem He is now master of 
himself and of his wife ; he is accountable to no man for 
his actions, for there are no chiefs and no judges. He 
lives a free man among his peers. When he grows old 
he passes into the seventh and last age-grade (jm&s-miakim)* 
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which is that of the old men. He now receives the title 
of sgwlr-tinfr/t, which may be translated “ signior or great 
man " and his\ opinion carries weight in council. Every 
man, if he lives to old age, must pass through all of these 
age- grades ; he may not omit any of them. The transition 
from one age-grade to another is always an occasion of » 

feasting and daJfcing. 

The six age-grades of the women correspond to theSi**^ 
seven of the m€n k except that there is none among them lhc w0BIM1 
which answers to the second age-grade of the men. Among 
the women the first two age-grades (called knwittn and 
wakuku respectively) comprise all girls up to the age of 
puberty. The third age-grade (ftivaaum-iwag) answers to 
the nuati of the men. It is the time when a girl blossoms wu, md 
out in the pride of youthful beauty, the admired of all 
admirers, the cynosure of neighbouring eyes. In the fourth • 
age-grade (iw&g) she is generally betrothed, and maj^ither 
stay in the village or work in the plantations with the other 
women. But she is spared the heavy burdens and the hard 
toil; for care is taken to preserve the fresh bloom and grace 
of her youth tilt marriage Hence the girls for the most 
part are plump and buxom. Strangers may not tamper _ 
with them in the presence of the men. More than one 
Chinaman and Malay has paid with his head for makings - 
too free with Kaya-Kaya maidens. The fifth age-grade 
tsaf) is that of the married women. A wife is the slave of 
her husband. It is she who bends under the heavy load, 
while he saunters lightly behind her with his bow* and 
arrows and perhaps a basket However, he relieves her of 
the hardest field labour, hoeing the ground himself while she 
weeds it; and husband and wife may bp*scen side by side 
mending the ditches and cutting sago-palms and banana- 
trees It is the wife’s business to pound the sago and bake 
it Into cakes ; and she cooks the venison. The sixth age- 
grade (mts-iwag) is that of the old women. If she is hale 
and hearty, an old woman will still go out to the Potions 
to help her husband or her gossips ; while the feeble old ^ 
crones potter about in the village, weaving mats, mendmg 
nets or making cradles to reck their infant grandchildren, 
who'in due time will grow up to tread the same long weary- 
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way till death calls them too to rest from their labours. 1 
So runs the common round of life for Kaya-Kaya men and 
women under the burning suns and in the verdurous forests 
of their native land. 

Such are the scanty indications of totem Esm and kindred 
institutions which I have been able to glean in German and 
Dutch New Guinea. It is to be hoped thai future research 
in these vast territories will supplement our meagre informa¬ 
tion on the subject 

■ r. ft Mollen,, l+ LeS Wfcmtes 558-573> of this article h devoted Co 
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TOTEM ISM IN MELANESIA 

Sjj | + Milnncsui and thi Mtlantsinns 

To the north-east, east, and south-east of New Guinea 
stretcher a long chain of islands from the Admiralty Islands i^ida, 
on the north-west to New Caledonia and the Loyalty [aland* 
on the south-east. Between the extremities of the chiflrs lie 
the islands of New' Ireland (New Mecklenburg New Britain 
(New Pomerania), the Solomon Islahds, the Santa Cruz 
group, the Banks’ Islands, and the New Hebrides, while to 
the east of the New Hebrides is situated the group of the 
Fiji Islands. The whole of this archipelago, or rather chain ^ 
of archipelagoes, is known as Melanesia or the Black Islands 
on account of the swarthy complexion of the natives. t » ^ *" 
lies altogether within the southern tropics. The islands are . - 
for the most part volcanic and very mountainous, w ith a 
fertile soil, fine forests, and luxuriant tropical vegetation. 

Many of the volcanoes are active, vomiting fire and smoke 
or rolling down tides of glowing lava. home of the 
mountains are lofty. The Solomon Nan s, or examp e, 
contain peaks of eight and ten thousand eet in height 
Star-island, or Meralara, in the Bank* Islands, is a passive 
cone towering so abruptly from the sea to a height of three 
thousand feet that strangers sailing past marvel that in¬ 
habitants should be found to ding to its steep shelving 
sides. The enormous crater of Ambrym m the New 
Hebrides, at the height of two thousand five hundred feet, , 
is a centre of vast rugged fields of lava, hitherto WPP™*- 
able, while round the main mass of the volcano rse extinct 
cones covered with forests to their summits and formmg a 
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lovely landscape. In other of the islands also, particularly 
in Fiji and Esperitu Santo, one of the New Hebrides, the 
scenery is very beautiful, a land of high/'mountains, fair 
valleys, deep woods, and murmuring streams, arched by the 
Tb* dreamy blue of the tropica! sky.' In themselves as in their 
g eoEra phi ca l situation the Melanesians appear to be inter¬ 
s' 1 '" mediate between the Papuans of New Guinea on the one 
IJUKIUL-*- 3 j de and t hc Polynesians on the other. For while physically 
cobwe. the dark-skinned, woolly-haired Melanesians resemble the 
dark * skinned, woolly - haired Papuans* the Melanesian 
language is distinct from the Papuan, but akin to the 
Polynesian, exhibiting the common speech in an older and 
fuller form." Socially and intellectually the Melanesians 
stand far above the level of the Australian aborigines ; for 
they till the soil, lead a settled life, build regular houses, 
' bows and arrows, construct outrigger canoes, and even 

employ various native mediums of exchange, of which the 
well-known shell-money is the most remarkable. 1 
Tte For our purpose the vast number of islands which 

dl impose Melanesia may be conveniently distinguished into 
imu four four great groups or archipelagoes, which 1 shall call 
Northern, Central, Southern, and Eastern Melanesia rcspcc- 
CeoimC tively. Northern Melanesia consists of what is now named 
the Bismarck Archipelago, embracing the large islands of 
Jiiiiati. New Britain and New Ireland, together with the lesser 
islands of New Hanover, St. Mathias, the Admiralty 
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Islands, and the Duke of York Islands (New Laucnburg), 
these last being a small group between New Britain and 
New Ireland. Central Melanesia is composed of the Solomon 
Islands. Southern Melanesia comprises the Santa Cruz 
group, Torres Islands, the Banks' Islands, the New Hebrides, 
the Loyalty Islands, and New Caledonia* Lastly, Eastern 
Melanesia consists 1 of the Fijian archipelago. 
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Roughly speaking, over the whole of the Melanesian Exogamy 
Islands either exogamy or totem ism or at least traces of 
them have been found either separately or m conjunction, 

The most notable exception to this general statement is 
presented by the large island of New Caledonia, where, so r*’ v lljlr 
far as I know, neither totemism nor exogamy has been " 

yet discovered. Dr. Guillemard, Indeed, tells us that ^ the CAl ^ lohJ!L 
various tribes are bound together by alliance Into two main 
bodies, after a system similar to that mentioned as existing 
in the Am Islands* 1 but whether these bodies are exo- 
gamous classes docs not appear. However, the New claw- 
Caledonians have apparently the classificatory system 
relationship^ which always raises a presumption of the exist- rHaiinn. 
ence, past or present* of exogamous classes. Thus, we arc 
told tliat in New Caledonia first cousins* the children of two Cal 
brothers or of two sisters* arc regarded as themselves brothers 
and sisters, and must therefor* strictly shun each other not 
only in marriage but in ordinary social intercourse, bring 
forbidden to look at one another or to meet in a path. But ComUn 
on the other hand first cousins who are the children of a majTia E^* 
brother and a sister respectively arc not rc^-ded as brothers 
and staters but merely as what we should call cousins, and 
there is no objection at all to their marrying each other; 
on the contrary marriages between such cousins arc thought 
particularly proper. Again, just as the sons of brothers are 
themselves called brothers, so each of them applies the name 
of "father" to every one of his father's brothers; and in 
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this way it may happen that a man has five or six men, 
all of whom he calls his father, and some of whom may be 
younger than himself. 1 AH these are indictable marks of 
the dassificafcory system of relationship. According to the 
experienced Catholic missionary* Father Lambert, children 
take the name of their father's family, not of their mother's; 1 
but a dear trace of the mother-kin cxTsts in the extra- 
onUn^rjf ordinary privileges which a man enjoys in respect of his 
cnfayaZ bf sisters son, who under a system of mother-kin would be his 
^ male heir. Thus if a man has lost blood from any cause, 
h^sbircr'B and his mother's brother sees the bEood n he, the maternal 
““ unde, at once pronounces the words na kmt and thereby 
acquires very extensive rights over the property of his 
nephew. For example, if the nephew is out a-fishing and 
is bitten by a fish, his unde may say tux haul and take 
- ~*away from him his net If the nephew has fallen from a 
coconut palm and hurt himself, the unde is free to take 
possession of his yam fields. If the nephew lias been 
" wounded in battle or in sport, if in sickness he has been 

bled by a doctor, the unctc may repair to the dwelling 
of his wounded relative and after seeing the blood he may 
carry off from the house whatever he pleases. The sufferer 
has no right to murmur. Accordingly when a New Cale- 

_donian has hurt himself and knows that his uncles arc in the 

* ’ neighbourhood, he conceals the accident, lest his affectionate 

relatives should get ivind of it and hasten to pay him a 
series of domiciliary and predatory visits.* The remarkable 
privileges thus accorded to a maternal uncle in New 
Caledonia resemble those which in Fiji are mutually enjoyed 
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by a man and his sister's son (z T iisn) t l only that whereas in 
Fiji the balance of advantage would seem to be on the side 
of the nephew, bi New Caledonia on the contrary it appears 
to be altogether on the side of the uncle. 

In most other parts of Melanesia the evidence for then*, 
existence or exogamy, or of totcmism, or at all events of datS^"' * 
something very (ike totem ism, is comparatively plentiful, whether 
But while Melanesian exogamy is clearly identical in prin- h* 
ciple with the exogamy of Australia, Torres Straits, and Melanesia. 
New Guinea, it is not so certain that Melanesian totem ism, 
if we may call it so, is identical in principle with the totermsm 
of Australia and the other regions with which we have 
hitherto been concerned. Indeed the English missionary 
and scholar, the Rev. Dr. R, M Codrington, who is our best 
authority on Central and Southern Melanesia, doubts whether 
the term totem ism is applicable to the beliefs and customs ofr * 
the islanders with which he is acquainted. Whether that be 
so or not, these customs and beliefs, taken along with the con¬ 
comitant system of exogam oils classes, present a sufficiently 
dose resemblance to true totemisin to justify us in consider¬ 
ing them in this work. We shall begin our survey with 
Southern and Central Melanesia, that is, with those parts of 
the archipelago of which the natives have been described for 
us by Dr. Codringtom Bis book must always remain the — 
standard authority on the subject; as indeed it is one of the * 
fullest and most accurate accounts ever given of any savage 
race 1 Its scope, he tells us, is confined to the Solomon Islands, 

Ysabel, Florida, Savo, Guadalcanal*, Malanta (Malaila), San 
Cristoval, Ulawa, to the Santa Cruz group, the Banks 1 and 
Torres Islands, and three of the Northern New Hebrides, 

Aurora, Pentecost, and Lepers' Islands. 5 * * 

11 (ft the native view of mankind," says Dr. Codrington, Udumun 
“almost everywhere in the islands which arc here under 
consideration, nothing seems more fund men Ml than the to»wo 
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„ more division of the people into two or more classes, which are 
rtapunoif* exogamous, and in which descent is counted through the 
mother. This seems to stand foremost as Ac native looks 
ddntQi. out upon his fellow-men ; the knowledge of it forms probably 
the first social conception which shapes itself in the mind of 
p the young Melanesian of cither sex, and it is not too much 

to say that this division is the foundation on which the fabric 
or native society is built up. There are no Tribes among 
the natives; if the word tribe is to be applied as it is to the 
Maori people of New Zealand, or as it is used in Fiji. No 
portion of territory, however small, can be said to belong to 
any one of these divisions ; no single family of natives can 
fail to consist of members of more than one division ; both 
divisions where there are two, and all the divisions where 
there are more than two, arc intermixed in habitation and in 
' "property ; whatever political organization can be found can 
never be described as that of a tribe grouped round its 

hereditary or elective chief.” 1 

Thus the exogamous classes of Melanesia are strictly 
■a w n™™ 1 * analogous to those of Australia They are in no sense 
Mtail tribes, dans, or septs; they are social divisions which have 
aie strata' no other function than that of regulating marriage. And 
fw'irf just as in Australia so in Melanesia the distribution of the 
Auaiaij. community into exogamous classes determines the relations 
in which every member of it stands to every other and the 
Grtup«- terms in which he expresses it. Here, as elsewhere, the 
Uttooihips. classificatory terms of relationship express the group relations 
which are a direct consequence of the division of the people 
into exogamous groups or classes. “Speaking generally, 
observes Dr. Codringtcm, a it may be said that to a Melanesian 
man all worried ->f his own generation at least, are either 
sisters or wives : to the Melanesian woman all men are either 
brothers or husbands, An excellent illustration of this is 
given in the story of Taso from Aurora in the New Hebrides, 
in which Qatu discovers and brings to his wife twin boys, 
children of his dead sister; his wife asks, 1 Are these my 
children or my husbands?’ and Qatu answers, 4 Your husbands 
to be sure, they are my sister’s children.’ tn that island 
there arc two divisions of the people; Qatu and his wife 
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could not be of the same, Qatu and Iris sister and her 
children must be of the same; the boys therefore were 
possible husbands of Qatu's wife, but had they belonged to 
the other division their age would have made her count them 
her children rather than her brothers* Jt must not be under¬ 
stood that a Melanesian regards all women who arc not of his ■ 

ow n division as in fact his wives, or conceives himself to have 
rights which he may exercise in regard to those women of 
them who arc unmarried ; but the women who may be his 
wives by marriage, and those who cannot possibly be so t 
stand in a widely different relation to him ; and ft may be 
added that all women who may become wives in marriage 
and are not yet appropriated, are to a certain extent looked 
upon by those who may be their husbands as open to a 
more or less legitimate intercourse* In fact appropriation 
of particular women to their own husbands, though ejtat^ 

Iished by every' sanction of native custom, has by no means 
so strong a hold in native society, nor in all probability # 
anything like so deep a foundation in the history^ of the 
native people, as the severance of either sex by divisions 
which most strictly limit the intercourse of men and women 
to those of the section or sections to ivhich they do not 
themselves belong /' 1 

Thus Dr, Codrington’s view of the relation in which iiirTTiLaS 
among the Melanesians individual marriage stands to the \ * 

exogamous classes accords perfectly with the view which non on 
the best authorities on the Australian aborigines take 
the relation in which individual marriage stands to the 
exogamous classes in Australia In both these regions 
individual marriage is probably an innovation on an older 
system of group marriage, that is* of the p tflarriage relations 
whiefi are determined by the exogamous classes and ex¬ 
pressed by the dassificatory terms of relationship. 


jj TgUmifttt find Exogamy in S&ut/tertt Mtkmesm 
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In the Banks' Islands and the Northern New Hebrides in tb. 
the exogamous classes or kins, as Dr. Codrington calls them, 
are only two in number; and the system, with its descent in ami ii» 
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Nonh*™ the female line, corresponds accordingly to the S .mple two* 
dass system of the Umbunna and other Australian tribes. 
Each of these classes Is called a vest or vt# t which properly 
But neither in the Banks Islands nor in 


Htbrictci 
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tinguish them from each other, nor has either of them any 
ID the badge or emblem ; * in their small communities every neigh- 
“ Bd& bour is well known," 1 Thus we sec that when the exogenous 
divisions are few in number, the Melanesians, like some of 
the Central Australians, 1 are quite able to discriminate 
between them without having recourse to distinctive names 
for the divisions. And just as among the Australians so 
among the natives of the Banks' Islands, the Torres Islands, 
and the Northern New Hebrides each of these exogamy 
classes has its recognised equivalent m the neighbouring 
immunities, even though the Languages of these communities 
are different Thus a Banks' Islander knows who are of his 
own class and who are not in every island of his own group 
which he visits ■ and if he passes to Aurora m the New 
Hebrides he finds the equivalents of the two classes there 
also. Similarly the Aurora men know well who are of their 
. class in Pentecost and Lepers' Island ; and the Lepers 
Islanders know their class in Esptrifu Santo.' Those who 

- are of one class tytve) are said to be tovaia t»«i to the others, 

that is * of the other side of the house." A woman vf 
marries does not come over to her husbands side o i 
house, that is, she does not join his class (»«*). bu s- ■ 
said to be “ at the door ” tafw mateima). the doors being 
the ends of the native houses, Nor does the husband come 
over to his wife’s side of the house ; that is, he does not joi 
her class. The children all belong to their mothers side, 
that is, they take her class. All of the same class arc 
to one another. Hence a man’s children arc not Jus sogO^ 
since they belong to the other exogamous class; his near 
relations in the next generation are his sisters children. 

Not only are the members of each class forbidden 
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marry within their own class and obliged to seek their wives inr^-hr 
or husbands, as the case may be, in the other class, but 
irregular intercourse between members of the same class is ninm^c ■> 
regarded as a crime, as incest Formerly in the island 
Florida a man who committed such a crime would have 

of the if 

been killed and l[je woman would have been made a harlot; j;imj 

now that the severity of ancient manners lias been relaxed da5 " L 

money and pigs can condone the offence* but a much heavier 

fine is exacted than if a man had been caught sinning with 

a woman of the other class, who might have been his wife. 

in the Banks' Islands, if it became known that two members 

of the same class had been guilty of this disgraceful crime, 

as they considered it, the people of the other class would 

come and destroy the gardens of persons who belonged to 

the same class as the erring couple, nor would the persons 

so attacked offer resistance or utter a complaint. 

the same in Lepers 1 Island, where the seducer had to make 

large payment to the near relatives of the woman he had 

seduced In order to appease their anger and ‘"fence against PF 

the fault But cases of incest of this sort were always rare 

in all the islands j so strong was the feeling against the 

commerce of the sexes within the class. 1 On the other 

hand the feeling that the intercourse of the sexes waa 

natural when the man and woman belonged to different -— 

classes, was shewn by the form of native hospitality which “ * 

provided a guest with a temporary Wife. The observance of 

this custom is now readily denied in the Solomon and Banks' 

Islands, but it is not denied in the Northern New Hebrides, 
and Dn Codrington thinks there can be little doubt that it 
was once common everywhere. Only the woman lent to 
the guest must be one who might have bc£n his wife; she 
must belong to the other exogenous class (twttf). 1 

These facts are rightly adduced by Dr. Codrington as 
evidence that Individual marriage, or the appropriation of 

Thmc who contract thetn are despised 
uid even thhofwl, buE nwncjand pig* 

Uve been (fixen Bfld received, and so 
the marriage ti allowed to mind. See 
F- H. CodringtHi, ^ p* *&■ 

* IL f J. Gc 4 fiPgtot 4 tf/. rtV. p. 

14 
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Aregfoe particular women to their own husbands, has neither so 
strong a hold on the people nor so deep a foundation in 
Tdksorm their history as the exogamy of the classes \ in other words, 
they lend to shew that individual marriage was preceded by 
mutia] group marriage. The question whether the exogamous 

^ nuufj.sge? classes (w) are in fact traces of an old jeommunat system 
of marriage among the Melanesians has been raised by Dr, 
Codrington. He points out on the one hand that the natives 
have no memory' of a rime when all the women of one side 
were m fact common wives to all the men of the other side, 
and that there is no occasion on which the women become 
common to the men who are not of their class. The licence 
at festive gatherings is confessed to he great, but it is dis- 
orderly and illegitimate* and is not defended on the ground 
it. ihe of prescription. 1 But “on the other side, 1 * says Dl Codring- 
i® to be set the testimony* the strong testimony, of 
i*rm* for words, This is given by the plural form in which the terms 
f° r ‘mother* and * husband’ or 'wife* are expressed. In 
wifr and Mota - language the form is very' clear ; m is the plural 
cht piiirii prefix ; the division, side, or kin, is the vrve* and mother is 
term ; riwy rit « sm { [ s a member, as of a body, or a component 
ao^rdingiy part of a house or of a tree, and ta soal is either husband or 
uh™ - w ^ c - To mterpret ra as a prefix of dignity is forbidden by 

Ttittr the full consciousness of the natives themselves that it 

expresses plurality. The kin is the a child's mother is 
ia =dii 1 they of the kin* 1 his kindred. A man’s kindred arc not 

called his v*V£ because they are his mother's people; she is 

either ihatt tailed his in the plural,, his kindred, as if she were the 
representative of the kin ; as if he were not the child of the 
particular woman who bore him, but of the whole kindred 
for whom she brought him into the world- By a parallel 
use to this a plural form is given to the Mota word for child, 
rirtmem* with a doubled plural sign ; a single boy is called 
not 4 child 1 but 1 children, 1 as if his individuality were not 
distinguished from the common offspring of his vtvf r The 
same plural prefix is round in other Banks* Island words 
meaning mother ; ruvt in Santa Maria, relnc in Vanua Lava, 
rtnui in Tones Islands. The mother is called nUaki in 

1 R. IL CwUingttin, Tht Mtiuntrisw,. p. 37. 

* Slot* is one npf tlw Islands. 
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Whitsuntide, and ratahigi in Lepers' Island, that is the sisters, 
the sisterhood, because she represents the sister member* of 
the mtiBuHg 1 who are the mothers generally of the children. 
Similarly the one word used for husband*or wife has the 
plural form. In Mota a man does not call his wife a member 
of him, a component part of him, but his members, his com¬ 
ponent parts; and so a wife speaks of her husband. It is 
not that the man and his ivifc malcc up a composite body 
between them, but that the men on the one side and the 
women on the other make up a composite married body. 
The Mota people know that the word they use means this ; 
it was owned to myself that it was so, with a Melanesian 
blush, and a protestation that the word did not repre^nt a 
fact." s 


If the-plural forms for the Melanesian words meaningOiu*i- 
mother, husband, wife, and child thus point to a timrjpMTj n *"■ 
only relations between groups were recognised and relations 
between individuals were ignored, the same inference may 
be drawn from the classificatoiy system of relationship w hich of’the 
in common with so many savages the Melanesians employ. 

Thus to take the class ificatory system of Mota, one of the 
Banks* Islands, which may serve as a representative example, 
a man applies the same term Anwar to his father and to his 
father's brothers; he applies the same term vn>e to his 
mother and to his mother's sisters; he applies the same * * 

term natui to his own children and to the children of his 
brothers; and a woman applies the same term naiui to her 
own children and to the children of her sisters. In fact, as 
Dr, Codrmgton puts it, “all of one generation within the 
family connexion are called fathers and mothers oF all the 
children who form the generation belcftv them; a man’s 
brothers are called fathers of his children, a woman's sisters 
arc called mothers of her children ; a father’s brothers call 
his children theirs, a mother’s sisters call her children theirs,''* 

It is true that this wide application of the terms father and 
mother docs not imply any vagueness in the minds of the 


1 n~j.i7-nrr^ j«, [he name Jbr an tio. 
jjanfctm* dais (mvj m Leper*' : 

the wild (Aram a bwidi of frail* u if 
nil the mem bm i tf lh* um? d*&* hoflg 
m stajk. See R. 11 LthSiington, 
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natives of the present day as to physical paternity and 
maternity ; they know quite well what women bore and 
what men begot what children, and they can distinguish if 
necessary between the real and the nominal parents . 1 
Thc Nevertheless the extended use of terms which we translate 
Mrinoesiaii •• father ’ 1 and " mother" points to a time when the meaning 
Z<L< of the words was very different from that of physical pater- 
nity and maternity. For under thc system wh.ch we are 
Mother” considering a boy is sometimes called "father to a man 
do,Hl1 who is old enough to be his natural father, or “grandfather 
phytk&i to a man of his own agc. J Similarly, a girl may be 
*■ mother" to a woman who is old enough to be her real 
“atnoiij. mother, and “ grandmother" to a woman of her own age. 

But no Melanesian in such a case is so foolish as to imagine 
that the boy begat the man or that the girl gave birth to 
1 fnSr^rown woman. It is obvious, therefore, that the Melan¬ 
esians, like all peoples who employ the classificatory system 
of relationship, attach a meaning very different from that 
of physical paternity and maternity to the terms which we 
translate ’‘father" and "mother." Here as elsewhere the 
application of the classificatory terms of relationship is only 
intelligible on the hypothesis that them was a time in the 
history of the race when a group or women were the common 
wives of a group of men, and when all thc men were the 
: " fathers ” and all the women were the '* mothers " of all the 

children born or the group marriage, these terms “ father" 
and “ mother " signifying merely that the persons so desig¬ 
nated were members of intermarry ing groups, not at all that 
they had begotten or borne, as the case might be, all the 
children whom they called their sons and daughters. L'nlcss 
we can thus distinguish the classificatory sense of these terms 
from our own, it is vain to attempt to understand the primi¬ 
tive history of marriage. 

Children Although in these islands the system or mothcr-km 
belong to prevails, since children belong to the exogamous class {tv.*} 
pmTttm of their mother and not of their father, nevertheless it 
|hw| must be understood that the mother is in no way the head 
mother, of the family. The house of the family is thc fathers, tire 

1 B. H, Cndtlngioo, Tkt MOm- 1 R. H- Codrington, ®A tit> p. J9 
tiiaxs, pp. j6 tg. n4 ' e l * 
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garden is his, the rule and government are his; it is into nnri iw 
the father's house that the young bridegroom takes Isis ivife, '• 1■ 
if he has not one ready of his own. The closest relation- tiw* n not 
ship, howevefp according to native customs, is that which 
exists between the sister^ son and the mother's brother, n^iJuf s 
because the matter who transmits the kinship is not able - ’ F * 

to render the service which a man can give, A man's sons 
are not of his own kin, though he acts a father's part to 
them 5 but the tie between his sister's children and himselT 
has the strength of the traditional bond of ail native society, 
that of kinship through the mother. The youth, as he 
begins to feel social wants, over and above the food and 
shelter that his father gives him* looks to his mother's 
brother as the male representative of his kin. It is well 
known that in Fiji the vasti, the sister's son p has extra- m 

ordinary rights with his maternal uncle. The correspiffP 
ing right is much less conspicuous and important than this 
in the Melanesian Islands west of Fiji; but it is a matter of * 

course that the nephew should look to his mother's brother 
for help of every kind* and that the uncle should look upon 
his sister's son as his special care; the closeness of this 
relation h fundamental." 1 

While in these islands marriage is regulated by thctirc™- 
distribution of the whole community into two exogamous Se'uNbr 
classes, the simple rule that a man may not marry a woman n * 
of his own class is supplemented, as usually happens, by 2^^ 
further rules which prevent him from marrying women who which 
are nearly related Jo him, even though they belong to the 
class into which he is allowed to marry. Such women are 
his female first cousins, the daughters of his mother s 
brother or of his father's sister: his other female first 
cousins, namely the daughters of his mother's sisters and rooniH, 
of his father's brothers, necessarily belong to his own 
exogamous class, and being therefore debarred from him by 
the rule of class exogamy need not be considered here, 
lint the rule of class exogamy raises no barrier to the 
marriage of a man with his first cousin when she is the 
daughter of his mother’s brother or of his father's sister, 
since in either of these cases she belongs to the other 
* R. H, Odnnfitun, Tki p r 34, 
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exogamous class from which he is bound to take a wife. 
Indeed in some tribes, for instance the Urabunna M 
Australia, we have seen that such a first cousin is a man’s 
proper wife. 1 But among the Melanesians or the Banks 
Islands the marriage of such cousins is forbidden by custom, 
though not by the law of the classes; the children of a 
brother and a sister, though they necessarily belong to 
different exogamous classes, arc nevertheless regarded as 
too near akin to marry; if they married they would be 
said to M go wrong." * 

Cuswmnf Similarly, the two-class system with female descent, 
aT n:daB« which prevails in these islands, permits a man to many his 
ZZfZ* mother-in-law, since she necessarily belongs to the same 
]lL5m ,^r ^ oUS c1ass as his wife : but custom strictly interdicts 
DlV * such marriages. Not only does it forbid them to marry, 
tD^as usual it also forbids them to hold ordinary social 
intercourse with each other. In the Banks' Islands these 
„ rules of avoidance and reserve are very strict and minute. 

A man will not come near his wife's mother and she will 
not come near him. If the two chance to meet in a path, 
the woman will step out of it and stand wilh her bac 
turned till he has gone by. or perhaps, if it be more con¬ 
venient, he will move out of the way. At Vanua Lava, m 
Port Patteson, a man would not even follow his mot her-in¬ 
law along the beach until the rising tide had washed her 
footprints from the sand, Yet a man and his mothcr-in- aw 
may talk to each other at a distance ; but a woman will on 
no account mention the name of her daughter's husband, 
nor will he name hers. On the other hand a man does 
not avoid his wife’s father nor does a woman avoid her 
husband's father, though neither of them will mention,their 
father-in-law's name.* In the New Hebrides the practice is 
much the same as in the Banks 1 Islands. I*or example, m 
Lepers' Island a man and his mother-in-law' will not come 
near each other, but they may converse; only when he 



1 See abonr-r voL i. pp. 177 W 
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speaks to her, she must turn away, She may not address 
him by hEs name, though she docs not mind using it in 
speaking of him to others. Here* too* as in the Banks 4 
Islands a woman does not avoid her husband's father. 1 
Hence it appears that in the eyes of these people the lie 
between a woman and her daughter's husband is closer than 
that between a man and hEs son's wife This agrees with 
what wc have observed elsewhere * and what we might have 
anticipated on general grounds, namely, that in an early 
stage of society the bond between a mother and her child is 
tighter than that between a father and his child* in other 
words* that maternity counts for more than paternity. 

That all such customs of mutual avoidance between a 
man and his wife's mother originated in an instinctive feeling 
that they ought not to marry each other though the class 
system permitted them to do so, is, as we have scen^p* * 

view of Dr A. W, Howitt/ and it is by Far the most prob¬ 
able explanation of the custom that has yet been pro¬ 
pounded. So far as the people we arc now dealing with arc < of 
concerned, the theory is to some extent confirmed by the 
parallel rules of avoidance which arc observed among them t t™here 
on the one hand between a mother and her sons, and on the nn 4 iailEfl « 
other hand between brothers and sisters* Thus in Lepers' t**"™ 
Island, one of the New Hebrides, when a boy has reached a iLtll j 
certain age he no longer lives at home, as he had hitherto * 
done, bul takes up his quarters in the club-house (jpama/fy 
where he now regularly eats and sleeps. * And now begins 
his strange and strict reserve of intercourse with his sisters 
and his mother. This begins in full force towards his 
sisters; he must not use as a common noun the word 
which is the name or makes part of tl^*name of any of 
then^ and they avoid his name as carefully. He may go to 
his father's house to ask for food, but if his sister is within 
he has to go away before he eats ; if no sister is there he 
can sit down near the door and eat If by chance brother 
and sister meet in the path she runs away or hides. If a 

1 R, If, Codringtm, Tht Jfrfiri- oiarriige* of mothers with their 
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boy on the sands knows that certain footsteps are his sister's, 
he tvili not follow them, nor will she his. This mutual 
avoidance begins when the boy is clothed or the girl 
tattooed. The partition between boys and girls without 
which a school cannot be carried on Is not there to divide 
the sexes generally, but to separate brothers and sisters. 
This avoidance continues through life. The reserve between 
son and mother increases as the boy grows up, and is much 
more on her side than his. He goes to the house and asks 
for food ; his mother brings it out hut does not give it him, 
she puts it down for him to take ; if she calls him to come 
she speaks to him in the plural, in a more distant manner: 
"Come ye,’ she says, mim vatuti, not 'Come thou. If 
they talk together she sits at a little distance and turns 
away, for she is shy of her grown-up son. The meaning of 
plights is obvious," 1 

In fact, such rules of avoidance seem only explicable on 
the hypothesis that they originate in a horror of sexual inter¬ 
course between a brother and a sister or between a mother 
and her son, a horror which has led the people consciously or 
unconsciously to remove ns far as possible all temptations to 
such incest by socially dividing brothers from their sisters and 
mothers from their sons. The difference between these cases 
and the avoidance of a man and his mother-in-law is that, 
whereas under the twewdass system with female descent a 
man and his mother-in-law belong to different exogamous 
classes and are therefore theoretically marriageable, brothers 
and sisters, mothers and sons belong to the same exogamous 
class and are therefore not even theoretically marriageable to 
each other. The reason why the custom of avoidance is still 
observed between the two latter sets of relations, though they 
arc already excluded from each other by the rule of class 
exogamy, may be a feeling that incest with a sister or a 
mother is a crime so great that the rule of class exogamy 


1 FL |[. GxJringlon, T&* J/fAwf- 
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ja an insufficient safeguard against it* and that it needs lo 
be reinforced by other rules or customs which deepen and 
widen the gulf between these near relations. If most 
peoples, both barbarous and civilised, who share the horror 
at such unions, nevertheless place no social obstacles between 
brothers and sisters, between mothers and their sons* the 
reason may be that by inheritance through many generations 
the abstention from incest with sisters and mothers has 
become so habitual and instinctive in all normally consti¬ 
tuted persons that the external barriers which were once 
placed between brothers and sisters, between mothers and 
sons, have grown superfluous and so have gradually fallen 
away of themselves. The widespread custom of lodging The 
the young unmarried men in houses apart from their families 
may have been one of these artificial barriers ; it may have 
been adopted for the purpose of preventing a dangt-^p 
intimacy between the youths and their mothers and sisters. !; 

At least the Melanesian practice described by Dr. Codring- 
ton points in this direction ; for the marked avoidance of a pfhm* 
youth by his mother and sisters begins just at the time ‘ !LTalr 
when he becomes sexually dangerous and when, therefore, 
he is banished from the home to sleep with other males in 
the public club-house. Such club-houses, where the un¬ 
married men lodge away from their families, are common in 
New Guinea, Melanesia, and other parts of the world* 1 * 

In that part of Melanesia which is described by Dr. Cast™ 
Codrington M the Levi rate obtains as a matter of course, 

The wife has been obtained for one member of a family by 
the contributions of the whole, and if that member fails by 
death, some other is ready to take his place; so that the 
property shall not be lost; it is a matter ^arrangement for 
convenience and economy whether a brother, cousin, or 
uncle of the deceased shall take his widow. The brother 
naturally comes first; if a more distant relation takes the 
woman he probably has to give a pig. In Lepers 1 island if 
a man who is a somewhat distant cousin of the deceased 
wishes to take the widow, he adds a pig to the death-feast 
of the tenth or fiftieth day to signify and support his 
pretensions, and he probably gives another pig to the 

L Sm IL SdsnrtE, AifrnMfinm prW jIAftmri hWir ( Berlin, 190^1, pp. jm /^ + 
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widow's sisters to obtain their good-will. If two men 
contend for the widow she selects one* and the fortunate 
suitor gives a pig to the disappointed, in fact a woman, 
when once the proper payment has been made for her. 
belongs to those who have paid, the family generally; hence 
a man, as in the story of Ganvivids. will set up his sisters 
son in life by handing over to him one of his own wives ; 
not because the young man has a right to his uncles wives, 
but because the woman is already in the family. 1 “US 
in Melanesia the custom of the 1.evirate at the present day 
rests on a purely commercial or economic basis : the widow 
has been taught and paid for by the family she is their 
nropertv, and they will not part with her, at tcast without 
compensation. Here, as in most parts of the world, there 
is no evidence that the Levirate is derived, as J. F, McLennan 
tbujght, from a practice of polyandry; for m Melanesia 
"anything properly called Polyandry is unknown, nor ts it 
easy for natives to conceive of it as a possible marriage 

state." ■ . . , 

Thus far we have found only exogamy m its simple t 

form among the natives of Southern Melanesia the whole 
community being divided into two Intermarrying classes with 
descent in the female line. It remains to ask, is the system 
of exo-ramous classes combined with totemism in Southern 
Melanesia as it is In so many other places ? 1 he traces of 

totemism which Dr. Codrington has found in these islands 
arc few. In the northern part of Aurora, one of the M-'W 
Hebrides, there is a family which is named after the octopus 
twmta); and if a man of another family desired to catch 
and eat octopus, he would take one of the Octopus family 
with him to stand on the shore and cry " So-and-so wants 
octopus,” after which plenty of the fish woutd be taken. 
This custom closely resembles the magical ceremonies 
{i Htichiuma) of totem elans in Central Australia who provi e 

I k H CodringUMI, Tit Mtta** bring called ihc child; of both, Soch 
™ cohuhilitiotl, however, is sol so u’** 
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other people with a supply of their totem animats or plants 
to eat However* this Octopus family in Aurora have no 
scruple about eating the fish from which they take their 
name, nor do they trace their descent from it 1 If this is 
totem ism, it is totemism in decay Again, in Lifts* one of 1^4 
the Loyalty Islands, when a father was about to die, he [,’'j Ir ' n * 
might tell his family what sort of anitna! he would be after buittniie^ 
his death, it might be a bird or a butterfly Henceforth 
creatures of that sort would be sacred to his family, who 
would neither hurt nor kill one of them. If a member of 
the family happened to light on one of the sacred birds or 
butterflies or whatever it might be, he would say 11 That is 
papa" and offer him a coco-nut* Similar customs occur, 
as we shall see, in the Solomon Islands. Such beliefs and 
practices dearly tend to establish totem ism or something 
which resembles totem ism so closely that it might 
indistinguishable from it; for if the prohibition to kill and 
eat the sacred animal became hereditary in a family and 
were explained by a transformation of an ancestor into the 
animal, such a family would be to all intents a totem clan, 

But to this point we shall return Eater on. 

Further, in some parts of the Banks’ Islands and theBdiiefor 
New Hebrides certain of the natives believe that their life 
is associated with a material object, whether an animal, a s^nks 
plant, or an inanimate thing, which might be described as * 

their personal or Individual totem. In Mota, one of the ^ ^ 

Banks' Islands, such a personal totem, if we may call It 
is named an oiai or a tamaniu ; in Aurora, one of the New wilh SQrtW 
Hebrides, ft b called a ?wmt ; and ft is highly significant object, 
that the first two of these terms (aim and iamcmiu) are in 
different islands the accepted equivalents* of the English u<w. 
"soup* The following is Dr Codrington's account or these %*£***' 
curious objects, in which a portion of a man's life, or what 
has been called hb external soul, b apparently supposed to 
reside: "The use of the word in Mota seems properly 
and originally to have been to signify something peculiarly 
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md intimately connected with a person and sacred to him, 
something; that ho has set his fancy upon when he has seen 
it in what has seemed: to him a wonderful manner, or some 
one has shewn it to him as such. Whatever the thing 
might he the man believed it to be the reflection ol his own 
personality; he and his etri flourished, |ulTered, lived and 
died together. Hut the word must not be supposed to have 
been borrowed from this use and applied secondarily to 
describe the soul ; the word carries a sense with it which is 
applicable alike to that second sdr, the visible object so 
mysteriously connected with the man, and to this Invisible 
second self which wc call the sou!. There is another Muta 
word, tatimmu, which has almost if not quite the same 
meaning as atai has when it describes something animate or 
inanimate which a man has come to believe to have an 
4 ^stencc intimately connected with his own. 1 he word 
tamaniu may be taken as properly ‘ likeness,' and the noun 
, Iodt form of the adverb tama> as. like. It was not every one in 

pfonirtug Mata who had his tatnamu ; only some men fancied that 
Jl " they had this relation to a lizard, a snake, or it might be a 
stone; sometimes the tiling was sought for and found by 
drinking the infusion of certain leaves and heaping together 
the dregs ; then whatever living thing was first seen in or 
upon the heap was the tamauiu. It was watched but not 
* fed or worshipped ; the natives believed that it came at call, 
and that the life of the man was bound up with the life of 
his inimniu, if a living thing, or with its safety ; should it 
die, or if not living get broken or be lost, the man would 
die! Hence in case of sickness they woutd send to see if 
the tamaniu was safe and well. This word has never been 
used apparently for the soul in Mots; but in Aurora in the 
New Hebrides it is the accepted equivalent. It 7s well 
worth observing that both the dtai and the tammht, and it 
may be added the Motlav taltgi, is something which has a 
substantial existence of Its own, as when a snake or stone is 
a man's &ta* or tamaniu ; a soul then when called by these 
names is conceived or as something in a way substantial.” 1 
Again, the word ttunu 11 is used in Aurora to describe the 
. fancied relation of an infant to some thing or person from 

1 R. 1!. Cot|fiO£lira, Tk* Mtlattenmt, pp. 3 Jo if- 
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which or from whom its origin is somehow' derived, A woman The 
before her child is born fancies that a cocoa-nut,, bread - fru i h 
or some such thing; has some original connexion with her * pre^ni 
Infant When the child is born it is the rmmu of the cocoa- j^n"Iii?n* 
nut, or whatever it may be, and as it grows up it must by astaa*iiiL 
no means cat thatching, or it will be ill ; no one thinks that child^ 
there is any real connexion in the way of parentage, but the 
child is a kind of echo. There is another way in which a whm thr 
child is the nttita of a person deceased. Thus Arudulewari ^ l!|, ^5 - > 
is the mmu of a boy whom his moEber brought up and w ho nfiut Lynn 
was much beloved by her. This boy died not long before 
Arudiikwari was born* and then die mother believed that 
her foster-child had wished to come back to her, and that 
the infant was his mmu* Hut Amdulewari is not that 
person, nor, as he says* is his soul supposed to be the soul * 
of the dead boy ; he himself is the nunu t the echo /cs 
reflection of him. So Vikmalas, a name which means 
1 Bring-the-day-after/ was born after an adopted child of 
hi* mother's had been killed and not brought back till the 
day after, and he is the nun# of the slain person come in 
his placc + In Mata there is no such use of nunum* but 
there is a notion that a man may have something not 
exactly his otai or tamamm^ with which he U originally 
connected. A man will scatter money into a deep pool 
among the rocks on the shore into which the tide is pouring, 
a sacred place; he will call on his near forefathers, dive in, 
and scat himsdf upon the bottom. If he sees anything 
there, a crab or cuttle-fish perhaps, he fancies that is his 
real origin and beginning; he gets mam, supernatural power, 
from it, and pigs will multiply to him." 9 

This instructive account of the things with which some 
Melanesians believe their life to be mysteriously united 


3 AW^/ i« l he form which the 
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mean* ,L abiding <rf recurrent iifipre*- 
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tics down tired M night and feels ihc 
line paltinj; u if a fish were caught, 
though the hive h m bnger cm hi* 
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Thu.* suggests points of com pari son with totem ism or with beliefs 
riband atin to totem * 3(XI elsewhere. A distinction must apparently 
fxmaMin be drawn between the alai and the tamaniu of Mota on the 
^ ll? a one side and the mtnu of Aurora on the other ; for whereas 
m.m list fl & j/ and tamanin are acquired by a man for himself* the 

/tuna is determined for him by his mothejr at birth or rather 
LirtHminM before it. Hence, while the a/m and the iamaniu correspond 
his mother closely to the personal totem of the Australians and the per- 
his totem or mamt$Q of the North American Indians/ the 

hemi- the mmu resembles in some respects the ordinary clan totems of 
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the Central Australians, since like them it is determined 
before birth by the fancy or the mother, and appears tike 
them to be, at least in some cases, a reincarnation of the 
spirit of a dead person. For even though the natives may 
be serious in asserting that persons bom like Arudulewari 
Vilcmalas are not the actual reincarnation but only the 
" echo ” or " reflection ” of the dead children who have " come 
back" or been "brought back" to the mother, yet it seems 
most probable that such beliefs arc only a slightly modified 
form of a real belief in the reincarnation of the dead. And 
if the mum may be or may formerly have been the spirit of 
a dead person reborn from the mother's womb, what are we 
to say when the ttunu is a coco-nut, a bread-fruit, or some 
such thing? Analogy suggests that in these cases the nut, 
or the fruit, or whatever it was, may in like manner have 
been supposed to enter into the mother and impregnate her; 
in fact that her child may have been thought to be nothing 
but the nut, or the fruit, or whatever it was, disguised in 
human form. Similar stories of the Iw pregnat ion of women 
by fruits and so forth are world-wide/ and no doubt they 
rest ultimately 6 n a real belief that such things can happen. 
Thus the nunu of Aurora confirms, or at all events ijf explic¬ 
able by, the primitive theory of conception which appears to 
lie at the root of totembm. Hence if the Tacts recorded by 
Dr. Codnngton are not totem ism of the ordinary type, they 


1 See vol. i. f*p. 49 
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nevertheless seem to throw light on the origin of the whole 
system. 

Lastly, in Vatc or Fate* one of the most southerly of the Trace nt 
New Hebrides, a trace of totem ism may perhaps be detected 
in the statement that IJ household gods were supposed to 
be present in tha shape of stones, trees, fish^ and fowls, 

These incarnations were never eaten by their respective 
worshippers. 111 


Since the foregoing discussion of traces of totem ism in Dt.RU.-xv* 
Southern Melanesia was written and printed, I have received “ 

through the courtesy of Or. W. J-L R. Rivers an early copy In Mda- 
of his paper " Totemism in Polynesia and Melanesia," which Ew 
embodies the results of investigations made by him per¬ 
sonally in these regions In the year 1908, The results are 
part of the work dorm by Dr Rivers for the Percy Slad^i 
Trust Expedition, His evidence and conclusions both 
tend, as it appears to me, to confirm the inferences which 
I had drawn independently from Dr Cod ring ton's testimony. 
Accordingly I shall leave the foregoing discussion as I wrote 
it, and shall now embody the new facts which the recent 
enquiries of Dr Rivers have brought to light. 3 

In the Reef Islands,* which form part of the Santa Cruz 
group, the people are divided into a number of exogamous 
classes or clans, each of them with otic or more kinds of port of ib* 
animals which the members of the class or clan are forbidden 
to eat The exogarnous classes are called mam t and each 
has its own special name. Dr. Rivers heard of eight such 
classes, though they are not all found on all of the islands* 

In the Island of F^ukap the classes are four in number and 
bear the names of Pdembo, Pcpendat, Penvel, and Pdengam. 

In the island of Feleni they are five in number and bear the 
names of Peicmbo, Repaid al, Peleive, Fckuii, and Fepali, 

Dr. Rivers does not mention the rule of descent of the 
classes, but we conjecture that as elsewhere in Melanesia 


1 G. Turner, ^^(Lodon, 1SS4K 
p_ 3,34, 
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children belong to the class of their mother* Members 
of the Felcmbo class may not eat eds, and on Nukap 
this prohibition applies both to sea cels and to fresh water 
etls On the island of Pcleni. however, members of the 
Pctcmbo class draw a distinction between sea eds and 
fresh water eds; Tor while none of them will eat sea eels, 
some of them will cat fresh water ceb, though others will 
not, opinions differing as to whether the salt water and the 
fresh water species are the same or different animals l he 
very raising of this question of zoological classification 
suggests that totemism is here breaking down. Another 
indication of this falling away from totemic orthodoxy is 
that the Pdembo people in the same island or Felon i partake 
of turtle, w hile their stricter brethren in the island of Nnkap 
do nob However, even in Pcleni turtle is tabooed to the 
Pdembo people when sickness is rife; which shews how old 
superstitions revive in times of distress. Members of the 
Pclewe class in Pelcni may not eat the flying fox {pekt) nor 

the Stingray f/w) noT a fish callcd awau> whkh is pcrhapS a 
Sterpowa. The forbidden animals of the other classes or 

clans are all fishes, the species of which Dr- Rivers was not 
able to identify. The islanders believe vaguely in their 
descent from the forbidden animats. They have common 
houses for the men, and apparently each exogamousclass 
or clan (putt) should have its own men's house (afa/w), 
though at the present time members of different classes live 
together in the same house. Thus it appears that the Reef 
Islanders have totemism of the ordinary sort characterised 
by exogamy of the totemic clans or classes and prohibitions 
to eat the toterpic animals. 1 

To^b*. Further, in the Santa Cruz group Dr Rivers ascertained 
in Tcmoiu, the existence of normal totem ism in the .small islan o 
Tcmotu, at the north-west corner of the larger island of 
Saan Crux \^ en j an( ) Jij*; informants were confident that the institution 
1,Und5 - was general in Santa Cnra They knew of four exogamous 
classes or dans called non in their own island *, one of the 
classes is named after a fish called mbit , another after the 
shark {mbua), another after a red fish like the trumpeter-fish 

* W H Tt Hi vert, "Tatiniim ill rtf Amknftilagtfxi fastituU* 
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(mbcmihi), and another after the pawpaw (tomboo). Each 
class or clan believes itself to be descended from the sort of 
animal from which it takes its name. The people who have 
the red fish [ftsbembld) for their totem are said to have red 
eyes, thus resembling their totemie animal. But in addition 
to their totems ^he members of each class of dan are 
forbidden to cat certain other kinds of animals or plants. 

Thus the wH r people, besides the fish of that name, may 
not cat the octopus (trto ) 9 a sea-snake (m) t a red yam 
(tungiamFh and the fowl (kio). The mhttnbfa people may 
not cat the turtle (™), the Imd t?/ p a sea crayfish, the octopus, 
and a big banana (papindd). The Shark (ffibua) people 
may not eat that part of a shark's flesh which lies under the 
black part or its skin ; whereas they are free to cat the flesh 
which lies under the white skin near the tail. No man may 
marry a woman of his own class or dan (nan)} 

The existence of totemism in the Santa Cim group, as W J«ti 
i>r. Rivers afterwards learned, had already been reported by ^ 

Mr. Wilhelm Joest That traveller found the islanders uiUcmism 
divided into twelve exogatitous and totemie classes or dans I? nUj c nj , 
(ritfw), each named after a species of animals or plants, which 
members of the particular class or dan are forbidden to cat. 

The prohibited animals or plants arc as follows’ the shark 
(mbtta), the dolphin the whale (bztiid), the dog (kuU), 

the pigeon («&), the fowl (ki&\ three fishes (ni&Iti y mfot w 
fH&ilta) w the pawpaw and two other plants (the niaka 

and kanaiapiti\ It is believed that any one who cats the 
prohibited fishes nr the pigeon will fall to pieces, his teeth 
dropping out; white he who has a plant for his totem is 
forbidden to dig it as well as to eat iL Persons who have 
the dog for their totem may not give any bf their food to a 
dog. Further, no man will inter any word of which the 
name of his totem forms part," 

Thus the combined evidence of Mr, joest and Dr, Rivers 
dearly proves the existence of normal totemism in the 
Santa Cm2 group. We see among these istanders what 

1 W. H, Vl Rirer*. 41 Tutorial in 1 W + Joc*l T repented by A. Rutter, 

Vo\jnnh M relaitrtLi/" Jvttma! vf N**4 Siidstr-SiMrr (tkilin, 1&Q% pp. 
tkt Rtpd Antkr*pvkgif&l Imtitute, jSS, 

Him. pp. \&% 
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Dr. Rivers calls the cardinal signs of totemism, namely 
exogamous classes or clans named after animals or plants, a 
belief in tlic descent of members of the classes or clans from 
tlicir eponymous animals or plants, and a prohibition to eat 
these animals or plants. 

further. Or. Rivers with the help o£ the Rev. W. J. 
fcokiT” 1 Jurrad ascertained the existence of normal totem ism in the 
island of Vanikolo, The islanders are divided into ten 
exogamous and totemic classes or clans, each named after 
its totem. The totems are as follows: a kind of fish (mere ); 
the hermit crab (veseriamokd ); the stingray (vere) ■ a kind 
of fish HffK); the sea-lion («*); a mullet («wwr); 
ivater (wire ); fire (*0»); a bowl (Ugmete ); and grass 
(ambutni). Whenever the totem is a fish, members of the 
e class or clan afe forbidden to eat it; but the restrictions 
laid on people whose totems are not fish are various. Thus 
Water people may not drink the water of a certain bubbling 
pool; Grass people may not walk on grass; and Bowl 
people may not eat food prepared in a bowl. Only the 
Kire people seem to be subject to no taboo. In all 
people trace their descent from their totem. Thus I-ish 
totem. people arc descended from fishes ; Water people ate de¬ 
scended from water; Fire people arc descended from a fire 
„ which can still be seen ; Grass people arc descended from 
grass which gave birth to a female child ; and Bowl people 
are descended from a child who floated to their bland in a 
bowl, t hus it is quite clear, as Dr. Rivers observes, that in 
this district, in the heart of Melanesia, we have genuine 
totemisrp, 3 

ratemaB, Again, far away from the Santa Cruz group. Dr. Rivers 
was informed by the Rev, Dr. J, W. Mackenzie of what 
appears to be normal totembm in the island of Efatc, 
one of the most southerly islands of the New Hebrides 
group. For these islanders arc divided into ten or more 
exogamous classes called najlak, each of which takes its 
name from a plant or animal. The following are the 
totems, as we may call them, from which the classes or 
clans derive their names: (t) the namaktmr t a tuber like 
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the arrowroot ; (3) the taro ; (3) the yam ; (4) the coco- 
mit; (5) the breadfruit; (6) the ter , a kind of fungus; 

(7; the Hama!, a kind of wild yam ; (8) the nifa, a plant 
with large leaves like those of the banana ; {9) the &mw> a 
■shelE ■ and (1^) the wiii t the octopus. VV f e arc not toEd 
whether the mqpibers of these exogamous classes arc 
forbidden to eat the plants or animals from which they take 
their names. In any case, as Dr Rivers rightly observes, 
the association of exogamous divisions with eponymous 
plants and animals makes it highly probable that these 
divisions are totemic clans or the ordinary sort. 1 

Hut while Dr. Rivers has thps proved the existence ofintbt 
normal totemism both in the Santa Cm: group to the |linlu ' 
north of the New Hebrides and In the island of Erate to 
the south of it, he failed, after very full enquiries, to discover Mlli 
any evidence of the institution in the Northern New Hebrides, 
namely m the Banks' and Torres Islands. However, 

though he did not find the institution itself, he made a 
very interesting discovery; for he found among these 
islanders, particularly among the natives of Moia and 
Motlav, a series of belters and customs from which a 
system of totemism pure and simple, that is, of totemism 
stripped of its later adjunct, exogamy, might easily 
have been developed. As the discovery is of great 
importance for its bearing on the whole question of the “ 
origin of totemism, it will be best to report it at full 
length in the discoverer's own words, Dr. Rivers writes 
as follows 


" Though developed totemism thus appears to be absent, Di.rIvks* 
there was found in the Banks’ Islands a group of beliefs " cco,mi 
which are of the greatest interest in cob faction with the mw 
possible origin of totemism. In these islands devoid of the a " lbd * rfl - 
developed institution there exist beliefs which seem to 
furnish the most natural starting point for totemism, beliefs 
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which Dr. Kramer has been led by the Australian evidence 
to regard as the origin of the institution- 

14 In the island of Mota in the Banks 1 group there are 
many individuals who are not permitted by the custom of 
the island to cat the flesh of certain animals nor to eat 
certain fruits nor touch certain trees. Tlye ground for the 
prohibition in most cases is that the person is believed to be 
t*vjibri- the animal or fruit in question, his mother having received 
th^r some influence from the animal or plant at conception or at 
Hupj^Ji C some other period of pregnancy, 

" The course of events is usually as follows; a woman 
sitting down in her garden or m the bush or on the shore 
fields an animal or fruit in her loincloth. She takes it up 
and carries it to the village, where she asks the meaning of 
the appearance. The people say that she will give birth to 
frun i^fr-HTc a child who will have the characters of this animal or even, 
thecSd ^ appeared p would be himself or herself the animal. The 
woman then takes the creature back to the place where she 
had found it and places it in its proper home ; if it is a 
land animal on the land ; if a water animal in the pool or 
stream from which it had probably come. She builds up a 
wall round it and goes to visit and feed it every day. After 
a time the animal will disappear, and it h believed that that 
is because the animal has at the time of its disappearance 
entered into the woman. It seemed quite clear that there 
was no belief in physical impregnation on the part of the 
animal, nor of the entry of a material object in the form of 
the animal into her womb, but so far as I could gather, an 
animal found in this way was regarded as more or teas 
supernatural, a spirit animal and not one material, from the 
beginning* r * 

H It has happened in the memory of an old man now 
living on Mota that a woman who has found an animal in 
her loincloth has carried it carefully in her dosed hands to 
the village, but that when she has opened her hands to 
show it to the people, the animal has gone, and in this case 
it was believed that the entry had taken place while the 
woman was on her way from the bush to the village. 

K I could not find out what interval usually elapses 
between the disappearance of the animal and the birth of 
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the child* hut this did not seem to be regarded as a matter 
of importance, for it tv as dear that this belief was not 
accompanied by any ignorance of the physical r&fe of ihe 
human father, and that the father played the same part in 
conception asJn cases of birth unaccompanied by an animal 
appearance, \\k: found it impossible to get definitely the 
belief as to the nature of the Influence exerted by the 
animal on the woman, but it must be remembered that 
any belief of this kind can hardly have escaped the many 
years of European influence and Christian teaching which 
the people of this group have received. It is doubtful 
whether even a prolonged investigation of this point could 
mow elicit the original belief of the people about the nature 
of the influence* 

« When the child is bom it is regarded as being in some 1tn'M. 
sense the animal or fruit which had been found and tended i4 
by the mother. The child may not eat the animal during 
the whole of its life, and if it does sn ? will suffer serious aja( ^ 
illness, if not death. If it is a fruit which has been found 
the child may not eat this fruit or touch the tree on which 
It grows, the latter restriction remaining in those cases in 
which the fruit is inedible. Thus a fruit used as a taboo 
mark would be useless for this purpose to one who owed to 
It his origin, 

» A case has occurred quite recently in which a girl 
unwittingly offended against the prohibition. She was an 
ed-tblld, and when quite young had gone to fish with some 
companions on the shore* They caught some fish inc aiding 
an eel, and all were cooked by them on the shore In the 
same pot, and were then eaten. A few ^hours afterwards 
the child began to rave and became* quite mad* The 
people Inquired into the doings of the child and found th.it 
she had not eaten any part of the cel, but only the fish 
cooked in the same pot, and this was held to be sufficient to 

have produced her condition- 

“ 1 inquired Into the idea at the bottom of the pcohibi- 
tion of the animal as food, and it appeared to be that the 
person would be eating himself. It seemed that the act 
would be regarded as a kind or cannibalism. It was 
evident that there is a belief in the most intimate relation 
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not only belief in descent from the totem, but also the 
ambiguity which so often accompanies this belief. Thus 
in the Eastern Solomons we have seen that while acknow¬ 
ledging their descent from the totem-animal, the people 
regard this animal rather as the representative of a human 
ancestor than as the ancestor itself- 1 This belief becomes 
perfectly natural if the ancestor has two natures, one human 
and the other animal; if he is t as in the Banks 1 Islands, 
an animal in human form. The characteristic features of 
totemisrn become perfectly natural if the institution has 
grown out of such a belief as that of the Banks 1 islanders, 
or the similar beliefs suggested by Dr. Frazer" 

This highly instructive and important evidence of Dr. 
Rivers suggests some remarks. In the first place the 
customs and beliefs described by him in Mota and ft lot lav 
are clearly equivalent to the hu/iu customs and beliefs 
described by Dr. Codrington in Aurora, another of the 
New r Hebrides ; and Dr, Rivers's account confirms on all 
points the interpretation which I had given independently 
of the riurni* 

In the second place it is to be observed that if only 
all the inhabitants of Mota and Motlav imagined them¬ 
selves to have been conceived and born in this fashion, and 
if they all observed the corresponding taboos, wc should 
have what may be called a totemic system which would 
resemble very closely the totemic system of the Arunia and 
oiher tribes of Central Australia. For in that case every 
man, woman, and child would believe himself to be for all 
practical purposes Ehe incarnation in human form of a spirit 
animal or plant which had entered into his or her mother's 
womb at some tfme during pregnancy; for in the circum¬ 
stances described by Dr. Rivers the spirit animal or plant 
is apparently not supposed to enter her at the actual 
moment of impregnation but always at some other time. 
The main differences between the beliefs of the Australians 
and the ftlelancsians in this respect are twa First, whereas 
according to the Melanesians the thing which enters the 

I fcetow, pp T 104 i-;. wu printed before I retted Dr r 
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woman is a spirit animat or plant, according to the 
Australians It is a spirit child, the reincarnation of an 
ancestor who is associated rather than identified with an 
animal or plant. Hut this distinction is after all a very 
slender one ; for we are expressly told that to the thinking 
of the Aronta\hc ancestors who are thus born again "are 
so intimately associated with the animals or plants the 
name of which they bear that an akkeringa man of, say, 
the kangaroo totem may sometimes be spoken of either 
as a man-kangaroo or as a kangaroo-man. The identity 
of the human individual is often sunk in that of the animal 
or plant from which lie is supposed to have originated/' 1 
Second, the other main distinction between the Australian 
and the Melanesian beliefs is, that whereas the Australians 
believe the unborn spirits of their totemie ancestors to be 
distributed over the country at certain definite spots, each 
of which as a rule is inhabited by the spirits of only one 
totem, the Melanesians appear to imagine the unborn spirits 
of their totemie animals and plants to be under no such 
local restrictions, but to be free to enter into women any¬ 
where. In this respect, therefore, the Melanesians occupy 
precisely the stage of thought which on purely theoretical 
grounds 1 postulated as the one Immediately antecedent 
to the stage at present occupied by the Arunta and other 
Central Australian tribes; in fact the Melanesian system 
Is exactly what I called "the original pattern, the absol¬ 
utely primitive type of totemism, * At the present day, 
it is true, the system is not universally diffused among 
the islanders ; many, but not all, of them believe themselves 
to have been thus conceived by their mothers, and accord¬ 
ingly many, but not all, of them observe th; totemie taboos 
winch such a mode of conception entails with regard to 
the particular kind of animat or plant with which each 
person so brought into the world believes himself to be 
identified. But when we remember that the islanders have 
for many years been subjected to European influence and 
missionary teaching, we may reasonably surmise that the 
system which now partially obtains among them was 
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formerly universal, in other words, that in the old days 
every man, woman, and child believed himself or herself 
to have been thus conceived and to he thus related to a 
particular species of animals or plants, which accordingly 
he or she respected as their kinsfolk. If that was so, 
— it becomes probable that the knowledge which these 

Melanesians now possess of the part played by the father 
in the begetting of children was learned by them from 
Europeans, and that formerly they were as ignorant of 
it as many Australian tribes are to this day, 
ih MutE.Lv Amongst the Melanesians we may perhaps detect an 
approach 11 a PP r0at b to the characteristic Australian distribution of the 
rhr unborn spirits among local totem centres; for we have seen 
mures of in Motlav, when a woman wishes to conceive a child 
rirc^ftttHA* of a particular sort, she resorts to a place known to be 
frequented by spirit animals or plants of tile kind which 
she desires the infant to resemble. In the case mentioned 
by Dr + Rivers the place frequented by light coloured crabs, 
to which women repair in order to receive spirits of light 
coloured crabs into their wombs, is hardly distinguishable 
from what the Arimta would call an eknattiktV/a or local 
totem centre of a Crab clan. 1 

weds Thus die conccptional totem ism, as we may call k, of 

3 X 5 k-mii t ^ lc Banks 1 Islanders presents many points of resemblance 
■* Mriajtetuj, to the conception al totem ism of the Arunta and other tribes 
Spiral °f Central Australia, Hut on one point of fundamental 
avnrt -*■ importance our information in regard to the system of the 
to * Banks' Islanders is unfortunately defective- Dr. Rivers 
rniLny t omitted to enquire whether a man may or may not marry a 

thcMflK woman who has the same conceptiona] totem as himself; 

whether, for example, an Eel man is allowed or forbidden 
locem m to marry an Eel woman, In other words, we do not know 
w hether the Banks' Islanders apply the rule of exogamy to 
eimjcL-iufe their conceptional totems as they do to the two great social 
c ^ asscs (vtw) into which they are divided* Dr. Rivers has 
»■ Bin™ written to Melanesia to enquire into the matter, and it h to 
cepUto&J ^ hoped that information will be forthcoming which will 
C ^ AT u P ambiguity. Meantime the question remains in 

mrf. u suspense. Arguing from analogy, I conjecture that the 

1 Ai tu \htvz *£wmikitfa r see above, vq), i jij>, 1S9 
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Banks' Islanders, like the Arunta and other Central Australian 
tribes, do riot apply the rule of exogamy to their conceptions I 
totems, in fact, that their concept ion a] totem) sin has no 
influence whatever on marriage, The reason why, like the 
Arunta, they should keep their totemism quite distinct from 
their exogamy 3 ^ if my interpretation of exogamy be correct, 
vcf y Simple. It is that exogamy was devised to prevent 
the marriage of certain kinsmen with their kinswomen, and 
that this object could not be achieved by applying the rule 
of exogamy to totemlc groups which, like those of the 
Banks' Islanders and the Central Australians, arc not 
hereditary. For example, with conception^] to Lem ism such 
as we find it m these two regions, we may have a family 
consisting of a Crab father, a Lizard mother, a Rat son, and 
an Eel daughter. Now if you wish to prevent the brother 
From marrying his sister, the father from marrying his 
daughter, and the mother from marrying her son, it is dear 
that you cannot do it by laying down a rule that no man 
may marry a woman of his own totem. For this rule, even 
if strictly observed, would still leave the Rat brother free to 
marry his Eel sister, the Crab Father free to marry his Eel 
daughter, and the Lizard mother free to many her Rat son. 
That is why, as 1 have already pointed out/ the Arunta 
and other Central Australian tribes, retaining the primitive 
system of concept tonal totem ism, have not applied the rule 
of exogamy to their totemic dans, which accordingly have 
no influence whatever on marriage; and that is why I 
conjecture that the Banks' Islanders in like manner, who 
have a similar system of concept ion al tote mis m, do not apply 
the rule of exogamy to the groups of persons who have the 
same conceptional totems, though they do,»!?ke the Central 
Australians, apply the rule rigidly to the two great hereditary 
classes (pevt) into which the whole community is divided. 
If my conjecture should prove to be correct, it is obvious 
that the resemblance between the conceptional totem ism of 
the Banks 1 Islanders and that of the Central Australians 
would be very close indeed ; and we should have fresh and 
strong confirmation of the view, which I have advocated, 
that the two institutions of exogamy and totcimism arc in 
f Vot. i. pV' ■$$ *y- 
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their nature and origin entirely distinct from and independent 
of each other. Whether these tilings are so or not, will 
hang in large measure on the answer to be given to Dr, 
Rivers's question. J hope that the answer may yet come in 
time to find a place later on in this work. 

[fshc Another observation suggested by Dr^F-iversus important 

t^E-nL^uf discoveries is this. If he is right, as I believe him to be, in 
ihr MrLui- thinking that the beliefs and customs of the Banks' Islanders 
with regard to conception practically amount to totem ism in 
loirmiMu embryo* it becomes very difficult to draw a sharp line or 

11 u'viPhi-A distinction between what I call the clan totem and the 

individual or personal totem. For it seems clear that 
irinsLNAie on the Mota + as on the Arunta, system the relation between 
between • a mat i art£ j his totem Is one and the same whether he is the 
..:; i iiFi only man who stands In that relation to the totemic animal 
IT^p-rv^li or whether there are a multitude of people who do sol For 
LMm r iinLc example, if in any community there arc fifty people who 
r claim to be Eels because the spirit of an eel entt-red into 
appcdj* their mothers ; and if there be one solitary man who claims 

„i numJr ^ be a Hermit Crab because the spirit of ;i hermit crab 

^ 3 cnlcrec ^ * nl ° mot bex I shall we say that the fifty Eel 
people have got the cel for their totem, and that the one 

solitary Hermit Crab man has not got the hermit crab for 

his totem, merely because there is only one of him,, while 

there are fifty of the others? It is hardly right thus to 

discriminate between hinds on the ground of a merely 
numerical di(Terence, If we call the eel the clan totem of 
the fifty, we seem bound to call the hermit crab the 
individual or personal totem of the one. And it is to be 
remembered that with the conceptional mode of determining 
the totems, wBkh was probably in all cases the original 
mode* it is very much a matter of accident whether a 
totemic group expands into a multitude or dwindles away to 
one or nothing. If many pregnant women happen to be 
visited, say, by butterflies, then there will be many Butterfly 
men and women bom, and the Butterfly dan will be strong 
accordingly ; and if only one pregnant woman happens to 
be visited by, say, a flying fox, then there will be only one 
Flying Fox man or woman in the community. 33 ut 
accident or fashion (for we have seen that women have their 
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tastes in such matters) might easily determine that these 
proportions should be reversed, so that Flying Foxes should 
swell into a powerful clan and Butterflies be reduced to a 
single specimen. In short in truly primitive totem ism the 
distinction Leiden a dan totem and an individual totem is 
merely one oi^nujiiber; the clan totem is the totem of 
many, the individual totem is the totem of few or one. 

Further it may be observed that a system of con cep- \ . .e. m 
tional totem ism like that of the A runt a and the Hanks'" u '! JLT]i 

SWftiU 

Islanders leaves a good deal of freedom to the women m 
determining what shall be the totem of their child. For 
m Motlav, as we saw, a woman will visit the place which 10 

is known to be frequented by a particular sort of animal, 
in order that the spirit of one of these animals may enter (nJiw ^ 
her womb and be born in human form* It is probable that 
this choice is often exercised by women In similar circum- 1 l|, , ,|fi ' M ^ 
stances ; hence it would be easy for a mother to arrange r.L-.y- ihr 
that her child should be of her own or of her husband's Lt l115 ' 

, I li: u lih >n ul - 

totem, and so to initiate descent of the totem cither in the i ■ L.-m, 

maternal or in the paternal line. This Is another way 

which purely concept ion al totem In in might easily pass into us u* 

hereditary tolemism ; whereas it is very difficult to imagine fllMil,HllK 

how a system of hereditary totem Ism could ever devclope 

or degenerate into a system or conceptional totem ism pure 

and simple. This is h as I have already pointed out, a reason 

for holding that the conceptional totcimsm of the tribes in 

the centre of Australia is older than the hereditary totem ism 

of the coastal tribes. ] 

Las tty, it is not without significance that the taboos n» tab«* 
imposed by conceptional totem ism on the Banks' Islanders 
come into operation from birth and not mcr^ty from puberty. o i r ■ n.-a 
Even children must strictly abstain from eating their totems 
or they will suffer severely if they partake of the forbidden 
food. The reason for the abstinence Ts p on Dr, Riverrfs 
shewing, very simple ; it is that each person identifies him- 
self so completely with the animal or plant, which is his 
totem, that were he to eat it he would be in a manner 
eating himself Thus the abstinence from the flesh of the 
animal or from the fruit of the plant has no relation to 

I Sw ibevc H Td, t, itjx IJG iy., 3*2 rf- 
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marriage, as we might suspect it of having if It did not 
come into operation till puberty* This so far confirms the 
conclusion which I have conjectural ly reached, that among 
the Banka 1 Islanders, as among the Amnia and kindred 
tribes of Central Australia, the two institutes of totemism 
and exogamy are totally distinct. If that inclusion should 
prove to be correct, we should accordingly In both these 
regions enjoy the great advantage of being able to study 
die two systems separately; for in both regions, if I am 
right, exogamy has crossed but not confused the lotcmtc 
scent. With these two example?; before us of totemism and 
exogamy existing side by side, yet not commingling* in 
the same community t it should be as easy for ns to dis¬ 
criminate between the institutions in theory as it obviously 
Is for the natives to distinguish between them in practice. 

Some fresh information was further procured by Dr. 
Rivers with regard to the tamaniu of the Banks" Islanders, 
which lias already been described on the authority of Dr, 
Codr mg ton. 1 The tatrmnw f says Dr, Rivers, is at the same 
time a person's familiar and his life-token. When an)' one 
wishes to obtain a tamamu he resorts to a wizard who has 
supernatural poiver (z/frt/ra) in such matters or who is the 
hereditary possessor of a stone endued with magic virtue. 
The wizard then solemnly extracts the juice of certain 
leaves, drinks it, and deposits the leaves in some cleft of 
the rocks, where they cannot be reached by salt water. 
The people wait till the leaves stink and then watch the 
cleft to sec some animal come out When the creature 
appear^ It is regarded as the tamarnu of the person on 
whose behalf the rite ha.s been performed. It is taken up. 
put in a suitable' place* and visited from time to time. No 
man will eat an animal of the same sort as his himaniu. 

The creature is supposed to perform two functions, a 

maleficent and a beneficent. In its maleficent character 
it acts as a minister of vengeance, attacking the enemies 
of its master at his desire communicated through the wizard 
who procured It originally for him. Thus, if it is an eel. 

it will bite its master’s foes ; if it Is a shark, It will swallow 

them. On the other hand, when the owner of the iamaniu 
1 See atave,. pp, Si iqq* 
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falls ill, the animal appears in the more amiable character 
of a life-token. The patient goes or sends to inspect it 
and ascertain how it fares; for the life of the man is 
bound up with that of the animal If something is dis¬ 
covered stick of; to the creature’s skin, it is removed, and 
the man natur^Ty recovers. Rut if the animal is found 
dying, the man is dying also ; and when it departs this 
life he gives up the ghost A ease of this kind happened 
lately in Mota. A blind man had as Iris familiar animal r,, N^J 
Uamania) a large lizard which lived in the roots of a big ^ 
banyan tree near the village. Having fallen sick he told {£«»«.> 
a friend to go and see the reptile, saying 11 Look at me, 
by which he meant to say ’■ Look at the lizard, which is 
me." The first time the friend went to the tree, his heart 
failed him and he retreated without daring to call upon 
the lizard. Hut fortified by the companionship of some 
other men he returned to the spot and called to it, and 
out crawled the lizard, looking very sluggish and weak. 

They asked it if it felt poorly, and the creature nodded its 
head and slunk back into the roots of the tree. Soon after 
the blind man died and the banyan tree fell down, and that 
was the end of the lizard also. The banyan tree is still 
lying down, and if you doubt the truth of what I say, you 
may go and see it for yourself.' * 


§ 4. Teumtsm and Exogamy in Centra! Melanesia 

In the Solomon islands, which form what may be called 
Central Melanesia, tire people are also divided into exogamous 
classes, with female descent; but whereas ^Southern Mela¬ 
nesia these exogamous classes are only two in number, in 
Central Melanesia they arc more than two. Thus in the 
island of Florida there are six exogamous classes {kema^ rUs ^ 
each With its distinctive name. These six classes arc the m -n 
Nggaombata, the Mamikama or Bonggokama, the Honggo- 
ktki, the Kakau. the Himbo, and the Labi. The meanings 
of three of these class-names are known ; for Honggo signifies 
■■ cat’s cradle," Manukama is 1 an eagle,” and Kakau is “ a 

> W. H. R. R i*n, *■ Tnttfnhm to ito.fi *}W Antinfekgfnl TmttHmit, 
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crab." Hut these six cxogumous classes (Itt/ia) in Florida H no 
doubt represent a much simpler original division * for two oT 
them have local names, of Nggaojnbata in Guadalcanal and 
Him bo, the Sim bo somewhat indefinitely placed among the 
islands to the west, from whence these two Jk£rf?a are known to 
have come. The Xggaombala and die f ikrfno, perhaps only 
as strangers, go together; and the l^ahi, a small division* are 
said to be so closely eon nee ted with I Umbo that the mem¬ 
bers cannot intermarry. Whether Moraggokajna and Manu- 
katna arc names of one kana f or of two divisions into winch 
the one is separating, is a question. The Honggokama and 
the Honggo-kiki, the great and the little, arc plainly parts 
of one original. It is not lhe case in Florida that an original 
double division has simply split and split again ; hut, the 
settlement of foreigners has so complicated the arrangement 
Thw that few natives profess to be able to follow it* 1 Again, in 
claims Bugotu of Ysabel Island there are three exogenous clashes 
{vririafttiJm) called res peel ively Dhoti ggokama, VihuYunagi, 
and Posomogo, None of these three classes corresponds 
exactly to any of the six classes in Florida, but one of them 
(the D honggokama) is .said to be the same as the ancient 
class which split into the Honggokama and Honggokiki in 
Florida ; and the other two, in Or* Codrmgton J s opinion, 
may well be believed to be themselves the divided other 
member of the original pair- 1 Thus, if On Codrington is 
-■Hvrq ’m ^ight, the three exogamous classes of Ysabel have been pro 
hn%* irfrn duced hy the subdivision of one original pair of classes - 
aiifcdiitekKfi. while the six classes of Florida have been formed partly 
by subdivision, partly by the immigration of people of 
other classes than those of the old inhabitants. Alt this 
points to the conclusion that in Central* as In Sou therm 
Melanesia the original exogamous classes may have been 
only two in number When the exogamotis divisions 
increase beyond two, separate names for them become 
necessary; whereas when there are only two a sides of 
the house,” as the Melanesians call them* no name is 
needed for either. 3 YVc have seen that two of the 

1 k_ H- Cdringtant TAt Mffon- p if. 
ttiaiwr, pp t 2£ if?. 3 k. JL Oxlrinpoii, fit. p. 
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exogenous claves in Florida are named after animals, the 
eagle and the crab. 

As usual, these exogamous classes {ktma) are not The 
political divisions. Members of different classes are necessarily cT.'i **** art- 
intermixed in wery village and even in every family* 
husband and v^ife never belong to the same class and afl .,i \ a Llfty 

children never belong to the class of their father. But . ^ iEmrict 

while the population of every village must necessarily bednmgc 
mixed, it h not necessary- that members of all the six 
classes should be found in it. In a considerable village the 1* 

principal chief is the head of the class which predominates 

there, while the headmen of the lesser classes are lesser 

chiefs. [Jut with the system of maternal descent and the 
rule that the wife goes to live with her husband's people the 
predominance of any one class in a village cannot be per¬ 
manent A chief passes on as much of his property and 
authority as he can to his sons, and as his sons are never 
of his own class, it follows that in any particular district 
authority tends to shift from one class to another with each 
generation. 11 If then in a certain district one kindred is now 
most numerous, in the next generation it cannot be so, for 
the children of those now most numerous will be naturally 
many more in number, and will none of them be of kin to 
their fathers.” 1 

It adds very much to the distinction between these six 
exogamous classes (fcfrrtti) in Honda that each of them nas 
one or more things which it holds in abhorrence, the 
members of the class being strictly forbidden to cat, ^bj. which 
approach, or behold the thing or things in question. Such 
things are called the Imto of the class. One of the very * n <l mmj- 
first lessons learned by a Florida child is ft'fiat is its bvtc, to ^'J^ 1 
cat or touch or see which would be a dreadful tiling. In wr m. 
one case only is this abomination (Ah ft j) the living creature 
from which the class takes its name: the Kakau class is 
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named after the ktihm crab and may not eat it The 
ttggaombata class may not eat the giant clam ; the Lahi 
may not cat of a white pig ; the Manukama class* which is 
called after the eagle, may eat the eagle but may not eat 
the pigeon ■ the Kakau or Crab class is fftbidden to eat 
both the crab and the parrot Tnck&^Iossiis/IiJmsfna} 

The^/.- If any member or these classes be asked why he 
tLnTrtfi! abstains from his abomination {buto\ he will probably 
answer* Dr. Codrlngton tells tis* that it is his ancestor ; for 
u-rn iy example a Manukama man w r ill say that the pigeon which 
;:™ 7 hc wit] not eat is his ancestor. An intelligent native* how- 
wiih iitm. evcr i gave Dr- Codrington in writing a somewhat different 
account of the matter. He wrote: “This is the explana¬ 
tion of the huto. We believe these inkdak (the object of 
worship in each ktma) to have been once living men, and 
something that was with them, or with which they had to 
do p has become a thing forbidden, tambu t and abominable, 

# buto f to those to whom the Una Mi> belongs.^ The example 

which this native took was the cbm of the ftggaomhata 
class The ghost {tindafo} of a famous ancient member of 
that class was called Polika and used to haunt a beach 
opposite Mage, where a large snake {poll) was believed to 
represent him. Members of the Nggaombata class might 
not approach that beach because Polika was their abomi¬ 
nation ( but # ), On another beach, where they catch fish 
where with to sacrifice to Polika, there is a clam (jpma) to 
which they give the name of Polika and they used to 
believe the clam to be in some way Polika himself; hence 
they abstained from the clam (g'lmn) and it became their 
abomination {btih)} 

The difference between these accounts of the origin and 
view wn* mean Eng of the abominations {buto) of the exogamous classes 
^ tfe? is perhaps not great. The ordinary native says simply that 

mr the animal from which he abstains was his ancestor ; the 

anc ^ perhaps sophisticated native in his written 
froin i heir account °f the matter says that the animal was not his 
ancestor but was merely associated in an unexplained way 
w r Eth the ghost oT an ancestor. We may suspect that the 

■ bL If. CoMatfim* Jlf Afrtu*. 1 K . fr CdfJringtod. ^ rtf r np. 
fw 31 / f+ Jt t?. * 
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I at ter account is nothing but an attempt to rationalise what 
seemed to an educated native the absurd belief of his less 
enlightened fellows that they were descended from a real 
animal of the species. No doubt such a belief is absurd, 
and Dr Codrvigton's sable informant was right to reject it. 
Hut for all thaiNthe belief in their descent from animals in 
the most literal sense may very well have been held by 
these savages long before any of them under European 
influence bethought himself of say ing that the animal was 
not really his ancestor but only associated with him. Such 
cheap and transparent devices for transforming ancient 
nonsense into a bastard imitation of sense meet u.^ in ail 
mythologies, the Greek as well as the Melanesian. It is a 
common article uf faith with totem dans that they are 
descended from their totem animals or plants ; and ive may 
surmise that the things from which these c^ogamous classes 
in Melanesia abstain were originally totems of the ordinary 
sort, to which the members of the classes or clans traced 
their origin. However* Dr. Codrington, our authority for 
all the facts with, which we have been dealing, takes a some¬ 
what different view of the matter ; and as the opinion of so 
accurate and judicious an observer is entitled to the highest 
respect, I will subjoin his instructive observations in full. 
He says 

"-There will occur at once the question whether in this 
we do not find totems. But it must be asked where arc 
the totems? in the living creatures after which two of the 
divisions are named, or in those creatures which the members 
of the several divisions may not eat ? It is true that the 
Kakau kindred may not cat the crab kakaur but Lhc Mann- 
kama may eat the bird marmisma* If mere be a totem 
then it must be found in the buto ; in the pigeon of the 
Many kama and the giant dam of the Nggaombata, which 
are said to be ancestors. But it must be observed that lhc 
thing which is abominable to eat is never believed to 
be the ancestor, certainly never the eponymous ancestor, of 
the clan ; It Is said to represent some former member of the 
clan, one of a generation be^^ond that of the fathers oi the 
present members of it, a kuktm. The thing so far represents 
him that disrespect to It is disrespect to him. The most 
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probable explanation of these huh* may indeed throw light 
upon the origin of totems else where* but can hardly give 
totems a home in the Solomon Islands, The bat# of each 
kemrf is probably comparatively recent in Florida ; it has 
been introduced at BugotU within the memory of living men. 
It is in all probability a form of the custo^i which prevails 
in LfJaiva, another of the Solomon Islands, [t was observed 
with surprise when a Mission school was established in that 
island* that the people of the place would not eat bananas, 
and had ceased to plant the tree. It was found that the 
origin of this restraint was recent and well remembered ; a 
man of much influence had at his death not long prohibited 
the eating of bananas after his decease, saying that he would 
be in the banana. The elder natives would still give his 
name and say* + We cannot eat bo-and-Sof When a few 
years had passed, if the restriction had held its ground, they 
would have said, 1 We must not eat our ancestor. 11 This re¬ 
presents what is not uncormnun also in Malanta near Ulawa, 
where, as in Florida also, a man will often declare that after 
death he will be seen as a shark.” 1 

Thus Dr. Codrington is of opinion that the abominations 
whkh ib^ taboos of the exogamous classes may have originated 

anoauir within recent times in the fancies of influential men t who at 
their death announced that their spirits would haunt certain 
- w2ud> [hu* an i m als or plants and warned their kinsfolk henceforth to 
of hh abstain from eating these animals or plants. Dr. Codrington 
may be quite right in this opinion ; but granting that he is 
have bwn so* wc have still to ask what put these fancies into the heads 
tt^Eurii 0 f these dying men? was it a more whim? a caprice for 
i. ji'li r, which they could assign no reason? We may conjecture 

^at they had wftac seemed to them good reasons for thinking 
with which that after their decease they would be In the bananas or die 
tinTtbe*' s ^ iaLr ^ s or whatever it might be, A sufficient ground for 
raiucnce such a belief seems to be furnished by what Dr. Codrington 
himself has told us about the atat and tewamu of Mota and 

rtalor 

ihQM^hi Ea the mmm of Aurora,'■ We have seen that in these islands 
^ bDI J^ d some men think that there exists an intimate and vital 
ihaLtbi^K connection between themselves and certain material objects, 


1 R, n r Codrington, ^ ppt 32 

3 3 « above, pp. Si-Sj. 
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ivhcthcf animiilSp plants, or inanimate tilings, which acconlinj;lj 
they may not till, eat, or injure : and (arther that in the 
case of the nnnn these tabooed objects (which closely 
resemble the bufo of the Solomon Islands) are determined 
by the fancies ef the mothers before the birth of the children. 
It is not unreasonable to suppose that such beliefs furnish 
the due to the seemingly arbitrary declaration of some 
Solomon Islanders that after death they will be in particular 
species of animals or plants; a man might naturally imagine 
that his departed spirit would dwell hereafter in the thing 
with which it had all his life been mysteriously associated. 
If so, the prohibitions which such men lay on their friends, 
and which, transmitted by inheritance to a group of kinsfolk, 
do constitute substantially a totem dan. may ultimately be 
traceable to what appears to be the tap-root of toternism, 
that is, to the sick fancies of pregnant women. For such 
fancies fully explain two of the most characteristic features 
of totem ism, namely the identification of a man with his 
totem and the belief in the descent of the clan from it. The 
mother identifies her child with the tiling that she supposed 
to have entered her womb when she first felt it quickened; 
the man as he grows up identifies himself with that thing 
and respects it accordingly all his life ; and if he enjoys* 
influence over his fellows, he may persuade them to respect 
the same thing after his death, because they imagine that 
he will be in it. Thus through the identification of dead 
men with their totems a reverence for the totems tends 
readily to be combined with or to pass into a reverence and 

worship of ancestors- __ 

However that may be, each exogenous dass in Honda 
has not only Its abomination ( buto ) or taboo but also its 
ghost {(indalo), whom the members of the class worship and 
call vaguely their ancestor. Such worshipful ghosts are 
Fotifca of the Nggaombata class (who is Identified with the 
dam which is the buto of the class), 1 Karego of the Kaknu 
class, Kuma of the Honggokama class, Sistro of the I limbo 
class Manoga of the Manukama or Labi class, and a ghost 
whose personal name is unknown of the Honggokiki class 
As the classes arc intermixed In the villages, though one o 

* Stf abm* p. n> 4 - 
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them generally musters more members than the rest in any 
particular district, sacrifices arc offered in each village or 
group of visages to each of the ghosts of the classes ; and 
the sacrifice is the man who knows the special leaves and 
creepers, and sorts of dracaena, and ginger, Cmd shavings of 
a tree, and words of power (ptiimt), with wtflfch the particular 
ghost b best approached* This knowledge the sacrificer 
receives from Ms predecessors. He belongs to the exogamous 
class which is dominant in the place, and he is in fact the 
ostensible chief. 1 The place of sacrifice is near the village 
and consists of an enclosure with a little house or shrine in 
which relics are preserved- When a public sacrifice is to 
be offered, the people assemble on the spot, but only the 
sacrifice^ who is chief and priest in one, may enter the 
shrine. He makes a small fire of sticks, muttering words 
of power (mjm), but he may not blow the sacred flame. 
On it be throws a little food, asking the ghost to take it 
and to grant his prayer, Jf the flame blazes up, he knows 
that the ghost b there blowing it. The remainder of the 
sacrificial food the priest carries back to the assembled 
people* eats some of it himself* and gives portions to the 
worshippers who eat it or take it away. At the sacrifice to 
h™** Manoga, ihc ghost of the Manukanu or Lahl class of the 
;i^;, u Florida people, the procedure is as follows- When the 
- Mikt.pi sacrificer invokes this ghost, he heaves the offering round 

about and calls him ; first to the east* where rises the sun* 
saying* 11 If thou dwcllest in the east, where rises the sun T 
Manoga! come hither and eat thy tuiu mash!" Then 
turning he lifts it towards the place where the sun goes 
down, and says, IJ If thou dwcllest in the west, where sets 
the sun. Manoga E come hither and eat thy tutu ! ** There 
is not a quarter to which he does not lift it up. And when 
he has finished lifting it he says*** If thou dwcllest in heaven 
above, Manoga! come hither and eat thy tuft* \ If thou 
dwcllest In Bum or Hagetolu, the Pleiades or Orion's belt ; 
if below in Turivatu ; if in the distant sea; if on high in 
the sun, or in the moon ; if thou d%vellcst inland or by the 
shore, Manoga ! come hither and eat thy tu/v f" ~ 

1 k. li Cixlring|q|t t 7%i Mffan- 

p . 132, I 
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The existence of uxogamous and perhaps totemic divisions vr. r 'i 
of the people in the Solomon Islands has been observed 
and recorded by others than Dr. Codrington. Thus Ht«J« 

C, M. Woodford writes: “ Curing toy last residence jjjiiichjuai- 
Guadalcanal*, r^camc to my knowledge that an extensive «*■»£* 
and widespread ^ stem of * castes ’ or totems, for want oi v; 
words to better express my meaning, exists upon this and ULlmi 
some of the adjacent islands. The name for them on 
Guadalcnnar and upon Gel a or Florida is Ktma, upon Savo 
Ravil. At Veisati, at the west end of Guadalcanal the 
word used is AW. I could find out very little about them. 

Their influence is, however, powerful. The natives told me 
that a man might not marry a woman belonging to his own 
caste. They are not confined to tribes speaking one 
language, but, as in some or the instances 1 cite below, 
natives belonging to tribes speaking a different language 
will be found to belong to the same caste. I can conceive 
it due to the protection afforded by these castes that certain 
natives can pass freety backwards and forwards between 
tribes at open war, as occurred to my knowledge last year, 
when severe fighting was taking place between the island or 
Savo and the west end of Guadalcanal or that natives are 
enabled to remain In a village when others have had to leave 
on account of anticipated attack by another village. Of 
these castes the largest and most powerful is the Gambata," 

Other classes, or castes us he calls them, which Mr, Woodford 
met with were the Kiki, Lakoli, Kakati, and 1 anakindi. 

More details with regard to totemism anti exogamy in Or^ 
the central group of the Solomon Islands were obtained by r[irf;in ,-h r . 
Dr. W. H, R. Rivers during a visit which he paid to the 
archipelago in 1908, His investigation? confirm and i ltaBdl 
supplement the account of Dr. Codrington, He found that k„o- 
thc natives of Florida, Ysabcl, Guadalcanar (possibly only 
the northern halQ, Savo, and probably part of the Russel I 
Islands are divided into several exogenous classes or clans, Vuhd 
marriage being forbidden between members of the 
class. In the island of Florida two of lire six exogaitvous 

I c. M, Woodford, ,-f N'niirruiiit fsiarnh in iS5f>, i3fy, anJ tSSS 
lUtii'ttf fit flttisikunUn • iting an 1 London. 1890 ), pp- 4 s * J f* 
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classes {kima) recorded by Dr Codrington, nantd)' the 
Bimbo and the Lahs r have now apparently either deed uut 
or been absorbed into others Over the greater part of the 
island of Ysabel there arc only three exogamous classes, 
namely the Dhonggokama, the Vihuvu^&gt, and the 
Posomogo. In the island of Guadalcanal^]Jr Rivers heard 
of six exogamous classes, called the Lafcwill. Kmdapa[ei p 
Haumbata, Kakati* Ktki, and Sambo, In the island of 
Savo he reports the existence of five exogamous classes 
called ratm f bearing the names respectively of Gaumhata, 
Krxtjiva- Dhonggo, Lakwlli, KEkiga, and Kakauga. Further, Dr, 
Rlvers ascertained that, just as among neighbouring 
L-i.i - . m Australian tribes, so among these Solomon Islanders the 
exogamous classes of one island have their recognised 
equivalents in the exogamous classes of the other islands. 
Thus the Kindapalei of Guadalcanar corresponds to the 
DhonggoUama of Vsabel, the Honggokama of Florida* atid 
the Dhonggo of Savo, If a Guadalcanal man of the class 
Xindap.ilei went to live on the island of Yssbel, he would 
not be allowed to marry a woman of the class Dhonggolcama 
but would be limited in his choice to women of the two 
other exogacnous classes (Yihuvunagi and Posomogo) in 
that island. The Dhonggokama of Ysabel appears to 
answer to both the Honggokama and the Honggoklki of 
Florida. The Lakwili of Guadafeanar or Savo corresponds 
to the Vihuvunagi of Ysabd, while the Kakau corresponds 
to the Posomogo. 1 As we have seen* Dr, Codrington 
believes that the number of the exogamous classes has been 
multiplied by the subdivision of an original pair of classes 1 
Dr. Rivers on the other hand suggests that In some cases 
the number may'have dwindled through the extinction of 
one or more classes, and he points to the Himbo and Lahi 
of Florida as instances of extinct classes. 3 

In all of the islands each exog&mous class has one 
° r more objects, and when these arc animats they 

w\ih the may not In general be eaten. Sometimes the natives 
* believe that they arc descended from the tabooed animals. 

t \\\ H. R. Ri^fra, ' + Totewkm Ift *™k. (1909) pp. i£& f 170. 

Ratyircsisi and Journal vf * S« itarr, p. loj. 
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These .sacred objects will be considered separately for each 
island. 

In the island of Florida the sacred objects are called su-jM 
timialv, that is, ghosts. These have already been described ^; iLii 
ori the autho>^y or Dr, Codrington, 1 to whose account Dr. 

Rivers has nothyig to add. In the island of Ysabel the j j •' ] n ° 
hoi)' things are called tindadha. which appears to be only 
a dialectical variation of thtdafo [“ghost"). The three 
exogamous classes have each its sacred bird which members 
of the class may not cat. The bird of the Vihuvunagi class 
ts the eagle (itjanuhn/u ); Lhc bird of the Dhonggokama 
class is the frigate-bird (ndvltimn), and the bird of the 
I’osoinogo class is a parakeet (kigam), A man of the 
Vihuvunagi class said that this class has five other sacred 
objects [tindadhdy, namely, the shark crocodile (pm), 

snake (j>ali), eel {ptoi), and thunder (rete). and that the four 
animals may not be eaten by members of the class" 

In the island of Guadaleanar the sacred objects are Sicrai 
called linddo, which is merely a variant of /indole, tile 
having dropped out Each exogamous class has here a 
large number of these venerated things, 1 hits the Lakwili 
class reveres certain men who were said to have been the 
first members of the class or clan, certain images and two 
animals, namely, the eel (uiauvd) and a small fish (fc/ir), 
neither of which may be eaten by members of the class, 

The Kindapalel class reveres their first man, together with a 
snake called ekohdisL, the sun and moon (spoken of together 
in one word as vttlumanasd), and a sacred fire called lake 
tambu. The Haumbata class reveres their first man, a shark 
{baJuamptrnbe\ and a pigeon (narofui ); members of the class 
will not eat the shark nor the pigeon, 'About the other 
exogamous classes the information obtained by Dr, Rivers 
was less definite; but it seems that the shark was tabooed 
as food both to the Kakau and to the Kiki class, and that 
members of the Simbo class might not eat the monitor 
lizard- 8 

In the island of Guadalcanal the sacred objects (tinda'o) 

I Srt iboYC, pp. 103 if, AMknfde&fd Imstiimte, 

i W. H. R, Ttfw±s, “ToUmi.™ in ***>*• p. «$S. 
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of the cxogamous classes are much revered ; Dr. Rivers's 
informant, a Christian, said that they were worshipped. If 
a man of the Ilaumbata class wishes to kill an enemy on the 
land, he goes to a place which belongs to the sacred pigeon 
(unroha), and there he calls on the bird to give him super¬ 
natural power (maim) and strength (susu/t/ijj,. He offers a 
pudding, fish, pork, acid tobacco, and the pigeon bestows on 
him supernatural power to slay his foe. But if he wishes to 
kill his enemy at sea, he makes offerings to the sacred shark, 
and the beast will smash his enemy's canoe anti eat him up 
Again, the sacred .snake (f&qpefisi) of the Kindapalci class is 
a very big creature which lives on a rock at a place called 
Koli. The place is forbidden to eveiybody except to 
members of the class Kind apa lei, and even they only go 
there to worship the snake. If other people wish to pass 
the spot, they must paddle past it in a canoe or walk far out 
on the reef. The Kindapalei people offer puddings and 
other things to the snake, and in return he gives them 
supernatural power {tHiimi]. They obtain supernatural 
power also from the sun and moon and likewise from the 
sacred fire. The fire springs out of the rock at a certain 
place, and the people carry’ offerings thither and bum them in 
the flame. Also if they kill a man, they bring his tongue 
and Ups and offer them to the sacred fire. There is also a 
place sacred to the sun and moon, where similar offerings 
are made. If people eat their sacred animal they 

fall Ilk For example, if a man of the Ilaumbata class cats 
a sacred pigeon, he grows sick and blood gushes from his 
mouth and nostrils. To cure him iE is needful to make 
offerings to the pigeon, after which he may perhaps recover. 
If any man eats his sacred shark, sores will be sure to break 
out on his body. 1 

In the island of Savo the sacred objects are called 
mmijaiL When they are animals they are tabooed and not 
eaten by members of the class ; but they are not worshipped. 
Members of the Gaumbata class respect an image, a spirit 
woman, and the monitor lizard (t*rat), which they will not 
eat Members of the Dhonggo class respect a spirit man 

1 VV, H, ft. Rivers* “ Totcmism in AV^lt/ ArtfkrvpptegiaiJ ifr, 
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and a sacred bird {tambu l-asu), which is the same as the 
eagle {tna»»hufii) of Ysabel- Members of the Lakwili 
class will not cat a smalt monitor lizard {sangavulu }; and 
members of the Kikiga class abstain from three kinds of 
animals, namelf. the shark, a large flat fish (Iimani 6 arava\ 
and a pigeon (kuitt/u )- 1 

Reviewing the information which he obtained from the 
Solomon Islands, Dr. Rivers observes that " the evidence, 
taken as a whole, points strongly to the condition being otic 
of genuine totemism, but in a relatively late stage, in which uvci.? in,, 
the totems and other sacred objects, including human 
ancestors, are ail classed together as fittdah , while so far as 
the social aspect is concerned, it is possible that there has 
been a considerable departure from the original condition. 

The only piece of evidence 1 can bring forward in favour ofT^mj 
this latter position is derived from a place called Kia at the K , a In 
north-western end of Ysabcl. V\ liile I was in the Western 
Solomons 1 was told that at Kia they had a large number of 
social divisions which appeared to be clans. When in 
Ysabel f asked the late Dr Welchman about this, and he 
said that they had there a large number of divisions in place 
of the normal three of the rest of the island. Shortly 
before his death he sent me a list of these divisions showing 
that each of the three normal Ysabel sections was divided 
into a number of smaller divisions, each taking its name 
from an object which Dr, Welchman called a totem, i Ic 
did not expressly state in his letter to me that these totems 
were not eaten, but I have no doubt that his use of the 
term was meant to imply this."* The following table 
exhibits Dr. Welchman’s list of the subdivisions and the 
sacred objects or totems from which thby take their 
names ; —* 
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2. 
3- 
A , 
5 - 
6 . 


Subdirivkwi ‘with ihclr I’cicernSj 


A i™ like ihe banyan {m instil 
A blue pigeon i wAj//^r^^>j | //iV r? 

The dujpang [rumu). 

’Tree with edible leaves (AwjwAiJttu * 1 ^ 
The paper mulberry {rnamam >, 

A large banana 


1* 


Dhonggokama - 


3 * 

* 

5- 

6 . 

?■■ 

#. 

% 


2 . 

3 , 

4 * 


Fn&nmago 


f- 

6 . 

?■ 

e. 

* 

io- 

11 . 
I 2. 


A white cockatoo 
The sun {faitttuy 
The porpoise ( gqgttwfu > 

The flying fb* 

The bivalve imfo {runtgu:.- 
The opossum (jfcnjfr). 

The birtlbill heron \kofti)* 

'The toucan {mmfta s&xdu \ 

A flsh (VitVitfv'L 

The kiogfah ? (jtwwiJ- 
The Untie (At$©^}v 

A black bafij_n:t ( wild and inedible {fitted). 

A shell fish, Pftr^rm UmMt {ranggitiy 
A nigh* bird* identified from a picture with die 
jerf.ilcon 

The C&mts gtnertdu {mbvlmty 
The large arcen nut Utuii). 

A grais {tcstku\ r 
A cUm £^zfrAf). 

The bright yellow’ coco nut (tarifry 
A yellow land cnaO, Girowf/ti {iar&cay 
A small sword fish ? (/i ifofotmt). 


Thus we have here, as Dr. Rivers observes, a grouping of 
what seem to be4otemic dans into a number of larger groups 
or d asses, if similar subdivisions formerly prevailed all over 
Ysabd and the other Islands where exogamy is still practised, 
we could understand the diversities which now exist in regard 
to the exogamous classes throughout the archipelago, 1 * * 

The natives of Ysabel have the classifies lory system of 
relationship. 5 Thus, in the generation above his own a man 

1 W. H. K. Rivers "ToEcmiim In 1 For I he (bile wing ptrliculin al lo 

Futynrs^ and Mdiuesia^ Jeur-mii rf the thwifiMlwy tefrai of id&tiomhip 

ike A'-epxf AtrfArvfeJbtTitrf fmritvU, in Vj*bd f ani indexed to the tourlrty 
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applies the same term tumanggv to his father and to his CLus*fi- 
fathcr's brothers. He applies the same term hidanggu flf 
to his mother and to his mothers sisters; but he alsoiri^iuhlp 
applies the same term to his fathers sisters. In his own 
j^enc* ration he different terms for cider brother 

{ffigtiHggM) and yOfMiger brother (fnAinjggft ); and he applies 
these same terms to the sons of his father's brothers and to 
the sons of his mother's sisters He applies the same term 
vttvimtnggu to bis sisters and to the daughters of his father s 
brothers and of his mother's sisters. On the other hand he 
applies a different tcrm K to alt his other isrst 

cousins, the sons and daughters of his fathers sisters or of 
his mother's brothers, A husband calls his wife immngu, 
and she also calls him lauungu. Me calls his wife's sisters 
ivanggu* and she similarly calls his brothers ruanggu. fn 
the generation below his own a man applies the same term 
diitlhi'ttjgu to his sons and daughters and to the sons and 
daughters of his brothers ; but he applies a different term 
tumbuttggu to the sons and daughters of Isis sisters, A 
woman on the, other hand applies the .name term dadhtngga 
to her sons and daughters and to the sons and daughters 
both of her sisters and of her hrothers. I hus p the system 
of Ysabd confuses the father’s sister with the mother : 
it distlngutshes the wife's sisters from the wife + it distin¬ 
guishes the husband’s brothers from the husband ; and in 
the mouth of a woman it confuses the sons and daughters of 
her brothers with the sons and daughters of her sisters. All 
these are so many signs of the incipient break-down of the 
dassifieatory system. The system prevails in vciy similar 

forms among the natives of Florida and Guadalcanal 

Again p csogamous classes with animal* lodges, if nott^ 
with totcms T have been recorded in the northern inlands 
Of the Solomon group. Thus with regard to the Short- 
lands Group we team that * the people are divided into b1 £ r 
nine classes respectively, Btmuma* pigeon : Tatamki, 
heron: Bamfn, white cockatoo: Talcum, the eagle- 
hawk: fitiwrftafft 1 like the minor bird. I he subdivision 
of this latter one is AIrtrflfigin& T the minor bird: Oita, the 
flying fox: Ta/mUr, the iguana: Simta, the horn-bilk a 
subdivision of which is S&tuopika. 1 here is a subdivision 
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of B&m&Ma called Bom ana ka m These divisions are ail 
exogamous." 1 Again, Mr. C Ribbe, who spent two years in 
the Solomons, informs us Lhat in Short land Island or Alu, 
which lies to the south of the large island of Bougainville, 
"the division of the natives into secret societies or rather 
into totems is remarkable. There is,-quite a number 
of such totems in the Shortlands. They arc generally 
named after animals, for there are Dove, Shark, Eagle, 
Cusclis, and Crocodile totems. Many of them are friendly, 
many arc hostile to each other. Men may not marry girls 
of the same totem ; the son belongs to a different totem 
than that of his father, since he follows his mother. Father 
and son may therefore be opposed to each other as enemies. 
Sometimes certain totems are powerful and respected and 
dominate the rest by their might Thus in the lifetime of 
King Gorei the Dove totem was the most powerful and 
respected, but after his death ft soon declined, and when 1 
was in the Shortlands it numbered only a few members. 
I he totems of the Short!and Islands have also adherents in 
Northern Choiseul, in Treasury Island* and on the north-east 
and south-west coasts of Bougainville, Even people who 
speak quite different languages or dialects, for example, the 
natives on the north-east coast of Bougainville by comparison 
with the rest, may belong to one and the same totem. It is 
not unusual even in time of war for persons from hostile 
villages to go to and fro without being killed, for their totem 
protects them. Whether they have any outward badges* I 
could not definitely ascertain, but I am inclined to assume 
it, otherwise it would be inexplicable how the islanders can 
distinguish to what totem a stranger belongs Several times 
1 observed that'when people of Gieta were come to Fauro, 
the Fauro people could positively say w r hether the persons dis¬ 
embarking from the canoe belonged to the Dove or the Shark 
totem. At all festivities whether at dances* marriages, funeral 
ceremonies or what not, there are exact rules as to the order 
in which the people are to be provided with food. In the 

1 hAtratf ffnm an account lijf Mr. cMracEctl ont[ *cfll to me by 

MaccEonahl of Hie cicnialkui of IN ihc Rev. Gflrtgc Uiown, t>.D., of the 
btrily *f * famrjus chitf Uomi in ibe Wtukyan Mi^n, 
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different villages* in which there are mostly several totems 
side by side* each has its coundE house and its leader, who 
may be also chief of the village. In other cases the leader 
is subordinate to the village chief, but only provided that 
the chiefs totem is at the time the most powerful 11E 
Although the system of mother-km prevails in respect of the 
exogamous classes* Mr, Ribbe tells us that -'all the rights 
arc on the side of the man. I he woman Is more the slave 
and beast of burden than the mate and companion of her 
husband” 5 And we learn from him that the usual rule ofA tdhLu»« 
avoidance is observed between a man and his wife's mother. 

After his marriage he may neither see nor converse with mother, 
her. If he meets her* he may not recognise her, but must 
make off and hide himself as fast as he can. 3 

Again* we learn from Mr. R. Parkinson, who has resided 
for many years in Melanesia, that the whole population of^ 13 ^ 
Buka* the island to the north of Bougainville, is divided into normal 
two great classes, which have the cock and the frigate-bird ^ nl 
for their respective crests, and are named accordingly Ktrm 
and Mam*, each of them after the name of its bird. The 
classes are exogamous : a man of the one class must always flntowgalft- 
many a woman of the other, and the children always take riJle Sl ^ L 
the class and crest of their mother. In Northern Bougain¬ 
ville the same two birds are the crests of the classes or dans, 
and the rules of marriage and descent are the same. But 
while the name of the frigate-bird {mattu) h the same, the 
name of the cock (^/m) is different In Southern Bougain¬ 
ville and in the islands of Bougainville Strait the relations 
of the classes are the same, except that a larger number of 
birds sen e as crests, and that the people who jiave the same 
crest are not named after it, but have a separate class or clan 
name. Thus the people who have the dove (iW/p) for their 
crest are called Raurnrme; those who have the hombill 
{fivpe) arc called Simaa ; those who have the cockatoo {arm) 
are called Banahu ; those who have the frigate-bird (mamma) 
are called Talapuini; those who have the figtnw are called 
the Hanapare ; those who have the hifii are called Talasaggj; 

1 C Rilibr, Zmir jvkrt unfit dm * £ R\hl* T <?ji_ ,t>. p. 

ImAu f Dresden - 
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and those who have the ttdile arc called Habubusu. These 
classes or clans are exogamous ; a man always marries a 
woman of another class or clan \ the children always belong 
to their mothers clan. There are no outward and visible 
badges; everybody seems to know everybody else’s crest. 
People who have the same crest regard csli other as nearly 
retated. For example, if a mail of the cock or the hombill 
crest comes Lo another village, he will there be hospitably 
lodged and entertained by people of the same crest. The 
crests arc always birds, never beasts or fish. As children 
always belong to their mother's clan, into which their father 
marries, it follows that a man may theoretically many his 
own daughters. Indeed in Buka and Northern Bougainville 
the theory' is carried out in practice ; there it happens not 
infrequently that a father weds his own daughter and begets 
children by her. This is not regarded as illegitimate, 
whereas the union of two persons of the same crest is viewed 
as a crime. In Southern Bougainville and in the islands of 
Bougainville Strait the same opinion is held, only it is not 
put in practice so often as in the north. 1 have seen 

that in the island of Kiwai, off New Guinea, a father is 
similarly allowed to marry his own daughter." 


Jj 5. ToUmism in Norther# Melanesia 


Northern Melanesia is composed mainly of the two large 
islands of New Britain (New Pomerania) and New* Ireland 
(New Mecklenburg) with the small islands of the Duke of 
York (New Lauenburg) group lying in the channel between 
them. Here as in Southern Melanesia the natives are 
divided into two exogamous classes with descent in the 
maternal line, and each class has a particular species of 
insect to which it pays the same sort of respect that a 
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totem lc clan pays to its totem, Haw far these exogamou^ 
classes extend in New Britain and New Ireland we are 
unable to say, since the greater part of the interior of both 
these i stands is still unexplored. Of New Britain only the 
northern portion, which bears the name of the Gazelle Penin¬ 
sula, is comparKiveSy well known, and even within the 
peninsula there is an aboriginal race named the Earning* 
inhabiting the mountainous country in the west, about whom 
our information is meagre/ Accordingly the following 
account of the exogamous classes in New Britain must be 
understood to apply only to the natives of the tableland and 
coasts in the north-east of the Gazelle Peninsula. In their 
language, as well as in other respects, these people closely 
resemble the inhabitants both of the Puke of York Islands 
and of the southern half of New Ireland; and Mr R. 
Parkinson may be right in thinking that New Ireland is 
the hive from which the present natives of the Duke of 
York Islands and of the Gazelle Peninsula have swarmed 
southward/ 

The first apparently to observe and record the existence 
of exogamous classes among these people was the experienced 
Wesleyan missionary, the Rev. George Brown;* and the fullest 
account of them we owe to another English missionary* the 
Rev. Benjamin Danks. It may be well to subjoin Mr. DanksV 
account in his own words :■— 

" For marriage purposes the people or New Britain are 
divided into two classes or divisions. The names of these 
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timt natives divi-sions on the Duke of Vork Island and New Ireland arc 
of N * w , Mtiramam and Pikalaba „ On New Britain proper the two 
[i:.r i>uke! classes are named after two mythological personages, one 
named To Kabinaw, the other 7 b Kmmmru . The first of 
divided for these two is considered as the founder, creator, or inventor of 
j^£?^ Df a lI good and useful things. Fruitful (and^cll-built houses, 
hne fish traps, were all the work or inventions of To Ka&m- 
- also alt good institutions, customs, and usages are 
ipccfMy supposed to have been derived from him. Hence the word 
Mrrj^ra j n t ^ c New’ Britain language means wise, and in 

Pi**J**o- kabinanafi* ia we Slave an active transitive verb, which 
means to do a thing wisely or well The To written before 
Kabiuann simply denotes the masculine gender and may in 
English be strictly rendered as 1 Mr.* In this name we 
may have wisdom personified. A]] savages like and respect, 
and view with no little reverence, a wise man. In New 
Britain to call a man To Kabimmm when he is working at 
anything is simply to pay him a very high compliment. 

il To Kmuvttm is considered by far the lesser person of 
the two. He is credited with having created all the bad 
barren land, all the high hills, and everything which is 
clumsy or ill formed. To call a man To K&tmvtin* when he 
is doing anything is simply to make him ashamed. Vet I 
have never found that the class which bears the name of 
To Kovumtv is considered to occupy, socially, an inferior 
position to the To Kobinana class. 

u On the Duke of York group the names given to these 
two personages are To Kairinatia and To Pul go. 

“The totems of these classes on Puke of York are two 
insects. That of the Maramam is the Ko giia K r the leaf 
kUnd the of the horse chestnut tree, so named because being about the 
length and siae, and resembling very much in other respects 
cWsnre the lea/ of that tree. It is a beautiful insect, and when 
twomtxu. rest j n g. on a | ea f 0 f the tre Cp from which it takes its name, it 
is difficult to distinguish it from the leaf. The Ptfcalab&s 
totem is the Knm t which ts doubtless the Mantis rtllgiosus* 

“ The Mtwunara class will on no account injure,, or 
allow to be injured with impunity, their totem, the Ko g 3 » 
but they have not the slightest compunction in abusing 
the K&m* The Pikcdaba class reverence the Kam^ but do 
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not hesitate to destroy the A** gift* M *hey can do it 
secretly. Both these classes believe that their ancestors 
descended each from their own particular totem, which they 
designate as Takun mint, j>* oiir relative. Any evil or 
abuse inflicted by one class on the others totem \s 
considered hs at/? si/s hdU, and is an instilt which the class 
is bound to avenge* 

'■ No man may marry a woman of his own class. To do Jhc*iiiH« 

* - ■ + ■ <- ,^f r ■'ill! * 

so would bring instant destruction upon the woman, 
not immediate death to the man, his life would never be 
secure. The nearest relative (male) of the woman would t . liLW 
immediately seek her and kill her the moment he found her. 

I have been told by natives that both man and woman would rill lu 
be killed as early as possible. The relatives of the woman J “ ,h - 
would be so ashamed that only her death could satisfy 
them. The man might possibly escape, but l think not. 

Jlut it is scarcely any use speculating as to what would be 
done to the man, because such a case never occurs in a 
thickly populated district. If a man should he accused of 
adultery' or fornication with a woman, he would at once be 
acquitted by the public voice if he could say. “ She is one ot 
us,' ia she belongs to my totem, which in itself precludes 
the possibility of any sexual intercourse between us. The 
shame of such intercourse is as great between them as is the 
shame and disgrace of sexual intercourse between brother 
and sister in a Christian community. 

•« But while such is the case, the evil consequences of ^ 

inter-family connections are not averted altogether, and but 
for an inner regulation which exists, but which is "ot£^ 
absolutely binding, those evil consequences would be though m* 
accelerated. Two brothers are both of thS 'same totem say g*** 
Pikalahti They each marry a Mammara woman. Their „( tkc 
children are of the mother's totem, taking their descent 
from their mother. Now it is possible for one brotherto,, 
take the other brother’s daughter to wife, and no exception 
may be taken to it because the girl does not belong to his 
totem, but to her mother’s. A man may not take to wife 
his sister’s daughter, because she Is of his totem. So upon 
theoretical grounds a man may without law-breaking marry 
his niece. But there is great repugnance to such unions 
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among the natives of New Britain„ and in one case where 
such an union was brought about* the natives with whom I 
conversed upon the subject utterly condemned it. This 
public feeling against such marriages is that inner regulation 
mentioned above*" 1 A curious corollary of the exogamy of 
the two classes is that 11 if twins are born* end they are boy 
and girl* they are put to death because being of the .same 
class and being of opposite sex, they were supposed to have 
had in the womb a closeness of connection which amounted 
to a violation of their marital class law/*' The two 
exogamous classes are not distinguished from each other by 
any outward badge or mark which a European can rccognise. 
Yet a native knows at once the class to which another native 
belongs. 3 

Dr. a M All lands, fruit-trees, fishing-grounds in the lagoon 

belong definitely to the respective classes, A Mara mam 
cannot set his fish-trap on Pikalaba fishing-stones, and 
vice versa. Such an act would certainly cause a fight. 

Britain, ew. Intermarriage in either class is absolutely forbidden. Any 
such marriage would be considered incestuous and would 
bring speedy punishment: in fact, the whole of the people 
would be horrified at such an event and the parties would 
almost certainly be killed. They also called incestuous 
{kti&u) any one who killed or ate any portion of a j>erson 
of the same class as himself, eg, a Maramara who killed or 
ate a Maramara, The children all belong to the mother's 
class. These respective classes are well known, but there 
are no outward signs or marks to distinguish them. I 
think that in theory', but in theory only, every Maramara 
woman is every' Pikalaba man T s wife, and vice versa, but 
there is no traced far as 1 know* of any thing like communal 
marriage: on the contrary it appears to me that the 
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regulations prohibiting the intcrcour-*c or even men lion mg 
the names of relatives show that this was very repugnant 
to public sentiment and redingr 111 

Other writers who have noticed the two exogenous oji^ 
classes of the natives of the Gazelle Peninsula mate 
mention of the class names- Mttninmm and Pifo* 6 i&u t but ^ ^ 

merely tell us that the natives distinguish the two classes by' LJ5 *' 1< 
two words which in thdr language mean or are derived from 
the personal pronouns *• we " and M they. 1 " Thus a man 
speaking of hss own class would say fi U mpt 11 our class, 11 
and speaking of the other class he would say a U dtat 
fl thdr class ," 11 This may be compared to the custom in 
Southern Melanesia, where there are no distinctive names 
for the two classes, but where the members of each class 
distinguish their own class as sl our side of the house 11 and 
the other class as “ the other side of the house. 113 

As usually happens under a system of mother-kin, the* 
relation between a man and his sister's children is especially 
close. The relation is expressed by the word ma/mimt, jj™ "J 
which is a reciprocal term, being applied both by dated™. 3 
nephew to his uncle and by the unde to his nephew* 

The maternal uncle, we are told, M takes the chief place 
in the Melanesian family, and the parents fall into the 
background before him. The whole law of the family 
and of inheritance is regulated by the relation between 
kinsfolk on the mother's side: kinship on the father s 
side is not considered. The children belong neither to 
the father nor to the mother but to the mothers brother 
or to her nearest kinsman. If a woman marries a man 
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of another tribe, all the children must return to the 
tribe of the mother and to her sept The maternal unde 
has the Tull right to dispose of his nephews and nieces, and 
in coming to his decisions he need not trouble himself about 
the wishes of the parents. When the children are grown 
bigger, they leave their father and mother and go to their 
mulmma. They live m his house and work for him. They 
have every motive to stand on a good footing with him, for 
they look to Min entirely and are dependent on him. f rom 
their parents they have nothing to expect, after they have re¬ 
ceived from them bare life. When they are marriageable, the 
maternal unde must buy them a wife. On the death of the 
j/jrffrj/iw, it is not his own children but his nephews who come 
forward as heirs. With the inheritance goes also the honour 
to bury the deceased and to divide his shell -money/' 1 

The mutual avoidance between brother and sister which 
we have met with in Southern Melanesia 1 is practised to 
some extent among the natives of the Gazelle Peninsula in 
New Britain, After her marriage a sister is not allowed to 
have social intercourse or to talk with her brother; she 
never utters Iris name, but designates him by another word. 1 
Strict rules of etiquette also regulate the relations between a 
man and his wife’s family ; a violation of them would be 
regarded as a grave breach of decorum and punished 
correspondingly, A man and his wife's parents call each 
other but they never call each other by their own 

names, indeed it is forbidden to do so. The taboo goes so 
far that iC lbr example, the father-in-law is called Breadfruit 
{kapiokt t), or Coco-nut two not uncommon names, 

the son-in-law may not call breadfruit breadfruit or coco-nuts 
coco-nuts, but muA use some other word for one or the other. 
Son-in-law and parents-indaw may offer each other betel- 
nuis p but they may not eat with each other nor see each other 
eat. A man may not enter the house of his wife's parents. 
After her marriage a woman stands in precisely the same 
relations to her husband's family.* Brathcrsdn-law are also 
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forbid den to mention each other's names. If one of them 
speaks to another, he always uses the plural form ; the 
proper name of his brother-in-law never passes his lips. A 
man who addresses his brother-in-law by his name, offers 
thereby the greatest insult to the whole of his wife's family. 
How deeply the insult is felt may be inferred from its 
punishment; for the affront is a capital offence^ and the 
offender is put out of the way. 1 

As Usual, exogamy coexists with the clarifies tory system 
of relationship. M While we* for example, specially designate 
by the word 'father' the person who is father, the Melanesian 
rather expresses by that word the relation which exists 
between father and son. Thus he says of a father and son 
1 Dir famartrtj 'They two arc fathers/ that is h the relation of 
fatherhood exists between them. The uncle on the 
father's side is also addressed as father, and the children 
of different brothers call each other brothers. But if the 
father of one child and the mother of another are brother 
and sister, then these child ten call each other a Nauvami, 
The Melanesian child gives the name of mother not only 
to the woman who bore it, but also to all its aunts on the 
mother's side A European who is not familiar w ilh these 
relations is surprised when he hears a Melanesian boasting 
of having three mothers. His confusion becomes greater 
when the three mothers in question stoutly assert b Aniitai 
Jtmm taj * We all three gave birth to him/"’ This 
passage, which I have translated literally from the account 
of a Catholic missionary who has lived among the people 
he describes, wdl illustrates the difference between the savage 
and the civilised conceptions of fatherhood and motherhood, 
and proves once more* if another proof*w1zre needed, bow 
vain it is to attempt to understand the classifies tory system 
of relationship if we persist in associating the ideas of 
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procreation with the terms which in that system are the 
nearest equivalents to our terms “father” ami w mother.” 

In New Ireland (New Mecklenburg) marriage may only 
take place between persons who have different family crests 
or totems; sexual intercourse between persons of the same 
totemic group is regarded as incest and is still punished 
with the death of the woman at least and often with that of 
both the culprits. The avengers are always men of the same 
totem. The totems are birds ( ftianu }. C hildren always 
take their totem from their mother. Persons who have the 
same totem regard each other as near relations, even if they 
are quite strangers, and they receive and entertain each 
other in their houses, as if they had been friends and 
acquaintances for years. As a rule they band together to 
carry out enterprises in common. In wars between the 
districts if there should be men of the same totem arrayed 
on both sides, they will tacitly avoid each other and attack 
men of a different totem. In the great carvings which serve 
as memorials of the dead the totemlc bird {matm) of the 
deceased must always be represented. Among these totemic 
birds are the hombill and the dove. But other animals, such 
as serpents, lizards, sharks, dolphins, and pigs, also figure in 
the memorial carvings, some of them representing evil spirits 
which combat and are vanquished by the totem. 1 

The natives of New Ireland dance totem-dances in 
imitation of the movements of their totemlc birds* and 
the dancers who personate the bird always belong to 
its totemic group. For example, men who have the hont- 
bill {Rkplid&ctrvj pticatns F&rsL} for their totem stand in 
pairs, one pair behind the other in a long row, each man 
holding in his mouth a carved and painted mask of a 
hornbilTs head. The hombill is a shy and wary bird 
which, while it eats the fruits on the tree-tops, keeps a sharp 
look-out for its foes, turning its head in all directions, and 
flying away with a peculiar scream and a loud flapping of 

1 tL £hxwtnff Jxirt m in many Melwlcdaxi 

*£rr Siidtff, pf. 167, 64-8-651, The 1L H» JH/ Mefantriim 

word AMU, with VtffsfHOS of il (j*™, p. 59. 
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its wings whenever it takes alarm. These mot tons and 
these sounds are afl mimicked by the dancers. Another 
totemic dancer represents a dove, which Is a totem, pursued 
by its enemy the serpent Two men personate doves 
hopping From bough to bough t while two long tines of men 
re present the serpent wriggling after its prey/ 

I n the central part of New Ireland (New Meek km burg) Two eu- 
the whole native population is divided into two exogrtmous 
classes which bear the names of Pakilaba or Maksim r [J'vUfmto 
and or Tat&gau respectively. 5 These names are 

borrowedi with slight changes; from the native names for two bird 
birds JfaJafrti (ffalia ft as fimcqgmfer) and Tarawa {Fitttdhm ! Vns^ 1 ' 
Imaxtpkaimf^ both the birds arc sacred to the natives, w r ho 
say of them a man labu , “a bird sacred,” and will not catch 
or kill them. They are also displeased if the birds are shot 
by a European or a Chinese; and shouEd they obtain 
possession of the dead bird, they treat it like a human 
being. Members of the exogamous class to which the bird 
gives its name bury it and give a feast in Its honour, just as 
is customary at the death of a man. However, tins custom 
is more and more on the wane* The two birds may pro¬ 
visionally be called the totems of their respective classes/ 

It is commonly supposed that the original ancestor of each 
class had his abode In a flowing water especially in a 
mountain spring. The waters of the Piht/aEi or Malabar 
class do not allow people of the Tarago class to bathe in 
them, and via versa. The souls of all the dead, whether 
men, women, or children, go to the water of their totem and 
sometimes live in great trees beside it They may not 

stray far from the spot, but at night they can quit the water, 

. * 


1 R_ Utifkiiuon, Drthiij* /uArv m 
4 tr Sadr**, pp, 279 J^h 

* F. a Pfeekd, ■ + DLr Verwimdt- 
schaftsnamen dn niiitlenm Ncu- 
ffieckfenlrerg,™ AMf&mpB. r, iii E 190 SI 
p. 4 $b\. Albert Ilnhl (H 
t€ Dij, mil tJe« Ne^lmecklFIlbtlTg. 1,, 
GMmi* 3 .CL ( 1907 ) The 
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any varia’kuH- The biter writer 
t he names as Jfafafrjr aiu3 
TarftpiH nr hut Itules that 


alternative names for J/j/jAst 
Ait FtAaJaifr fufifl *nd Mini Jett!nL 
The njinnes PwtilaSa and Jfa/dhtr j*rm 
to be merely other fr™* of the names 
/V'iflv’jAur nml ilfeisMBW See 
pp, U9 W , 

1 P. <i, Pcclcl and A, Hah), 
AfKird^g iq ills tarter wilier, the 
dead bird is buried in ihc chiefs m- 
dootinr or nintptvund {tolut). Both 
these wrilcis speak of the twn Irirds as 
the totem v of their mpertive duws. 
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and then it is dangerous Cor living people of the other totem 
to meet them. However, in such a ghostly encounter a 
man is protected by the ghosts {Libretti) of people of his 
own totem } 

The wife of a Pali fata man must always be a Tamgp 
woman, and the wife of a TartitgV man must always be a 
/'nkilitba woman , in short, the two classes Pali lain* and 
Tamg& are eKogamous. All the children belong to the 
class of their mother and take her totem. If nevertheless 
two persons of the same class marry, they fall under what is 
called the bud& or ban. The punishment for their crime 
js hanging, which the culprits must inflict upon themselves. 
However, under the influence of the whites this custom is 
falling into desuetude. The children of such an incestuous 
union arc called a nai-na-ta/janite? 

Each of the two exogamous classes b divided into 
numerous clans or families called a JIun or a Nimfunat *, all 
of them with their own names, which are said to be those 
of influential ancestors long dead. Thus the Pakik&a class 
includes the clans or families a Turmbmih, a llumm&r* a 
fsmimnrodu^ etc, ; and the class Tar ago includes the dans or 
families a Sosir, a Pagis, a Sdaman^ a llfoh&tkot, etc. 1 In 
Sohun the clans, arranged under their respective classes, are 
as follow®:—* 

r i + BUakubar (said to mean l <red earth 1 *). 

X panban (said to mean "arbour*). 

3. Samuai (meaning ?) r 
4- Babg# <?)> 

Dunohua (name of a stream in Sohun), 

. 6. 1 leba (?). 

V 1+ l^k* of a river in Kudukudu ?). 

a? Karbahu* {name of a tree)* 

}■ It emeu a (tinnu of a stream in Solum), 

4. MnLiTapiiao (name of a stream in Mqtaruingas). 

[ Dttt {name (f a f^rperu). 


Pakilnha 

or 

M abba r 


Tamgo 


1 A- tlahl, ^Du mUibrc Neu- 
ntMklcnbUfK, 1 ’ sei (1907) 
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At her first menstruation every girl must retire into a 
small house or chamber {mbnk'), which is buitt in the 
ordinary large house of the women. Here she has to hide AppamM 
herself for ten months, though at night she is allowed 
into the open on condition of cowering down so that no one 
may observe her state. She is attended to by oEd women, cCjm v 
who introduce to her all the men, even the married men, ■t 11 ™'*™ 1 - 
But after she emerges from her seclusion, she belongs to her 
future husband alone, 1 This custom appears to be a relic 
of sexual communism or of group marriage. 

The natives of Central New Ireland (New Mecklenburg) Cl«*h 
combine, as usual, totem ism and exogamy with the dassifi- ^^ !lf 
catory system of relationship. Children apply the same r iiti. n 
term mama or tamrip* (both meaning “ my father ’ ) to their 
own father and to his brothers; and conversely a man 
applies the same term ttaligu ( 44 my child 3 ) both to his own 
children and to the children of his brother^ Descent being 
in the maternal line, the totem of a man and his brothers is 
always different from the totem of their children." Children 
apply the same term makm {'* my mother' } to their own 
mother and to her sisters; and conversely a woman applies 
the same terms Eti/wgj* bulu ("my hoy and JmqgM 
kirmsik (“my girl 3 ") both to her own children and to the 
children of her sisters, Descent being in the maternal line, 
the totem of a mother and her sisters is always the same as 
the totem of their children 3 The sons of two brothers or 
of two sisters call each other brothers (ftairttosin), and the 
sons of these sons also call each other brothers, and so on 
through all generations. Brothers in the same generation 
have always the same totem * The daughters of two sisters 
or of two brothers call each other sisters (h*ttts&hin\ and the 
daughters of these daughters also cat! each other sisters, and 
so on through all generations. Sisters in the same genera¬ 
tion have always the same totem/' The son and daughter 
of two brothers (Mtataiiri) or of two sisters (fialasaAitt) call 
each other brother and sister and the son and 

1 A. HaM t in GlebH j + sci. U907I 
*■ 3 * 3 * 

* P. G. Peckrl, to mi. 

fi9oS|p|i. 463, 4Ji+ 
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daughter of that son and that daughter call each other 
brother and sister (AaiaAirsat), and so on through all genera¬ 
tions. Such a son and daughter in the same generation 
have always the same totem. 1 The sous of a brother and a 
sister call each other dir tepun; and the daughters of a 
brother and a sister also call each other dir /apart. Such 
sons have always different totems, because their mothers 
have different totems; and such daughters have also always 
different totems, because their mothers have different totems. 4 
The son and daughter of a brother and a sister ( hatahhun) 
call each other dir /duets kokup, They have always different 
totems, because their mothers have different totems. 1 

From the foregoing account it will be seen that marriage 
between a mother and her son is excluded by the law of 
class exogamy, because mother and son belong to the same 
class and totem. Further, marriage between a brother and 
sister is excluded for the same reason, because both belong 
to the same class and totem. Further, marriage between 
cousins who are children of two brothers is excluded, foj 
the same reason, because the children are of the same 
class and totem, h urther, marriage between cousins who 
are children of two sisters is excluded for the same 
reason, because the children are of the same class and 
totem. Hut on the other hand the law of class-exogamy 
does not, with maternal descent of the classes, exclude the 
marriage of a father with his daughter, because he and she 
always belong to different classes and totems; nor does it 
exclude the marriage of cousins who are the children of a 
brother and a sister respectively, because such cousins always 
belong to different classes and totems. Yet both such 
marriages, though not forbidden by the law of class-exogamy 
are most rigidly forbidden by custom. The penalty for 
incest with a daughter is death by hanging.* Cousins who 
are the children of a brother and a sister respectively not 
only may not marry each other; they may not approach 
each other, they may not shake hands or even touch each 
other, they may not give each other presents, they may not 


1 P. G. Pirckd, in AifiAr#p$f v ijj. 
(rgoS) pp. 463 jy. 

1 P. G, Petkd, ^ p r 46^ 
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mention each other's names, But they are allowed to speak 
to each other at a distance of some paces. 1 

1 here can be no doubt that this mutual avoidance ofHwmunui 
cousins who are forbidilcn by custom, though not by the ,,luidara:e 
cl ass-law, to marry each other is a precaution to prevent the "id™ ni 
violation of the custom; whether it has been instituted 
deliberately or grown up instinctively, its effect is to raise JTa pe*” 
an artificial barrier between the forbidden persons and so™]™ 
far to deliver them from temptation. Now similar rules of !>*«!’ 
avoidance arc observed not only between such cousins but 
also between brother and sister, although brother and sister, 
being always of the same totem, arc forbidden by the law of 
class-exogamy to marry each other, There is a mutual 
shyness or shame between them. They may not come 
near each other, they may not shake hands, they may 
not touch each other, they may not give each other 
presents; but they a re allowed to speak to each other 
at a distance of some paces. The penalty for incest 
with a sister, like that for incest with a daughter, is death 
by hanging,- We can therefore scarcely doubt that the 
mutual avoidance of brother and sister has been cither 
instituted deliberately or grown up instinctively as a pre¬ 
caution against incest between them ; sexual intercourse 
between a brother and sister is apparently viewed as a crime 
so serious, that the ordinary rule of exogamy is not a 
sufficient safeguard against it, but must be reinforced by 
other and stringent measures. In Southern Melanesia, as 
we have seen, the same mutual avoidance of brother and 
sister exists and is to be explained in the same way.® 

A brief account of totem ism and exogamy in Southern Toifsiiim 
New Ireland (New Mecklenburg) is given'by Messrs. K. "F™**™ 
Stephan and F. Gracbncr. It applies to the coast from irSunl. 

Umuddu to Cape St. George and runs as follows :_ 

“The social life is founded on marriage, and the 
marriage union U first of ail influenced by the circumstance 
that the inhabitants of every district belong to two totems, 
as to which, with the exception of those of Laur, it is 
doubtful whether, in spite of their designation as Pis sin, 

1 I', G. Pmkct, in Attihrapas, iji. 5 P, G, Pitied, tj>, tit. p. 467. 
tlgoSl pp. 467, 470 if, a Above, pp, 77 rff. 
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they are named after birds. It was only after tong acquaint¬ 
ance with the people of Umassa that we were able to 
penetrate in some measure into these complicated relations. 
There the people belong either to the class ] baum&mtm or 
to marmarr, and every native in the village can tell with 
surprising certainty the 'class bind 13 of every inhabitant 
These two totems extend, according to Tompuans state¬ 
ments* to Lambell, Kimdass and Mioko, Mioko and 
Lamassa are quite different linguistic areas, but the inhabi¬ 
tants trade with each other and live on good terms. 

Laur has for its class birds (arrangtm {Pamizon Aatiatitts) 
and M&itntgufai or mailt ma Marriages between I^ur and 
the districts Kandass and Pugusch seem not to take place. 
Persons who have the same totem may not marry each 
other. The children always belong to their mother's totem* 
that is, mother-right is the rule.” To which the writers 
add; 11 It must always be emphatically stated that the 
Mcrthrr- terms father-right and mother-right indicate simply and 
solely the group to which the individual belongs and the 
mathr f . ‘ other definite systems of relationship determined thereby ; 
[J^^Jf^ tbey have not the least to do with the higher or lower 
may. position of women. Indeed it might on the contrary be 
affirmed that in general women are more highly esteemed in 
districts where father-right is the rule than in districts where 
mother-right prevails." 3 Of these tw r o exogamous classes 
fommbwm and marrmarr the name of the latter appears to 
be identical with mommara, the name of one of the two 
exogam ous classes in New* Britain.* 

Off the east coast of New Ireland (New Mecklenburg) 
lie two groups - cf islands, the one called Tanga or Caens 
Tnutt.k wart and the other Aneri or St, John, In these islands and in 


the district called Siara on the south-eastern coast of New 
Ireland all the natives have totems, which they call mtrnu 
( JJ birds ") p though in fact among the totems are animals as 
well as birds. These totem ic creatures are the sea-eagle 


1 SUmmfJVtfgrL 
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( manlum\ the dove (am MI), the black and white flycatcher 
(an dun\ two kinds of parrots (artgkika and am pirik) t (he 
sea-gull {tagnu\ the dog (fitmptif), and the pig {Jumbo). 

No man may marry a woman of his own totem, and more 
than that, the men of any one totem ctan are not free to 
marry the women of any other totem elan. The Sea-gull 
men always marry Sea-eagle women. The Parrot men of 
one dan (the am pi rift) may only marry Parrot women of 
the other clan (the angbika 1 ) or Dove women, The Black 
and White Fly-catcher men may marry Sea-eagle, Sea-gull, 
and Dove women, and also the women of one of the two 
Parrot dans (namely, the angkihd). The Pig men may 
marry women of any other totem except Sea-eagle women P 
and Dog men may marry women of any totem but their 
Own. Sexual intercourse between men and women of the 
same totem is punished with death. At festivities and 
gatherings of all sorts, as well as in the frequent feuds, 
members of the same totem keep together. The totem 
birds and animals arc not in any way respected ; they are 
eaten just like any ordinary beasts arid birds, 3 

In the St. Mathias and Kcrue or Emiratt Islands to the ToKinmn 
north of New Hanover, the natives arc divided into exo- j 5 ,Sw 
gamous classes each with its totem or totemic badge, but no Ren*. .-<™i 
particulars as to the system have been obtained." Lastly, 
the totemic system exists among the natives of the Admiralty 
Islands, which may be regarded as forming the north¬ 
western extremity of Melanesia- The Admiralty Islanders 
are divided into three tribes or stocks, the Moan us, the 
Matankor, and the Usiai. Of these the Moan us are a sea¬ 
faring folk, who inhabit the coast; they biyld their villages 
on the beach or in shallow water on reefs; the houses 
always stand upon piles. The Usiai are an inland people 
who build their houses on the ground. The Matanakor are 
intermediate between the other two tribes, for they are tillers 
of the soil as well as manners. In many respects the 
islanders resemble the Papuans of New Guinea, but the 
population seems to be hybrid ; for there are traces of a 
fairer race mixed with the swarthy Papuan dement, which 

1 R. F fjhk»P t Drtisris Jakr* im dtr JfrVjw, pp. £52 j f* 

* R. Parkinwn. a'f- p. 337. 
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dominates the breed, 1 All three tribes of the Admiralty 
Islanders are divided into totemic dans or groups, of which 
the following have been recorded :— 

The grnup AW. with five different lotems, namely a kmtl of fish 
{ta/KU), ihe jpij; (/oo), (lie CUSCU5 (lautlf), the crocodile {raimn), 
and n large fish (Attmauira). The AV is swmgly irpit- 

sent&d in PapLi3.tp.L 

5. The growp Potttdri!ei r a kind of fish T dominant in Siwiia, 

3. The group F*L ihe dove, stmnyty represented m the \slznd of P&fc- 

4. The group /Vu, the shark. 

^ The ^mup the cab. 

6 , The ffinnp Tjanj^tk, a kind of oyster, and iVm'ctf, the pdtU>ysttr + 

/, The group T/Vsh&j; Philemon coquerelli, and a fruit. 

B. The group Un\ a species of tiltims (German Sdmtinjteh). 

The group KantBgt n parrot, and Karnraiy the turtle. 

10, The group Karifiou. a kind of heron. 

1 is The group Tjilsm, a kind of starling, and TjiMr, a parrot, 
f 2, The group Ng&tgf 1 tie sea^waliow,. and Pali*nai % the flying 
Squirrel, 

tj, Ttie group AVAj, the frigate-bird, and Afn^W, the tropic.bird. 

14. The group Koruxu, a kind of sea-swallow. 


Rules of The totem {p&tondntsu) is inherited by children from 
their mot ^ er " P^ MS af the same totem may not marry 
rt^wiiL each other, but of late the rule has been less strictly observed, 
especially among the Usiai and Mafcankor* Among the 
Moanus, on the other hand, marriage with a woman of the 
ifciatisame totem is viewed as incestuous and disgraceful. Persons 
* betwixm 0 f same totem arrayed on opposite sides in battle will 
not attack each other. Castaways and .strangers are treated 
loienv as by people of the same totem ; and a man will 

not steal from members of hh totemic group. But there is 
no outward mark or badge to distinguish the persons, the 
R»prc! houses^ or the Canoes of the different totem dans. When 
f<*r ihe totem is an edible animal, members of the totem clan 

icteai. , „ _ + , j 

abstain from eating it 


| 6. ToUftiism in Eastern Mrf&ntsia {Fiji}. 

f-lsoRaTu- The most easterly branch of the Melanesian stock are 
T-H i'lscX Ftjians. whose archipelago* including the two large 
in, Fiji, islands of Viti Levy and Vanua Levy, is situated in the 

1 R. P^tklpsofa Drwimg J*±rw m Siidi 44 v pp 351, 554. 

1 R. Purkmian, <*f. raf. pp, ]^2 
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Pacific Ocean to the eastward of the New Hebrides. While 
exogamous classes such as prevail in the rest of Melanesia 
have not been found in Fiji, clear traces of totemism have Trm.- ^ 
been detected in the respect which tribes and subdivisions of OL ’" 
tribes pay to particular species of animals and plants. Thus 
the English missionary Thomas Williams, one of our earliest on * 
and best authorities on the people of Fiji, writes as follows : 

“ Certain birds, fish, plants, and some men, are supposed to aBinui[ ,. 
have deities closely connected with or residing in th*®i. [*£* >“j 
At Lakemba, Tui Lakemba, 1 and on Vanua Lcvu, Ravuravu * 
claim the hawk as their abode ; Vi avia, and other gods r the 
shark. One is supposed to inhabit the eel, and another the 
common fowl, and so on until nearly every- animal becomes 
the shrine of some deity. He who worships the god dwelling 
in the eel, must never eat of that fish, and thus of the rest, 
so that some are tabu from eating human flesh, because the 
shrine of their god is a man. The people clearly maintain 
the Popish distinction between the material sign and the 
spiritual essence symbolized ; but, in one case as in the other, 
the distinction seems sometimes to be practically lost. Thus 
the land-crab is the representative or Roko Suka, one or the 
gods formerly worshipped in Tiliva, where land- crabs are 
rarely seen, so that a visit from one became an important 
matter. Any person who saw one of these creatures, 
hastened to report to an old man, who acted as priest, that 
their god had favoured them with a call. Orders were forth¬ 
with given that new nuts should be gathered, and a string of 
them was formally presented to the crab, to prevent the deity 
fi-om leaving with an impression that he was neglected, and 
visiting his remiss worshippers with drought^cjparth, or death. 

On the coast of Viti Levu another English missionary, the 
Rev. Lori mer Fison, found a native teaching his son to worship 
his god, which was the native Fijian rat, at a small shrine 
near the beach. On being asked why he worshipped the rat, 
the man answered, " Because he is our father. 


i Thomas Williams, Ftp 
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A Catholic missionajy, leather J. do Marzan* reports that 
in the large island of Vita Lcvu certain tribes have each a 
pair of principal totems consisting of a tree and an animal, 
and that some tribes call themselves by the name of one or 
other of their totems, but oftener by the name of their tree 
totem than of their animal totem. Thus the Vunaqumu 
tribe has for its totem the qumu tree ; the Bail tribe has 
for its totem the ban tree ■ the Najiluto tribe has for its 
totem the mote or vote tree; and the Nareba (Naremba) 
tribe has for its totem the rtba f which is a kind of hawk. 
But many tribes are not named after their totems. Father de 
Marzan gives the following list of tribes with their totems 


Trite. 


Tin; Totem 


Vunnqumu 

Kasalia 

N^malo 


pimtt 

•Off 

mote 


jubaJ 
Lahore 
Namiyunraln 
Naha 
Batin ikia 
Navi til evu 


Nareba 

N^ok* 

Lnmainuia 

Naboybuco 


(banyan) 
boro (pepper) 

ZWiYi 

Ah 

IHlfiT 

sm 

meiacm 

&& 4 l 

vnkvna (kavaj 

iitlJtUi7 

m&mUU 

mob# 


Waimam (Solo i ra) 
Oralau 


Amtn-aJ Tolrfn, 


anna (eel) 

W (serpent) 

AuLi (kind of parrot, French 

ftffniiAt) 

(bat) 

(shrimp) 
vakal (hmrd) 

Mf (? loach, French Jbdirf) 
&. f tP (frog) 
fate fiiimouse) 

(a shell) 

j^-dT (Fijian quail) 
rfk) (hawk) 
nw (perch) 
waiiuUui (hawk) 

(pfgeen) 


The subdivisions of a tribe sometimes have what may 
be called accessory totems or their own in addition to the 
general tribal totem. For example, the Nanuyamalo tribe 
has for its totem the lizard, and the division of the tribe 
which lives at YVainimala has for iLs accessory totem the 
parrot (kaka) in addition to the lizard, the totem of the 
whole tribe. 

The respect paid to the principal totems was veiy great. 
Thus the tree totem might not be cut, except to procure its 
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leaves or branches as a personal decoration in the dances ; 
the animal totem might not be eaten without incurring 
death or the anger of the spirits. Hence old people still 
abstain from eating their totems* The younger generations 
are less particular, but still they have a great respect at least 
for the totem animal. Strangers passing through the territory' 
of another tribe may not eat the tribal totem, and they are 
strictly forbidden to mention its name aloud. Any stranger 
who infringes these rules must pay a fine to Lhe tribe or receive 
a beating, A woman who is married in another tribe respects 
the totems of her husband's tribe as well as her own. But her 
children respect only the paternal totems, unless they go to 
live in their mother's tribe. The totem animal was supposed 
always to appear to a mother just before the birth of her 
child. Further, the totem was consulted in war, in sickness, M"m:u iu 
at marriage, and so forth. Its appearance was a good or 
bad omen, a sign of life or of death according to the place 
where it appeared* Before a war the priest or diviner used draunfrum 
to dream of the totem and in accordance with his dream he lt m ^ lt 
predicted to the people the issue of the war. For example, 
if the tribal totem was a lizard, and the priest in his dream 
saw the lizard going up a tree, it was an omen of victory ; 
but if he saw it coming down the tree, it was an augury of 
defeat. 1 

Further traces of totem ism in Fiji were independently Dr, ki*m 
observed and recorded by Dr. W. H + R, Rivers during a 
short visit which he paid to the islands in I90&* He tells 
us that the people of the interior of Vlti Levu form a number 
of independent communities, which may probably be regarded 
as tribes, and each tribe Is again divided and,subdivided into 
sections which now bear little resemblance to totem elans of 
the ordinary pattern. The animats from which descent IstM-mn 
traced and whose flesh is forbidden as food are usually 
associated with the tribes rather than with their divisions, 
though some of these divisions have often sacred animals or™' * ' 
plants peculiar to themselves m addition to those which arc 

1 J, de M jr/jui. 11 Le Toicnsismc In hjs re&earcbef Dr* klvcn w» helped 
am* bta Fiji,* jHthnffw, El. by Mr- A. R Juke, wh* M* long been 

ppi 400>40V m zhutgp of the nonbeni amt ratEexn 

s W* M. Rivtft, ** Totem™ in pent* 0/ ike inlcriftif of She inland, 

Fiji, pr Afcjv, viE, {i pp. J 33 ■ 1 3^ 
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sacred or tabooed to them as members of the tribe. The 
following are examples alt taken from a small district in the 
northern part of the interior of Vitl Levu. The people of 
Cawanisa have as their sacred animal the a small 

aquatic creature of some kind ; they believe that they are 
descended from it p and they' will not eat it. The Nad ran 
(Nandrau] or Navuta people have as their sacred animal 
the qitiytMga } a small black bird with a long beak, and 
Additional this bird is tabooed to the whole tribe. Hut some of the 
ui>.'i divisions of the tribe have in addition taboos peculiar to 
themselves; thus the Wailcvu division will eat neither 
the dog nor a fish called dzhttf, and the Kaivuci division 
may not eat snakes. Again, the Navatusila people had 
as the sacred animal common to them all the ganwuiu t 
a fish-hawk ; but one of their divisions, the Hamarama, 
was also forbidden to cat fowls \ another, the Vadradga, 
might not eat the togi, a pigeon; the Naremba ( Narcba) 
might not eat the bird called rtka ; s and three divisions, 
the Ivisi, Nanoko, and lasawa, might not eat the dog. 
In each case the members of the smaller groups believed 
in their descent from the tabooed animal. Ocher sacred 
animals of this part of the island were the owl, a bird called 
tuitui, a species of lizard, the kingfisher, and a prawn. The 
people who believed in their descent from a prawn were 
allowed to cat the animal, but only with its shell. 

Bn Fiji the On the foregoing evidence Dr. Rivers observes w I think 
^ Iat * cw w® doubt that the foregoing facts demonstrate the 
aiwdoieri existence of totem ism in Fiji. There are present the three 
within characteristic features of this institution : belief in descent 
with their from the totem? prohibition of the totem as an article of food, 
ML.fls' 'cmd ^nd the connection of the totem with a definite unit of the 
social organisation. In the third feature Fijian society 
li^fkinihip, differs from that usually associated with totemism in that 
s t * ie sabred animal usually belongs to a group which appears 


cLiin-* 1 In iht offvdnE spelling of Fijian 

wofii« / h-iartili fat the sound ef «f 
in finger, jf for the sound of in 
linger, ^ for the sound of And 1 / 
M the sound of pw r _ Some writers 
adopt ihe official ipdling, other* rcliin 
i he atdnnuy English mode of repfe* 
senling the soufUR I bvr wt at- 


tempted to reduce these divergences 
'm my PiLthofiites to uniformity; hence 
some inconsistencies in spelling may he 
obKrvd in ray sEitcrnenU. 

* The ^ a hawk. Sec above, 
p, Ijfi. 

* W* H. K. Rivers* Hfc Totemism in 
Fiji /* Man, viii. h 908) pfi. 134 ff. 
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to correspond to a tribe instead of belong]ng to a division of 
the tribe. The Fijian social organisation has, however, 
departed so widely from the primitive type that this is not 
surprising. At present marriage is regulated solely by 
kiiiiiliip, and there is no evidence that any of the social 
divisions are exogamous. Though the sacred animals 
usually belong to the tribe, they are, as we have seen, still 
also frequently connected with the smaller divisions which 
may possibly be the representatives of exogamous septs ; 
and the customary connection of a sacred animal with the 
tribe as a whole is probably 3 ate + a result of the high 
development of chieftainship in Fiji, the chief having 
imposed his totem on the whole tribe. 

44 Among these hill tribes it .seemed clear that the sacred <j“^ 
animals had become gods* which had, however, retained their h:i¥ie 
animal form definitely. I was told by one of the Nadrau 
people of certain rules of conduct given to them by in eci gotta 
the bind qiliyago, and it would seem that we have here an 
early stage in the evolution of a god from a totem animal. 

During a short stay in the Rcwa district in the low country', 

I found a condition showing a later stage in this evolution. 

Here each village had a deity called tewn> with a name Deiti? 
which usually showed no sign of an animal origin, but in many 
cases these deities had the power of turning into animals, and int ° 
in such cases the people of the village in question were not a 
allowed to cat the animal. Thus, the people of Lasakau. 
a division of Bau, had a ttvoro eallcd Butakoivalu, who 
turned into the stse, a bird of the same shape as the 
qiliyago, but of a different colour, being blue w ith a white 
breast The bird coutd not be eaten, and, here, as in the 
hills, it was dear that the restriction extended to the whole 
people and was not limited to cither of the two divisions of 
which the Lasakau people are composed. The village of 
Tokatoka had as h'voro, Rokobatidua, lord of ore tooth 
(mentioned by Williams),* who could turn into a hawk. The 


1 u Mo Mbati-ndua, s th* one- 
iGuthcLl lop), 1, bti ibe appearance of » 
man wilh wings irmiead of arms W*l 
emii* tpzik* of fire in his flifiKc ihio^h 
the air. On his winp daws with 
which to Midi hi* and hb puc 


iMih, fisted m like 3owi*i jaw, rises 
above his head " (Th. WtLIntti*. Fi/» 
omit** Fiftam* i 3lS|L The winp 
and claws «sf thw deify maj **ell I* 
vcsli^ft of ha former diifacier as m 
hawk. 
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people of Vunivaivai had as ttv&ro Gonirogo, who could 
turn into a snake. The irvoro of Moan a and Naluna were 
kanasau and Rokodelana respectively, botli of whom wore 
in the habit of turning into the large shark called qfo." 

Dr. Rivers appears to be unquestionably right in holding 
that the sacred animals associated with tribes or subdivisions 
of tribes in Fiji are totems in the process of evolving into 
gods, and that a more advanced stage in this evolution is 
represented by the village deities called temr& t which, though 
no longer conceived as animals, can yet assume at pleasure 
the shapes of tflose animals with which they were formerly 
identical; while the ancient totcmic prohibition to eat of the 
totem survives in the rule which forbids the worshippers of 
the village god to partake of the particular creature* be it 
bird, or beast, or fish, into which their deity can thus 
transform himself. Such transformations throw light on 
the fables of ancient Egypt and Greece, which describe the 
metamorphoses of the gods into animats. 

If the tribal divisions in Fiji no longer observe the rule of 
exogamy, and thus a characteristic feature of totem ism has 
disappeared* nevertheless a record of the former existence of 
exogamous classes survives in the classificatory system of 
relations hi p, which appears to be universally prevalent 
among all peoples who retain or have lately lost the totcmic 
organisation. Thus in the generation above his own a 
Fijian applies the same term t&nm-nggu * my father " to his 
own father and to his father's brothers ; and if he wishes 
to distinguish between his father's brothers, he calls his 
father's elder brother 11 my great father ” {tatm-nggu Ltvu) and 
his father's younger brother he calls " my little father M (to/rtd- 
ungu lilt )l But he applies a different term, namely viutgo- 
nggtt u my uncle ^ to his mother's brother. He applies the 
same term tina*nggu “my mother n to his own mother and 
to his mother’s sisters ; and he calls the wife of his father's 
cider brother 44 my great mother ” {ti&a+nggu lavu) i and he 
calls the wife of his father's younger brother "my little 
mother” {tmm*nggu lailai). But he applies a different 
term, namely, rungo-nggu, to his father's sister. In her own 
generation a woman applies the same term wa&MggM ** my 
husband w to her husband and to her husband's brothers, In 
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the generation below his own a man applies the same term 
fuvt-nggu M my child " to his own children and to his brothers' 
children ; a woman applies the same term Im^rtggri “ my 
child 11 to her own child and to her sisters' children, 1 But 
while a man calk his brothers' children his own children, and 
a woman caJIs her sisters* children her own children, a man 
applies a quite different term {vtwgo-ttggu 11 my nephew' 1 or 
M my niece ") to his sisters' children, and a woman applies quite 
a different term {vungo-nggu ” my nephcw r r ” or 11 my niece h ') 
to her brothers' children/ And corresponding to these Ptfbheiiyh 
differences, whereas the children of two brothers are them- 
selves regarded ns brothers and sisters, and arc therefore not 111 |J 

marriageable with each other, and whereas similarly the piarTLHL p;^ 
children of two sisters are themselves regarded as brothers ^ 
and sisters, and are therefore not marriageable with 
each other, on the other hand a man's children are not 
regarded as the brothers and sisters of his sister's children, 
and these two sets of children, the offspring of a brother 


* L, IT, Morgan* System i vf C& m» 
ianguimiy and Affinity of iki Human 
Family (Washington, iSjl^pp. 573, 
576, from inkiTiiuiljoci supplied % the 
kcv r Larimer Fison. Morgan’* work 
Mens efiL rdir hsT the Smitkrem ** 
Ctmtri&ttfmix A En&wkdgt* On the 
ctoMjfiwloiy syttwm in Fyi, see further 
1- FbOG, in Jmrmal pf tkt Amflnepa* 
Ug&ll ImiilNff , sxiv. {1&95I pp. J60- 
371 ; ami pA.il IL Thomson, ikM. 
ppL 371.3^7, A different sei of dassid- 
ea.1 s eirj' terms obtained atnftng the 
Kaniini] I^copte -of Fiji by t)r. VV. II. 
R„ Rti'cf^ ID whom I urn indebted 
for the fotbwipg particular*- A man 
applies the same term to hi* 

krh<f and to hw fathers brother* t ihe 
same term w.jh to his mother and to 
hh mcuher's sisters ihe Mine Term* 
inrun H “ elder brother" am! talking?* 
« younger brother M IO hfcS brother* and 
[*i the smis, elder or ^ hij 

fa I tier's brrfbcl) and of his mother H 
ftblen; be applies tbs same term 
to his flit era ami to ihe 
daughters of hi* father's Iwntbera and 
d" bis mother** sistcri ; and the same 
term to bi& ions and d*«gh tern 

and Ed the »ni and daugbl era hath of 


his brothers and inters- A man calls 
hu wife *w**{&£, but his wife's inlets 
or ftmj/f. A «tfe calls, her 
buslsmd *r.urr; but tier husband'* 
brothers ndntv. The distinctions I has 
drawn between a, wife and be* stiEers, 
and between a husband and his brothers 
□ml the confusion between a man’* 
children and hti sister 1 * children,, 
mark ihe decay of The cliiiififtturj' 
system. Dr+ Rivers confirms I he 
acoiniy of the rfassifkatory term-i- 
given by Mr, Lorimef Fi*on for the 
raaft of Fiji 

3 L H- Mcrgu, S/Atmr vf Ch"- 
s&Hgtiixify aW It {fruity of fks I/ttmaM 

Family, pp 5 ?o t 573: Basil II. 
Thomson, p+ Coitcu Clancy id ihe 
ClassificaEuiy System of Rdatkmship/’ 
Jrurtidl of ikt A Iff A rvfpl^ifal Institute t 
xiiY. [ 1895 ] p. 373 : it I + Tht Fijiani. 
a .Study iffki Ikcay afCuItom (Lciwitffl. 
i^dS), 1S3. The furrrt of the word 
jpera by Mr. Thomson in ihe 
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only in spell bg. See ahmre, |X ijfi, 
nirte^p as ID ibe spelling of Fijian 
words. 
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and a sister respectively, are marriageable with each 
other; indeed they are each otter's proper [nates. Thus 
sharply, as regularly happens under the classifies lory 
system, dq the l ; ijians distinguish cousins who are the 
children of a brother and a sister respectively, from cousins 
who are the children of two brothers or of two sisters. The 
former, when they are male and female, arc bom husband 
and wife to each other ; the latter are born brother and 
sister to each other and may on no account marry. The 
iniwaL-e. relation of the former to each other i* expressed by the 
■sbicj iwid Fijian term vtiMdavolani t which means u marriageable, 15 
gF"" literally * concubitants 11 ; the relation of the latter is 
expressed by the Fijian term t>£ingantm f which means u not 
marriageable," literally |M those who shun each other," 1 
“Thu young Fijian is from his birth regarded as the 
natural husband of the daughters of his father’s sister and 
of his mother's brother. The girls can exercise no choice. 
They were born the property of their male concubitant if 
he desire to take them. 1 '' VtindiWolani or concubitants "are 
bom husband and wife + and the system assumes that no 
individual preference could hereafter destroy that relation ; 
but the obligation does no more than limit the choice of a 
mate to one or other of the females who are concubitants 
with the man who desires to marry. It is thus true that in 
- theory the field of choke is very large, for the eoncubitous 

relation might include third or even fifth cousins, but In 
practice the tendency Is to marry the concubitant who is 
next in degree—generally a first cousin—the daughter of a 
maternal uncle, ' 1 

in with- It is interesting to observe that whereas first cousins* 

Sjjj L fjri the children Gh a brother and sister respectively, are 
= ; r _ h generally in Fiji regarded as the proper mates for each 
*f*ibrathlf'rother, "in Lau, Thakatmdrovc, and the greater part of 

1 L. Fafift and UwhI II. Thamsuo, that “every num went lo bis itHMbcr'* 
in vf tkt Antkrtpfi&guni /«- tribe fuf a wife* and w-a* indeed tmtler 

******* pp. 360 ^ J7l ahEtptton U> many his repiti, 

373 i Balil IL Thttswn, 7 r As . the daughter of his m^thefs, brother ,T 

pi*, 1 Si jyy, {in *f tkc fn- 

1 Basil H- Thunuon, in /exmaf *'f ifttxU, skit. (1S95] p, j4j| 

/As Ani&fi'frfw-jt MuitHf*, *iiv. 3 Haul H r Thomson ,(ftAt 
P- 373? 1^1 T ** p. AfftArwfclepmt %niv. 

184. EE^wheie Mr. Tbonuon crt^cfves jk 375 : pp_ |£6 jf. 
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Vanualevu, the offspring of a brother arid sister respectively nn>i * - vr 
do not become coneuhitant until the second generation. rrs ^' lLvelv ‘ 
In the first generation they are called ta&u 7 but marriage dkmitii 
is not actually prohibited/' 1 Thus m respect of first 
cousins, the children of a brother and a sister respectively* ■ |ht ' 
the general Fijian practice resembles that of the Urabunna 
in recommending or even enjoining their marriage; whereas f '™ 
the practice of Lau, Th aka undrove* and the greater part of^XUu 
Vanualevu resembles that of the Dieri, in discouraging* if not L ^ ,!:| 
forbidding, the marriage or such first cousins* while at the «iUi Lit *l 
same time it allows their children, who are second cousins, ^ n 
to marry each other freely. 1 As I have already pointed as ^aJikii 
out the rule which enjoins the consanguineous marriage ^ u!i|)i . m 
of certain First cousins is older than the custom which 


forbids it. The prohibition was another step onward in 
the escogamous march, another impediment opposed to the 
freedom of marriage, another degree added to the table uf 
Forbidden kJn + 


It is to be remarked that under the ordinary Fijian rule Right or a 
all a man's female first cousins* the daughters of his fathers 
sisters or or his mother's brothers, were equally his con- h- wife 1 * 
cu!j [cants or legitimate wives ; in other words, he had the 
right to marry all hh wife's sisters, "This brings us/ 1 
says Mr. Basil Thomson* * to a fresh starting-point from 
which the concubitous relationship is established. Since a , 

man who is the concubitant of a woman is necessarily also 
the eoncubitant of all her sisters* by a natural evolution* 
if he marries a woman unrelated to him by blood T and r/w 
facia makes her his eoncubitant* all her sisters become his 
eoncubitants also. In the past they would have been his 
actual wives, for a man could not take one *jT several sisters 
—he was in honour bound to take them all. In the same 
way a woman and her sisters became the eoncubitants of 
all her husband's brothers* and upon his death she passed 
naturally to her eldest brother-in-law If he cared to take 
her. This does not imply polyandry or community among 
brothers, but ratlier what is known to anthropologists as 


1 Gmit tlioEQWDp Tkt pp„ * S« flJimt, vul. i. pp. 177 

190 x} r j rV. In/«?™t/ #f d* Anil™* i So iq. y 3+6. 

fvlcgitai fwftfuft, Ksav. (ifigSF p. 37$, 
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Levitate, a woman's marriage to her brother-in-law being: 
contingent on her husband's death." 1 
Thu rig.be The rule that when a man marries a woman he has a 
ibe^Khi^i' right to marry her sisters also is widespread, notably among 
a mjjri 10 the Indians of North America^ It is clearly the converse 
Sft of the rule which assigns a man's widows to Ids brothers, 
Eind as the latter rule points to the marriage of women to 
a group of brothers , 3 so the former rule points to the 
+yi%vm i^i m a r rt a ge of men to a group of sisters. Taken together, 
twriap the two customs seem to indicate the former prevalence 
"nii^r 'r ma ™ a S e between a group of husbands who were brothers 
Prather' wi to each other and a group of wives who were sisters to 
ailia each other. In practice the custom which permits a man 
num^rni to marry several sisters has diverged in an important 
respect from the custom which permits a woman to marry 
several brothers ; for whereas the permission granted to a 
man to marry several sisters simultaneously in their lifetime 
has survived in many races to this day; the permission 
granted to a woman to marry several brothers has generally 
been restricted by the provision that she may only marry 
them successively t each after the death of his predecessor. 
We may conjecture that the cause of the divergence between 
the two customs w r as the greater strength of the passion 
of jealousy in men than in women, sisters being more 
willing to share a husband between them than brothers 
to share a wife; 

Temporary The Fijian classificalory term veindtiuok ini r denoting 
i^fnup* groups of men and women who are by birth potential 

marn^ spouses to each other, corresponds to the umiwa of the 

Arunta, the of the Urabunna, and the ma of the 

Dferi . 1 And just as in Australia the terms expressive of 

group marriage coexist with customs which can only be 

regarded as temporary reversions to an actual practice of 
group marriage, so it is apparently also in FijL On this 
subject Mr. Fison tells us that “the term vtindavotani 
expresses something more than is conveyed by our own 


1 Bail I Thomson, Tki pp. 

I Sj nf. ; J& m y*ru rrfpl vf tit Antkrv- 
tekgiud Imtimtt* iiiv. (iSg^ ppu 

y* * ** 

* The evidence will be given in (he 


scqu«L The cuKgkl is praelawd also 
by some Acstnliin tribes. above, 
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1 abow t ml i. pjt 501 
1 See aborc, vol. i jl jfi|, 
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word f marriageable . 1 It expresses a rigkt^ and an obligation, 
as well as a q&aiijfeoii&n ; a right which asserts itself dearly 
enough, even in settled agricultural tribes such as the Fijian, on 
certain ceremonial occasions. Under ordinary circumstances it 
is overridden by the later proprietory right conferred by actual 
marriage or betrothal, but it is still strong enough to assert itself 
on those occasions when the people deem it necessary to revert 
for a time, ns they say, to the customs of their ancestors /" 3 
One of the occasions when the old group rights between 
men and women are temporarily revived is the celebration 
of the rites of circumcision, In some parts of Viti Lcvu f Rewval 
namely in those in which the mysteries of the xanjga or Stone 
Jin closure arc practised, when a man of noLe ss dangerously ^ tiit* 
ill, the relations meet in council and agree to circumcise a ^1" 
lad as a propitiatory' measure. Notice having been given to 
the priests, an uncircuincised lad, either the sick man's son or 
one of his brother's sons, is taken by hts kinsmen to the 
Valr tamhu or God"s House and there presented as a $$ri\ or 
offering of atonement, that his father may recover. His 
escort at the same time make valuable presentations of 
property and liberal promises of more. The priest 
graciously accepts both the presents and the promises and 
appoints a day for the performance of the operation. W hen 
the day has come, and the son of the sick chief has been 
circumcised along with other lads whose friends have agreed 
to take advantage of the occasion, the bloody foreskins, 
each stuck in the cleft of a split reed, are taken to the nattga 
or sacred stone enclosure and there presented to the chief 
priest Holding the reeds in his hand, the priest presents 
the foreskins to the ancestral gods, and prajs for the sick 
mans recovery. “Then follows a great fe£st h which ushers 
in a period of indescribable revelry. Ah distinctions of 
property are for the time being suspended. Men and 
women array themselves in all manner of fantastic garbs, 
address one another in the most indecent phrases, and 
practice unmentionable abominations openly in the public 
square of the town. The nearest relationships—even that 
of own brother and sister—seem to be no bar to the 

1 L. Fbtiti, M Tftc Ctasiifrcatorjf /mttititf*, icaiv. 
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general licence, the extent of which may be indicated by 
the expressive phrase of an old Nandi chief who said, 

* While it lasts, we are just like the pigs/ This feasting 
and frolic may be kept up for several days, after which the 
ordinary restrictions recur once more. The rights of property 
are again respected, the abandoned revellers settle down into 
steady-going married couples, and brothers and sisters may 
not so much as speak to one another. Nowhere in Fiji, as 
far as I am aware, excepting in the Nanga country, are these 
extravagances connected with the rite of circumcision /' 1 

Fuller accounts of the licence permitted on these occasions, 
based in part on a written statement taken down by Mr. 
Edward O'Brien He fireman, Native Advocate and Stipendiary 
Magistrate, from the lips of a nati ve in presence of the principal 
chiefs of Nandi, Yunda, and Sambeto, were sent in manuscript 
by Mr. Fisoii to Professor E. B. Tyler, who wriles on the 
subject as follows: w The details of indecent dances and rites 
referred to maybe left in MS,, but it is of interest, as bearing 
on the argument as to early communal intercourse, of which 
such customs may possibly be ceremonial survivals, to notice 
that their principle is formulated in an accepted native 
phrase. On the fourth day, when the food is nq longer 
but tant (permitted)! and the great feast is prepared, it is said 
that there are no tuakci tii vuaka sc alzwa (‘ ow ners of pigs 
or womenNot only does it appear that the groups of 
tribal brothers and sisters (using this term according to the 
native system of kinship) are not excluded from this 
temporary communion, but another MS. account by Mr. 
Fison mentions their being intentionally coupled, falling in 
one behind another in the Nanga procession, with the 
accompanying chant in the most explicit terras* A> efemin c 
tu c nmta. This rite seems at least open to interpretation as 
a remarkable case of 1 consanguine marriage * being kept up 
as a ceremonial institution/ 1 - Similarly Mr* Fison himself. 
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commenting on the temporary licence accorded to the sexes 
at the.se times, justly observes: * We cannot for a moment 
believe that it h a mere licentious outbreak, without an 
underlying meaning and purpose. It is part of a religious 
rite, and is supposed to be acceptable to the ancestors. But 
why should it be acceptable to them unless it were in 
accordance with their own practice In the far away past?'" - 

The full force of the argument from this coupling in ordmnr? 
together of brothers and sisters in a licentious orgy can only 
be appreciated when we remember that in Fiji brothers and awl wu™. 
sisters, whether own or tribal, arc In ordinary life forbidden 
even to touch or to speak to each other. On this subject 
Mr- Ftsofi tells us that “in Fiji, my sister's son 1 s son looks f 

upon my daughter's daughter or my brother's daughter's 4adl u[hcr * 
daughter as his sister (rigam) quite as much as if she 
were his own sister. He will wgnrma (avoid) her as care¬ 
fully as if she were the daughter of his own mother. 

If she enter a house in which he Is sitting with his legs 
extended, he will draw up his feet and look away from 
hen If he meet her in the path he will ignore her 
existence. It would be indecent for him to be alone with 
her, to touch her, or even to speak to hen If he must 
speak of her, he will not use the term or relationship 
between them; he will not say H my ttgam*' (my sister)—he 
will refer to her as 1 one of my kinsfolk/ In short, he makes 
no distinction between her and his own sister, the daughter 
of his own father and mother " 5 Similar rules of avoidance, 
as we have seen* are observed between brothers and sisters 
in other parts of Melanesia and appear to be only explicable 
on the hypothesis that they arc intended , to obviate the 
danger of incest between these near relations.* That The per 
hypothesis is rather confirmed than weakened by the 
Fijian custom which permits and even apparently compels oHisatim 
Incest between brothers and sisters, whether own or tribal, 
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as a solemn rile ; for if .such a thing were known to he 
possible on certain special occasions and it was deemed 
most desirable* as it was, io prevent it at all other times, we 
can easily understand why in common life not merely 
decorum but the most scrupulous reserve should be observed 
between brothers and sisters The two extremes of habitual 
reserve and occasional licence are equally explained by the 
theory that the licence is a temporary reversion to an old 
and discredited practice, against the general recrudescence 
of which the reserve is intended to act as a safeguard r For 
it is to be borne in mind that notwithstanding the sexual 
orgy which takes place at circumcision the Fijians* like all 
the other peoples with whom we have been dealing* hold 
the incest of brothers with sisters, whether own or tribal* in 
great horror. If a man in ordinary life were to run off with 
A girl who stands in the relation of sisterhood ( vrmgmizm ) 
to him, even though the sisterhood were not own but tribal, 
“ the whole tribe would be up in arms, for he has brought 
pollution upon them all, and all arc in danger , 1 ’ 1 Thus the 
very same act which ordinarily is regarded as a crime that 
endangers the whole tribe is at other times permitted or 
even enforced as a religious rite for the opposite purpose 
of propitiating the deified ancestors on whose favour the 
welfare of the community is believed to depend * 

The Fijian custom which gives a man a right to marry 
his first cousin, the daughter of his mothers brother or of 
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his father s sister, was carefully investigated by Mr* Basil H. 
Thomson, formerly in charge or one of the Government i![ 
departments in Fiji, In order to ascertain the frequency of 
such concubitous (writdamtettf) marriages and their effect ,nFlJI 
on the offspring he and his coadjutors caused a census to be 
taken of twelve villages, not selected from one province, but 
chosen only for convenience of enumeration in the widely 
separated provinces of Ketva, Colo East, Serna* and Ba. 

As regards the frequency of marriage between relations, 
whether first cousins or others, an analysis of the census 
shewed that the concubitous {veindatmlnnl) relations, who had 
married together and who in nearly every case were actual 
first cousins, formed 297 per cent of the total number of 
families, and that “the coneubitant and other relations who 
have intermarried number over two-fifths of the people, while 
one-third of the married people have been brought up 
together in the same village* and only one-fourth„ not being 
relatives, have come from different towns. 1 ' 1 With reference Superiority 
to the effect on the offspring, the results of the census shewed 
that concubitous marriages, that is r the marriages of first or Ant 
cousins who arc the children of a brother and a sister re- rhM^nVr 
spcctiveEy, were much superior to any of the other marriages * l “ oth . er 
as regards both the number and the vitality of the children ; 
for not only were more children born to them* but a larger 
proportion of the children born survived." w In every re¬ 
spect/ 1 says Mr Basil H + Thomson, lL the concubitants appear 
to be the most satisfactory marriage class" ; a and he adds : 

irni aware that the figures are far too small to allow of 
any generalisation from them, but at the same time* it is to 
be remembered that the inhabitants of thesj twelve villages 
represent a fair sample of the population, and also that wt 
found the relative positions of the married classes to be 
generally the same in each village taken individually. We 
have here a phenomenon probably unique in the whole 
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range of anthropology—a people who for generations have 
married their first cousins and still continue to do so. and 
among whom the offspring of first cousins were not only 
more numerous but have greater vitality than the children 
of persons unrelated. Nay more, the children of concubit- 
ants—of first cousins whose parents were brother and sister 
—have immense advantages over the children of first 
cousins who are the offspring of two brothers or two sisters 
respectively.” 1 And in conclusion he asks: " Is the classi- 
fieatory system of relationships after all more logical in an 
important respect than our own? Is them really a wide 
physical difference between the relationship of cousins who 
are offspring of a brother and sister respectively and that of 
cousins whose parents respectively were two brothers or two 
sisters ? 1 Ought marriage in the one case to be allowed or 
even encouraged, and in. the other case as rigidly forbidden 
as if it were incestuous ? " - 
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jjj l + Tracts of Totcnnun in Sun ion 

In the wide area occupied by the Polynesian race tot cm ism Ton™ ism 
and exogamy appear to exist, or at a!! events to be reported p 
together only in the Pclcw Islands, which are situated in the ^ iVim* 
extreme west and are inhabited by the Micron cri an branch 1111 s 
of the Polynesian family. It is true that in some of the Jn Samai 
other islands, particularly in Samoa, there exists or existed a r.r 
system of animal-worship and pSant-worship associated with ioW* 
families or dans which bears a dose resemblance to totem ism „ 
and has probably been developed out of it But in these 
islands the system lacks one of the characteristics of ordinary' dratoped 
totem ism in that the families or clans are not reported to be^^, 
exogamous; and moreover in Samoa the sacred animals 
and plants seem certainly to have advanced beyond the 
stage of totems pure and simple and to have attained to 
the dignity or gods. Thus it w r ould appear that in this part 
or Polynesia totem ism has developed into a religion. Ac¬ 
cordingly, it is better not to speak, as I -Snd others have 
spoken, of the Samoan system as if it were totem ism or the 
ordinary type. 1 An excellent account of that system has 
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been gnen us by the experienced English missionary Dr. 
George Turner, 1 and it deserves our attention, since it exhibits 
what seems to be the passage of pun? totemism into a religion 
of anthropomorphic gods with animal and vegetable attri- 
butes> like the deities of ancient Egypt and Greece, 

Dr. Turner distinguishes the gods of the household from 
the gods of the village. The following are the genera] 
explanations which he gives in regard to both these classes 
of deities :— 

At his birth a Samoan was supposed to be taken under 
the cane of some god, or atiit, as it was called- The help of 
several of these gods was probably invoked in succession on 
the occasion, and the one who happened to be addressed just 
as the child was bom was fixed on as the child's god for life 
“ Thcsc S«*s were supposed to appear in some visible 
incartMtkm ,, and the particular thing in which his god was 
in the habit of appearing was to the Samoan an object of 
veneration. It was, in fact, his idol, and he was careful 
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never to injure it or treat ft with contempt One, for 
instance, saw his god in the eel, another fn the shark* 
another in the turtle, another in the dog, another in the owl, 
another in the lizard,, and so on throughout all the fish of 
the sea* and birds; and four-footed beasts, and creeping 
things. In some of the shell-fish, even, gods were supposed 
to be present A man would eat freely of what was 
regarded as the incarnation of the god of another man, but 
the incarnation of his own particular god he would consider 
it death to injure or eat The god was supposed to avenge 
the insult by taking up his abode in that person's body, and 
causing to generate there the very thing which he had eaten, 
until it produced death. This class of genii, or tutelary 
deities, they called *utu ftiU Y or gods of the house. 

Sl The father of the family was Me high pairs/, and usually The father 
offered a short prayer at the evening meal, that they might ^ 
all be kept from fines, sickness* war, and death. Occasion- the ptmi 
ally, too, he would direct that they have a family feast in hl^huid 
honour of their household gods ; and on these occasions a e«l 
cup of their intoxicating ava draught was poured out as a 
drink-offering* "They did this in their family house, where 
they u F erc all assembled, supposing that their gods had a 
spiritual presence there* as well as in the material objects to 
which we have referred. Often it was supposed that the 
god came among them and spoke through the father or 
some other member of the family, telling them what to do 
in order to remove a present evil or avert a threatened one. 
Sometimes it would be that the family should get a canoe 
built and keep it sacred to the god. They might travel in 
it and use it themselves, but it was death^ to sell or part 
with a canoe which had been built specially for the god. 

- 1 W wlht*r class of Samoan dtittes maybe called gods of 
the town or village. Every village had its god. and every 
one bom in that village was regarded as the property of that 
god. I have got a child for so-and-so,, a woman would say 
on the birth of her child, arid name the village god There 
was a small house or temple also consecrated to the deity of 
the place. Where there was no formal temple, the great 
house of the village* where the chiefs were in the habit of 
assembling, was the temple for the time being, as occasion 
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required. Some settle me nts had a sacred grove as well as a 
temple, where prayers and offerings were presented. 

"ft! their temples they had generally something for the 
eye to rest upon with superstitious veneration. In one 
might be seen a conch shell, suspended from the roof in a 
basket made of c in net network; and this the god was 
supposed to blow when he wished the people to rise to war. 
In another, two stones were kept In another, something 
resembling the head of a man, with white streamers flying, 
was raised on a pole at the door of the temple, on the usual 
day or worship. In another, a cocoa-nut shell drinking cup 
was suspended from the roof, and before It prayers were 
addressed and offerings presented. This cup was also used 
in oaths- If they wished to find out a thief, the suspected 
parties were assembled before the chiefs, the cup sent for. 
and each would approach, lay hb hand on it, and say, * With 
my hand on this cup, may the god look upon me, and send 
swift destruction, if I took the thing which has been stolen.' 
f he stones and the shells were used in a similar way. 
Before this ordeal, the truth was rarely concealed. They 
firmly believed that it would be death to touch the cup and 
tell a lie. 

“ The priests in some cases were the chiefs of the place ; 
but in general some one in a particular family claimed the 
privilege, and professed to declare the will of the god. Hb 
office was hereditary. He fixed the days for the annual 
feasts in honour of the deity, received the offerings, and 
thanked the people for them. He decided also whether or 
not the people might go to war, 

" The offerings were principally cooked food. The first 
cup was in honour of the god. It was either poured out on 
the ground or waved towards the heavens. The chiefs al t 
drank a portion out of the same cup, according to rank; 
and after that the food brought as an offering was divided 
and eaten there before the god. This feast was annuat, and 
frequently about the month of May. In some places it 
passed olf quietly; in others it was associated with games, 
sham-fights, night-dances, etc., and lasted for days In time 
of war special feasts were ordered by the priests. Of the 
offerings on war occasions women and children were 
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forbidden to partake, as it was not their province to go to 
battle. They supposed it would bring sickness and death 
on the party eating who did not go to the war, and hence 
were careful to bury or throw into the sea whatever food 
was over after the festival. In some cases the feasts in 
honour of the god were regulated by the appearance in the 
settlement of the bird which was thought to be the incar¬ 
nation of the god> Whenever the bird was seen the priest 
would say that the god had come, and fix upon a day for 
his entertain men t 

."The village gods, like those of the household, had all Animal fn- 
some particular incarnation : one was supposed to appear asJif™ 11 ™ 15 
a bat, another as a heron, another as an owl. If a man Samoan 
found a dead owl by the roadside* and ir that happened 
be the incarnation of his village god, he would sit down and 
weep over it. and beat his forehead with stones till the blood 
flowed- This was thought pleasing to the deity. Then the 
bird would be wrapped up and buried with care and cere¬ 
mony, as if it were a human body. This* however, was not 
the death or the god. He was supposed to be yet alive, 
and incarnate in all the owls in existence. The flight of 
those birds was observed in time of war. If the bird flew 
before them P it was a signal to go on ; but if it crossed the 
path, it was a bad omen, and a sign to retreat. Others saw 
their village god In the rainbow p others saw him in the 
shooting star; and in time of war the position of a rainbow 
and the direction of a shooting star were always ominous/' 1 
From this account it appears that what Dr, Turner calls 
the household god was determined for each person at birth, 
and that consequently a person's household _god need not be 
that of his father or of his mother or of his brothers and 
sisters ; every member of a family might have a different 
household god. However, a preference was apparently given 
first to the household god of the father and next to that of 
the mother. For when a woman was about to be delivered 
of a child, her father or her husband generally prayed to the 
household god of the child's father first ; but if the birth 
was tedious or difficult, he would invoke the god of the 
mother's family ; and when the child was bom, the mother 

1 d. Turner, Sum##, jqj. 
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would call out. " Whom were you praying to? 1 ' and the god 
prayed to just before was carefully remembered and its 
incarnation duly acknowledged throughout the future life of 
the child.’ 

The following are examples or the household gods of 
hiiiiM-!*™" Samoa. 1 he name of one household god was “ Child of the 
**1111(1 n f ^ Don {.Aloimtisina) and the god ivas seen in the moon, 
ih. Vi™", When the new moon appeared in the sky, all the members 
of the family called out, u Child of the moon, you have 
come." They assembled also, and presented offerings of 
food, and feasted together, and joined in the prayer: 

t ^ child vf the tmnftt * 

Ketp ftsr ttzL'av 

lUum and death* 

■■IV Another household deity was called M the Long God" 

{Leatual&x), and was seen in the centipede. A tree near the 
house was the abode of the divine insect; and when one of 
the family was sick he used to spread a mat under the tree 
and draw an omen of recovery or death according as a centi- 
pede crawled over or under it* 

Another family god bore the title of “ the Red Liver " 
0 U Auma), and he was seen or was incarnate in the wild 
pigeon. If any visitor staying with the family roasted a 
pigeon, some member of the household had "to pay the 
penalty by being wrapt up in leaves and laid in a cool oven, 
as if he were about to be baked. That was intended to 
appease the wrath of the god at the roasting of a pigeon. 
The use of the reddish-sea red leaves of the bread-fruit was 
also thought tob* insulting to this deity, and no member of 
the family might employ them for any purpose under pain 
of suffering from rheumatic swellings and an eruption like 
chicken-pox all over his body. 4 

or -Mother family god was called “ Ends of the taro leaves “ 

{Iultmt<iio\ To him the ends of leaves and of other things 
were sacred and might not be handled or used in any way 
by members of the family, in daily life it was no small 
trouble to this house!)old to cut off the ends of all the taro, 

' <J, Tamer, Sarnia, pp. 78 if. » G, Turner, if. nt. a. to. 
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bread-fruit^ and coco-nut leaves which they needed for cook¬ 
ing- Ends of taro, yams, banana^ fish, etc* were also care¬ 
fully laid aside and considered as unfit for food as if they 
had been poison. In case of sickness, however, the god 
allowed or even required that the pHtient should be fanned 
with the ends of coco-nut leaflets. 1 * 

Another household god was called ifi tbe Chief of Fiji 11 
(O k (t/ii ft fit) and shewed himself in the shape of an eel; 
hence eels were never eaten by the household. They offered 
him the first-fruits of their taro plantations. 3 Another family 
had a god whnEn they called Vave, and he also was incarnate 
in the eel. When one of the family was ill, they prayed to 
Yave, and if next morning they found an eel among their 
household stuff, it was an omen of death. 1 Another house - 
hold had its god in a tree with swcct-sccntcd yellow flowers 
(Cvxangii Odorate), and the native name {m&sdof) of the tree 
was the name of the god. 4 Another family had two gods 
embodied in pig's heart and octopus, and Fig's Heart and 
Octopus {Jatuptiaa ma k fie) were accordingly the names 
bestowed on these divine beings. Men, women, and children 
of the family were most scrupulous never to eat either pigs 
heart or octopus, believing that to do so would be to swallow 
a germ of a living pig's heart or octopus* by which the insulted 
gods would bring about the death of the sacrilegious eater? 

Another family god bore the name of a large tree 

(/fertremdfa Peltate) and lived in the tree* of which accord¬ 
ingly no member of the family dared to pluck a leaf or break 
a branch. The same god was also incarnate in the octopus 
and likewise in the land crab, and if one of these crabs 
crawled into the house, it was a sign that the head of the 
household would die? Another family god called Sam an i 
was seen in the turtle, the sea eel, the octopus, and the 
garden lizard. Any one who ate or injured any of these 
creatures had either to make-believe to be baked in an 
un heated oven or else to drink rancid oil as a penance and 
a purgative- 7 A household god in several families was called 

1 G, Turney Samoa p p. JQ r 
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Soesai. in one lie was seen in the domestic fowl; in 
another his incarnations were the eel, the octopus, and the 
turtle. Prayers for life and recovery were offered to him in 
great danger and a]so at child-birth. 1 .Again, another god 
named Tongo had different animals for his incarnations in 
different families. In one family he was incarnate in the 
bat and had a partiality for turmeric. In another he was 
incarnate in the stinging ray fish. If the family heard that 
a neighbour had caught a fish of that sort, they would go 
and beg him to give it up and not to cook it. If he refused, 
they fought him. In a third family Tongo was incarnate in 
a mullet, and if a member of the family'ate a mullet he fell 
ill and squinted.'- The mullet and the stinging ray fish were 
also the incarnations of another household god called Moso. 
If any member of the family tasted of these sacred fish, he 
had to drain a cup of the dregs of rancid oil as a punishment 
and to stay the wrath of the god But if visitors or friends 
caught one of the sacred fish, whether a stinging ray or a 
mulict, a child of the family would be laid down in a cold 
oven as a peace-offering to the deity for the indignity done 
to him by the strangers; 1 Similarly a family god called 
Tide gently rising" (Taisumatu) was incarnate in the 
cuttle-fish in one family, in the mullet m a second, and in 
the turtle m a third. If one of these incarnations had been 
cooked in the family oven, whether by a member of the 
family or by a stranger, the oven could not be used again 
till some one had been laid in it as a mock bumt-offering. 
It was death to the family to use the desecrated oven with¬ 
out performing this expiation 1 The god Moso seems to 
have been a veritable Proteus or Vishnu In respect of the 
number of his Avatars or incarnations. Not content with 
appearing to one family, as we have seen, as a mullet and 
a stinging ray fish, he appeared to another as a pigeon, to 
another as a domestic fowl, to another as a cuttle-fish' to 
another as a creeper-bird called f»,m {Sturmides atri jusm \ 
and to another as a man. The human incarnation of this' 
deity helped himseff to food from the plantations of his 
neighbours. If they chased him, he disappeared out of their 
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sijrht, from which they inferred that he was a god, and 
prayed and sacrificed to him accordingly. 1 The household 
god, IJ Tide gently rising,* likewise presented himself to one 
family in the likeness of a man, a member of the family, 
who used to be consulted by his kinsfolk as an oracle on all 
occasions or importance, if his answers were not to their 
liking, they might turn and beat him. in another place the 
same god “Tide gently rising lp was incarnate in an old man, 
who acted as the doctor of the family. The neighbours also 
brought their sick to him to be healed. His principal 
remedy was to rub the affected part with oil, to shout 41 Tide 
gently rising rr {Taisumniit) five times in a loud voice, and 
five times to call on the god to come and heal. 11 

Another family god f wdio bore the high-sounding title of ■ Kn^uf 
HH King of Chiefs'" (Tn/tj/ii) had the sea cel, the octopus, and ‘ bM "** 
the mullet for his incarnations ; and he was moreover seen 
in the ends of banana leaves. If any one used the end of 
a banana leaf as a cap, he was punished with baldness. All 
the children born in this family were called by the name of 
their god. : Another god called Taumanupepc, which means Butsrrfty 
“fight creature butterfly, 11 was incarnate in butterflies. If® 0 * 1, 
any member of the household caught or killed a butterfly, 
he was liable to be struck dead by the god* Again, in one 
of the villages of Aana there w r as a household which had 
the fresh-water prawn or crayfish {vfazm) for its god. The 
reason was said to be that once upon a time a woman had 
been bathing and was brought to bed prematurely* When 
she told her friends, they searched for the child but could 
find only an unusually large number of prawns or crayfishes, 
into which they imagined that the infant must have been 
changed- J'rom that time they began to regard the crayfish 
as the incarnation of a new household god, to offer it food, 
and to pray to it for the prosperity of the family* 1 

Again there was a household god named Scpo, who The «lhJ 
assumed different animal shapes in different families. An 
intand family in Upolu called him 14 Lord of the mountain rl im*™. 
and believed him to be incarnate in the domestic fowl and 
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the pigeon. Another family saw him in a very smalt fish, 
which is hand to catch ; and a third family discerned the 
deity in the prickly sea-urchin. The penalty for eating tilts 
last incarnation was that a prickly sea-urchin grew inside 
the body of the eater and killed him. 9 A similar penalty 
was exacted by other household gods for similar offences. 
Thus there was a family which had the cuttle-fish (fe'e) for 
their household god. If any visitor caught a cuttle-fish and 
cooked it, or if any member of a family had been where a 
cuttle-fish was eaten, the family would meet in consultation 
and choose a man or woman to go and lie down in a cold 
oven and be covered with leaves, as if he or she were being 
baked, this being a peace-offering to avert the wrath of the 
divine cuttle-fish. And while the man or woman was lying 
in his leafy shroud m the oven, the rest of the family 
engaged in prayer, saying, “ O bald-headed cuttle-fish, for¬ 
give what has been done—it was all the work of a stranger.” 
If they did not thus humble themselves before the cuttle¬ 
fish. they thought that he would come and cause a cuttle¬ 
fish to grow in their insides and so be the death of them. 2 
Again, in another family the household god was called 
" Sacred Fulness * (Aptlcsa) and was incarnate in Lhe turtle. 
A member of the family dared not cat a turtle, but he might 
help a neighbour to cut up and cook one; only while he 
was doing so he kept a bandage tied over his mouth, lest an 
embryo turtle should slip down his throat, grow up, and cause 
his death. - Again, there was a family god called Salevao, who 
was incarnate in the eel and the turtle. 1 f any member of the 
family was rash enough to consume an cel or a turtle, he was 
taken ill, and before he died the god was heard to say from 
his inside, “ I am killing this man ; he ale my incarnation.' 

So much for the family or household gods of Samoa. 
The following are examples of the general village gods. 
There was a village god called Nonia who was supposed to 
be incarnate in the cockle. If any person of the village 
picked up a cockle on the shore and carried it away, a 
cockle would appear on some part of his body ; if he ate 
the shell-fish, it would grow* on his nose. May was the 

* G, Turner, -W, p. 51, 1 G. Turner, fip. tit, pp, C 7 
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month when the cockle-god was spatially worshipped with 
feasts and prayers ; for that is the time when the wet season 
changes into the dry, and coughs and other aliments are 
then prevalent. On the days of worship the people of the 
village went about with bundles of cockles and through 
them prayed to their cockle-god, 1 The people of a small The*.* 
island saw their god in the sea-eel on which ' u " 

they bestowed the title of *VBeginner of the Heavens" 

C !'uai iangiy If a sea-eel were cast up on the beach by a 
gale or a great wave, it boded ill and the whole people were 
in commotion," Some villages worshipped twin gods called “The- 
* the Lizard and the Stone" {piti mu k tmm) En time of war, 
famine, and pestilence. The month of May was specially 
appointed as the season for prayer and sacrifice. T he lizard 
was the guiding incarnation, anti lizards were carefully 
watched in time of war. If a lizard darted across the path 
. before the warriors, they faced about and returned home at 
once; but if it ran on ahead of them they advanced cheer¬ 
fully to meet the enemy. Another w^ay of taking omens 
from a lizard was this. The middle post of the great house 
was wrapt in coco nut leaves from the floor to the ridge¬ 
pole, and the chiefs assembled and watched it. If a lizard 
ran straight down the leafy pole, it was a good omen ; but 
if it took a zigzag course, it was a bad sign, and fighting 
was suspended. 1 A village god in Upolu bore the name ofTtwtighi- * 
Swift (tifi tilt) and was seen in the lightning, and omens " K 
were drawn from lightning in lime of vvar + If the flashes 
were frequent, it meant that the god had come to help and 
direct his people. If the lightning played constantly over 
a particular spot* it was a warning that the enemy was 
lurking there in ambush. Continual flashes in front shewed 
that the foe was being repulsed ; but if the lightning came 
from the front back ward s fc it betokened danger and was an 
order to retreat/ Another village god bore the name of 
Shade (fanmafu) and was seen in a cloud or shade. If a 
cloud went before the army marching to war p they advanced 
boldly; but if the clouds were behind them, they were 
afraid. In time of war the same deity was also represented 
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bv a fish, the movements of which were watched and served 
as omens. Hot in ordinary life the god was represented by 
a trumpet-shelf. In the month appointed for the annual 
worship, a)! the people met in the place or public assembly 
with heaps of cooked food. First, they made offerings and 
prayed to the god to avert calamities and give prosperity ; 
then they feasted with and before their god. and after that 

any strangers present might eat. 1 

Some village gods were believed to reside in stones, and 
such deities were apparently associated especially with ram 
and the fertility of the ground. Thus, for example, two 
oblong smooth stones stood on a raised platform of loose 
stones inland of a village. They were thought to be the 
father and mother of Saato, a god who controlled the ram. 
Offerings of cooked taro and fish, accompanied by prayers, 
were laid on these stones to secure a spell of fine weather; 
and when food was scarce and the people went to search for 
Wild yams, they would give a pm to the stones, because 
they thought that these gods caused the yams to grow and 
could lead them to the places where the edible roots grew 
most plentifully.’ Again, in another village two smooth 
stones were guarded with great care in a temple. One ol 
them was believed to create the yams, the bread-fruit, and 
the coco-nuts ; the other sent fish to the net. 1 In another 
village a stone was housed as the representative of a ram- 
making god. When rain was wanted, the priest and his 
followers, arrayed in fine mats, carried the stone to a stream, 
dipped it in the water, and prayed for rain. But when the 
weather was rainy and they wished to make it fine, they 
laid the stone by the fire and kept it hot till the clouds 

rolled away and the rain was over. 4 

In Savaii some village gods were believed to be incarnate 
in men. One of these human incarnations was a cannibal, 
and human flesh used to be laid before him whenever he 
called for it. His power extended to several villages and 
his descendants were traced down to the time when Or. 
Turner wrote.' Another village god in Savaii was supposed 
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to be incarnate in a man who walked about Unseen by the 
people. Hut strangers could see him in the likeness of a 
handsome young man with a girdle of leaves. I Je bore the 
name of Tuifiti or " King of Fiji 1 * His special abode was a 
grove of large trees {Afzdi* bijug*\ which nobody dared to 
fd3. They say that a party from LTpolu once tried to cut 
timber in the sacred grove, but blood flowed from the tree 
and all the sacrilegious strangers fell ill and died. 

Some of the village gods were identical, at least m name 
with the family or household gods, Tims the cuttle-fish [Lslj gix j. 
{J£e\ was a general village god in some places. In one 
village the month of May was sacred to him- No traveller 
mi-ht then pass through the village by the public road, and 
no canoe might appear in the lagoon. There was muc 
feasting, and athletic sports, such as club'exercise, spear- 
throwing, and wrestling, were held. A new temple was also 
built at this time, and every man, woman, and child had to 
contribute something towards it, if it were only a stick or 
reed for the thatch. While some of the people bmlt the 
temple, the rest fought each other in good earnest with a 
view to settle any old scores that might be outstanding. 

He who got most wounds was thought to be most favoure 
of the god. The lighting ended with the completion of t e 
temple; and if at any other time neighbours quarrelled and 
came to blows, the god viewed them with displeasure, because 
they had not saved up their difference for the day of the 
year on which his temple was built. 3 In another district the 
worship of the cuttle-fish lasted three months. Any one 
who passed along the road or paddled his canoe m the 
lagoon during that sacred season would be Jjeaten, if not 
killed, for insulting the god. For the first month torches 
and all other lights were forbidden, because the deity was 
about and did not wish to be seen. At this time, also, all 
unsightly projecting burdens, such as a log of wood on the 
shoulder, were prohibited, lest the divine cuttle-fish should 
take umbrage at these things as an impious mockery of his 
tentacles. 3 Again, “Tide gently rising” (Tauumtht) was 
the deity of a whole district in Upolu as well as of particular 
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families. She was said to have been a lady who went away 
among the gods and was worshipped first by her family and 
then by al! the people of the land. The bat was one of her 
incarnations, and bats flcw about her temple In unusual 
numbers in time of war. One of them flying ahead of the 
troops was a good omen. If a neighbour killed a bat, a war 
might follow to wipe out the insult in blood. Another 
representative of this deity was a shrub (Asmtina fanm/ate). 
June was the usual month for her worship. All kinds of 

food from land and sea were provided for a feast, but only 

the priest's family might partake of it. Whatever they 

could not eat was buried at the beach. After that the 

people battered each other's scalps with clubs till the blood 
streamed down over their faces and bodies. Old and young, 
men, women, and children all took part in the scrimmage. 
The blood shed was regarded as an offering which pleased 
the deity, and induced her to grant their prayers for health, 
good crops, and victory, 1 Once more the god Moso t who 
took so many forms/ was a village god in one place and 
represented by a stone on which travellers laid scented 
wreaths as offerings. In another place he was represented 
by a large wooden bowl called 11 sudden death n {fifti), because 
curses shrieked by the priest over the bowl consigned thieves 
and other undetected miscreants to instant destruction, 4 
Again, one of the kings of the district of Atua was supposed 
to be the god Moso by night and far away, but in the day¬ 
time he moved about In the likeness of a mortal man among 
men. 1 

Besides their family or household gods and their village 
gods the Sajnoans had also war-gods, who in character 
resembled the other deities, being commonly thought to be 
incarnate in animals or embodied in Inanimate objects. 
Thus there was a war-god called rt Destruction M {Fanvngo)* 
who was supposed to be incarnate in the Samoan owl ($trii 
diiimititdy In time of war, offerings were presented to a pet 
owl, which was kept for the purpose. If it hovered over the 
troops on the march, it was a good omen; but if it flew 
away towards the enemy, it was thought that the god had 
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gone to join the foe. If a dead owl was found under a tree 
in the village, all the people assembled on the spot, burned 
their bodies with firebrands, and beat tlidr foreheads with 
stones till the blood flowed by way of testifying thdr sorrow. 

Yet the god was not dead ; he still lived and moved about 
in all the other owls of the country- 1 Another war-god 
named ” Mangrove” (Vango) was also incarnate in an owl 
and gave omens to the warriors by his flight. If a dead 
owl were found under a tree, the person who discovered it 
would at once cover It with native white doth. Then all 
the people of the village would gather round the dead owl* 
and sitting down would beat and bruise their foreheads with 
stones as an offering or blood to the god, while they raised 
the death wall to testify to the deity their sorrow at the 
calamity which had befallen him. Yet their god was not 
dead : he continued to live in all the surviving owls/ 

Other war-gods were deemed to be Incarnate in heron.s, 
king-fishers, rail-birds {Ritftus PetlomUs), and the Perphyris 
SiitMhusisi and omens were drawn in time of war from the 
flight or appearance or these birds. 3 Another w ar-god called Wnr e^i 
“ Swift ” ( Vai> f) was incarnate in a pigeon, which was care- in pistoni 
fully kept and fed by the different members of a family in 
turn- 11 ut the special residence of the god was an old tree, 
which was a place of refuge for murderers and others whose 
life was forfeit in the eyes of the law. A criminal who 
reached the tree was safe. The avenger of blood might 
pursue him no further.* The large bat or fiying-fox was 
the incarnation of a war-god " Sepo the Strong f ' in S avail; 
ir it flow before the warriors, alt was well, but if it 
turned round and shut up the way, it was 3 warning to 
go back. 4 In a number of villages the war-god Salevao 
was incarnate in a dog, generally a white one. If the 
beast wagged his tail, barked, and dashed ahead in sight 
of the enemy, the omen was good ; but if he slunk back or 
howled, it was bad,® In other villages the war-god was 
incarnate in a lizard ; and before the warriors went out to 
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battle* omens were drawn from the movements of a lizard in 
a bundle of spears. If the reptile ran about the points of 
the spears and the outside of the bundle* the omen was 
favourable ; but it was unfavourable if the animal crept for 
concealment into the middle of the bundled Two different 
war-gods were believed to be in the rainbow, and in war the 
position or brightness of a rainbow was ominous of victory 
or defeat 3 Once more, another war-god was represented by 
a long spear made of coco-nut wood to which the people 
made offerings and prayed. They carried the spear with 
them on the war-fleet as a sign that the god was with them. 
In time of peace the god acted as a good physician, healing 
sickness on receipt of his fee, which took the shape of prayer 
and sacrificed 

From the foregoing summary it appears plainly that the 
Samoan worship of animals, plants, and other natural objects 
was not pure totem ism. For in pure totem ism there is 
nothing that can properly be described as worship of the 
totems. Sacrifices are not presented to them* nor prayers 
offered* nor temples built, nor priests appointed to minister 
to them. In a word, totems pure and simple are never 
gods* but merely species of natural objects united by certain 
intimate and mystic ties to groups of men. But in the 
Samoan system the worshipful beings are clearly gods. The 
people pray and sacrifice to them, hold festivals In their 
honour, build temples and maintain priests for their worship. 
Some of the deities are purely anthropomorphic, since they 
appear in human form and are incarnate in living men. 
But most of them retain a close affinity with natural objects, 
especially with various species of animals* in which they are 
believed to be incarnate. It is a reasonable hypothesis that 
this affinity with natural objects and particularly with species 
of animals is a survival of totem ism ; in other words that 
the Samoan gods, or most of them, have been developed 
directly out of totems. The hypothesis is necessarily incap¬ 
able of demonstration, but it seems to explain the curiously 
complex Samoan pantheon in a simple and natural way. The 
reverence shewn by families for species of animals which 
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they arc forbidden to injure or eat is parallel to the reverence 
which totem ic people exhibit for their totems ; the story 
that a family worships crayfishes because an ancestress gave 
birth to crayfishes, or at all events to a child which turned 
into crayfishes/ resembles the stones told by many totem 
elans of their descent from, their totemic animals ; and, 
further, the belief that to cat or otherwise injure a sacred 
animal may be punished by the growth of an animal of the 
same sort in the body of the culprit has its analogies among 
the totemic tribes of Australia.* 

hi regard to marriage we are told that exogamous Xo *<■- 
classes do not exist in Samoa, and that the only restrictions 
on marriage arc those which bar the union of relatives, Siuocu. 
the Samoan table of prohibited degrees being more extensive 
and stringent than ours. However, it was a common practice 
in the old days for a man in his wife's lifetime to take her 
sister or sisters as concubines ' 


2. TVwnfj &f Titfrwisrr/ in Rotutna 


To the west of Samoa and north-west of Fiji lies the Family 
island of Rotuma, the natives of which are Polynesians. 

The island was formerly divided into five districts, and these 
districts 11 were subdivided into A&ag, a name applied to all 1 1 1 m£L 
the houses of a family, which were placed together, forming, 
if the family was a large one, a small village ; it is also 
applied to the family Itself Each of these hoag had a 
name, which was conferred on one member of the k&xgj who 
was invariably ipso facto its head, or pure!' 1 * 3 Each family 
or clan, as we may perhaps call these had its atua or 
god, who was usually incarnate in some species of animal, 


1 See above, p. xy* 

J See iboie, p\X 428 s$. w jSi- 

3 Rev, Coolie Hrr^n, AfA** 

mu&HF ffj.il/ /W/wimj, Mfir lift 
/listnrfct ifltiitrafrii ffW wutpartd 
manuscript!, Dr. Bfuirn lived imny 
years in Sawn* ind as Enltmal ely 
ACquunlnl with ik people end I heir 
Wtcmu. Compare W. LI. K. Rivers, 
41 ToEemum in Polynesia and Mela" 
ties m,” JmmaJ vf ft* Anikrtj*- 

Ugfcoj fttrfifut/i xshiL (19091 l ^ 0r 


4 J. Si ante? Gardiner, "The Nalfrer 
of RiKtitteia + rT yw#‘Wj/ a/ ffc 
tagitat mwfL ftp. 43^ 

,% 39. As i»the physical diancleriltb 
of the natives Mr. Gftfdiocr says: 
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hut f htiTt seen none, save direct d*. 
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such as the hammer-headed shark (Aiwv/a), the sandpiper 
(JmN) y the lizard (ohsi\ the gecko (mafrop), and so on. If 
a man happened to kill one of the animals m which his god 
was incarnate he had to make a great feast, cut ail his hair 
off p and bury it just in the same way that a man would be 
buried. But the members of a family or dan {koag) were 
free to kill the sacred animats of other families ; for it was 
only their own god (alun) who had power over them. The 
hammer-headed shark (fanifii) was the goth or the incar¬ 
nation of the god t of the district or village or Mafiam He 
had a priest {af*bnfu) who officiated on alt great occasions, 
and a priestess whose business it was to heal sickness and 
remedy all minor ills. People were forbidden to sing and 
dance round the priest's house When Maftau was in 
trouble or going to war, a great feast would be held and 
the best of everything would be thrown into the sea for 
the hammer-beaded shark. These offerings comprised a 
root of kava, a pig, taro, yams, and always a coco-nut leaf 
Much uncooked food was also given to the priest, who 
would presently come out of his house, smeared with paint, 
foaming at the mouth, and quivering all oven He would 
perhaps drain a bowl of kava, tear a pig in pieces and eat it 
raw, or take great mouth fills of uncooked yams, the taste 
of which is exceedingly fiery. Then he would fall down in 
horrible convulsions and speak oracularly; for the hammer- 
headed shark was now supposed to be in him and to speak 
with his voice. For the time being he was all-powerful, and 
whatever he told the people they had to do ; but when he 
came to himself he forgot what he had said in the slate of 
possession and was an ordinaiy man again. The priestess 
healed sickness^by falling into a frenzy and driving out the 
devil which was troubling the patient, for which she received 
a pig and a mat as payment. The god of Matiisa, another 
village or district of Kotuma, was the stinging ray (vW>), 
which is common on the reef An old man of the priestly 
family claimed that these fish used to come round him on 
the reef and follow him about 1 

From this account, for which we are indebted to Mr, JL 

1 J. Stanley Gardiner, ,K Th* Natim /pfsiVu/ /&s4if*U r xxv\l iitag) pn. 
of Rouimap fiHirtiJtf vf fki Ant&rtffv. 467 sq. 
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Stanley Gardiner, it would seem that the religious system of k«. 1 ...- 
Rotuma close] y resembled that of Samoa; in both wc see 
family gods incarnate in species of animals which are sacred 
to ail the members of the family ; in both, too, it is believed frLLuJ iu 
that the gods may be at least temporarily incarnate in human ^ 
beings and speak with their voice. 

In the island of Returns as among the Dicri, second Oamn 
cousins were allowed to marry each other if they were the 
grandchildren of a brother and sister respectively, but not 
if they were the grandchildren of two brothers or of two 
sisters . 1 

The natives of Rotuma have the classltlcatory system of Ctusifi- 
rdationship. Tims in the generation above his own a man 
applies the same term oi-fa “my father M to his t father, to 
his father's brothers, to Ids mother's brothers, to the husbands'" 
of his father's sisters, and to the husbands of his mother's 
sisters ; he applies the same term oi-Ium-i " my mother to 
his mother, to his mother's sisters, to his father's sisters* to 
the wives of his father's brothers, and to the wives of his 
mother's brothers. In his own generation he applies the 
same terms sts-si-gi ,J my brother iP and sag-hon-i 11 my sister " 
to his brothers and sisters and to all his first cousins, namely, 
to the sons and daughters of his father's brothers, to the 
sons and daughters of his father's sisters, to the sons and 
daughters of his mother's brothers, and to the sons and * 

daughters of his mother's sisters, 1 Ic calls hss wife hai-frai 
or ktr/ T N my wife"; but he calls his wife's sister 
H my sister-in-law^ A wife calls her husband V£-vai-i H my 
husband," but she calls her husband's brother Am-jir-f, " my 
brother-in-law." In the generation below Jiis own a man 
applies the same terms /r-r fa ,J my son " and fcm-i my 
daughter " to his sons and daughters and to all his nephews 
and nieces* namely, to the sons and daughters of his brothers 
and to the sons and daughters of his sisters. Similarly a 
woman applies the same terms U-e fa 11 my son M and /f-e 
Jtan-i * my daughter" to her sons and daughters and to all 
her nephews and nieces, namely, to the sons and daughters 

t J, Stanley Gardiner, ** The Net rives A* to the omfvtpgtf of ScCMird wuAna 
*r Rattan," fmrwf *ftk* Amikrtj*- anvooR the Died* Ktc *1»r* vol. L 
facial! zxriL (1S9S) |X P- i*& 
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of her sisters and to the sons and daughters of her 
brothers. 1 

Thus the Rosuma form of the dassilc&tory system 
distinguishes the wife's sister from the wife and the husbands 
brother from the husband. On the other hand it confuses 
the mothers brothers and the husbands of the father's sisters 
with the father t it confuses the fathers sisters and the wives 


of the mother's brothers with the mother : it confuses all 
first cousins, whether the children of two brothers, or of two 
sisters, or of a brother and a sister respectively, under the 
appellation of ' l brothers " and ai sisters ,p ; and it confuses all 
nephews and nieces, wbether the children of brothers or of 
sisters, under the appellation of 11 sons” and 11 daughters,” 
We may safety assume that a form of the classificatory 
system which distinguishes a wife's sister from a wife, and a 
husband’s brother from a husband, is later than one which* 
like the Australian, confuses a wife's sister w ith a wife and a 
husband's brother with a husband, 1 But what are we to 
say of the confusion of the mother's brothers and of the 
fathers sisters' husbands with the father? of the confusion 
of the father's sisters and of the mother's brothers 1 wives 
with the mother ? of the confusion of all first cousins under 
the appellations of HH brothers " and sisters M ? of the 
confusion oT all nephew's and nieces under the appellation of 
11 sons "and “daughters Jl of their uncles and aunts? Is the 
Polynesian form of the classihcatory system, which confounds 
these relationships, earlier or later than the Australian form 
which distinguishes them ? L. H. Morgan, the discoverer of 
the dassificatory system of relationship, believed that the 
Polynesian, or T as he chose to call it, the Malayan, form of 
the dassificatory system was the earlier of the two * indeed 
that it is the absolutely primitive form of the system. His 
reasons for thinking so were In brief these. The confusion 
of the mother's brother with the father and of the father's 


1 L. I L Morgan, Ameitmi Sacitfy 
r London, [S77J. pp, 419-433. The 
KnEitnuti term of rdut iisctiMp are Ex¬ 
ported by Morgan, on the authority 
of 1 he Rev, John Gahoim, Wesleyan 
mU%icirury at Kntmna ml p, 40 J. 
not * 1 ). A brief indieal ton of the da*si- 
fi-ratory system of rclafionihip in Rotuma 


ii given hy Ml J* Stanley GinLincr in 
his statement thai “(hr Eton *if *applies 
lo tho fatbtF or unde, aftrl to 

the tHotbcf or aunt H { 4i The Natives of 
Hot uma^wiT/ji t'/f&t AntkrvfeUpi a/ 

Mjfitvfr, ixvii, p. 

* 5m voJ. i pp, 299, JOS, JOI, JO*, 
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sister with the mother appears to point to the marriage of =ssirn^ fatit 
brothers with their own sisters ; and this form of marriage 
was assumed by him to be the first stage in the advance from 
a former condition of unlimited sexual promiscuity. On his d "<!" 
theory the first limitation imposed on a state of absolute 
sexual communism was the custom which restricted men to 
cohabitation with their own sisters instead of allowing them 
to cohabit with all women indifferently. This marriage of a 
group of own brothers with their own sisters gave rise, in 
Morgan’s opinion, to the oldest form of the human family 
namely, to the consanguine family, as he catted it, out of 
which he believed all other forms of the family to have been 
afterwards developed. the evidence for tiro former wide 
prevalence of this manriage of own brothers with own sisters 
in groups was mainly, almost exclusively, drawn by Morgan 
from the Polynesian or, as he called it, the Malayan form of 
the d unificatory system with its characteristic confusion of 
the mother’s brother with the father, of the fathers sister 
with the mother, and of a brother's children with his sister’s 
children. 1 Hut in recent years L>r. W. H. R. Rivers, arguing 
from similar confusions in other forms of the classificatory 
system, particularly the forms which prevail among the 
Torres Straits’ Islanders, the Kurtiai of South-East Australia, 
and the Two Mountain Iroquois of North America, has 
made it highly probable that the confusion of these relation¬ 
ships in the Polynesian form of the dassificatory system is 
not early but late, and that It marks the decadence rather 
than the primitive ness of the system. 3 If he ts right, as I 
believe him to be. Morgan’s principal, almost his only, 
argument in favour of the former wide prevalence of a form 
of group marriage in which the husbands were own brothers 
and their wives were their own sisters, falls to the ground. 

It does not, of course, follow that the theory of the former 
prevalence of such group marriages is false because the 
argument on which it has been rested is weak or nugatory j 
but it docs follow that if the theory is to be accepted as 


i S« L. It. Moijjan. A»'wut 
Sai : rty\ pp. J®5 If., 4 01 '?■> 

413 Jtf. 
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proved or probable it must be supported by other evidence. 
To this subject we shall recur later oil in this work. 


§ 3 - Tracts of TstemistH in ffttumii and Tahiti 

in Unwin A system of gods embodied in animals, trees, stones, 
Alid 50 r ° rtl1 appears to have obtained in Hawaii. At 
. least this is suggested by the following passage from a 

saunaii'." history of Hawaii which was composed by natives in their 

inM ^ own language in the year iS?o, and was printed by the 
ion*? bc. natjvcs themselves at LahainaJuna, in the island of Maui, in 

the year [83S. In this interesting record of a slate of 

things ivhich has tong passed away we read as follows: 
“ Another subject of oppression was the taboo {kapu) of the 
idok The trees were idols for the people and for the chiefs. 
If a man had for his idol the ohia tree, the ohia was taboo 
for him ; if the bread-fruit: tree was the idol of another, the 
bread-fruit tree was taboo for him. Similarly the taboo 
applied to all the trees of which men had made for them¬ 
selves divine images, and it was the same also for the food. 
If kata was a 'person’s idol, halo was taboo for that person. 
It was the same for all the eatables of which they had made 
gods. Birds served as idols for some people : if it was a 
fowl, the four! was taboo for the worshipper. Similarly for 
all the birds that were deified. The idol of another was a 
quadruped, and if it was a pig, the pig was taboo for him, 
Similarly for all the animals which became gods. Another 
had for an idol a stone; it became taboo, and he might 
not sit upon the stone. The idol of another was a fish, 
and if it was a shark, the shark was taboo for him. It 
was the same for all the fish, and in the same manner 
they deified everything on earth and fn the sky and all the 
bones of men.” 1 

Similarly the French traveller, L de Freycinet, who 
visited Hawaii in the early part of the nineteenth century, 
informs us that some of the inhabitants worshipped fowls. 


1 Ju!*» Rcajr, K* Mvoolrfo llatmii, 

N*mirt dr f Art:kjpci IfasNiltfri (/&# 

TtxU ti Tnxfncti** [Tam 
afld Leijutt, 1 £62 5, pp. 16$. In 
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lizards, owls, rats, and <0 forth. 1 Apparently the worshippers 
believed that the souls of the dead transmigrated into the 
bodies of their sacred animals. At least this is affirmed by stnri. q <■.- 
Frcydnet with regard to sharks. He says that a man who 1 

worshipped sharks would throw his stillborn child, with an mignufc-n 
offering of taro, kava, and sugar-cane, into the sea, believing |N . 
that the child^s soul would enter the body of a shark and 4 r«i 
that afterwards sharks would spare the living members of" 
the family. Moreover, there were temples dedicated to 
sharks where the priests at morning and evening offered 
prayers to the shark-idol. These men rubbed themselves 
with water and salt, which drying on their skin produced an 
appearance of scales. They also clothed themselves in red, 
uttered piercing cries* and leaping over the temple-enclosure 
pretended that they knew the e*act moment when the 
children which had been thrown into the sea were changed 
into sharks. For this welcome revelation they received 
presents of pigs, kava, coco-nuts, and so forth from the 
grateful parents." Fishermen ill Hawaii sometimes wrapped! 
their dead m the native red cloth and threw them into the 
sea to he devoured by sharks, believing that the souls or the 
departed would animate the sharks which devoured their 
bodies, and that accordingly these voracious monsters would 
afterwards spare their living human kinsfolk.*' 

Similarly in Tahiti there were 44 aiua mm or shark gods ; shrieked* 
not that the shark was itself the god, but the natives n 3 Lh 111 
supposed the marine gods employed the sharks as the agents 
of their vengeance. The large blue shark was the only 
kind supposed to be engaged by the gods ; and a variety of 
the most strange and fabulous accounts of the deeds they 
have performed are related by their priests. These voracious 
animals were said always to recognize a priest on board any 
canoe, to come at his call, retire at his bidding, and to spare 
him in the event of a wreck, though they might devour 
his companions, especially if they were not hte mam, or 
worshippers. . . . The shark was not the only fish the 

1 L. dc Frcyanef, Ityjgr auteur 1 t- dc Fnjjrintt, pfl. rtf. pp. 
qW WTPW& £****// firmltitf ?** HiSU/tt ^ If* 

i$f 7 _ , ft t£*o t 3 W. EUis, /WtwjiW Niimrfktt. 

it, Premiere jsirle (Pari*, rSagb p. Second Edition. iv. [London, 18361 
594, p. 361. 
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siLcr-ttJ Tahitians considered sacred. 1 ' 1 " Among the animate 

objects of their worship, they included a number of birds 
as well as fishes, especially a species of heron, a kingfisher, 
and one or two kinds of woodpecker, accustomed to frequent 
the sacred trees growing in the precincts of the temple. 
These birds were considered sacred, and udually fed upon 
the sacrifices. The natives imagined the god was unbodied 
in the bird, when it approached the temple to feast upon 
the offering; and hence they supposed their presents were 
grateful to their deities. The cries of those birds were also 
regarded as the responses of the gods to the prayers of the 
priests,* 1 

These Hawaiian and Tahitian customs and beliefs are 
not totemism, but it is possible that like the similar Samoan 
superstitions they may have been developed out of it. 

Ci*uri- The Hawaiian* have the tlassificatory system of relation- 

ship Thu^ a man applies the same term ma-Au-ft kn-mt 
r^btiatiihap iJ my father” to his father, to his father's brothers, to his 
m Hatch. mot j ier ^ brothers, to the husbands of his father's sisters, and 
to the husbands of his mother's sisters. He applies the 
same term ma-ku-a ma-fut-mt H< my mother 11 to his mother, 
to his mother's sisters, io his fathers sisters, to the wives of 
his father's brothers, and to the wives of his mother's brothers. 
In his own generation he applies the same terms km-ku*&-a-na 
H my elder brother Fe and k&i-ku-wa+k&e-na 11 my elder sister M 
to his elder brothers and sisters and to all his elder first 
cousins, namely to the elder sons and daughters of his 

father's brothers, to the elder sons and daughters of hU 

father's sisters, to the elder sons and daughters of his 

mother's brothers, and to the elder sons and daughters of 

his mother's sisters, He applies the same term 
11 my wife* to his wife, to his wife’s sisters, and to his 
brothers" wives* Similarly a woman applies the same term 
ka-tm “my husband” to her husband, to her husband’s 
brothers, and to her sisters' husbands. In the generation 
below his own a man applies the same term Jka-na 

** my son w ami koi-ktt t&a-Aoe-na H my daughter " to his 
sons and daughters and to ail his nephews and nieces* 

1 tV. Ellis, , 1 L (London, iSja} p r 539, 

1 W. ELSis, (p/. r£t. L 336, 
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n;une!y, to the sons and daughters of his brothers and to 
the sons and daughters of his sisters. Similarly a woman 
applies the same terms km-ktt ka-na 11 my son and kai^ktc 
wa kee-na " my daughter " to her sons and daughters and to 
all her nephews and nieces, namely, to the sons and daughters 
of her brothers and to the sons and daughters of her sisters 
Thus though the terms of relationship in the Hawaiian ^ 
svstem differ throughout from those of the Rot uni an system, , ih-' 
ST^indplcs of dmUkatfon «. i« *• •*" JjT" 

systems, except that whereas the Hawaiian confounds the ^ (ft5 ttl , h 
wife's sister with the wife and the husband’s brother with 
the husband, the Rotuman distinguishes the wifes sister r , Fl h* 
from the wife and the husband's brother from the husband. 
in that respect, therefore, the Hawaiian system is doubtless 
the older of the two and agrees with the Australian. In 
a |] the other relationships which have been enumerated the in 
Hawaiian form of the classiGcatory system agrees m principle , 
with the Rotuman. Like the Rotumau, it confuses the ^ 
mother's brothers and the husbands of the fathers sisters 
with the father: it confuses the father's sister* and the wives 
of the mother's brothers with I lie mother : it confuses all dwadem 
first cousins, whether the children of two brothers, or of two 
sisters, or of a brother and a sister respectively, under the 
appellation of 11 brothers ” and « sisters 11 ; and it confuses all 
nephews and nieces, whether the children of brothers or of 
sisters, under the appellation of " sons and “ daughters. 

All such confusions we have seen reason to regard as 
innovations imported into the classificatory system and as 
marks of its decadence , 1 


m 

§ 4, Traces of TsHutism in Powpe and ether parts 
of Polynesia 


Brief indications of totemism or of a religion developed Trwnjrf 
out of it are reported from other parts of Polynesia. Thus iB 0[tltJ 
in Nukuladac, or Mitchell Group, “household gods weren^ 
incarnate in certain birds and fishes, and, as in Samoa of 
old. no one dared to cat the incarnation of his god. 


a L. H, Morgan. Awrttnf Ssefrty 
(lW*n P 1^77*. PP j '* 2Zr 
* Sec aW’fli pp. 1*91 *t- 
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In Nukuietau and Namumanga also household gods were 
incarnate in fishes/ and in Nut Ihey were seen in fish, 
birds, and so forth.- Of the Kings mi II Islanders we 

are told that “ some worship the souls of their departed 
ancestors, or certain birds, fish, and animals. ... The 
natives always refuse to eat the animals, fish, etc., 
worshipped by them, but will readily catch them, that 
others may partake of the food.. , . , Fish and animals that 
are held sacred are only addressed with prayers by their 
worshippers/ 1 fl As to the natives of Banabe or Ascension 
Island it is said that Fl certain animals, also, particularly fish, 
are esteemed sacred among them,—some, as eels, being so 
to the whole people, while others are merely prohibited to 
particular families. O'Connell supposes this to proceed 
from some rude system of metempsychosis, connected with 
their religious belief* 1 Again, in the island of Tikopia t 
which is inhabited by Polynesians though it lies between the 
Santa Cruz group and the New Hebrides, some if not all of 
the natives are said to have gods whom they take from 
among the animats, Gne> for example, has the cel for his 
god, another a fish, another the bat, and so on. Indeed we 
are told that the cel and the ray-fish take rank among the 
principal deities of Tikopia, and that it would be a crime to 
eat thcm " Again, in Fonape, one of the Caroline islands, 
in Fonape, "the different families suppose themselves to stand in a 
cZdib!T cerlain rcSat ^n to animals and especially to fishes, and 
Z|tondj believe in their descent from them. They actually name 
these animals * mothers 1 ; the creatures are sacred to the 
family and may not be injured. Great dances, accompanied 
with the offering or prayers, arc performed in their honour. 
Any person who killed such an animal would expose himself 
to contempt and punishment, certainly also to the vengeance 


1 G. Tamer, ,Wj*j + pp, 385. 

1 G. Turner, ojV tif. ji, jol 
1 Chirks Wittes. AfynWfm p/ fh* 
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of the insulted deity. They believe that blindness is the 
consequence of such disregard of the totem. But 
conjuration and medicine may interfere to avert the evil 
The eel {kamijik) is sacred to the Tipunpanemai and 
Lajilap, the shark to the Lipctan, the cuttle-fish to the 
Tipenuai,, and so on ." 1 According to others* however, the 
sacred animal of the Tipenuai is not the cuttle-fish but the 
sting-ray, for which they shew great veneration. When one 
of these fish is left high and dry on the beach, they put 
it back in deep water ; and formerly when one of the dan 
died, they used to pour coco-nut milk on the water as if 
for the benefit of a sting-ray, which might perhaps be 
thought to lodge the soul of lhe deceased in its body . 2 * * 
In Fonape the people arc divided into families or clans {yau 
or tip) with descent both of the family and of the projierty 
in the maternal line. A man's proper heirs are his sister's 
sons . 5 * * * * * The names of some of these elans arc derived from 
birds. Thus one dan is named after the blue heron, 
another after the devil-bird or native oiv( F and another after 
the boatswain-bi rd* 


§ 5 . 7'mcrfS qf ToU/ftism in Tanga 


Further evidence of the diffusion of totemism, or of a E> kimm-* 
system derived from it, in Polynesia was obtained by Dr. 

W, Hh R r Rivers in the course of his expedition to the 
Pacific in iQOSv In Tonga he learned that each family 
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bad its god (&hta% and that these family gods were i hough 1 
to be embodied in animals, stones, or a man. Among 
animals regarded as incarnations of family gods were the 
octopus, the Hying fox ? and the pigeon. People never ate 
animals in which they supposed their gods to be incarnate. 
lJr. Rivers was informed that the natives believed themselves 
to be descended from their sacred animals ; and he adds : 
11 This scanty Tongan evidence distinctly strengthens the 
belief that we have to do with true totem ism. for while 
there is a dose resemblance with the beliefs and practice 
of Samoa there is in addition the belief in descent from the 
totem-animal / 11 

While the Tongan families or clans are not known to 
have been exogamous within the time during which the 
Islands have been under European observation,, the pre¬ 
valence of the dassifkatory system of relationship among 
them raises a presumption that exogamy was practised at 
some time, perhaps a remote time, by their ancestors. The 
following are examples of dassificatoiy terms of relationship 
m the Tongan language. In the generation above his own 
a man applies the same term cku u my father. 1 ' to 

his father, to his father's brothers, and to the husbands of 
his mother's sisters ; he applies the same term fku /at, w my 
mother," to his mother, to his mother's sisters, and to the 
wives of his father's brothers, Hut he applies different terms, 
namely, k&ku tuajina and koku mihikilaga^ to his mother's 
brothers and to his fathers sisters respectively, in his own 
generation he applies the same term koku taok?U t “my 
elder brother,” to his elder brothers, to his male cousins* the 
sons of has father's older brothers, and the sons of his 
mother's elder sisters. He applies the same term h&ku UhintK 
u my younger brother/' to his younger brothers and to Jus 
male cousins, the sons of his father's younger brothers or or 
his mothers younger sisters. But he applies other terms. 

1 W r H* R, Kiten, " TuSc-Juism m lo warn or to afford romfort aiwl 

Myneria and Md anesin, l+ Jatrrwii/ #f advice ; that ibr pdmiu^ god* alv> 
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who lived for wine year* in Tcmga wnle-r-snake* htnee these aEiLmals ate 

ftflm 1 5©6 opwuds. reports that "the much rtipetted"(W. Mariner* Af***frt 
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namely hokn tamo -a mtfitk ring a and holm lama'a tuajimt* to 
his other cousins, the children of his father's sister and of 
his mother's brother respectively. He applies the same 
term hoku mwkc t ,B rny wife/' to his wife, to his wife's sisters, 
and to his brothers' wives. A woman applies the same term 
Jttd'ii uno/to 14 my husband " to her husband, to her husband's 
brothers, and to her sisters' husbands. In the generation 
below his own a man applies die same terms hoku fo/io 11 my 
son" and hoku ofep/ir “my daughter" to his sons and 
daughters and to his nephews and nieces, the sons and 
daughters of his brothers, liut he applies a different term 
koku 1 Vaunttu “my nephew" or 11 my niece/ 1 as the case may 
be, to the sons and daughters of his sisters, 1 

In thus distinguishing (l) the mother's brother from r^trem™ 
the father, (2) the father's sister from the mother, (3) 
the children of the father's brother and of the mother's *«nn q| ie^- 
sister on the one hand from the children of the father’s 
sister and of the mother's brother on the other hand, and f«m Use 
(4) the children of a man's sister from his brother's children 
and from his own, the Tongan form of the classificatory Hw-iiiin 
system differs both from the Hawaiian and from the 
Rot urn an form and has thereby preserved, if Or. Rivers 
is right and Morgan wrong, a number of older features 
which are now lost in the other two/ 


§ 6 , Trows of Taw mis m m Tikopia 

Further, Dr. Rivers obtained fuller particulars as to the Amnd 
animal gods of Tikopfa, about which, as we saw, the French 
explorer J. Dumont D'Urville had already briefly reported. a ° P *' 
Tikopia is a tiny island about a hundred and twenty miles 
east of the Santa Cruz group. In spite of its neighbourhood 
to Melanesia, the Inhabitants of the island are Polynesian 
by blood, language, and institutions. They apply the name 
of god {otuti) to a number of animals which may not be 
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eaten, and they use the same term in speaking of an 
ancestor. Some of the divine animals are revered by the 
whole people, but others only by the members of one or 
other of the four sections into which the population is 
divided. The names of the four sections are the Kavika, 
the Taumako* the Tafua, and the Fangalele* The Tnurnako 
may not eat the sea-eel (tokr) nor a bird called rupr. The 
Tafua may not eat the fresh-water cel the flying fox 

( ptka\ and the turtle The two latter animals are 

forbidden food to the whole comm unity ; but they are held 
to be especially sacred to the Tafua, The F'angalelc may 
not eat a small black bird called moko nor a fish called our- 
The Kavika may not eat the octopus (fete) \ but it is also 
tabooed to the whole people. Similarly the sting-ray (fai) 
may not be eaten by any one. A man of a division may 
not kill the animal u r hich he is forbidden to cat. If one of 
the Pangalcle caught an rnr fish, he usually threw it back 
into the water; but he might give it to a man of another 
division. On the other hand Dr, Rivers was told that if 
a man of one division killed the sacred animal of another 
division he would fall sick and would then send for a man 
of the division to which the animal belonged, and the man 
would come and call upon the sacred creature (jit mil} to 
make the patient well. 1 

Further, says Dr. Rivers, “it was quite clear that there 
was a belief in descent from the animal aim. This presents 
difficulties when a division has more than one atua t but 
according to my informant in some cases a division had 
more than one animal ancestor. He said that the Kavika 
were descended from the octopus, and the Taumako from 
the eel the story being that in the old times a man of 
each division died and became an octopus in the one 
case and an eel in the other. The Tafua believe chiefly 
in their descent from the flying fox, but they also believe 
that a second man of this division became after death 
a fresh-water ed. Similarly, two men of the Fangalde 
became animals, one the one fish and the other the 
moko bird. Thus the belief is not so much in descent 

1 W. LL K- Ftwcrs M TolcJniitp ip the Anthrvfvieguat Imtifufe t *K*i^ 
I'oEyticfti* awJ Mc»mk*hl ef Kp. 1*0 If* 
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from an animal as in descent from a man who became 
an animal. 

11 In addition to these animals there are also plant ntiur. sacred 
One of these is a plant with largo leaves like the taroj^ o ^; n 
called & 8 fi£p which is sacred to the Kavika and may not 
be eaten by the people of that division while free to the 
rest of the community. This plant seems to belong to 
the same category as the animal atua? and it will be 
noticed that it belongs to a division which but for this 
would have only one sacred object. Three of the divisions 
have also vegetable aiua which seem to belong to a different 
category. These are the yam, the taro, and the coconut, 
belonging respectively to the Kavika, the Taumako, and 
the Tafua. These plants might, however, be eaten by all, 
but the Kavika do not like to see any one cut the taro 
with a knife, and they scrape off the skin with the shell 
of a mussel. In this case it was said that it was the top 
of the yam which was especially regarded as the atua. 
Similarly, the Taumako do not like to see the taro cut 
with a knife, and here again it was a special part, the eye 
of the taro, which was regarded as the aiun. The Tafua 
also objected to a knife being used to open a coconut, 
and always used a stone. This restriction on the use of 
a knife is of course recent, and is an interesting example 
of the feeling that sacred objects should not be subjected 
to usages which have come from without into the ordinary 
life of a people 

"The special relation between each division of tbe CnuMma* 
people and their sacred plant is shown in the planting 
season, the first yams being planted by the chief of the ^ 
Kavika, while the chief of the Taumako plants the first taro. fir'tl niiis 
The chiefs of the respective divisions are also the first to 
cat their sacred vegetables, fn the case of the coconut the 
special privilege of the Tafua is that its chief has the power 
of Imposing a iapu. The FangaJele have no plant ntun s 
but their chief assists the chief of the Kavika in planting 
the first yams/ 11 

Although exogamy is not found in Tikopia. the inhabi- 

1 W, FL R* Riven, "Totrratsm \n tfc ft&tf jAtfrvfokgtfmt ImitiiMtr, 
tnd MkoonP Jimm&i *f iwut |iS^) ^ 16 1 sf. 
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Dr. Rivets tants being fne& to marry members of their own or of other 
f^T&opu divisions, Ur. Rivera believes that the sacred animals of the 
divisions and the sacred hipr plant of the Kavika division 
are probably true totems ; while with regard to the sacred 
plants—the yam p taro, and coco-nut—of the other three 
divisions, he inclines to think that their association with 
the divisions springs from some beliefs quite independent 
of totemism. 1 

Th>- cLiiii- The natives of Tikopia have the classifieatury system 
of relationship, 2 Thus in the generation above his own 
r ^ Ult,n a man applies the same term pa to his father and to his 
TtilopL father's brothers; and he applies the same term mu to 
his mother and to his mothers sisters. In his own genera¬ 
tion he applies the same term /aimi to his brothers and 
to all his male first cousins, whether the sons of his 
fathers brothers, or of his father's sisters* or of his mothers 
brothers, or of hh mother's sisters. He applies the -same 
term kavt to his sisters and to all his female first cousins* 
whether the daughters of his fathers brothers, or of his 
father's sisters, or of his mother's brothers, or of his mother's 
sisters, A man calls his wife nofiri^ and she calls him 
rtmtua. He calls his wife's sisters by the same name (tmrm) 
which he applies to his brothers ; and she calls her husband's 
brothers by the same name (Jahid) which she applies to her 
brothers. In the generation below his own a man applies 
the same term tama to his sons and daughters and to all 
his nephews and nieces, the sons and daughters of his 
brothers and sisters. Similarly a woman applies the same 
term tama to her sons and daughters and to all her nephews 
and nieces, the ft sons and daughters of her brothers and 
sisters. 


Thus the Tikopian form of the classifieatory system 
has departed from the original pattern in several respects, 
ihedraufi- First it distinguishes the wife's sister from the wife and the 
ten husband's brother from the husband. Second, it confuses 
lh * first cousins, the children of two brothers or of two sisters 
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on the one hand, with first cousins, the children of a brother Reiuman 
and of a sister respectively on the other hand, calling them 
all " brothers ai and “ sisters “ indifferently. Third, it confuses rr.nn n* 
a man's children with his sister's children, and a woman's 
children with her brother's children. In all these respects 
the Tikopian system agrees with the Rotuman; and we 
have seen reason to think that all these deviations from the 
original pattern are signs which mark an incipient break 
down of the dassfficatory system. 1 * 


(j Totem is nt in the Ptlelv fslit mis 


Another part of Polynesia, in the widest sense of the Kv u, 

r / , -- _. t q-tini Wilh 

term,, where pure totem ism or something practically lM[rma ^4 
distinguishable from it has been recorded ls the group of 
Lhe Pclcw Islands, which lies at the extreme western ^ 
limit of the Polynesian area, about midway between the 1 Ursdi 
Caroline Islands on the east and the Philippine Islands 
on the west. The natives belong to that branch of the 
Polynesian stock which is called Micronesiaru They are 

divided into a large number of exogamous families or clans 
\ltiaj) with descent in the maternal line. In an ordinary 
village there will be members of a score of such clans living 
together*" Each dan has its sacred animal, bird, or fish, in 
w hich perhaps, though this is not certain, the souls of dead 
members of the clan may formerly have been supposed to 
lodge. Among these sacred creatures or clan totems, as 
we may call them, arc sea-eels, crabs, fish, arid parrots. 3 * 
Further, each district or village has its god, and all these 
district or village gods have their sacred ammals, which are 
generally fish. Among the sacred animals of the village 
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gods arc the shark, the ray-fish, the Plalyurus fasaalus t the 
f)ysp$rus\ the Birgms htrw, a species of crab, the puffin p and a 
species of night-heron {JVyciicorax ftianj/efists). According to 
Mr. J. KubarytOur principal authority on the Pelew Islands, 
the sacred animals of the village gods have certainly been 
developed out of the sacred animals of the fa mi lies or clans, 3 * * & * * * * 
If he is right, the analogy with the Samoan system of 
family and village gods., each of them often incarnate in a 
species of animals, strongly suggests that in Samoa also the 
village gods with tbetr animal incarnations have been 
developed out of the family gods with their animal incarna¬ 
tions, and that these animal incarnations themselves were 
originally totems. The inference, if it is sound, points to 
totem ism as the origin of all those cases of sacred animals 
associated with families which have met us in other parts of 
Polynesia.- 

Ckwh- Lastly, the classifieatery system of relationship, which 
iji appear be found all over Polynesia, raises a presumption 
that the Polynesians or their ancestors were formerly divided 
into exogamoiis classes,® 
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TOTEM ISA! IN* INDONESIA 


§ I, Tottmism and Exogamy in Sumatra 


The interior of the large islands of Sumatra. Borneo, 
Celebes, and other lesser islands of the Malay Archipelago 
is inhabited by a race of men to whom the name of 
Indonesian is now given. They resemble the Malays in 
appearance, speak dialects of the same family of speech, 
and, like the Malays, are for the most part tillers of the 
soil. 1 The Dutch writers, to whose laudable diligence we 
owe many valuable accounts of the native races of the 
Indian Archipelago, commonly call the aborigines of these 
islands by the name of ALfooiS, to distinguish them from the 
Malays, and it might be convenient to adopt this designation 
in English, reserving the name Indonesian as a genera! 
term to include the two different yet kindred races. Among 
these aborigines perhaps the best known are the Battas 
or Bataks in the interior of Sumatra, who, while they 
practise agriculture and cattle-breeding, live in well-built 
houses, and even possess an ancient literature written in 
an alphabet of their own, are nevertheless addicted to 
cannibalism in a peculiarly ferocious form, ami ha\e also 
preserved a system of totem ism and exogamy. Their 
princjpal scat, from which the various tribes have spread.' 
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[3 Lake Toba, a great sheet of dark blue water enclosed by 
high steep banks, which arc broken into winding bays, 1 
krogmmous The Battas are divided into a number of exogamous clans 
fwiwjrd^ called margin or mtrg&s with descent in the male line ; in other 
oUhtt words, husband and wife must always be members of 
® aWM different dans and the children belong to the clan of their 
father, not to the clan of their mother. The clans arc 
further divided into subdans p which often dwell far apart 
from each other." There is no local division between the 
dans ; members of different clans live mixed up together, 
though certain clans predominate in certain districts. 
There are said to be five principal dans which are 
represented in all the Batta tribes. Members of the same 
dan regard each other as kinsfolk ; on a journey a man 
will receive hospitality in a strange village from a member 
of his clan. 5 The relationship between members of the 
same dan {marga or ttttrga) is regarded as very close 1 
according to the generation to which they respectively 
belong they are to each other brothers and sisters, fathers 
and children, aunts and nieces, and so on. Not only is 
marriage forbidden between members of the same clam but 
sexual intercourse between such persons is viewed as incest 
in the highest degree and severely punished, 4 Further* 
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each clan has its sacred animal or plant, which the members Tmeitii 
nf the dan are forbidden to eat, and some of the clans arc 
named after their sacred animals or totems. Thus the clan 
Nasoetton is forbidden to eat the flesh of a white buffalo 
[kerb# batter) ; the clan Si Regar and its subdivisions may 
not eat the flesh of goats; the dan Harahap and its 
subordinate septs may not partake of white turtle doves 
(Mam) ; the dan Babijat is prohibited from eating tigers, 
panthers, and such creatures; the eEan Tompoel is debarred 
from eating dogs f the clan Si Bospos from eating cats, the 
dan Sagala from eating apes ; and members of the Hasiboean 
dan may make no use of paddy-melons, 1 hurt her, the 
members of the Guru Singa clan are forbidden to partake 
of th e flesh of the horn bill; - mem bers of the Kataran cEai* 
may not eat locusts ; and tlie flesh of deer and doves is 
tabooed to the Gcrsang Sahmg clan. 3 Various reasons are 
assigned by the Battas for the observance of these totemic 
prohibitions. Sometimes they say that they arc descended J«j™« 
from their totemic animals and that their souls transmigrate 
into these creatures after death ; sometimes they allege that 
one of the animals saved the life of their forefathers or 
conferred other obligations on them. 4 1 hus the members 
of the Kataran dan say that once upon a time* when their 
ancestor Si Kataran had hidden himself In a field from his 
enemies, a locust alighted on his head and by its cheery 
chirping beguiled his pursuers into the belief that there 
was no man in the field ; hence no member oF the clan will 
now eat a locust.* Again, members of the Ginting clan 
refuse to partake of the flesh of a white buffalo because they 
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say that some of their ancestors were suckled and reared by 
a white buffalo cow ; 1 and members of a dog clan abstain 
from eating dogs because they believe that a dog saved the 
life of one of their forefathers. 2 

There are indications that the Battas employ the class!- 
ficalory system of relationship. Thus we are told that 
members of the same exogamous clan are, according to 
their respective age and sex, brothers and sisters, or fathers 
and children, or aunts and nephews, etc., to each other, oven 
when the relationships thus expressed arc not those of 
blood ; and further, that the terms father and mother, etn, 
are used in a much looser sense by the Battas than by us 
in cases where the kinship is very remote. 1 Another hint 
of the classificatory system of relationship is that a man 
has a right to marry the daughter of his mother’s brother, 
and the girl very seldom refuses him, even rejecting the 
offers of richer and handsomer suitors in order to marry her 
cousin. Such marriages between cousins arc very customary, 
indeed they are regarded as desirable and normal. If a 
man docs not wed the daughter of his mother’s brother, his 
unde may take offence, nay t some people even say that 
the gods are angry. On the other hand, marriage 

with the daughter of a father's sister as not only forbidden but 
punishable." 1 The same distinction between marriage with 
the daughter of a mother's brother* which is allowed and even 
recommended, and marriage with the daughter of a father’s 
sister, which is forbidden, will meet us again in Sumatra/ 

Like other peoples with the classific&tory system of 
relationship the Battas observe certain rules of avoidance 
in regard to near relations by blood or marriage ; and we 
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are informed that such avoidance springs not from fhe 
strictness but from the looseness of their moral practice, ,;, lu ,.|ivr, 
A Batta, it is said, assumes that a solitary’ meeting of a man 
with a woman leads to an improper intimacy between them. 

But at the same time he believes that incest or the sexual 
intercourse of near relations excites the anger of the gods 
and entails calamities of all sorts. Hence near relations 
are obliged to avoid each other lest they should succumb to 
temptation. A Batta, for example, would think it shocking 
were a brother to escort his sister to an evening party 
Even in the presence of others a Batta brother and sister 
feel embarrassed. If one of them comes into the house, the 
other will go away. Further, a father may never be alone 
in the house with his daughter, nor a mother with her son, 

A man may never speak to his mother-in-laiv nor a woman 
to her father-in-law. The Dutch missionary who reports 
these customs adds that he is sorry to say that from what 
he knows of the Balias he believes the maintenance of most 
of these rules to be very necessary. For the same reason, 
he tells us, as soon as Batta lads have reached the age 
of puberty they arc no longer allowed to sleep in the family 
house but are sent away to pass the night in a separate 
building {djambon ); and similarly as soon as a man loses 
his wife by death he is excluded from the house. 

On the death of a man his wives pass with his projxsrty ' 

to his heir, who is his younger brother or eldest son, II the 
brother desires to marry them, the women have no right 
to refuse In regard to sons, the custom has changed. 
Marriage with a stepmother is now forbidden, formerly, 
the eldest son might marry his stepmother as soon as his 
father died. His own mother, when the eldest son was heir, 
might either remain a widow or go to her late husband's 
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younger brother as she chose. If her deceased husband had 
no younger brother or he refused to have her T she might 
marry another man with the consent of her son. This 
custom is still observed 1 In one liatta tribe all the children 
whom a woman has by her second marriage are reckoned 
the children of the first husband," 

Burial Members of the various totem clans are buried in 

tTcX L al e different positions. Thus members of the Hatahap clan, 
which has wild turtle-doves for its totem, are buried with the 
head to the west; members of the Si Rcgar dan* which 
have goats for their totem, are interred with the head to the 
east; and members of the Dadi dan are laid in the grave 
with their heads to the north - 3 We have seen that a similar 
custom was observed by the Wotjobaluk tribe of Australia . 1 

Exogamy and apparently totem ism arc also found in 
Mandating, a district on the west coast of Sumatra^ Here 
the population is divided into exogam pus dans (mortis), 
each of which traces its descent from a male ancestor. 
Marriage within the clan (jutfrga) is forbidden and viewed 
as incest tn some eases the prohibition of marriage 
extends over a group of clans, all of which regard themselves 
as related in the male line. The names of nine such 
exogamDua clans arc recorded. Children belong to the 
dan of their father, It is not easy to ascertain the origin 
of these divisions. The people themselves, when asked, 
can generally give no answer. However^ the members of 
one clan, called Parindoeri p assert that they are descended 
d ti^r from a tiger, and at the present day when a tiger is shot 
the women of the clan are bound to offer betd to the 
dead beast. When members oT this elan come upon the 
tracks of a tiger, they must, as a mark of homage* enclose 
them with three littie sticks. Further* it is believed that the 
tiger will not attack or lacerate his kinsmen, the members 
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of this clan. Marriage between two persons of the same 
dan has occasionally happened. Such an event is regarded 
as a disgrace to the community in which it takes place, and 
the guilty couple are banished from it- The husband is 
obliged to sacrifice a buffalo, a cow, or a goat for the 
common weal. When a husband dies, his 'Vjdovv goes to ^ 
his younger brother or other malo kinsman by blood, v* no ^ ^ ir j^ 
almost always marries her. But an older brother may not 
marry her; such a marriage would be regarded as incest. hl0lhtr 
The children of brothers arc reckoned brothers and sisters. 
Marriage with the daughter of a mother's brother is regarded Cousjn 
as very desirable, but marriage with the daughter of a 
father's sister is forbidden . 1 This extended application of 
the terms brother and sister, and this preference for marriage 
with a first cousin, the daughter of a mother's brother, are so 
many indications of the classificatory system of relationship. 

The rule that a man's widow is inherited by his younger 
brother, but never by his elder brother, is a very characteristic 
feature of the north-central tribes of Australia,- and, as we 
shall see presently, it is very commonly observed m India. 
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eat the shoots of bamboos. The inhabitants of Docren may 
not use dmgm leaves as plates for rice, etc. 1 The Gajo 
clans appear to be exogamous with descent in the male 
line.* When a clan grows too numerous to live together, 
part of it will choose a leader of their own and break off 
&ibda*Liifch from the reat After the separation the members of the 
*nj d n two groups or dans thus formed no longer call each other 
iiefibei-atn brother^ but thdr common descent is regarded as a bar to 
itara'btff marriage between them unless they mutually agree to remove 
ewpny. the bar and solemnly to announce that henceforth the two 
groups or clans may take wives from each other. This 
deliberate abolition of exogamy receives different names in 
different places.® When we find exogamous clans with 
prohibited foods ive may reasonably suspect the existence, 
present or past, of toternism. The Gaps, indeed, now 
profess Islam, but their Mohammedan creed is mixed with 
old pagan superstitions, 4 


hmifiann White these are all the certain or probable cases of 
paiem*] totem ism which 1 have noted in Sumatra, the institution 
'itstfemsei ef exogamy both with paternal and with maternal descent 
Sumatra. < s found in other parts of that great island. Thus the 
Pasemahers or Southern Sumatra arc divided into five clans 
called sumfoii; marriage is not permitted between members 
of the same dan {sum&ut), and children belong to the clan of 
their father. If a man marries a woman of hh own clan, 
the people believe that the gods will punish with destruc¬ 
tion the guilty pair and their offspring,* Each Pasemailer 
clan inhabits a separate district, so that local exogamy 
here coexists and coincides with clan exogamy; 1 Again, 
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Che inhabitants of Lebong, a district or Southern Sumatra, arc 
similarly divided into exOgamous clans (suku), with paternal 
descent: in other words, no man may marry a woman of his 
own clan (j a hi), and children belong to the dan of their father. 

The father is the head of the family, and his sons are his heirs, 1 
On the other hand exogamy combined with maternal 
descent is found among the Menangkabaw Malays, who™ tWM , 
inhabit chiefly the province of Upper Padang in the interior 
of Sumatra. These people are divided into a number of ^ 
dans (jwjfrw): no man may marry a woman of his own dan iingk.iiu» 
and the children belong to the dan of their mother. ;***■ 
Members or the different clans live side by side in the same |'pj* r 
district It seems that the Malay race was originally pimincf 
divided into four clans (s*fof) r which have multiplied 
subdivision. No settlement is thought complete which does 
not contain members of all the four original clans, the names 
of which are Koto, Vihang, Bocfii* and Tjeniago, N evert he- which an? 

less, though members of the different clans live in the same 
village, each elan has its separate quarter or ward of the mother 
village, where it dwells apart from the others. There is a 
legend that four king's sons married respectively a woman, a 
tiger, a dog, and a cat, and so became the ancestors of four 
different clans, but these clans appear to be local A trace 
of totem ism may perhaps be detec Eetl in the legend of their 
descent," It is reckoned incest if a man marries a woman 
of his own clan (sut^ However, young people of the 
same dan, but not related to each other by blood, sometimes 
marry for love, and payment of a fine suffices to condone the 
offence,* Amongst these Malays oi the intand district of 
I'adang a woman at marriage remains in her mothers 
family atid her mother's house where she is visited by her 
husband by day or by night- The two do not live together, 
for the husband also remains after marriage in his mothers 
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Htutand house. As a woman's family increases, the house is enlarged 
to accommodate it Thus any one of the long houses in 
i^c-tbrr ; which the Menangkabaw Malays live will be found to 
thfuoiSftrcontain only persons descended from the same mother + 
immasc namely children with their mothers, their mothers 1 sisters 
ilia nr fair mothers 1 brother^* their grandmothers, their grand- 

2*^™* mothers 1 sisters and brothers, and so on. The husbands of 
the women, the fathers and grandfathers of the children, 
do not dwell in the house ; they continue to live with their 
brothers and sisters in their mothers home. Hence natur¬ 
ally enough the head of the household and of the family, 
who has the title of is not the woman s husband, but 

her eldest brother. He stands to his sister's children in the 


same social position in which amongst us a father stands to 
his own children, enjoying the privileges and incurring the 
obligations of paternity. When a man dies, his property 
passes, not to his children, but first to his brothers and sisters, 
and next to his sisters' children. When a woman dies, her 


property passes to her children or, if she has no children, to 
her brothers and sisters, 1 Further, the Malay inhabitants of 
Mapat-Tocnggoel and Rantau~B[noew r ang p two districts in the 
north-east of Sumatra, are similarly divided into exogamous 
clans (suJbt) with descent in the maternal tine : no man may 
many a woman of his own dan (suAu), and the children 
belong to the dan of their mother. In Rintau-Binoewang 
a man at marriage goes to live with his wife's parents,^ 

Again, exogamy combined with maternal descent is 
□uiernif 1 P rac ^^ s ^ by the natives of the Indragiri district on the 
***» eastern side of Sumatra. Here the Orang-Mamaq are 
Mtocig |j i C a number of exogamous dans called sukn t each 

Mam-is of which is understood to comprise all descendants exclusively 
lodriEJEL. - n t | lc f ema | e |i ne ftojn E hc same ancestress of the stock. 


The members of a clan (sitht) live together and are very 
closely united to one another. Each dan is answerable for 
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the deeds of all its members. Marriage within the elan is 
forbidden. Man and woman after marriage continue to belong 
each to his or her own clan; neither passes into the dan 
of the other. They seldom live together ; when they do, it 
is the husband who comes to live with his wife. Husband 
and wife do not form a household ■ that is constituted only 
by the woman and her children. At the head of such a 
household stands the eldest brother of the mother ; he is 
called the mainaq. At the bead or the clan is a headman 
ipangkedot) chosen by the maternal uncles, and the 
headman is confirmed in his dignity by the prince. The 
father has no right over Ins children ; they belong wholly to 
their mother’s clan. Titles, dignities, and property pass only 
in the re male line. Since, in the opinion or the Orang. 

Marnaij, no relationship exists between children and their 
father, they naturally inherit none of his property at his 
death. He may, however, make them presents in his life¬ 
time. A man’s dan is responsible for his debts after his 
death; his children may not be taken in pledge for them. 

In Tig a Loeroeng, another part of Lndmgiri, the people i^™ 
are also divided into exogamous clans called s*ku, each with 
its headman {pattg/wtloe) chosen by the mot ers e test , aT ^ 
brothers tmatuaqs) and confirmed by the pnnee. 
conception of the clan is here the same as among the Drang- 
Mamaq. But Id Tsga Loeroeng the custom of hubband ant 
wife living together is almost universal. The husband 
either dwells in his wife's house or builds a house on lan 
belonging to her clan. Vet though he lives m the house 
with his children, the father has little power over them ; the 
rnmmuj or mother’s eldest brother retains the greatest share 
of authority over them, his nephews and *“=«*■ ““ 

district there are more exceptions to the rule that d.gnft.es 
pass in the female line. As to inherence, the property 
owned by each of the spouses before marriage remains his 
or hers or that of their dan after the death of the other; but 
the property acquired by them during marriage t c ^ 
sprang, Jit is called-* divided on the death of one of 
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them, own children and sisters 1 children having equal rights 
to the inheritance, Tf a man dies leaving debts, his 
children are responsible for one half of them* while the other 
half must be paid by the members of his clan, ff a wife 
dies leaving debts* her children arc usually responsible for 
the whole amount and may be taken in pledge for them/ 
These customs mark a step towards the establishment of 
father-kin beside or instead of mother-kin ; and an indica¬ 
tion and probably to some extent a cause of the change is 
the cohabitation of husband and wife in the same house. 

In the same region, up stream from Ha toe Sawal* we 
find still clearer traces of a transition from mother-kin to 
father-kim Here the clan (suku) still exists and forms a 
strong bond of union between its memhers, but its limits 
are not so sharply defined, for the rule of exogamy has 
broken down. Each dan has still its head mam chosen as 
before and confirmed by the prince ; but sometimes the men 
nf military age have a voice in his election as well as ihe 
mothers' eldest brothers {mamaqs\ Marriages within the 
dan are common, even between blood relations who are 
forbidden by Mohammedan law to marry each other. 
When husband and wife belong to different dans* it seldom 
happens that both continue after marriage members of his 
and her clan respectively. Generally one of the two joins 
the dan of the other. It depends entirely on the com¬ 
parative numbers* power, and dignity of the two clans 
whether the husband joins his wife's dan or she joins his. 
If the husband's clan is the more powerful, the wife will 
leave her village* and the family house will be built in the 
village of the husband's dan. In that case the children 
belong to their fathers clan* and their mother's eldest 
brother has little or no power over them. Still* even when 
the husband's clan, is the stronger* it sometimes happens 
that after a divorce the mother and her children return to 
her own clan, in matters of inheritance the relationship of 
the children to both parents is recognised. At the death 
of either parent the property is often divided equally between 

1 A. F. P. I ] nm/Laod* M Dc Wr- & Tumi Intuit vah 
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the smvivor and the children. Sister's children have no 
share in the inheritance, if the deceased left children of his 
own. Debts of either spouse or of both pass at death to the 
children, who may be taken in pledge for them. 1 

The inhabitants of Nias, an island to the west of 
Sumatra, arc divided into a number of exogamous clans palef-flal 
with descent m the paternal line. Clans of the same 
arc found distributed all over the island. No man may fl f x i: ^ 
marry a woman of his own clan + and a younger sister is not 
allowed to marry before her elder sister. Men buy their 
wives and regard them as their property. On the death oi 
;l husband his widow passes lo his son and heir d unless she is 
his own mother. Property descends to the children. The 
eldest son receives a double portion. A wife does not 
inherit from her husband, nor a husband from his wife. 


2 . ToUniisw in tk* Moluccas 
In some Islands of the Moluccas, the archipelago which 
extends between Celebes on the west and New Guinea on 
the east, indications of totem ism occur in the belief of the 
natives that they are descended from certain animals nr 
plants, which accordingly they abstain from eating and in¬ 
juring Thus in Amboyna and the neighbouring islands T^.»m 
the people of some villages allege that they are descended ^ 
from trees, such as the CappeiUnia tmiuayma, which had C*™- 
bcen fertilised by the Fandhn Haiiwtus. Others claim to 
be sprung from pigs, octopuses, crocodiles, sharks, and cels. 

People will not bum the wood of the trees from which they 
trace their descent, nor eat the flesh of the animals which 
they regard as their ancestors. Sicknesses of all sorts arc 
believed to result from disregarding these taboos." Similarly 
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in Ceram, people who believe that they are descended from 
crocodiles, serpents, iguanas, and sharks will not cat the 
flesh of these animals 1 Further, we find exogamy as wdl 
as traces of tot cm ism in Ceram ; for the people of Waai- 
Rama district are divided into at least five exogenous 
clans called if on. No man may marry a woman of his 
own elan (i/fflw): a woman at marriage passes into her 
husband's clan ; and the children belong to the dan of their 
father. On the death of her husband a woman may marry 
again, but only with a man of her late husband's clan. 
Usually she marries the nearest blood relation of the 
deceased.* 

To the west of Ceram and Amboyna lies the large 
coral-girt island of Hum, a land or lofty mountains and 
deep valleys covered with forests of magnificent timber and 
watered by many rivers. 5 The aboriginal inhabitants of 
13urn, who belong to the light brown Indonesian race/ are 
divided into exogamous clans called fennas. No man may 
marry a woman of his own clan ; the wife joins her 
husband's clan, and the children belong to the clan or their 
father. Each elan inhabits a separate district, which is the 
property of the dan and Is also called a frnna, or more 
strictly rakisin fenna ; at the head of each is a chief, whose 
office is generally hereditary. The names of the dans are 
said to be mostly derived firom trees. 1 Since each exogamous 
clan (fenna) dwells apart In its own territory, it follows that 
here, as among the Pasemahers of Sumatra, local exogamy 
coexists and coincides with dan exogamy. Various legends 
are told to account for the origin of the dans. Thus the 
members of the Toefwal dan say that one day a kelapan tree 
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5P li, from top to bottom and their forefather came forth 
from it The Wai Loewa oil the coast allege that they are 
descended from a crocodile in the River Ot. and the croco¬ 
diles, which swarm there, are accordingly held by them m high 
veneration. They believe that a crocodile will neverharm 
them, because he Is their blood relation. The Keboct can 
owes its existence to the compassion of a shark, 1 or 
ancestor was shipwrecked and would certainly have P™> ■ 

if 3 shark had not taken pity on him and brought him sa 
to land- Since that time there has been a good und 
standing between the sharks and the Rcboet dan who 
firmly believe that if one or their number 'veretob t 
away at seethe sharks would at once rush to ^rescue 
and" bring him to shore.’ A man's wife * g 

him by his dan: hence when he dies any mm** 
clan has legally a right to marry the widow without F***"*^ 
for her. But the prior right always rests with 

relations of the deceased. Usually *c 
a .be dead man takes he, to wife; but-f £ £ 

right passes to his next brother, and so on. Hut a y^ n 
brother of the deceased is forbidden ^ 

eider brother’s widow. If the deceased 
only younger brothers, other members o . ^ 

the^ widow, for she is regarded as 
having been paid For by them. V\hcn * 
gained the affection of a girl, it is customary for h m w 
the knowledge of her parents, to ^ 

forest, where the couple remain in h,dl "^\ b ^ ut the 

the young couple return an dare ^ ^ { J me Ln 

In the Babar Archipelago the innatmau ihrdcscmi 

... . , j,re descended from wild pigs or ^ { Anl( un 

villages assert that they are aesceiw People fr«* 

crocodiles end they ,ec«e the an.roals tkeorfmgly^ People ^ 
who arc descended from wild pigs may not eat p . 
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people who are sprung from crocodiles must cast half a pig, 
betel p and so forth as offerings Into a river, and moreover 
they must hang golden earrings on a tree at the spot where 
they made their offering. 1 In the islands of Leti p Moa, and 
Lakor there are families that worship crocodiles and sharks ; 
and some of these families may not eat shark s flesh, because 
they believe that one of their ancestors, drifting out to sea, 
was helped by a shark.' In the island of Keisar or Makisar 
some people think that they are descended from pigs, 
crocodiles, or the Physcfcr mnzr&iiphnhiSi and accordingly 
will not eat the flesh of these creatures. Persons who 
belong to the crocodile family make offerings to crocodiles 
by throwing betel and parts of a boiled fowl into the sea, 
while they invoke the reptiles. The sacrifleer and his 
relations then partake of the rest of the fowl* 3 Again, In 
the Island of VVetar or Wetter people are found in most 
villages who claim to be descended From serpents, crocodiles, 
turtles* wild pigs, dogs p and eels, and who are therefore for¬ 
bidden to eat the flesh of these animals. 1 Further, in the 
Aru Archipelago, which lies to the south of the western end 
of New Guinea, some families revere crocodiles and sharks 
as their ancestors ; they will not cat these creatures and they 
keep Images of them in their houses.^ Every family and 
every house in the Am Islands has its badge or crest which 
Is sacred {fmnMT} and may not be used by any one else. The 
badge is always carved on a beam of the house. Amongst 
these crests are serpents* crocodiles, dogs, the sea-slug called 
trepang {filch* dt m*r) f elephants' tusks, chopping-knives, and 
human figures* both male and female. The misuse of a 
family crest often results in feuds which last for years 
between two villages.* The Aru Islanders are divided into 
two brotherhoods or confederacies called respectively Ufa- 
lima and UH-siwa, which are found also all over the 
Moluccas. The brotherhoods are hostile to each other, but 
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their origin is uncertain in the Aru Islands the Uli-hma 
brotherhood prevails on the coast and the Oli-siwa m the 
interior, 1 There is nothing to shciv that these brothernoods 
are exogamous classes or phratrics. It is to be noted that 
the natives of the Am Islands are not Indonesians but 
Papuans, of the usual type, with black or sooty brown skins, 
woolly or frizzly hair, thick-ridged prominent noses and 
lather slender limbi They may have migrated thither from 
New Guinea, 1 or may even have dwelt there from the time 
when the islands formed part of the mainland of New 
Guinea. For the An! Islands are divided from New Guinea 
only by a shallow sea, and in their luxuriant tropica! forests, 
stately palms, beautiful trec-fems, and gorgeously-coloured 
birds and insects, they present many points or resemblance 
to the plants and animals of that great island-continent 

Lastly, it may be noted that exogamy in a somewhat 
peculiar form exists among the natives of the northern , 
part or Halm ahem, a large island to the west of 
Guinea, These people are divided into a number of h^™- 
exogamous clans, each called a to/* - the rules are tha 
no man may marry a woman of his own Ufa, and tha 
the children belong to the Sofa of their father. Sex ua | 
intercourse between members of the same tofa is 
very culpable, but is not a crime. The lovers are parted, 
and each marries a member of another Ufa, However, 
these to/as do not answer exactly to the otogamou* dans 
which under the various names oT rnarga, sn u. an fin 
are met with In Sumatra and Bum ; for whereas in these 
countries every elan has its own name which may be 
followed in the ascending or descending line so long 
members of the clan exist, and which marks ^ eternal 
line of division so far as marriage is concerned between 
persons who are descended, in however remote a degree, 
ftom the same ancestor, in Halmahera. on the other hand. 
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the dan has no name of its own and is not reckoned after 
the fotirth generation Thus a great-great-grandson can 
marry the gTcat-grcat-granddaughter of the same great- 
great-grandfather. 311 In Halmahera, also, taboos tf&htsjv) 
are observed which savour of totemism. Thus, one man 
may noE eat venison, another may not eat pork, another 
may not eat fowls, another may not eat coconuts ; and 
so on in great variety. 2 


I 3 , A mi fogies to Ttitemism in Bortttd 

Among the many Indonesian tribes which inhabit the 
great island of Borneo no system of totem ism in the strict 
sense has as yet been discovered ; but on the other hand 
some of their customs and beliefs presen I analogies to 
those of totemic peoples, and might with some show of 
reason be interpreted either as traces of decadent or as 
rudiments of incipient totemisrm Thus we are told that 
among the Sea Dyaks of Sarawak many families abstain 
from injuring certain animals or binds either in consequence 
of dreams or because the animals arc traditionally said to 
have helped the ancestors of the families* Some Dyaks, 
for example, are forbidden to kill civet cats, others to kill 
orang-utans, and others to kilE alligators; and they give 
such reasons as the following for respecting the creatures : 
" One of my ancestors, a clever man, cured a sick alligator, 
and then they made an agreement that neither should 
injure the other/ 1 Another said that when his great¬ 
grandfather first settled at the hill of Banting, on the 
Lingga, orang-utans abounded there and helped the settlers 
to repulse the enemies who attacked them ; for these apes 
crowded to the edge of the fruit groves and glared fiercely 
at the foe. As a reason for not destroying cobras, the 

Dyaks say: u It has always been forbidden ; those who 

dream of them arc lucky, and often do the great spirits put 
on the forms of snakes," 1 “The superstitious dread of 
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eating certain animals is a point of resemblance between 
them and the inhabitants of the west coast of Africa ; the 
reason being, they suppose these animals bear a proximity 
to some of their forefathers, who were begotten by them, or 
begot them," 1 Again, most of the Dyak* are forbidden to 
eat the flesh of horned animals, as cattle and goats, and 
many tribes extend the prohibition to the wild deer. ^ hey 
.say, that some of their ancestors, in the transmigration of 
souls were formerly metamorphosed into these animals „ 
and they slyly, or innocently add. that the reason why the 
Mohamcdan Malays will not touch pork is, that they are 
afraid to eat their forefathers, who were changed into the 
unclean animal. It has often struck me that the origin of 
many of their superstitions arose from the greediness of the 
elders ; as in some of the tribes they, together with the 
women and children, but not the sturdy young men, may 
cat eggs. In other instances the very old men and the 
women may eat of the flesh of the deer, while the young 3U .^ k of 
men and warriors of the tribe are debarred from venison 
for fear it should render them as timid as the graceful ^ 

hind. The taboo which prevents certain families from con- ^ir. ^ 
suming the flesh of snakes and other kinds of reptiles* tu°^t e^, 
probably arose from some incident in the life of one of their 
ancestors, in which the rejected beast played a prominent 
part” a * The SiUtkan and Lara Dayaks who have 
emigrated from Sambas into Lundu, do not eat the flesh 
of the deer, from an opinion that they descended from 
Dayak ancestors, but Mr. Chalmers, in his experience of 
the Sarawak Land Dayak, never heard of any prejudice 
existing against killing or eating any animals except the 
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faint-heartedness supposed to be prod need by venison M1 
" The ax, the buffalo* the deer, the goat, fowls and some 
kinds of vegetablcs, are forbidden food to some or other 
of these tribes. Of these animals, those which are heEd 
most sacred are the bull and cow, and nothing would 
induce a Dyak of any of the tribes of Sarawak, to eat 
anything into the composition or cooking of which either 
the flesh of the animal, or any part of its productions has 
entered ; so that, if offered any of the Toad which has been 
prepared for an European, they immediately ask if it has 
been cooked with butter or ghee ; in which case they will 
not partake of it . . - The prohibition against eating the flesh 
of deer is much less strictEy practised, and in many tribes 
totally disregarded. . , . In the large tribe of SinghE^ it 
is observed in its fullest extent, and is even carried so far, 
that they will not allow strangers to bring a deer into 
their houses, or to be cooked by their fires. The men of 
the tribe will not touch the animal, and none but the 
women or boys, who have not been on a war expedition, 
which admits them to the privileges of manhood, arc 
allowed! to assist the European sportsman m bringing home 
his bag. It is amongst this, the Sow, and other tribes on 
the same branch of the river, that goats, fowls* and the fine 
kind of fern (paku) % which forms an excellent vegetable, are 
also forbidden food to the mcn t though the women and 
boys are allowed to partake of them, as they are also of the 
deer's flesh amongst the Singhic Dyaks, The tribe of Sow* 
whose villages are not far from the houses of Sing hie, does 
not so rigorously observe the practice. Old men. women, and 
boys may cat of its flesh \ the middle-aged and unmarried 
young men only being prohibited from partaking of it” 1 
On the foregoing evidence it may be observed that the 
prohibitions to eat the flesh of homed cattle and deer seem 
to be too general to be totem ic; since a characteristic 
feature of true totem ism is that its taboos are observed not 
by whole tribes or communities but only by particular 
stocks or families which compose the tribe or community. 
In particular the prohibition to eat deers flesh cannot be 

* Si. Jehu, IJfr i« Mr 3 Hujjh Loi*, Saratm.k [London, 
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totemic in tribes where venison is forbidden only to the 
fighting men but allowed to old men, women, and children. 
Wherever that distinction is observed, we may safety assume 
that the true reason for the abstinence from venison is the 
ore assigned by some of our authorities, namely, a fear 
lest by partaking or deer's flesh the eater should be infected 
by the timidity of the deer. 

On the other hand when certain foods arc tabooed not Cwtom 
to whole tribes or communities but only to particular 
families, the resemblance of such taboos to totem ism is 
much closer. For example, the family of a Kayan chief on 
the Tinjar River in Sarawak is known to have held the 
gibbon apes sacred for at least three generations ; the 
animats were never tilled by any member of the house¬ 
hold, and the wall of the chiefs private room was decorated 
with conventional representations of the apes. The ehiel 
himself regarded these creatures as his best friends, and 
that day was sure to bo lucky when they crossed his path 
in the jungle, or when their musical, almost bird-like, call 
was hoard near the house. In speaking of the animals 
he cast down his eyes and spoke in an almost inaudible 
voice, as if the very breathing of so sacred a name were 
profanation. 1 Such hereditary veneration for a species of 
animals certainly savours of totemism, Again, wt are 
told of the Dyaks that ‘'there is a fish which is taken 
in their rivers called a putti* which they would on no 
account touch, tinder the idea that if they did they would 
be eating their relations. The tradition respecting it is,Tr*ai£» 
that a solitary old man went out fishing and caug t a u R tnt« 
futlm, which he dragged out of the water and laid down £.***. 
in his boat. On turning round, he found it had changed 
into a very pretty little girl. Conceiving the idea she 
would make, what he had long wished for, a charming 
wife for bis son, be took her home and educated her 
until she was fit to be married. She consented to be 
the son's wife, cautioning her husband to use her wclL 
Some time after their marriage, however, being out of 
temper he struck her. when she screamed, and rushed away 

1 W. a Kume-rf, Tht Hem-lift Bw Stmi-bmUn (Philadelphia. 
i-JQ*), pp. 55 <?■ 
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into the water; but not without leaving behind her a beautiful 
daughter, who became afterwards the mother of the race." 3 
TdU-* of The tradition thus told to account for the hereditary 
i^ a iiy Lrlil vcn eration of a species of fish clearly belongs to that type of 
ih- ESceiui. tales of which the best-known examples are the story of Cupid 
and Psyche and the story of Beauty and the Beast As such 
tales are told on the Gold Coast of West Africa to explain the 
origin of true totemic taboos*the occurrence of a similar legend 
among the Dyaks may be reckoned as a hint or indication 
of toiemism, past, present, or future, in Borneo, A similar 
story is told to explain why the Sea Dyaks revere the birds 
of omen, A chief named Sin, it is said, married a beautiful 
young woman, who was really a bird, though he knew it not 
She made him promise never to kill or hurt a bird or even 
to hold one in his hands ■ for if he did so p she would be his 
wife no Longer. So they married and lived happily together 
for years, till one unhappy da}' the husband, forgetting his 
promise, took a bird in his hand and stroked it Then his 
wife went away sadly to return no more. The sorrowful 
husband and the son she had borne him sought the lost wife 
and mother till they found her in her old home, the house of 
the Ruler of the Spirit World. Fain would he have persuaded 
her to return with him, but she would not So father and 
son had to go back alone. But before they departed the 
Ruler of the Spirit World taught them how to revere the 
sacred birds and to draw omens from them. J 
Aiesar-s The question whether the superstitions connected with 

^mraais in Sarawak are or are not evidence of totem ism 
an widcBte has been carefully discussed by Messrs. C. Hose and W. 

McDougalL 4 Amongst the evidence which they adduce the 
Sarawak, following facts may be particularly noted. In a Kenyah 
house a fantastic figure of a gibbon ape is carved on the 
ends of all the main cross-beams, and the chief of the people 
says that this has been their custom for many generations. 


1 The Bishop of bhuan, sp Wi|t| 
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None of these people will kill a gibbon and they claim that 
the ape helps them as a friend ; but other Kenyahs kill and 
probably eat the animal. 1 Men of the Kayan tribe some- k nyan 
times dream that, they have become blood-brothers with ^ ^ 
crocodiles and exchanged names with them. Such men he Hcx«i 
believe that they are safe from crocodiles and will not 
kill the reptiles* Moreover, the descendants of these men 
regard themselves as intimately related to crocodiles. For 
example, a man named Usong whose father and uncle had 
both become blood-brothers to crocodiles considered him¬ 
self to be the son and nephew of the reptiles. His uncle 
was known by the generic name for a crocodile (Jxuyd) ■ 

Csong himself, when he went out hunting, would ask 
his crocodile-uncle and his crocodile-father to send him 
a wild pig/ Again, V song's cousin Wan had a great- 
great-grandfather who became blood-brother to a crocodile : 
and Wan several times met this crocodile In dreams 
Once he dreamed that he fell into a river swarming with 
crocodiles, and that he climbed on to the head of one of 
them, which told him not to fear and carried him to the 
bank. Wan's father received charms from a crocodile and 
would not on any account kill one of the monsters* and 
Wan regarded himself as intimately related to crocodiles 
in general/ Again, the Kay an s have ‘ A a somewhat 
uneert ai n bet ief w that the coco - n tit mo n key (Mawftts CD * 
wmis/ririu jt) is a blood-relative of theirs ; hence they will 
kill the animal only when it plunders their rice-crop, but 
they wilt never eat it* as other people do. 4 Further, a chief k#Ia- 
of a Mai an an household in the Kalamantan tribe, together 
with all his people. ,£ wiJl not kilt or eat the deer Ctrvuhts 4w, 
immtjGC, alleging that an ancestor had become a deer of this 
kind, and that, since they cannot distinguish this incarnation 
of his ancestor from other deer, they must abstain from 
killing all deer of this species/'The reason thus assigned 
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for respecting the species resembles the reason which 
according to Sir George Grey the West Australian aborigines 
allege for respecting their kobong or totem. J Again, the 
people of Miri, who are also Malanaus and Kalamantans, 
claim Co be related to the large deer (Cirrus &/mwis) and 
some of them to the nmntjac deer also ■ and the Bakcmgs, 
another group of Malanaus, hold a similar belief with regard 
to Che bear-cat (Arlktis) and the various species of Pam- 
ifo.rums. The reason which the Bakongsgivc for regarding 
these animals as their relations Is that when they go to the 
graveyards they often sec one of the beasts coming ant of a 
tomb. These tombs arc rough wooden coffins raised only a 
few feet above the ground, so that carnivorous beasts can 
easily devour the corpses and make the coffins their lair. 
The Bakongs apparently believe that the souls of their dead 
transmigrate into the beasts which issue from the tombs.' 
Moreover, the Xalamantans seem to be more intimately 
related to crocodiles than other tribes of Sarawak. For 
example, one Ka la man tan group, the Long Patas, claim the 
crocodile as a relative, because a certain man named Silau 
turned in his lifetime into a crocodile. Just as the trans¬ 
formation was taking place, he told his kinsmen that he was 
becoming a crocodile, and made them swear never to kill 
crocodiles in future Hence when the Long Patas people 
come upon a crocodile lying on the bank of the -river, they 
say T * Be easy, grandfather, don't mind us, you are one of usC 
Many people in the old days met Silau in his crocodile 
shape and spoke to him ; his teeth and tongue were always 
like those of a man. He told his human friends that when 
they were travelling on the river they should always tic 
leaves of the /Irmutna under the bows of their boats, in 
order that the crocodiles might know them and abstain 
from attacking them. So the people still tie the leaves 
under the bows when they are embarking to go on a 
journey by water. Some of the Kalamantans even refuse to 
eat anything cooked in a vessel in which crocodile's flesh 
had previously been cooked ; they say that were a man 

1 above, toI, L p. 551. Animls in Sn^wulf," ywn?s/ ^ 
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unwittingly to eat of such Food, his body would be covered 
with sores, 1 11 Similarly, many of the I bans or Sea Dyaks 
claim to be related to crocodiles and will not eat their flesh 
or kill them except in menge for the destruction of a 
kinsman by a crocodile. 2 

But the I bans or Sea Dyaks have another institution Gwntimn 
which in some respects closely resembles totem ism r This Is^^ ^ 
what they call their wj*mwgf or guard tan-spirit. It is a ^gpi: the 
subject on which they are very reticent Indeed Dr. \lose 
lived on friendly terms with I bans of various districts for 
fourteen years without ascertaining the meaning of the word 
ffpar&ftg or suspecting the great importance of the pari 
which the thing plays in the lives of many of them The 
ttyawitg or guardian-spirit resembles the tfumiloo of the Like the 
North American Indian, being the special protector of some ^xZih 
individual I ban to whom he reveals himself in a dream. Amm™ 
Usually, but not always, he is thought to be the spirit of an 
ancestor or other dead relative* In the dream the nyatmg 
fir^t shews himself in human form and tells the man that he n ' n 3111 
will be his guardian ; at the same time he may or may not 
inform the dreamer what shape he will assume in future. 

Next day the than wanders through the jungle looking for 
signs by which he may recognise his spirit-helper. If an 
animal behaves in an unusual manner, if a startled deer 
gazes at him for a moment before bounding away, if a 
gibbon ape gambols persistently about in the trees near him, 
if he lights upon a bright quam-crystai or a strangely 
twisted root or creeper, that animal or that thing is for him 
full of a mysterious significance, and is deemed the abode of 
his nyarong or guardian-spirit. Sometimes a man may dream 
that on going into the jungle he will meet his nyarong in the 
shape of a wild boar. He will then of course go to seek 
itt and if by chance other men of the house should kill 
a wild boar that day r he will go to them and beg for its head 
or buy it, if need be, at a great price. Having procured the 
head, he carries it home, offers it cooked rice and kills a 

1 C. lime and W. ^cUougill, pp. I£J */. 
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fowl before it fc smearing ihe blcwJ on the head and on himself 
and humbly begging for pardon. Or he may leave the 
carcass In the jungle and sacrifice a fowl before it there. 
Next night lie hopes to dream of his guardian-spirit again, 
and he may then be told to take the tusks of the dead boar 
for luck. Unless he dreams something oT that sort he feels 
that he has been mistaken and that the boar was not really 
his guardian-spirit 

It is not every one that has a guardian-spirit (jj yuror/g). 
though all ardently desire It Perhaps only one man in 
fifty or a hundred may be so fortunate. Many a young 
man goes out to sleep on the grave of some distinguished 
person or in a wild and lonely spot and lives for clays on a 
very spare diet, hoping that a guardian-spirit will come to 
him in his dreams. Most commonly the guardian-spirit 
takes the form of some animal and then all individuals of 
that species become objects of especial regard to the lucky 
I ban, who will neither kill nor cat them himself and will as 
far as possible restrain others from doing so. Sometimes 
the cult of a guardian-spirit {nyureng) spreads through a 
whole family or household. Children and grandchildren 
usually respect the species of animals to which their fathers 
and grandfather's guardian-spirit belonged, and they may 
occasionally sacrifice fowls or pigs to it, 1 

To illustrate this general account of the I ban nyaroHg 
by particular instances, an I ban named Angus will not kill 
gibbon apes, because the guardian-spirit of his grand lather 
was a gibbon. Once a man came to his grandfather m a 
dream, said to him, » Don’t you kill the gibbon,” and then 
turned into a grey gibbon ape. This ape helped him to 
grow rich, and to take human heads, and in many other 
ways. When he died, he said to his sons, “ Don’t you kill 
the gibbon,” and his sons and grandsons have obeyed the 
precept ever since. 4 Again, Messrs. Hose and McDougal 
were told by Payang, an old Katibas lban, that when he 
was young a man came to him in a dream and said, Somc- 
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times I become si python and sometimes a cobra, and I ThepyUrai 
will always help yow” Ever since then the cobra 
helped him very much, but he cannot say for certain whether spirit, 
it has helped his children. However* he has forbidden them 
to kill it. The subject is one which he does not like to 
speak about. 1 Again, an I ban named Imban, who settled k\w- 
on the Ha ram River, was once sick and saw r in a dream the ^ nli3m _ 
large river-turtle {Trionyx subplanus) and made a promisesp 1 ^*- 
that if he got well again he would never kill the animal. 

When he tried to impose a fine on his people for killing 
river - turtles, they appealed to Dr. Hose as resident 
magistrate, w ho decided that if Imbau insisted on sparing the 
lives of river-turtles lie must remove from the Barain River 
to a small tributary stream. This he did. a few of his 
people followed him, ami on them he noiv enforces a strict 
observance of the cult of river-turtles. 3 Once more, a com- Pmup™& 
munity of Ibans built a new house on the Dabai River souie PUitiJiaila 
years ago, and one day, while they were buikling, a -i- 1,1 
porcupine ran out of a hole in the ground hard by* I hat 
same night one of the men dreamed that the porcupine 
bade them join their nciv house to his, the porcupine's 
house. Ever since then they have held annual feasts in 
honour of the porcupines which live under the house,, and 
nobody in the house dares to injure one of them, though 
they will still kill and eat other porcupines in the jungle. 

When any one is sick fn the house, they offer food to- the 
porcupines and regard their good offices as much more 
important than the ministrations of the medicinc-maii- 
Some relations of these Ibans afterwards settled in the 
village, and for a time the sacred mystery of the porcupines 
was hidden from them. At the end of three months the 
precious secret was disclosed to the new-comers, the 
porcupines were feasted with every sort of cooked rice, fowls 
were slain and their blood daubed on the face of every 
person in the house, and the old men prayed to the 
porcupines to grant them long life and health. n 
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In discussing the question whether these and kindred 
facts may be thought to constitute totem ism or not* Messrs. 
Ilose and McDougall observe that they have not been able 
to discover any vestiges of a social organisation based upon 
totemism. “There Is no trace" they tell us, "of any 
general division of the people of any tribe into groups which 
daim specially intimate relations with different animals, 
except in the ease of the Kalamantans ; and in their case 
such special relations seem to be the result merely of the 
different conditions under which the various scattered groups 
now live There are no restrictions in the choice of a wife 
that might indicate a rule of endogamy or exogamy. There 
are no ceremonies to initiate youths into tribal mysteries ; 
certain ceremonies in which the youths take a leading part 
are directed exclusively to training them for war and the 
taking of heads in battle. We know of no instance or any 
group of people being named after an animal or plant which 
is claimed as a relative and in the ease of the more homo¬ 
geneous tribes, such as the Kenyahs and Kayans, all 
prohibitions with regard to animals and all benefits conferred 
by them are shared equally by all the members of any one 
community, and, with but very few exceptions, are the same 
for all the communities of the tribe, Ji 1 

On the whole Messrs. Hose and McDougall conclude 
that the various superstitions entertained by the tribes of 
Sarawak with regard to animals arc not to he regarded as 
survivals of toteinfsnv On the olher hand they suggest 
that some of these superstitions contain the germs out of 
which a true totemic system might be developed* Such 
seeds of totem ism may perhaps be detected in the lban 
customs and beliefs with regard to the nyatvmg or guardian- 
spirit Like the monitor or personal totem of 'the rCorth 
American Indians and of some Australians 3 these guard ran- 
spirits, which are usually species or animals, are commonly 
obtained in dreams ; and when the reverence for the species 

3 c* Mc&c and W, Mrlhjuip.il, mf. 209. 
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of aninials Is transmitted, as it sometimes Is, by inheritance 
to all a man's descendants or even, If he be a chief, to all 
the members of the community, the relation between such 
persons and the revered animals is hardly distinguishable 
from dan totem ism. These facts and considerations ac¬ 
cordingly support to a certain extent the view of some 
American ethnologists who hold that the totems of dans 
have regularly been developed out of the totems of indi¬ 
viduals / That view will be considered more fully later on. 
Meantime with regard to Borneo in general and to the 
province of Sarawak in particular we may acquiesce in the 
opinion of Messrs. Hose and McDougall, that the super¬ 
stitions of the natives with regard to animals do not 
constitute totemism proper, though they illustrate; some of 
the ways in which a totemlc system might originate. “The 
further development of such incipient totems among these 
tribes/' says Messrs* Hose and McDougall, " is probably 
prevented at the present time, not only by their agricultural 
habits, but also by their passionate addiction to war and 
fighting and head-hunting; for these pursuits necessitate 
the strict subordination of each community CO itd chief and 
compel all families to unite in the cult of the hawk to the 
detriment of all other animal-cults, because the hawk is, by 
its habits, so much better suited than any other animal to 
be a guide to them on warlike expeditions. 1 * 3 

§ 4. AUtgtd Stimal Communism in Indoutsia 

Before we quit Indonesia to pursue the evidence for Reported 
totemism and exogamy elsewhere, it may be well to call 
attention to some reported cases of sexual communism munis-m in 
in this region. One such report reaches us from the u ^ ir ™ a - 
Poggi or Pageh Islands' two islands of the Mentawei Tfe v**® 
gToup, which lies off the western coast or Sumatra. The 
natives of these Islands are said to differ in their character 
and customs from all the other peoples of the Indian 
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Archipelago and to stand at a very low level of culture. 
Their complexion is reddish-brown ; their features have a 
Jewish cast and arfi full of expression. Men and women 
arc tattooed nearly over their whole bodies; the men wear 
nothing but a loin-cloth. The tattooing is begun in child- 
Comntuna) hood find lasts at intervals for years. The people live 
hi.'jr-.-;. j n large common houses from a hundred and fifty to two 
hundred and fifty feet long, by thirty to thirty-six feet 
wide, solidly built of planks and heavy beams. The 

houses are dark and dirty ; a smoky fire is kept smouldering 
in each of them day and night In a large village there 
will be three or four such communal dwellings. The men 
occupy themselves with hunting and fishing. In the chase 
they u:se bows and arrows and sometimes a spear; in 
fishing they employ nets arid a sort of harpoon, with 
which they ate very expert. 1 hey also collect gum-cl as tic, 
coco-nuts, and other things which arc in demand among 
the traders. The women till the ground, that is, they 
plant sugar-cane, tobacco, and bananas, generally beside 
a river and near the village. They prepare the food, look 
after the pigs, and help the men in making canoes and 
other work. Rice, salt, writing, and money are unknown 
to these islanders ; the little trade they do with the few 
vessels which cross over from Sumatra is conducted by 
means of barter. Government does not exist. Every 
man protects himself Yet the people live on peaceable 
and friendly terms with each other; quarrels are rare and 
Suprmi' murder almost unknown. They are said to have no religious 
worship, though they believe in certain evil spirits which 
iSW haunt the woods* the caves, the air, the water, and the 
earth, manifesting their power in thunder and lightning, 
wind, rain, floods, earthquakes, and so on. However, the 
natives have 11 a very remarkable and strange custom to 
which they are strongly attached and which they observe 
faithfully under all circumstances. It consists in this, that 
on certain occasions they are bound to remain in their 
village and may not quit it for any cause whatever; 
further they will a flow no stranger to enter the village, 
much less their dwellings; they may neither give nor 
receive anything; they must abstain from certain foods, 
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and may not trade," 1 These periods of seclusion closely 
resemble the communal taboos or interdicts {/retinas} which 
are often laid on villages among the hill tribes of As»ro. 

Such is in outline the description given of the foggi ^ e n^ ,rd 
Islanders in the year iSjS by two Dutch officers, a naval q-umnwr,:tiT’i 
lieutenant and a civilian, who were charged by their govern- ■»■»* ** 
merit to examine and report upon the islands. Their sunder, 
account of the marriage customs of the natives runs thus : 

“The contracting of marriages, in the sense of the Malays, 
Javanese, and other indigenous peoples, is amongst the 
Poggians a thing unknown. They live in that respect 
entirclv as they please among each other. The whole of 
the women are, as it were, the property of the men, and 
the men on the other hand arc the property of the women 
When a qir] has conceived^ the child is her whole and 
undivided "property. The father, who indeed is generally 
unknown, has never any right over it However, it happens ^ 

that when men are tattooed all over and are therefore 
between forty and fifty years otd, they take to themselves 
a separate wife: that occurs as follows. When the parties 
have agreed to enter into marriage, they give notice of 
it to all the inhabitants or the village; then they step 
into a canoe decked with leaves and flowers and put oft 
to the fishing- Returning after three, four, or sometimes 
eight days they are deemed to be married, and the men 
have then respect for tire woman even as the women have 
for the man. The children whom the woman in most cases 
brings with her into the marriage then become the P™i« rt >' 
of the man, and so if these children (the girls) get children 
in turn, ft generally happens that girls who have one or 
more children arc thus taken in marriage. Sometimes also 
it occurs that younger men, when they imagine themselves 
the father of such and such a child, take the mother to 
be their separate and only wife; but in such cases the 
man is careful to be completely tattooed as soon as 
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possible, for so long as that b not done he may not 
marry, or rather his wife would not be respected. The 
women* wlio are marriageable very early, arc in their 
youth, from the age of twelve to twenty* very pretty t 
some of them even charming; hut they age soon and arc 
generally, white still in the heyday of life, quite withered. 
There is little or rather no jealousy among them ; yet with 
respect to persons from other villages or strangers they are 
more on their guard with their women. But as that is a 
genera] characteristic of the people* it seldom happens that 
persons* whether men or women, of one village, come into 
dose contact with persons of another village*" 1 

The preceding account of the relations of the sexes 
in the Fogg! or Pageh Islands, even if we assume it to 
be correct* hardly justifies the statement that among these 
people marriage b unknown,* It rather shews that individual 
marriage, though known* is exceptional and is usually 
deferred till comparatively laic in life. " Another people," 
■iays the late Professor G, A. Wilkcn* tfc among whom 
marriage is quite unknown are the Lneboes, They practise 
absolutely Tree love and unite indifferently with any one 
according to the whim of the moment Communal 
marriage also exists among the Orang Sakai of Malacca. 
A girl remains with every man of the tribe in turn till 
she has gone the round of all the men and has come 
back to the first one. The process then begins afresh* 
In Borneo* too, there are some tribes* sticb as the Olo 
Qt (those of Koctei) r winch contract no marriage. Lastly, 
we find the same thing reported of Paling or Focloe 
Tinggi, one of the islands of the Banggaai Archipelago." 8 


1 A Mi tf inlapen efi R. Sevenjn, 
bi Vettlaf van «n itfuderrock d« t'ag£\- 
ciljniEirn in 1 S 5 V' Ttjdukrffi r wr 
Mrftu&f Tool- Ldfvl- m f'WA*tT£uu<fr r 
iL pfr 327 ff . 

1 A. WjJkeii* Ifatidii-idiiig iWf 

ji VfTgtlijkfmb irR-mhtndi van 
tYfdcrlatsdtfA ■ Inti.'if { Lsydstj, j $93}, 
p. On llw mhtf hand Coluhcl 

HitSrf Vulc said more jujily : «Tht 
coin miLnity of Mntcn is pu«i(lfely 
■ratfed lo «ial amring the 
or Pjfi Lkndm off the wes.% come 


of Sumatra * \ Cc/kav and the IPay 
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ever, Bo one better &oquainE£iJ 

than Prof. WHker> r 
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I do not know what authority Professor Wiiken had su*h 
for saying this, but he was a learned and careful writer, 
deeply versed in all that concerns the peoples of the funhet 
Indian Archipelago, and no doubt he did not make these 
statements rashly. Still they would require to be carefully 
tested before we could feel sure of their accuracy. In 
such matters error is easy and the truth very difficult to 
ascertain. 
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J; U Tl&teirtism in Central India 


IN those rc^bns of India where high mountains and table¬ 
lands present natural barriers to the irruption of conquering 
races, there linger many indigenous tribes, who, in contrast 
to the more cultured peoples of the lowlands, have remained 
in a state of primitive savagery or barbarism down to 
modern times. Not a few of these aboriginal hill-tribes* 
especially of the Dravidian stock* retain a social system 
based on toternkm and exogamy; for they are divided into 
numerous exogamous clans or septs, each of which bears the 
name of an animal, tree p plant, or other material object, 
whether natural or artificial, which the members of the clan 
are forbidden to eat. cultivate, cut, bum. carry, or use in any 
other way, 1 Amongst such tribes are the Bhils or B heels* 
a people of the Dra vidian stock in Central Indian, who 
inhabit the rough forests and jungles of the rocky Yindhya 
and Satpura mountains. Into these fastnesses it is believed 
that they, like many other aborigines of India, were driven 
by the tide or Hindoo invasion. They are a race of dark 
complexion and diminutive stature, but active and inured to 
fatigue, 9 The Bhils of the Satpura mountains have been 
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little affected by civ [[Nation and lead an existence which has 
been described as most primitive: A mere report that a 
white man is coming often suffices to put these savages to 
flight They have no fixed villages. The collection of huts 
which takes the place of a village is abandoned at the least 
alarm, and even in such a hamlet every man builds his hovel 
as far away as he can from his neighbours, whose treachery 
and lust he dreads. 1 

The IS hits of these mountains are divided into many Ex^nmous 
exogamous and totemic da m or septs. Thus the Bhils of 
Barwani, who inhabit the Satpura hills, are divided into among 
forty-one such dans; while the Bhils of the Vindhya LllF i!llU 
mountains are divided into more than fifty. When two 
clans have the same totem, they may not intermarry. 

Children belong to their father's dan/ Among the dan 
totems of the Bhils of Bantam arc moths, tigers, snakes, 
cats, the fish called AAa&ia, peacocks, pigeons, sparrows, and 
many species of trees and plants, including the bamboo, sal 
(Show rokiistti), pipal r bor t sag (Teetemgnmdis\ jam an 
(Eugenia jmnbo!mm\ bah era (LWtria Myrvbahm% nirgun 
( Vitex negundv or tri/olia\ astern or apla (Bmtkima temnfwa), 
seme/ (Bombax hep£aphyilum) y the katami plant (Gmvo&nwus 
repais\ etc. The majority of the totems are trees or plants. 

All the Bhils revere and refrain from injuring or using their &«*»*£« 
totems, and they make a formal obeisance to them in pass- 1 

ing, while the women veil their faces. When women desire to fur th&y 
have children they present an offering called mannat to their * 
totem. One of the clans is named Gaolia-Chothania after 
its totem gm!a t which is a creeper* Members of the clan 
worship the plant \ they never touch it with their feet if 
they can help it, and if they touch it accidentally they 
salaam to it by way of apology. The Maoli dan worships a 
goddess at a shrine which women may not approach. The 
shape of the shrine is like that of the grain-basket called 
kiiya ; hence members of the clan may neither make nor 
use such baskets, and none or them may tattoo a pattern 

1 Captain C- K. Laird, In Cftum Thr Pt&pk Irnlm, p. 99; Colonel 

ef/wff*' «*&■ xss. Central India, Krnraifd* *■ On the Trills of ifec 

Pan J. I Lucknow, rpoafr p. 197. Vitjdhymn kanct/' Jet/rnA af /Ay 

1 Captain C. E. Lt»fd # ■*/. n'L Jntkrpjebgiral Institute^ \*» p, 

p|k i 137 :01, 2 :5 ; Sir Hubert , 3 U 7 . 
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resembling the basket on his body. The Mori clan lias lhe 
peacock for its totem. When they wish to worship the 
bird, they go into the jungle and look for its tracks. On 
finding the footprints they salaam to them, dean the ground 
round about, and spreading a piece of red doth Say an offer¬ 
ing of grain on it. They also describe a fzvasiitJka in the 
earth beside the offering, If a member of the dan know¬ 
ingly sets Toot on the track of a peacock, he is sure to suffer 
from some disease afterwards, if a woman of the dan sees 
a peacock, she must veil her face or look away. The 
Sanyar dan is called after its totem the cat {sanyar\ which 
the members of the clan reverence. They may never touch 
a cal except to preserve it from harm, and they will not 
even touch anything into which a cat has thrust its mouth. 
It is deemed very unlucky if a cat enters the house, and to 
prevent this they commonly keep a dog tied up near the 
door. The Ava clan takes Its name from its totem the 
moth (xua), and members of the clan will not hurt moths. 
The Khatta clan derives its name from its totem the kiiatim 
fish, which they preserve \ the Piplia clan worships the pipa! 
tree, and the 5 cmtia dan worships the stmd tree {B&mbax 
ktp£apkylium\ and members of the dan will not touch a pot 
in which the Rowers of this tree have been cooked. 1 
tLsoga igM is Another totemic people of Central India are the 

dins Khangars of Bunddkhand, who, though they profess the 

Khan 5 iX~ Hindoo religion and claim to be Rajputs by descent, are 
1-irign.f; Dra vid iam" They are divided into many 

exogamous dans or septs {gvtrm\ among which the follow¬ 
ing may be noted. The Bel dan reveres the hd tree, which 
they never cut nor injure. The Bela clan reveres the ft hi 
plant, which an like manner they neither cut nor injure. 
The Samad clan holds the $amad tree aaerccL The Sura] 
dan professes to be descended from the sun (stmt/) and to 
ivorship that luminary. The Guac clan is called after its 
totem the iguana which they never injure. The Nag 


1 explain €. E. Laifd t in C/nsus 
#f iHlii i, igor M tnol, xk Central India, 
P«t I. (Luckncw, igoi) pp, jqfUjoi + 
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clan reveres and claims kindred with the serpent {j nag®}, and 
they never destroy any snake. The Ghur or Ghor clan reveres 
the horse {gJatr 9 g/tora); members of the dan never mount 
a horse nor will lhey allow one to be used in marriage 
processions. The I lathi dan reveres and daims kindred with 
the elephant {fait/it) ; and at marriage, contrary to the 
practice of the Horse dan, they mount the bridegroom on 
an elephant The totem of the Gau clan is the cow*, and 
the totem of the Magaf clan is the alligator, which is 
worshipped by them at weddings and on other occasions. 

The Nahar dan is of the kindred of their totem the lion 
(rui/mr); and the Bar clan is of the kindred of the banyan 
tree (bar) t which they worship. The kusam clan reveres the 
safflower (kusam) and they never wear clothes dyed in its jo ice 
The Nim dan reveres the nim tree and they never cut it nor 
use its fruit The Chan war dan has rice (ckanwar) for their 
totem and they never eat It The Haldi clan reveres the 
turmeric plant and never makes use of its dye. Another dan 
has a species of iguana (oZtandhft - gtiai) for their totem, and 
they never injure it The rule of exogamy is that a man 
may marry neither in the clan (gv/ra ) of his father nor in 
that of his mother until three generations have passed. 1 

The Arakhs of Bundelkhand, another DravidEan people 
related to the Khangars, are also divided into exogamous 
and totemie clans or septs. Thus the Lahher clan abstains amm g Um ■ 
from touching thetr totem the lahtra tree ; and theChandan Arakht 
clan worships the tkamian tree [Suntalum album) and never 
harms it The Chan war dan takes its name from its totem, 
rice which they never touch nor eat. 1 he Ghora 

clan reveres the horse ( ghora ) and the I lathi dan reveres the 
elephant (j hathi ), The Gau dan has the cow for its totem, 
and the Ent clan has a brick {tni) for its totem ; hence 
members of this last clan never use bricks, but build their 
houses of plain wattle and mud. J 

1 Captain C. E. LtiJfJ + in Cimm Tribes smd Castes qfifo AV/4- tteitern 

India. J9 ca T v.iL nix. Inr< hp r 217, Pr^nu/i and Ondh, kit * 47 - 
and vo1. L ElkMgfttpAi* Aff*ndirtS t 

p. 166 * W, t/iooke T Tribti md Cum * Ofitain C- K. Lvaxd* m Cenni cj 
cf the Nvrik-WtJt Fmxmi and (f India, rp?f t vd. xii. I'art 1. p- 22^, 

Qudk t Ui 329 iq. ITial mrttf means and V&L i. Ef&nagraJ&ir Appemfkts r 
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Fjflfqmotif The Korkus are a Kdamn tribe* speaking their 
^“atafcimd language and inhabiting the Satpura, Mahadeo* 
iE LLori^tbc and Maikul hills in the Central Provinces. They are found 
K ' Kir in various stages of barbarism or civilisation, but for the 
most part they cling to the hills and jungles and visit the 
nearest towns in die plains only to market. They are a quiet, 
peaceable people, who cultivate the soil a little when they 
can find a level patch of ground, but subsist chiefly by 
cutting and selting bamboos, firewood, and other produce of 
the jungle. They are divided into exogamous and totemic 
dans or septs (gate ) with descent in the male line, children 
belonging to the dan of their father. The clans take their 
names from their totems, among which are the following; 
busum (thatch grass ) f jambu (the jamun tree, with an edible 
fruitX bif/ir (another wild fruit-tree), si/w (another wild fruit- 
tree), irivaihi (a small thorny creeper), tkOatki (a large 
thorny creeper), folti (stalks of the Makai Jawari, etc.), alkm 
(a wooden ladle, made from btlkt wood), koliia (ashes), kasda 
(a ravine), tnkimr (cucumber), sakhum (teak), and makhya tut* 
Indian corn)* Iversons of the same totemic clan may not 
marry each other. A younger brother is supposed to marry 
his deceased cider brother's wife, 1 

EjoguiHtfi The Gonds are a non-Aryan tribe, who on grounds of 
’un’ B ™ tC language are classed as Dra vidian. They belong properly 
i^o-w <Jw t£> tJl£T ^ CE>tr3t ' Provinces* though some of them are found in 
Chota Nagpur and other parts of Bengali In the Central 
Provinces the Gonds inhabit the hilly country which surrounds 
the wide plains of Chhauisgar. Sharp and striking is the 
contrast between these bare^ open, well-cultivated and 
thickly-populated lowlands on lhe one hand, and the virgin 
forests and dense jungle of the highlands on the other 
hand, where tigers and wild buffaloes abound, where the 
antelope and spotted deer roam I he wilds, and aboriginal 
tribes are thinly scattered among the woodland glades. 
Some of the Gonds, however, have adopted Hindoo manners 
and settled in the plains, renouncing social intercourse with 

l W r M. P* Driver, < A Th«* K^rkua," L (Nagpur, 1902) p r 1% 

Journal *f tkt A tufir fusritfj of 

ItL Part 1 . (CatculEa* 1893) pp, laS a (Sir) FI. H. KHIcy, TriUt md 
13,0; R. V. RiukUj idCfHiuio/IniiiM, CasUt f (Cileylta* 1S92), l 
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Lhdr brethren in the jungle. 1 Like many other tribes of 
the Genital Provinces, the Gonds are divided into exogamnus 
clans, which take their names from a plant, &nimat T or other 
natural or artificial object. Among the things which give 
names to Gone! dans are markum (mango), mami (a tree), 
kvnjmn (a tree), marskola (an axe), laram (a tree), iiftwadtiva 
(a porcupine), nr rum (a large lizard), lumrisar (a ttttdn tree), 
kumrtiyttt (a goat), and tutu ram fa pumpkin). Members 
of the tarrnn clan will not eat the leaves of the kcolari 
tree.* 

A somewhat different account of the Gond clans ( g&hnsMt. f 
or gats) in the Central Provinces was given at an earlier 
time by Mr. P. N. Bose, who writes as follows; Cl There clins 
appear to be special minor deities for each g&L The Gonds 
are divided into five gvfr. One of these gels comprises 
worshippers of three deities, another of four deities, a third of 
five deities, and so on. The three deities of the first of these 
goto are, I was told, the bull* the tiger, and the crocodile ! 
These animals are considered sacred by, and would not con¬ 
tribute towards the food of those who belong to this 
particular got; but the members of the other g&fs w ould not 
scruple to eat the flesh of any of these animals I I cannot, 
however, vouch for the correctness of this information ; I 
often inquired about the g&I-g ods* but never got any 
satisfactory answer The four deities of the fourgod g&I arc, 
l was informed at one place, the Bud ha Deo himself and his 
three brothers, Aginkumar, Rittsanu, and Audia-Singha ; at 
another place I was told the four gods were the tortoise, the 
crocodile, a kind of fish called WA, and a ferocious bird the 
name of which was given as sorewo? * And after giving 
the names of many clans, arranged under five groups 
according to the number of deities worshipped by each, M r, 

Bo.sc adds : 11 It would be interesting to know the signification 
of these terms. The meanings of a few I could gather are 

■ P, N. Ikrte, "QrtutibpiTt Horn I. fN-ncpur, ipoij, p, 1S9. 
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given. It will be seen that they refer to some tree or 
animal. The names of some of the special gods of the five 
groups just mentioned have been given before. They refer 
mostly to animals, such as the crocodile, the bull, the tiger, 
etc. The go Is into which the worshippers of the three 
deities (which are the bull, the tiger, and the alligator) arc 
divided are what are called B/taiiumt r, and they cannot inter¬ 
marry ; they must form alliances with other goes. Similarly 
the worshippers nf the four deities are Bkaibtonds T and 
so on,” 1 

Marriage- In the Bi I as pore district of the Central Provinces the 
fronds and also the Ghasias permit the marriage of cousins 
' on the mother's side, that is, of a man with the daughter of 
bis mother's brother, because she is of a different exogamous 
clan (galra) from his ; but he may not marry his first cousin, 
the daughter of his father's brother, because she is of his 
own exogamous clan ( gtifra } and is therefore forbidden to 
him by the law of exogamy- FiSut the Gonds and the 
Ghasias are ihe only castes in Bi las pore which permit the 
marriage of cousins on the mother's side. Amongst all the 
other castes of the district a thc marriage of cousins is held 
in abhorrence because they are regarded as brothers and 
sisters. Ira fact there is no one word for eousin in the 
language of the people. The words 4 brother 1 and 1 sister * 
include a cousin also. If a man wishes to be exact, he will 


say of his cousin : E He is my older father's son, 1 meaning 
his father's elder brother's son. Or again, he may say, + He 
is my aunt-mother's son, 1 meaning his mother's sister's son, 
and so cm He would be shocked at the mere mention of 
CetHtfl- marriage with cousins . 111 Nevertheless, marriage with a 

IfHmjjtT ^ rst eou ™i daughter of a mothers brother, is a general 

custom in many parts of India, for example in Malabar, 
Cochin, and Travancore, and in the Tel ugu-speaking country, 
where it has a special name (tutfUirikam). It is observed 
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with particular strictness by the Korn acts, a Telugu people. 

Cases also occur in which marriage with a first cousin, the 
daughter of a father's sister* is especially enjoined, but they 
are less common, More usually marriage is allowed with 
either the daughter of the mother's brother or ivith the 
daughter of the father's sister ; and where both are permitted, 
the former (namely marriage with the daughter of a mother's 
brother) is some Limes preferred, 1 

A few examples of the marriage of first cousins in o^ism 

Southern India may be cited as examples. Thus lL marriage 
among the Kalians^ is said to depend entirely upon con- KaILem* 

sanguinity. The most proper alliance is one between n 

man and the daughter of his father's sister; and p if an 

individual has such a cousin, he must marry her, whatever 
disparity there may be between their respective ages, A 
boy, for example, of fifteen must marry such a cousin, even 
if she be thirty or forty years old, if her father insists upon 
his so doing. Failing a cousin of this sort, he must marry' 
his aunt or his niece* or some near relative. If his father's 
brother has a daughter, and insists upon his marrying her, 
he cannot refuse: and this w hatever may be the woman's 
age. Among the Vail am bans (Tamil cultivators), the Certain 
maternal uncle’s or paternal aunt's daughter is said to be 
claimed as a matter of right by a boy, so that a lad of ten Viiiim- 
m&y be wedded to a mature woman of twenty or twenty- ta|M 
five years, if she happens to be unmarried and without Issue. 

Any elderly male member of the boy's family—his elder 
brother, uncle, or even his father—will have intercourse with 
her, and beget children, which the boy, when he comes of 
age, will accept as his own* and Legitimatize. One of thec«*fo- 
customs of the Komatis (Telugu traders) Is that w hich 
renders it the duty of a man to many his uncle's daughter, Kw*u* 
however sickly or deformed she may be. This custom is 
known as mtnarihtm, and is folloived by a number of 


1 Sec the evident collected % l>r. 
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Dra vidian castes* but it is perhaps more strictly observed by 
the Komatis than by others. Some Koinatis have, in recent 
times, given up this custom, and, as the common folk among 
them put it, have suffered by the loss of their sonsdn-law 
and other mishaps. Kanyakapuranarn^ the sacred book of 
the Komatis, is a lasting monument of the rigidity with 
which minarikam was maintained in ancient days. The 
custom has apparently been copied by the Desasta Brahmans 
of Southern India, in whom it would, but for modem 
enlightenment, have almost been crystallised into law. The 
Ayyar Brahmans have adopted it in order to keep the family 
property intact within it. 

Coi^in- u A N attain uti (Tamil cultivator) man has a right to 

marT Y the daughter of his father's sister, and, if she is given 
HMimnum. to another man, the father's sister has to return to her 
father or brother the dowry, which she received at the time 
of her marriage, and this Is given to the man who had the 
claim upon the girL 

cousin- “ Among the Goundans (cultivators) of Coimbatore, a 

^°y of seven OT l% occasionally married to a maternal 
Gmcndnns. unde's or paternal aunt's daughter of sixteen or eighteen. 

In this ease it is said that the boy's father is the facto 
husband. But this barbarous and objectionable custom Is 
more honoured in the breach than in the observance, and is 
hardly practised, though it is alleged that It can be enforced 
by appeal to the community* and that, upon any objection, 
the boy's mother is entitled (to threaten) to drown herself in 
a well, or (as is not unfrequentiy the case), she will incite 
her friends to tie a tali on the girl by fraud or force, 3 The 
maternal unde's daughter is absolutely the correct relation¬ 
ship for a wife* It is the bride's maternal uncle who carries 
her to the nMitt-kal (place where grain seedlings arc raised) 
at the village boundary, and this is equivalent to a publica- 
c™»i tion of the banns, . * . The Idaiyan (Tamil shepherd) 
bridegroom makes a present of four annas and betd to 
^“7“ each of the bride's maternal uncle's sons, who have a natural 
VMMu right to marry F her. The acceptance of the presents indicates 
their consent to the marriage. One of the bride's maternal 

1 T* tit a t&iiim she jpri ti to per. Her. See E. Thurston* Eitevgrvip&if 
fwm a macV marriage ceitmmy on t» S#M&rru Auft'a, pp. 12 r iff. 
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uncles carries her in his arms to the marriage booth* while 
another unde carries a lighted torch on a mortar. . . , 

Among the Yerukalas (a nomad tribe in the Tetugu country) 
polygamy is practised, and the number of wives is only 
limited by die means of the husband. Marriage of relations 
within the degree of first cousins is not allowed. The rule 
is relaxed with respect to a man marrying the daughter of 
his father's sister, which is not only a!lowed, but a custom 
prevails that the two first daughters of a family may be 
claimed by the maternal uncle as wives for hts sons.” 1 

To these examples of cons in-marriage in India may be Cotton 
added the custom of thcTodas in the Keitgherrv Mountains. mAfria *? 
Among the Todas a man ought to marry his first cousin, Todas* 
the daughter either of his mother's brother or of his father's 
sister Hence a Tod a man applies the same term mun to 
his mother's brother and to his wife's father, because these 
two personages are, or ought to be, one and the same man. 
Similarly, he applies the same term mu mi to his father's 
sister and to his wife's mother, because these two personages 
are, or ought to be p one and the same woman/ 

Similarly in two of the three great Dravidian languages ramtuyoi 
of Southern India, the Tamil and the Canarese, the term for 
mother's brother and wife's father is one and the same : in fat&ibcr 
Tamil it is mmma. in Can are sc it is mava, In the third 1 

great Dravidian language of Southern India, namely the 
Telugu, the name for the wifes father is mama (as in Tamil) 
and the name for the mother's brother is mmamama. This 
identity or dose correspondence between the terms for 
mother's brother and wife's father in the three great 
Dravidian languages of Southern India tends, with other 
evidence adduced by Dr. Rivers, to establish the conclusion 
which he draws from it, namely, that the custom of marrying The 
a first cousin, the daughter either of the mother's brother 
or of the father's sister* is an ancient Dravidian institution, l* 
which probably in former times was observed by all the 
members of that great family, although at the present day 

lMEfUllwfL 

1 EL Thaistnn, Etk m&£imp i k ii- Njt&i M The Marriage of Cousins in India,” 
in SrtitLtru India, pr * 54-56. Jmnmi pf tkp Rpyai Asmlu Sedtiy Y 

1 W. H, K. Riven, TU Tedzi Jaly * 9 * 7 p PP^ 619 
{Ladoa* 1906), pjx 487 j? p , 502 ; id * 
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-some of them have relinquished iL In point of fact it is 
among peoples of the Dravidlan stock, whether they speak 
the Tamil or the Tclugii language, that the right or the 
obligation to marry such first cousins still survives. 1 
Ttattucran If we ask why a man should not only be allowed but in 
^J^” n some cases expected and required to marry his first cousin, 
fwobuLiy * the daughter either of his fathers sister or of his mother's 
LwMKiiln brother, the only probable answer seems to be the one 
indicated by Dr. Rivers** namely, that the custom is derived 
Zr from the bisection of the community into two exagamous 
mpjScTw mo ' et ^ s or classes, such as we still find, or found till very 
lately, in the Urabunna and many other Australian tribes ; 
for where such a bisection exists the children or a brother 
and the children of his sister necessarily belong to different 
exogamous moieties or classes and are therefore proper mates 
for each other. We have seen that amongst the Urabunna 
in Central Australia the custom of such cousin-marriages co¬ 
exists with the bisection of the community, and is obviously 
Hen-cc ihe derived from it.* We may, therefore, with much probability 
infer that the Dravidians, who retain to a considerable extent 
ha** tun! the custom of such cousin-marriages, have inherited it from a 
time when their ancestors were divided, like many Australian 
crtfpnua tribes at the present time, into two exogamous moieties or 
i^ctyiE classes. This inference is greatly strengthened by the 
q kservation that the Dravidians, like the Australians, seem 
inbev to have universally possessed+ as indeed they still to a great 
extent possess, the two institutions of totemism and the 
dassificatory system of relationship, 1 both of which arc 
bound up cither (as is the case with the dassificatory system 
of relationship) essentially or (as is the case with totemism) 
accidentally with the bisection of the community into two 
exogamous moieties or classes. 

But this account of cousin-marriage in India has been a 
digression, though not an impertinent one. We now return 
to our immediate subject, which is the evidence for the 

[ W, FI, K- Rivers, ,+ The Kfarrin^ ImJmom Em/rrf v vt^l_ i. (Oifurd, 
^ Cousini i» Iftilia/ 1 /ounnf pf Air 1909) VP- -OT* 

%u/ Asiatic SxTtij f Jut; rgo? t pp. ^ W. 11. Fi. RiTcrs, p/, rit. pp 
6 lS-6j£i r 6lj. As I u the 6iJ j£ r 

nf the Dravidiin faaiLly,. sec 73 / * See nborc, vd i pp. r 7 7-1S-1. 

Imperial Gaxztifcr cf Im^Li I /'A# * Sk bctrvw, pp. 319 tffi. 
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existence of totemism and exogamy among the natives of 
the Central Provinces of India. 

Another totem ic people of Central India are the Savars, Ettogamoiu 
an aboriginal tribe of cultivators and menials, who have been 
variously classed as Dravidians and as Kolanans. Some of among ihe 
them are found in Orissa, Choi a Nagpur. Western Bengal and S:iv:,r * 
Madras as well as in the Central Provinces, 1 They are 
divided into many exogamous clans with paternal descent 
The wife belongs to her husband's dan after marriage, and 
the children belong to the dan of their father. Among the 
clans with thdr totem ic taboos are the following. The 
Saram dan may not cat sam&ar ; the Murmti clan may not 
eat the nllgau (a species of antelope); the Barhia dan may 
not eat wild pig; the Guincha clan may not eat tree-mice; 
the Ir-tlrki clan may not eat guinea-pig ; the Nag dan may 
not kill a cobra ; the Sua dan may not kill nor eat a parrot; 
and the Toro clan may not kill nor cat a lizard/ 

The division of a people into exogam ous and tote mi c Esc^hiehu 
clans is found among many other tribes in the Central Xnl* 1 ™* 
Provinces, Such clans, we are informed, “ are confined for 
the most part to the Dravidian tribes, and where they are t ^ in 
found in other castes, probably indicate either that the caste Cmini 
itself is of non-Aryan origin or that a section of a tribe has 
become enrolled in it as a sub-caste," * The following table 
exhibits the names of some of these totem ic tribes with 
some of their clan totems :■— 4 


1 (SaiJ It. II. Buley* Tribrs 
Caitfi tl, Si, 241 itf .; EL T. 

pp, 149 jy. The K*lafian family ftf 
ipMll should cither be cal ten ' iht 
Muridi* after one of hi prin< 1 >d fo 
Differed tranko* have been held is 
lo whether it helonp. to ihe nme family 
as the Dmridian of ik* ; bul recenl 
<i54|UkrhM tend to ibt ihe Mwttdft 

or Kotumn and ik Ptividtin Ian- 
guagrt have not a common origin. 
See Mr. G, A. GiierHin, la 


India, vol. i, India, Fah L 

j Calcutta, tgoj) p, 2 ; S r note 1 ; Tk* 
Imperialrvfindm ; Tkr /ndtJM 
fUmpirt. vcj-L L (gx^rd, 1909) pp. 

J7« W- 

* W. H. P. Driver, N<rte* on 
some Kolariiin T ribes, Nfi. 11. 

f iht Amiit Sttitfy if I*. 

l J irf 1 . (Calcutta, 1^3) p, 

* fL V, Rurcll, in Cmmt vf !*&*, 
f$6f* vol- liiL Ctnlfal Provinces. 
Pari 1, [Nagpur, 1903) p. * 89 . 

* ft. V. ftwtlt U t 
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Jicirjn l' th ' 
Doyu 


Tribe. 

CLiti ToLrm;?- 

Ahir# - - | 

kojti (elephant), Ihnitt je/i ( baiVhlo), stmfotr (ver¬ 
milion^ singha (lion). 

Harris . | 

riMunn ( bear), kutafoi (jaetail > F Samfitr {monkey J, 
kumlwtd&ra (a Kumhar's thread). 

Rharios 

i tag (a snake). 

Chadors . . | 

dAuna (coriander), magra (crocodile), juu (pamn), 
tV/Arf (bet tree)* 

Chamars T - | 

purmn (lotus leaves), rnochkU (fish), kvlifta 
(jackal,. 

Dangris 

rtagJkuria (snake), mnfkuria^ (peacock ). 1 

Darjri 

M (a tree), flifuria (a pipal tree). 

Dhjllga ^Onions | 

tAirai (A bird), ttmj&n (a tree), minf (a fish jk 
(tiger), nun (sail), Man .rice), nag (snake). 
iimuan (tortoise). 

Dhimars - | 

chmtdart (sandal'wood), Maims (a vegetables 
marMiit (a filh). 

Ghasisrs 

tfcMi (segrpinn i, teriasarf (cobra).. 

Hollies - . *| 

bhtm i (wolf)! avnU (a tree). JtarwV (the snake 
of that name :, (buffalo), tiagfetnt (snake), 

M £a tr«\ faghbrns [tiger), bmderhami 
(monkey). 


Many of the totemic dans in the Central Provinces are 
reported not to observe the rule which forbids members of a 
clan to kill or use their totem ; even the meaning of the 
dan names is often forgotten." 

£ 2. Totmtism in the Madras Prtsidmzy 

In the Madras Presidency the Boyas p a great Telugu- 
speaking tribe of the Deccan districts, comprise two 

1 In these two mm** ibe uxaud 3 % V. Ku&tell< m Cmm if fndfa* 
. portion ( pharrrJ \ is pcikpii the mUive ryat\ ^ Central Ffr^tnces, 

word fai - clan/ 1 ’ Part t fffigpa t m t^Ul p 'So. 
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cndqgamous sections, namely the Forest men {Myasa or 
Vyadhd) and the Village men (Urn), of whom the Former 
subsist on game and other produce of the woods, while the 
latter have settled down in villages and live by fishing and 
day labour. The tribe is subdivided into one hundred and 
one totemic clans or septs, many of which bear the names of 
plants and animals. Such clans arc the Ants {Chtmalu), 
the Bulls {EfMtiltt), the Buflalaes ( Yenumaln), the Centipedes 
( Jtrrnbotula), the Sweet-scented Oleanders {Gtnufru), the 
Grasses {£*»),the Dogs ( Kakkala), the Paroquets {CkUakala), 
the Peacocks {Ntmili). the Cows [Amin), the Lizards ( Uda- 
ma la\ the Locusts {Midatkal&\ the Gazelles {jinkala), the 
Goats (M'kala\ the Jackals {Nokia), the Sparrows {PiHtiga), 
the Pigeons {Gvwald), Turmeric {Pasvpu), and Sugar-cane 
(Cfuruku) Other clans arc named after other objects such 
as lliittcr-milk ( Majjiga), Hand {Has(ham). Ear ( W 
Beard {GcdJam), Whiskers (MGala), Charcoal {Baggula), 

Bread {Rotlald), Hut {Gudisa), Garden {Tela), Light (Jati), 

Fire ( Aggi), Mat {Chapa), Drum {Tkappala), etc. Members 
of the clans arc said to shew the usual reverence for the 
totemic animals or plants after which they are named by 

not touching or using them in any way. 1 

The Kalingi, a caste or temple priests and cultivators Towa w 
in Ganjam and Vizagapatam, are divided into several am01l8 u» 
exogenous dans {gatras), each comprising a number of K*Enr- ■ 
families {vamsas), of which some are totemic, such as the 
Arudra or Lady Bird clan or family, and the Ravi-chettU 
or Ficus riltgiasa clan or family. Each section is said to 

worship its totem,* . 

The Kurni. a caste of weavers and cultivators mtaww 

the Madras Presidency, comprise two main divisions, 
which one is said to be subdivided into sixty-six totemic Kww. 
clans or septs {gotras). Amongst them arc ans/una (saffron), 

Aom (gold), Jtrigt (cummin), kadalai (Bengal-gram, Ctctr 
arittinum), mentmt (pepper), muila (thorn), sampigt (a flower¬ 
ing tree, Mkhdia champaca), and yentmt (buffalo). ^ 

* The Vakkaliga of Madras are a caste of Ganarese 


1 \V r Fianufcp in Cemut *} I*#** 
™L st. Hfcdfu, I- 
1 ) j\ 146 \ ILd^pr ThnrttocVp Cofte -f 


and Trtftf ef Souths* /»£** >■ ‘ 9 * 
* W. Fiand* & pp. ■ 57 
1 W, Francis, *■/. nX p- 
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cultivators, who origin ally belonged to Mysore and are now 
found mainly in Madura and Coimbatore, They are divided 
VaVk;into exogamou^ and totemEc dans (Au/ns), which in c[tide 
Chmnada (gold), Belli (silver), Khajjaya (a cake), Yemme 
(a buffalo), A]agi (a pot), and Jola (cholum). They employ 
Brahman priests and are beginning to bum their dead, but 
they eat animal food. 1 

f he Kasubas are a forest tribe of the beautiful Neil- 
Mountains in the Madras Presidency* but a branch 
j?Wpcs. of the tribe is also found in certain contiguous districts of 
the feudatory State of Mysore, particularly in Gundlupet* 
Chamarajanagtir, and Yelandur. They work on the coffee 
plantations* which occupy clearings in the forest Their 
language is a dialect of Tamil ale in to the Ini la language, 
with a strong Canarcse element, and some of them claim 
connection with thelrulas. Kasubas and Irulas occasionally 
TciErfm.. intermarry. But unlike the Irulas* the Todas, and other hill 
bribes of the .Veilgherry Mountains, the Kasubas are divided 
into many totemic dans or scptSj of which the loll owing 
have been recorded 

r fc The Nagara-kufo or Cobra clan. The members of 
this dan do not kill the cobra de cape Do. Whenever they 
see the snake, they make obeisance to it and burn incense 
before it 

2 , The Belli*kuia or Silver dan. The women of this 
dan do not wear silver {billt) ornaments (known as mumps) 
on the toes of either foot 

3. The Bhumi-kuria or Earth clan. The members of 
this dan burn incense in honour of Earth on festival days, 
such as Sivasatkri % a popular Hindoo festival. 

Other Kasuba dans are the Sambar-kula f the Gr-kula y 
the Knrataguru-kxia, and the Uppiliguru-kula ; but the 
totems of these have not been ascertained* We may 
probably assume* though we are not expressly told, that all 
these dans are exogamous, A Kasuba man usually marries 
his first cousin, the daughter of his father's sister; indeed 
he is bound to marry her* unless she is older than himself. 
In that case he may marry either his first cousin, the 

■ W r Fraflds, m Crmifc tf /mdiOt i$ai+ tq! it, Madras. Fafj 1, f Madras, 
1903} p, 1S2. 
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daughter of his mother's brother, or his niece, the daughter 
of his sister. The remarriage or widows is discountenanced, 
but not forbidden. 1 

The Ralijas are the chief Telugu trading caste and are rhr 
scattered throughout all the districts of the Madras Presi- 
deucy y Like other Telugu castes of Southern India, the ^^og^noui 
Balijas are divided into exogamous clans or septs {intiperu\ ^ Jllh 
which bear* amongst others* the following names Tiger 
{fi-uitX Lizard {baM) f Cow (<wuld) y Peacock (titwfff), Buffalo 
(Split Pulse {pappu\ Cummin seeds {jtlakara\ 
coco-nut (miriJkef/tf), Pepper (miriya/a) t Sandal Paste (gand- 
kam) t Pearls {mu£jald) t Coral {pqgadata\ Silk house 
( patltnd£a\ Musket {tupakattr) f Bell (gant/d), and Rings 
(m*tj[iird/ay? 

The Bants are the chief land owning and cultivating The Ba fl n, 
class in South Canara, and they arcj, with one exception, the 
most numerous caste of the district Most of them profess-dm* 
the Hindoo religion, but about ten thousand of them arc 
Jains, 1 They are divided into a number of exogamous 
clans or septs which are traced in the female line ; 

that is, children belong to their mother's, not to their father's 
clan. Marriage between persons of the same clan (iWi) £l Is 
considered incestuous, as falling within the prohibited 
degrees of consanguinity/ 1 Nor is the taboo limited to 
persons of the same dan ; it extends to certain allied (Jto WwJ 
clans as well. Moreover, a man is forbidden to marry his 
first cousin T the daughter of his father's brother, though she 
belongs to a different dart The Bane clans take their 
names from animals* plants, and other objects, such for 
example as the tiger, scorpion, bandicoot rat, fowl, jack-tree 
(Artocarpus infegrifolTd^ green peas, Nux V&mica A Elmsmi 
Cmmuta, jaggery* ashes, and weaver/ 

The Bcsthas are a Telugu caste, who gain their liveli¬ 
hood as hunters, fishers, farmers, bearers, and cooks/ Like 


1 C. Ha^viikni lUso, "The Kura- 
tn>, & Fofni THk «,if 1 he 
Anfkrspe U). iv. (190^) ]iji. 178-181. 

* Cntrm if Imlia, ml. K*. 

JlAutmir PifE L, by W. Kuncis 
fMjufnu, E*oa}, p. 144, 

* fcL Thentau Cmto mt4 Tr&ti *f 


S#ufhfrn /Wiitr t i. rj4, 14 

1 K. Th union. a/, tit* L 149. 151. 

* EL Thurston* tit. L i6j if. 

* EL Tbuntgn. tfc i ZlS. As 
fo the Belhis in Mysore-, s« further 
Fwlow. pp. 272 rf. 
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iiu other Tdugu castes, they arc divided into exogamous septs 
ibtir' 137 {inhpcrulu) and g&fras, and the members of some of the 
g&tras observe certain taboos which appear to be totemic. 
Thus* members of the Jessamine {irwli*) gvtm may not touch 
jessamine; and members of the Ippala g&lra may not touch 
□r use the ippa tree {Bossia htefolia}} 

The The Bhondari are the barbers of the Oriya country, 

living in Gan jam." They arc divided into exogarnous clans, 
cjiojimciLi 1 . of which some arc named after the peacock {m&Jt£tv% the 
cobra, Ackyranthts ospera, and light (dhtppa). Members or 
the clan who take their name from the Achyr&nlkts ospera 
may not touch the plant nor use its root as a tooth-brush. 
Members of the Light clan may not extinguish lights with 
their breath or in any other way, and they wilt not light 
lamps unless they are wearing silk or cloths that have been 
C™n- washed and dried after bathing. 8 A Bhondari ought not to 
WtlTiip3 marry his first cousin, the daughter either of his mother's 
brother or of his father's sister. 11 


^ The Bottadas are a class of LMya cultivators and 

ibor L labourers, speaking a dialect of Uriya. The caste is divided 
into three endogamous sections* of which one, the Rodo or 
genuine Rottadas, h subdivided into a number of exogamous 
dans or septs (&amsa% some of which arc named the Tiger 
{hfurg) t the Cobra (nag), the Tortoise (JhcAiAimp^ the Lizard 
( gty*)* the Monkey {makado), the Dog {kukkuro\ and the 
Goat (cfuli). A man may claim in marriage his first cousin* 
the daughter of his father's sister, A younger brother often 
marries the widow of his deceased elder brothcr, a 


CWND- 

HEUTlSgei 


cbMcJiui Chenchus are a Telugu - speaking jungle tribe, 

tbeir ' m ' inhabit the hills of the Kumool and Net tore districts, 
OT&wnoaji Like other Telugu classes, the Chenchus are divided into 
exogamous dans or septs (intiperuX which bear amongst 
others such names as Horse (gstrmm\ Goats {mth *fia), 
Plantain-tree (arats) t Garden {Ma\ Houses {indla\ Pit 
{gundam) r and Sovereign (mvamm r the gold coin}.® 

The Devangas are a caste of weavers who are found all 


1 E. Thurston, Cdlto attJ Tirifot if 

Som/A' wr hidiiii L an. 

J E_ Thunum, pfr rii. L 2 Jqp. 

* E- Thanrton p efl, ail, i 251, 


4 E. ThareWfl, ey. At L aji 
1 EL Thunteni, L.-/ r ctX L 364 tf. m 
266, 

* E- Thaqtim, #/. At ». 26, 39. 
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over the Madras Presidency. Some of them speak Tdugu The 
and others Canarese. 1 The Tdugu-speaking section of the ^V ,:i 8 aSi 
caste is the more conservative of the two; they have not«.^.irm*us 
adopted the Brahmarrical ceremonials to such an extent a^ LLm 
their Canarese-speaking brethren. These Telugu-speaking 
Dcvangas are divided into a large number of exogamous 
clans or septs, of which the following are given as 
examples :■—-* 


sky. 

Anumrtfit) seeds of Ifo/lcA&f ftihluh. 
charcoal, 
rock or cart, 

dtiaiaksd, tamarind fruit 
Chii\Ra, bnuenrulk. 

Cke$param, pan dal or bomb. 
DAadiIi\ COltk-pen. nr courtyard, 
money. 

}frra y rfcd. 

A*l//<J, a dam, 

A 'amflaJftj houses. 

Kertuttw, bufoOa 
EafifatlOi collyrium. 

A'a/h/hirif scissors, 

M&htMamt heaven. 

Tasupvla^ turmeric 
Pteahala, dried rqw-dtmg Cikes. 
Fotkula, mnlc- 
FmMpO'ltHihtj grmn lobacqo. 
PatftK*ralot boat. 

PmiMals, a bird. 

Rarrimi, dty [amp. 
p/uihhnhii, female cloth. 

ThutUr^ hole, 

Ufln, ropes for hanging pots. 


Voxthru/#, dolhs. 

Kvnrffti mountain 
f£afhf/ti t knife. 

B&m&tri (treasurer), 
grain, 

Dh&ni&tpVy Ctphalntidru indicn. 
Ehfgoti^ assembly 
Gtittu f hank or mound. 

Pmti&m ! money, 

Gflniijku'ti, old plough, 

6Vw, pride. 

Jtgsxlrt, pish. 

monastery. 

Mailinii liquor Of heap of earth. 
Mcrfiim t fight. 

Mostly dirt. 

OEhiliii funeral pyre and ashes. 
PritM*t\ earth, 

Penihiii tile. 

Pititjala, cock or mab- 
Pwjafu t cotton-cleaning. 
/ J irAr%ii t sparrow. 

Si El {Kiiihtm} : I 11ft of hai r}* 
lanes. 

Som that a fair. 

Soffit SH&rla ituIU-ti- 


In this curiously miscellaneous list of names there are 
few plants and still fewer animals. The majority of Devangas 
are worshippers of Siva and wear the “In some Sami 

parts of Gan jam the country folk keep a large number of >lulLt 
Brahmani bulls. When one of these animals dies, very 
elaborate funeral ceremonies lake place, and the dead beast 
is carried in procession by Devangas + and buried by them 
As the Dcvangas are Ungayats, they have a special reverence 

1 H Thurston, Ctsief amf Tribts of Southim /Wj" 4 , il. r 54 
a E_ Tti uratoT3 + n't- il 160 if. 
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for Basavanna, the sacred bull, and the burying of the 
Brahmani bull as regarded by them as a sacred and 
meritorious act/' 3 Thus like many other people in India 
the Devangas retain the old social organisation in exogamous 
dans after they have accepted the Hindoo religion. 

The D ha mbs are a Dravidian caste of weavers and 
thpfrTuns. mcn]a f^5 who are found in the hill tracts of Vizagapatam, 
They appear to be an offshoot oT the Dorns of Bengal." 
Some of their clans or septs bear the names of Tiger (b/uig-\ 
Bear ( 6 a/u% Cobra (nag), Hanuman (the monkey god), 
Tortoise (k&ckekipa^ Frog (fangri), Dog {kukm\ Sun {surya) t 
Fish (mat$ya\ anti Lizard {jaik&nday It is sail! that among 
the D ho mbs " mon keys* frogs, and cobras are taboo, and also 
the sauiin tree (OtJma sftmrr&sd}. The big lizard, cobras, 
frogs and the crabs which arc found in the paddy fields and 
tonaiar are usually eaten by jungle people, may not be eaten.” 3 A 
Dhomb may claim his first cousin, the daughter of his 
Lcvirare, father’s sister, in marriage, A younger brother usually 
marries the widow of his deceased elder brother, 4 

1 he Ganigas or Gandlas are a Telugu caste whose chief 
toSa occupation is oil-pressing. They are divided into dans or 
ami taboos, septs (galras), some of which observe certain taboos. Thus, 
members of two clans may not cut the tree Erytkrozylen. 
mtmogynum ; members of two others may not cut Fervnia 
eiephantum ; and members of another may not cut Nyctanthes 
arbor-Iris (is. Members of certain other dans do not 


cultivate turmeric, sugar-cane, or a kind of millet (Paaieum 
miliare). If a young man of this caste dies a bachelor, the 
corpse is married to an arka plant {Calotroph giganUa) and 
is adorned with a wreath of its flowers, 6 
TOcGrfbs, The Go]las. are the great pastoral caste of the Telugu 
exogini&tfi people. Their hereditary occupation is tending sheep and 
clans. cattle and selling milk, but many of them have now acquired 
lands and arc engaged in farming, and some arc m Govern¬ 
ment service. 1 ' Like many other Telugu castes* the Gollas 
are divided into exogamous clans or septs (iniiptm) 


1 E. Tha raton, Casta *rW Tri&n 4j 
Seuihtm Ww, H. f6l If* 

1 E. UlUEltnn, 0p r rif. ii 173 Jtf, 
Al to tk Denis of KcngzE. m below* 
pp. 313 if. 


5 E. Thum«i + fi‘/, ij r 

1 E. ThHrtloo* ?/. r if. ii. i77 t 17S. 

* E, Ttiufitofl f p/, fit. ii. 266, 267. 

1 E, T]iwRton fc fit. ii. 3S4, 
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and g&trns. Among the 
folk wing :— 1 

Agm\ fire, 

/fvtt/d, cows. 

CMn/Aafu, tamarind, 

OkfVTw/x, cars. 

G umiak* % stones. 

Garruntf Hone. 

Garre lai aheep. 

Gorantl 1, henna tf/Aaj. 

KckaL d. woman's doth. 


former (the mfjpfm) are the 

A^n'i digger 

Mugt\ dumb, 

Itfakka&ii jackal, 

Saddikuitu^ cold nee or food, 
Sr&afa p service. 

£Wifipjmla f onions, 

VankayMa t brinjal ( S&lunum 

meiettgftia). 


Members of the Raghindala {Ficus rdigima) gotra let ilsc Tabow 
Golla caste arc not allowed to use tire leaves of ihc sacred 
% or peepul tree as plates for their food. Members of the 
Palavili goira never construct paiaviti or small booths inside 
the house for the purpose of worship. Members of the 
Akshathayya gotra are said to avoid rice coloured with 
turmeric or other powder {akshantkdu\ Members of the 
Koin in i p Jam mi, and Mushti goiras avoid using the kommi 
tree, the Fr&s&pis spkigtm* and the Sirythnos Nux-vomka 
respectively, 5 The Gollas have adopted the Hindoo religion, 
some of them worshipping Vishnu and others Siva. 3 

The Gudalas are a Telugu caste of basket-makers in tth? 
Vizagapatam and Gan jam. Like so many other Telugu 

castes, the Gudalas are divided into exogamous dans or hos" 
septs \inliptrulu\ amongst which are, for example, the Jackal 
{nakkd) clan, the Cotton ( pathtki} clan, and the Selarut 
tiaika (iorra) dan. Another clan takes its name from 
ganlt\ Ll a hole pierced in the lobe of the ear,"' In this caste 
the custom called men&rikam is observed of marrying a first 
cousin, the daughter of the mother's brother.* 

The H add is arc a low dass of Qriyas, corresponding to Tiw 
tlie Telugu Mai as and M ad [gas and to the Tamil Paraiyana 4 SH^ 
They arc divided into many exogamous clans or septs 
f bamsatti). One of these takes its name from the elephant* 

(MiAt) ¥ and when members of this dan see the footprints 
of an elephant they take up some of the dust from the spot 
and mark their foreheads with it They also draw the 


[ E, Thurtton, Caitn **d TriSei ?/ 1 E. Thurston* ef. fit. ic. 291. 

S&ufAntt India* iL 290. 1 E, Thuntm, cp. dt, \l 300, 301. 

* E. ThunlOn, fit. ii. ^ 1 & Thnrst£ra r & fit* iL JJJ. 
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Telugu districts, who art held In much respect as subsUntial P 
steady-going yeomen, and next to the Brahmans are the 
leaders of Hindu Society. In the Salem Afar rW it is 
stated that *the Reddis are provident They spend their 
money on the land, but are not parsimonious. They are 
always well dressed, if they can afford it. The gold 
ornaments worn by the women or the men arc of the finest 
kind of gold. Their houses arc always neat and welt built, 
and the Reddis give the idea of good substantia) ryots. 
They live chiefly on r&gi (grain : Efetisw* Cnr^tanu) % and are 
a fine powerful race/ lp 1 

However, these fine, powerful, well-dressed men, these 
gentlemen farmers, these substantial steady-going yeomen, 
these leaders of society with their neat well-budt houses 
and jewels of fine gold, nevertheless retain the primitive 
institutions of exogamy and to some extent of totem ism. 
So false is the popular notion that these ancient customs are 
practised only by vagrant savages with no house over their 
hcad^ and little or no clothing on their backs. 

Among the exogamous clans or septs into which the 
Kapus or Redd is are divided may be mentioned the 
following :— 5 


Awu/a, cow. 

Afk1 * grain, 

Bandit can. 

Bam lit^ buftaloes- 
D{Mndu r arrtiy. 
Gam f sheep. 
Gudls^ hut. 

GunlaJka, harrow. 
Ki)dla> fowl. 


M/kfdn, goals. 

K&rmgxlih B^rr^amin {Habra. 
MumgdWi woman's M tf- 
Ni 2 gah\ plough. 

Tmtgidtti Cassia auric* tala- 
UdumaltMj Varan US fenga ftnm- 
Varfgr t Sr/aria italic a. 

VtddhdUt bulls. 

YlimjFtf elephant. 


Further at Conjeeveratn, wc arc told, “some Fanta 
Reddis have true totemistie septs, of which the following are 
examples — 

11 Mat* Hi (Pamtarms fascicular is). Women do not, like 
women of other castes, use the flower-bracts for the purpose 
of adorning themselves, A man has been known to refuse 
to purchase some bamboo mats, because they were tied with 
the fibre of this tree. 

1 E, Thurston, Cad** mi Trihs vf SmOtor* iu. 233 tf- 

i E_ TbiinlM, fit. 131. 230 if 
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u Ippi {Bassiti longifotw). The tree, and its products, 
must not be touched. 

" Mancham (cot). They avoid sleeping on cots. 

"Arigaia {Paspalum scr&buviatum}* The grain is not 
used as food, 

u Chiniogirtjalu (tamarind seeds). The seeds may not 
be touched p or used. 

11 Pwcckii {atruIIus vulgaris ; water melon). The fruit 
may not be eaten/ 1 3 

The Komatis are the great trading caste of the Madras 
Presidency p and are found in almost ail districts of it They Kon “ tk 
are also to be met with in Mysore, the Bombay Presidency, 

Bcrar, the Central Provinces* and as far north-west as 
Baroda/' Everywhere they speak Tdugu and are devoted 
to their mother-tongue; despising the sister language Tamil. 

Indeed we are told that Tel sign is the most mellifluous of all 
the Dravidian languages and sounds harmonious even in the 
lips of the vulgar and illiterate It has been called the 
Italian of the East 1 

The Rom at i 5 arc a highly organised castc s being divided, 
and subdivided into many clans or septs which are strictly'™^** 15, 
exogamous and totemie ; in other words, no man may marry 
a woman of the same clan as himself, and all the members ‘ 
of a dan revere their totem in the usual way, making no 
secret of their reverence. When the totem is a plant, they 
say that any person who breaks the totem ic taboo will be 
punished by being born as an insect for seven generations, 

But it is possible to obtain exemption from the rule. A 
person who wishes to cat the forbidden fruit may do so by 
annually performing the funeral ceremonies of the totemic 
ancestor at Gaya h the great Hindoo place of pilgrimage, 
where obsequies for ancestors are celebrated/ 

To enumerate all the totemic clans of the Komatis To*™* 
would, we are told.be tedious. The following is a select 
list of them with their totems 1 * 


1 E. Thurston, CmUr and Trtfri 
if Sanlbrriw j'W/.J. LlL 2JI, 

1 E. Thurstuq., j/, {it* iiL 30 G- 
* K. Thuntrta, f/- df. iiL J07 J^ + 
citing 1 he opinion af Mr. Heftiy Mam. 

1 E, Thuntlon, C&tfr at W TWfcr cj 
vou ti 


S&mhtrrt fadiff r HI. j[J, JI4. 

* V- Thurston * cit, Jt3 + 
compart W, Francis, in Cmtni ej 
/jp/4r, igof r vd> tv, J/Wfir, f L ift i. 
| Madras, 1$02) p, 163, As to the 
KootaIpI ami iMf cx-n^Bioui cJjjw m 
MyiCIT, see below* pp. 273 1?. 
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I. Clans with Plant Totems 


Gmu. 

Plant Toleros. 

Mtatltkulii 

tigmi {Stslhirriii grandiji{?ra). 

Amalnki or Usiri 

twiitfoh' or mn { P Ay Him?hits EmUr^a). 

Anupa or An u jxil a , 

{invpitla (DfiMrA&f LabhiA'y 

TuEasi or Tolashiihia 

tulmi ( Octffli/m samlSum ). 

ClunEiL, Chintya, or Vara- j 

chinLi j 

ckiftia ( Tanuirindui 

VakkaU r 

Vtikkafrt {A rets CulrtAu), 

Fuchcha. . . i 

puikthA (CitruHus Celotjxiki*)* 

Padma-sista , 

pod *wni (red lotus). 

Kamala » 

Aamafnim (white laius).. 

AriiEiia » 

afxtti {Musa Sitftwnfuni ; plantam). 

TboEakula 

thaitikura {AnitinutiuSy sp, ), 

Uthakula 

afA/kariw (AcAyran/hes asptm)* 

Manilla * 

mArrmtikaya {Maugiftm mdka). 

Dik&hacna 

dmks/uipimd'u (grapes). 

Vtnkobt 

vankAya {S&It&wm MHaugen a ; l>rinjat). 

Sauna . * , * 

s&manite ( Ckrys&nthtmum imUcum). 


[L Clans with Animal Totems 


OuA, 

AnLnml Totcau 

Gosila, Sathya Cosily and Othama Gosila . 

tow 


Asthi , 

. 

elephant 


Enupa - 


bmtaLo 


Ghonia , * 

i 

horse 


Atlanta . 

. 

cobra 


Hhramada or Brahnura * 

1 *■ j 

bee 



I|L Clans with Heavenly Houses as Totems 


Clans- 

lieavenl;,- I 

Arka or Surya . 

son 

Chandra, Chandra Sishu, SuchsHidrat orl 

moon 

Vaimavam^am .1 
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\Yt have seen that a Korn at i can claim his first cousin, Oenairt 
the daughter of his mother's brother, in marriage by virtue nutFf1i,Jir ^ 
of the custom called mht&nkam} 

The Koravas or Yerukalas, as they arc also cal led p arc The 
a tribe of vagabonds, thieves, quack doctors, and fortune- " 

tellers, who are scattered throughout the length and breadth ^ ih»Hr 
of India, When railways spread over the country, these 
gentry travelled on them with enthusiasm, partly for the 
purpose of robbing passengers in their sleep> partly in order 
to escape expeditiously from places which they had made 
too hot to hold them. They speak a gibberish compounded 
out of Tamil* Tclugu, and Canarcse r a The Koravas are 
divided into exogamous clans or septs, of which the following, 
given by Uppu Yemkalas, may be taken as examples ■— a 


Diisnn 9 Vnishnavite mr ndicarm 
star* 

Eumpu, bush of thorns. 

At-v/ti t cows, 

r TA{?Ei t tail, 

ijpt {P&ng&ttia gfabni }, 
£m{ii t can, 

Cajjxf^ small belt 


Afpffili {PajufoMus Joscii-Mfansy 
CfyyAA 1 , swirly. 

Riljptft f, A^grr Rrain. 

PiliBj flowers. 

Kat&rli dagger. 

jotus. 

Siimiftird!^ sea. 

Vtnkotugirii a town. 


Amongst the Koravas or Vemkafas, wc are informed, Tottmism 
" totemism of some kind evidently exists, but it is rather odd .”“"5 thf 
that it has not always any apparent connection with the sept v^mkaias. , 
or house name. Thus, the totem of persons of the Koneti 
sept is horse-gram {kotlu in Tamil), which they hold in 
veneration, and will not touch, eat, or use in any way The 
totem of the -Samudrata sept Is the conch shell, which 
likewise will not be used by those of the sept lit any manner. 

It may be noted that persons of the Rameswari sept will not 
cat tortoises, while those of the Roncti sept are in some 
manner obliged to do so on certain occasions ip * 

Among the Koravas or Yerukalas a custom prevails 
M by which the first two daughters of a family may be 


1 L. Thui^im* Cm&tmtd TrtAti *f 

SjufArt M /miii 1, ui 314+ S« above* 
pa 21 $ Mf m 

t E. Thunton, #yv tijf, uL 43 S 
As io Lheje ^Ucklega, i« also J- Sbftrlt, 
M,D„ 11 On the WtM Tfjba trf 


Stwtfieni India." Tran mat a f iht 
Shitty a/ ivew 

vri. ( 1 ^ 69 ) pp, 

3 hi Thimioro, rtf, ul 452 , 

1 E. Thur&iuti. *p m ft/. Ui 453^ 
qutfmg Mr. hawccit. 
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claimed by the maternal unde as wives for his sons. The 
■/alkie of a wife is. fixed at twenty pagodas. The maternal 
uncle's right eo the first two daughters is valued at eight out 
of twenty pagodas,, acid is carried out thus:~If he urges his 
preferential claim, and marries his own sons to his nieces, he 
pays for each only twelve pagodas; and, similarly, if he, 
from not having sons, or any other cause, forego his claim, 
he receives eight pagodas of the twenty paid to the girl's 
parents by anybody else who may marry them/ 1 L Among 
the YemikaJas of the Vizagapatam district a man may marry 
either the daughter of his fathers sister or the daughter of 
his mother's brother. 5 

The Kurubas are a caste of petty Landowners* shepherds, 
weavers* cultivators, and stone-masons. Their complexion 
varies from very dark to light brown. It is a disputed 
question whether the civilised Kurubas of the plains and 
open country' are related or not to the wifd uncouth 
Kurumbas, a primitive folk* squat and broad-nosed, who 
dwell in the feverish recesses of the jungle and on the lower 
slopes of the Keilgherry Hills. 1 These Kurumbas are much 
dreaded as sorcerers by their neighbours, and their name is 
popularly derived from the Tamil word fairuw&a, u wicked¬ 
ness." However, the Badagas of the Ncilghcrry Hills 
employ them in the capacity of priests who officiate at the 
various seasons of the agricultural year. Every Badaga 
village has its own Kurumba priest. At the ploughing 
season he comes up from his sweltering valley to the breezy 
hills and ploughs the first fitiTOw ; at the sowing season he 
sows the first handful of grain ; and at harvest he reaps lire 
first sheaf with the sickle- For these services he receives 
his dues or a proportion of the ripe grain at the harvest 
home. And iT the standing crop should be attacked by 
insects* which threaten to blight it, up comes the swarthy 
Kurumba priest again, and lowing like a calf is supposed 
thereby to kill the vermin. 1 Mr, Edgar Thurston was told 

* J. Shorn, M + D,, LL nn the Wild 1 E Thunnon, Ar. iv, 134 y?-, 
Tribttflf Southern ImLL*, ’ 'Trwuvttiam 155 *W- 

af ikt £iAMitftKttI Sniffy *>/Ijwdpn, 1 Capiajn Ilcniy Ilarkrvess A Pi* 

New Sedc*. vjj. jjl&&g)pfx 1 a? j/. Maiptim a Sirigu&r fiat* 

J E Thurston, Caste* THbii ink*biiingtkt Summit *fthi Ntitgktrrj 

t/S*uitem /fidin T hi 4 S 4 - AW/i (Lord cd f lSj3>, pp. 56 
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that among the Kurumbas of the Xeilgherries it is the 
custom for several brothers to take one wife in common, and 
that they do not object to their women being open to others 
also. There is said to be no marriage rite. A man and 
woman will mate together and live as husband and wife. 1 

Whether related to the Ku rumbas or not, the Rumbas 
are divided into dans {gumpus\ and these again are sub- 
divided into exogamous subclans or septs (gotrai\ which arc Kumba*. 
said to be mostly of totemic origin and to retain their 
totem ic character to this day. H ' The Arisana go tram is 
particularly worthy of notice. The name means saffron 
(turmeric), and this was originally taboo ; but, as this caused 
inconvenience, the korra grain has been substituted, although 
the old name of the sept was retained/' 3 The names of 
sixty-six of these exogamous and totemic subclans or septs 
have been recorded. Among them are Elephant, Snake, 
Scorpion, Buffalo, Tortoise* Black Ant, Dog, Goat, Ebony, 
Prosspis Spitigtra, Basr/M m&ra, Fcronia cLphantuvi^ Hibiscus 
csat/cri/us, Cummin, Bengal Gram, Jessamine, Chrysanthe¬ 
mum, Millet (Panicum miliar/), Pepper, Mi1k t Clarified Butter, 

Fire, Sun p Moon, Ocean, Silver, Gold, Bell-metal, Pearl, Conch- 
shell, Earth-salC Flint, Ant-hill, Bangle, King, Gold Ring, 

Metal Toe-ring, Lace* Blanket, Cup, Drum, Pick-axe, Loom, 
Bamboo Tube, Cart ± Booth, Hut, Devil, Headman, and 
Mohammad an, 1 Among the Kurubas of North A root the 
consent of the maternal uncle is necessary to a marriage, 
and at the wedding he leads the bride to the nuptial booth. 

A Kuruha may many two sisters, either on the death of Mamas* 
one of them, or if the first wife is barren or suffers from an 
incurable disease. 4 

The Madigas are the great leather-working caste of the Tbs 
Tclugu country, corresponding to the Chakkiliyans of the 
Tamil area- They live in hamlets at a distance from the oi 
villages of other people, by whom they are greatly despised . tAnn *™ 

s 7 > 109 not*! IJ& Jf. E F- Mto, 1 E. Tbuntoa, Caitfi uhJ Tribti 
Ttie Ttifoi ittAabit % ikr Ntifgktrrj Smikerm /ttjfr, W. 169. 

Sewml Edition (Mangalore, * L Thu \* m [ 41 , 

■ pp, its 1^, * j 5 W* Erects t[ui;iEifi|£ Mr. IL A. Stuart, 

An Aacwtf fk* Primifip* Tribti 1 L Tbtmt^p, n't. i?, 141 if. 

jh.-/ Afcm**nrnti ihi | Lf»n - 1 E. Thurilon, ap r At. iv. 14 7, 

don, r&fj), jijx 53 if, quoting Mr. Stuart. 
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When an ox or a buffalo dies, the Madlgas gather round 
il like vultures, strip off the skin and tan it, and batten on 
the loathsome carrion, Their habits are squalid in the 
extreme and the stench of their hamlets is revolting. They 
practise various forms of fervent but misguided piety, lying 
on beds of thorns, distending the mouth with a mass of 
mud as large as a cricket-ball, bunging up their eyes with 
the same stuff, and so forth, thereby rendering themselves 
perhaps well-pleasing to their gods but highly disgusting to 
all sensible and cleanly men. An unmarried, but not 
necessarily chaste, woman of the caste personifies the favourite 
goddess Malangs, whose name she bears and of whom she is 
supposed to be an incarnation. Drunk with toddy and 
enthusiasm, decked with leaves of the margosa tree {Mtlia 
Azadirathfd) , her face reddened with turmeric, this female 
incarnation of the deity dances frantically, abuses her adorers 
in foul language, and bespatters them with her spittle, which 
is believed 10 purge ihcm from all uncleanness of body and 
soul. Even high-class Redd is, purse-proud Konmtis, and 
pious B rah mans receive the filthy eructations of this tipsy 
maniac with joy and gratitude as outpourings or the divine 
spirit 1 When an epidemic is raging, the Madjgas behead a 
buffalo before the image of their village goddess Uramma, 
and a man carries the blood-rocking head in procession on 
his oivn head round the village, his neck swathed in a new 
doth which has been soaked in the buffalo's blood. This is 
supposed to draw r a cordon round the dwellings and to 
prevent the irruption of evil spirits. The villagers subscribe 
to defray the expense of the procession, if any man refuses 
to pay, the bloody head Is not carried round his house, and 
the freethinker or niggard is left to the tender mercies of 
the devils. The office or bearer of the head is an ill-omened 
and dangerous one ; for huge demons perch on the tops of 
tall trees ready to swoop down on him and carry him and 
his bleeding burden away. To guard against this catastrophe 
ropes are tied to his body and arms, and men hang on like 
grim death to the ends of them. Moreover, they slice 
lemons and throw the slices m the air, that the devils may 

1 £ Thdru^p Castes am/ Tribes #/ Sautter* Im iw 292 
JQ& 3 UL 
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pounce on them instead of on the man. Yet with all these 
precautions, it is not easy to persuade a Madiga to walk 
about a plague-stricken village with a bloody buHalos head 
on his own head and a bloody muffler round his neck 1 

These things are not toiemism ; but it b perhaps worth Twmufl 
while to mention them by way of reminding the reader of a hf 

truth which he should constantly bear in mmd + Kven of 

among tribes who praetbe it most scrupulously totem ism ^ pK ^ cs 
does not exhaust or satisfy man's religious instincts. On ; 

the contrary it commonly plays only a subordinate part in ^V.-iNyoi * 
the religion or superstition of a people. The fear of the 
dcad, the awe of the great powers of nature, the reverence ^ifiiinc?- 
for the gods, may all contribute in various and often far 
greater proportions to the complex system of religious creed 
and ritual. It is the more needful to lay stress on this 
because In considering totem ism by itself, as we do in this 
work, we are apt to see it out of perspective, in other words, 
to exaggerate its importance in comparison with that of 
many other factors which, because they are not mentioned, 
are apt to be forgotten. 

The Madlgas arc divided into a number of endogamous Ki 
sections, and these sections are in turn subdivided into many 
exogamous clans or septs p which take their names from the Madipfiv 
buffalo, cow, donkey, frog, scorpion, locust, tamarind, jessa¬ 
mine* Efcitfittf C^nuana, silver, cowry shells, winnowing- 
basket, thread, knife, broom, and other objects^ 

The Malas are another low caste of Southern India. TfacMAiu* 
They arc described as the Pariahs of the TeEugu country ; 
they may not enter the temples nor use the ordinary village <*ne 
wells. No love Is lost between them and the Madigas. 

The two sets of ragamuffins squabble with each other about 
social precedence. The Madigas blackguard the Matas in 
foul language* and the Malas despise the Madigas for 
devouring carrion, and will not drink water out of the same 
well. The chief occupation of the Malas are weaving and 
working as farm labourers ; a few till their own lands/ 

1 E, TTiumon. Cttits Tri&i ef SnrtAtr* /wfra, iw. 31S ty. 

SmuJkmt Imlia„ iv, 313 quoting 

Bishop Whitehead. * E T1miiton + tif. it. 254 Jf,, 

1 E. Thitrituti, dW 7 Vr’Att #f 329 t$. r j$o. 
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They are divided into many exogamous dans or septs 
liv.' m 'Ly named after many things, such as the coiv f horse, snake, cat 
snails, crow, gnat, ginger, tamarind, jessamine, Fiats htngal- 
rusts, A man ara&im, Gfywsmis prntaphylia, tobacco, milk, 
ant-hill, stone, hom, wind t ocean, ear, cart, sack, loom, 
hammer, spear, drum, dolls, washerman, good conduct, and 
sneezing, 1 

Thr The Maravars or Maravans arc a Dravidian tribe in the 

or^ni-' e*fc«ne south of India They are found chiefly in Madura 
• • and Tinnevelly, where they occupy the districts bordering on 

tnfcx ' i' n the coast from Cape Comorin northward. In the old days 
Liw!i>- iud they were a fierce and turbulent race, famous for their 
ilto' 0 military prowess. Their subjugation gave the British much 
trouble at the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. Once marauders, they are now to 
some extent peaceful tillers of the ground, but in the 
Tinnevdly district they furnish nearly all the village police 
and Likewise the thieves and robbers, often indeed combining 
the professions of thieving and catching thieves. But their 
natural bent is rather for committing than for detecting and 
punishing crime. In his double capacity of constable and 
robber, the Mara van is a power in the land. He levies 
blackmail according to a regular system, and in cattle-lifting 
he has no equal throughout the Presidency of Madras* The 
Kon day a rn kottai Maravars or Mara vans of Tinnevdly are 
perhaps the purest bred of this race of freebooters and the 
least affected by modern civilisation. They arc very dark, 
strong, well-built men, and being fearless, active, and 
energetic they are the terror of their peaceful neighbours. 
Though every man's hand is against them, they hold their 
own; even the British Government has failed to repress 
them, 1 

E$o£Lrtimti The Kondayamkottai Maravans are divided into six 
JJuJs exogamous dans or branches, as they call them. Each 
dap or branch {kot/tu) is named after a plant, and is sub- 
liTra^im divided into three subclans {kitthis). Descent is in the 


1 E l Thurston, Trihei ttf 

Svtftbtm India t it, 347 

1 Edgar Tburiton, ep, rtf, v. at j£.„ 

*? m- 


1 F. Fn*t#tl. "The Kfiiutajutt- 
kritmj Murivafi, n Ltntvidiin Trilie of 
Tinnevdly, Soushem ludi*/' Jtufrmal 
t?I /i/ A >j /I hi tit nit, md£L 
+I?D3) P- S& 
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female line; in other words, children belong to the clan of 
their mother, not to that of their rather. While no man 
may marry a woman of his own dan* he is not free to marry 
a woman of any of the other clans without restriction. 
For example, a man of the Betel Vine dan may marry a 
woman of the Coco-not clan, but not a woman of the 
Areca Nut clan nor of the Date dan. But the restrictions 
on marriage, beyond the rule of dan exogamy, arc not fully 
known. The following is a List of the clans with their 
subdans :— 1 


CliiRS i A'l-Mjn J. 

Kngiiili Equivalent. 


SuhcUm 1 A'hi !•**). 




1 r ifjtn udifE 1 n^in 't a ti 

Mtfakv 

pepper vine 


Srtl&ar 

Stmendh 

Agtisfmr 

Vmib 

betel vine 


SfontyidM 

AliikAiyiM Pundijurt 
VanlyjMA 

TAtnmiiig 

cota-mji 


Vtttux'&n 

Niitdfrtmliir 

A Itittum&AI 

Komukknm 

areca nui 

' 

Arifatfftfto 
j Gtinfiimart 

Saditki 

Irhang 

dales 


Sangamn 

Pftkifiilhii 

AWW 

PiWattF 

palmyra 


I&kkamitrii 

Jtxmbhmmr 


Among the Kondayamkottai Maravars first cousins, the Cousin- 
children of two brothers, may not marry each other; but first 
cousins, the children of a brother and a sister respectively, m wa™ 
may and should marry each other. A man often marries a 
wife of his fathers subdart [kkilm) ; indeed there seems to 
be an idea that he ought to do so." A widow may marry Th* 
her deceased husband's elder brother, but not his younger LCTlri4 ' f 

1 F. Fawcett, in Jtmrti d/ of fk* 1 K Fawcett* in Jcmmml t>f th* 

A nth repalssg iini iKiiii ( 190 l \ ^ mtArvjtalqctfvJ j 1903 } 

p. 61 ; E. Thuntsjti, rtf- v. 33. p* 6 a, 
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Kangaroo lls 

I U[| t 
of ihr 
bvicdoru. 


CcKum- 

TOlfTW34^-S 


Mtirogp 

with two 
sistera. 

tlioftaitHms 
tlaru tjf 
ibiiMopl 


The Mtikji 
ami 

lh*if 

CXOffamOUS 

cLan*- 


CnuiD' 

ni.nrrijjfrji. 


brother. Property devolves through males. Daughters 
cannot inherit,® 

The Medaras are workers in bamboo in the Tclugu, 
Caiiarese, Oriya, and Tamil countries. They are divided 
into gotr&s and exogamon* dans or septs, some of which are 
named after animals, plants, and other objects, such as the 
tiger, snake, civet cat, Bengal gram, Secants grandifiora y 
Butm frmtdosa, ant hill, and a new' pot AH the Medaras 
formerly worshipped Siva, but now many of them worship 
Vishnu atso. Amongst them a man most commonly marries 
his first cousin, the daughter of his mother's brother ; less 
frequently he marries his first cousin, the daughter of his 
fathers sister. Marriage with a deceased wife's sister is 
regarded with special favour. A man often marries two 
living sisters, if one of them is diseased/ 

The Mogers are TuIu-h peaking fishermen of the South 
Canara district Like other Tiilu castes, they are divided 
into exogamous clans or septs (bails), some of which bear 
the names of Ane (elephant), Ba/i {a fish%Biva (god), DjiUit 
(tortoise), Himnt (Fterocurpus Marsnpium^i Sketii a fish), and 
Tolana ( wolf).® 

The iMuka Doras are a TeEugu-speakmg caste, who are 
traditionally regarded as one of the primitive hill tribes. 
Nowadays they are farmers and itinerant hucksters, and may 
be seen travelling about the country with pack bullocks at 
the time of the rice harvest They arc divided into two 
sections, one of which worships the sun and the other the 
cobrsu Each section is further subdivided into exogamous 
clans or septs {infiplrulu)* the names of which, so far as they 
are recorded, are taken from trees or plants, namely, the 
vemu or nits tree {Mth'd Anadiru€hla\ Aiikkudi (DodcJws 
Labh&% mianga (Fermfa €iephantum\ and kakam {Momordica 
Ckarantid)* A man ought to marry his first cousin, the 
daughter of his mother's brother ; and that uncle, the father 
of the bride, officiates at the wedding/ 

The Mutrachas are a low TcEugu caste, who are most 


1 F. Fuwc*lt + in Jaunwl c/ Mr Seufforw fm&n, t. $ 54 j^ r 

AntteptoeM (l*.|> , £ Thuwwl * Hf 69, 

1 Er TbarsCocr, Cos ft r xiuf Tri&ti #/ 1 H Ttiurstun, ef. iff. v. io] 1$. 
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numerous In the Kistna, Nell ore, Cuddapah, and North The 
Arcot districts. They engage in various occupations as 
hunters, fishers, palanquin bearers, and village watchmen. oro*™™* 
They are divided into exogatnous dans or septs {in£iperula ) t ' Lm ‘ 1, 
which arc named after the cow, the tiger, the jackal, doves, 
the the Ficus htttgalcnsis, a house, a garden, a swing, a 
dagger, an iron measure for grain, a watchman, and so 
forth, 1 

The Padma Sale are a Tclugu-speaking caste of weavers, ft* 
who are scattered all over the Madras Presidency. Like 
other Telugu castes they are divided into exogamous clans ifrdf rxa- 
or septs some of which take their names from the 5^™ 

gazelle, the horse, the scorpion, the crane, the mango, the 
indigo plant, tamarind seeds, l-Jiusonia al$a f Cassia auricuiata i 
Acacia araMca f cotton, ant-hill, beard, ditch, pots T and so on.- 
They profess the religion of Vishnu, but some of them 
worship Siva. The deity of the caste is BHavana Rishi, to 
whom, in some places, a special temple is dedicated. Every WonhipoJ 
year a festival is held in honour of this divinity, and during lh ' UKfT 
its continuance the god and goddess are represented by two 
decorated pots placed on the model of a tiger, to which on 
the last day of the festival great quantities of rice and 
vegetables are offered. Members of the caste revere tigers 
and believe that the beasts will not molest them. 5 


§ j. Exogamy amt Ike dassifkatary System among the 

T&tias 

The Tod as are a small tribe, now less than a thousand TbdVod** 
in number, who inhabit the lofty and isolated tableland of 
the Neilgherry Hills. They arc a purely pastoral people Hi* ^ 
devoting themselves to the care of their herds of buffaloes hTi'i^"' th^ T 
and despising agriculture and nearly all manual labour as *** 
beneath their dignity. Their origin and affinities are JU*™ 
unknown ; little more than vague conjecture has been 
advanced to connect them with any other race of Southern 
India, They are a tall, well-built, athletic people, with a 

1 E. Thurrton. Ctflfcf and Twites of 449, 45 f. 

StMtAfWM /filiJ, v. 117 if. r I JO- 3 E. Tfoiiraton* <?*\ fit. V. 44®- 449* 

* E. Thumon, at. t. 44S, 4Sn 
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rich brown complexion, a profusion of jet black hair, a large, 
fu|1 T speaking eye, a Roman nose* and fine teeth. The men 
are strong and very agile, with hairy bodies and thick beards. 
Their countenances are open and expressive ; their bearing 
bold and free; their manners grave and dignified; their 
disposition very cheerful and friendly. In intelligence they 
are said to be not inferior to any average body of educated 
Kuropcans. In temperament they are most pacific, never 
engaging in warfare and not even possessing weapons, 
except bows and arrows and clubs, which they use only for 
purposes oF ceremony* Yet they are a proud race and hold 
their heads high above all their neighbours, 1 The country 
which they inhabit has by its isolation sheltered them from 
the inroads of more turbulent and warlike peoples and has 
allowed them to lead their quiet dream-tike lives in alt the 
Tb*under silence and rural simplicity of an Indian Arcadia. For the 
ibr- to dw. ta y e j anc | AV T hich is their home stands six or seven thousand 
feet above the sea and falls away abruptly or even 
precipitously on every side to the hot plains beneath. Its 
steep sides, where they approach the lowlands, are clothed 
with dense, almost impenetrable jungle, a hotbed of fever, 
in which the traveller sleeps at his peril. Above this 
pestilential belt, still ascending, he comes to grassy slopes 
and forests like those of temperate climates, and when he has 
reached the summit he finds himself in a cool breezy upland, 
a land of gTcen rolling downs and rounded hills, the turf gay 
widi wild flowers and interspersed with rich woods,, deep in 
ferns and moss, where the crimson splendour of the 
rhododendron vies with the snowy purity of the white 
camelia* while the woodland glades and lonely green valleys 
arc gladdened by purling brooks, their banks mantled thick 
with dog-roses and jessamine. After meandering through 
these beautiful glens the streams either lose themselves in 
sedgy morasses in tlie hollows of the hills, or finding their 
way to the brink of the tableland they tumble over the edge 
in roaring cataracts and clouds of glittering spray to swell 

1 Captain McHtV Hirkftett, A Dt- W + E. MonhaU, T*amh amamfri Mr 
urfpium +fa Singular AherigtMiit A'nte 7 m£u fLendcm, 1873}, pp, 45, 58: 
imkaAi/wq tkt Summit of fkw Ntif- VV T l f. K. Eivcn, Tkt Tl London* 
A&* JTp- Mils iUiEnJon, pp- 6 Ipp. IS Jff«» 69j if/. 

rf/ 1 + t2 sqq. r l6 7/f. ; LieuL - Colonel 
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the rivers that sweep round the base of the mountains 
thousands of feet below. But in all this lovely land it is the Pro&r*Li 
prospect from the sharp edge of the tableland which travellers , i ^ Ihr 
dwell upon with tlic most rapturous delight The scene as labfrisini 
perhaps most impressive early in the day, when the white 
sea of morning clouds at the feet of the spectator gradually 
opens up and rolls away like a curtain with the growing 
beat of the sun, revealing in its gaps now a vast crimson 
plain veined with dark lines of wood* now a long rocky 
ridge gleaming like fire in the sunlight* till a purple cloud* 
shadow blots it out and a fresh line of crags and ravines 
starts into view beyond. Jagged peaks hung with woods 
frame the nearer landscape and in the distance faint blue 
mountains niclt like dreams into the aaurc of the sky. 

Linder the shifting lights and shadows of the morning sun 
struggling with mist and cloud the scene is a phantasmagoria, 
a perfect dissolving view, ail the colours glowing with gem- 
Like radiance in the intense tropical sunshine and the keen 
thin mountain air. 1 

In this happy and peaceful land* remote from the The 
turbulence of the busy world, enjoying an equable* temperate* ^Tcdas 
and highly salubrious climate within a few degrees of the 
equator* the Todas live in little villages dotted about the 
grassy hills and valleys where their herds of buffaloes crop 
the herbage. Generally a village nestles in a beautiful 
wooded hollow near a running stream. It is composed of a 
few huts surrounded by a wall with two or three narrow 
openings in it wide enough to admit a man but not a 
buffalo. The huts are or a peculiar construction. Imagine 
a great barrel split lengthwise and half of It set lengthwise 
with the cut edges resting on the ground, and you will get a 
fair idea of a Toda hut The half-barrel forms the rounded 
thatched roof and long rounded sides of the dwelling* and 
juts for some feet, like the eaves of our houses, beyond the 
short upright wall that closes the end of the barrel in which 
is the door. Near the village is commonly a dairy with a 

1 Captain II. A Ar vmprr&t tk* T&fo r s pp, 53-57 ; J, IV. 

irrififijm 4 Singular £*Ut Brecki* At* Attmmt fkt Ttimiti** 

^ Snmmiit fk* Niil- 7VtjVi w*d Nmrtimcntt tf tk* AVii^Wi 
pp. [-6*45*60^., [51 tf.i (London* 2 ' w - H 

Lieut. -Cuboid \V,E. Mintoull, Trmh R. River*, Tki pp- 4 W- 
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pen for the buffaloes at night and a smaller pen for the 
calves.' 

IVlLuIjp The daily life of the Toda men is spent chiefly in 
T^ai tlW tendin £ the buffaloes and in doing the work of the dairy. 

The milking of the cows and the churning of the butter fall 
mainly to the younger men and boys, though the elder men 
also bear a hand in these honourable labours. Women are 
entirely excluded from the work of the dairy ; they may 
Tbrucmi neither milk the cows nor churn the butter. Besides the 
common buffaloes there are sacred buffaloes with their own 
dairiti. sacred dairies, where the sacred milk is churned by sacred 
■g — dairymen. These hallowed dairies arc the temples and the 
holy dairymen arc the priests, almost the gods, of the 
simple pastoral folk. The dairyman leads a dedicated life 
Ruieioflife aloof From the vulgar herd. His walk and conversation are 
o*.*m"vcu rcfnilated by stringent rules. If lie is married he must leave 

hf a. liLirfCUi J -- ..... j . , 

dairyman, his wife and not go near her or visit ms home during me 
term of his incumbency, however many years it may Iasi. 
No perbOti may so much as touch him without reducing his 
holiness to the level of a common man. He may not cross 
a river by a bridge but must wade through the water at the 
ford, and only certain fords may be used by him. If a 
death occurs in the dan he may not attend the funeral 
unless he resigns his sacred office. However, there are 
different degrees of sanctity among the sacred dairy'men. 
Some are diviner than others and have to submit in virtue 
of their superior divinity to a severer code of burdensome 
restrictions. In short, the greater part of the religious ritual 
rfh K mri the Todas turns upon what seem to us the commonplace 

operations of milking cows and churning butter. 1 hese are 
the things which absorb most of the life and thoughts of this 
bucolic folk. To their simple minds the most sacred things 
in the wide world are the bells which they hang upon the 
necks of their buffaloes. These priceless treasures they guard 
with religious care in the holy dairies and daily feed them 
with curds and milk* 5 


3 W r H- K, kivens, Tk* T^i pp> 
2 $ Iff- 

* W. H + K. ki™, ep„ fiU pp 
JI, 3& #. *9 S s W- *■ w - 
tA Iff; 71 Iff., 83 iff,, 98 tff'i 
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The Tod^ have the institution: of exogamy without the Rndo- 
i restitution of totem ism. The whole tribe is divided into Ra ? CMii 

rttlQ CXEH 

two endogamous groups, the TartharoL and the Teivaliol. i: >m- ^ 
Regular marriage is not allowed between these groups, IiIIIt ™ 
though irregular unions are permitted : a Tarthar man must 
marry a Tarthar woman, and a Teiv&li manaTeivati woman. 

Each of these primary divisions is subdivided into a number 
of cxogarnous clans - no man or woman may marry a 
woman of his or her own clan, but must marry into another 
elan. But while marriage is prohibited between members 
of the same dan.it would seem that sexual intercourse is not 
prohibited and indeed commonly takes place between them. 

In a certain religious ceremony preliminary to the entrance 
of a dairyman of the highest class into his sacred office a 
special part has to be taken by a woman who possesses the 
qualification of never having had carnal intercourse With a 
man of her own clan, and it is said to be far from easy to find 
such a woman. 1 Descent is reckoned in the male line ; in 
other words, children belong to the clan of their father* not to 
the clan of thesr mother. The dan system is territorial, not 
totemic ; each clan owns a number of villages and takes its 
name from the chief of them* Generally the villages 
belonging to a clan are situated in the same part of the 
hills, but a dan often possesses outlying villages at a con¬ 
siderable distance from the chief group. These villages arc 
not all occupied at the same time. The people move about 
from one to another as the seasons change or the pastures In 
the neighbourhood begin to fail* A man's proper wife, the 


Tribe j inAubiiirtir tAe jYetig.ktrty 
pp. if, I rp Sif$. ; Ural. -Colonel W. E* 
Martha!!* Tmult axntotgti fAt Tadiu, 
pp. uSi//,, Ijj 141 fytf-p 

W-p I 5 J W- = J : w + Ah 

Aatuitf */rA* flrimitmr Trikts amd 
.WzttHMfnfs s/tAa: ^i>u. pp. 5 r/., 
Hi? ditrjusM of the h Igbcst 
and most ucreJ kitiiIc bear* she (Itlfl 
ot /uta/nr /ii/d/. The ofcmotud of 
his ordinal ion sire daburaCe, nfid M U 
oti him ah^i 1 . the reHlEktfcrfi<* mentioned 
tn live teal aie specially ditqfiUsy. To 
(be mk of celibacy observe by this 
aerd daiiyman there is A 

remarkable exception. If he bftJ Met 


for^hiwfl fears wilhoai a break, 
he miuC have intercourse with a j,nr] or 
yemn^ 1* uni,in i>f (he Tartharol diiwkn. 
They meet in a wood by day, the [sprl 
bting adorned in alt her finery J , ami 
after the meeting the dairyman must 
remain naked in the wood till mnift. 
See VV, II. k. Riven, Tkt Tpdai* pp, 
9 S -1 153 165 . 
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worn an whom he ought to fnsrry h is his first con sin* the 
daughter of his mother's brother or of his father's sister. 
But he is forbidden to marry his other first cousins, the 
daughters of his father's brothers or of his mother s sisters. 
These latter cousins he includes under the general term 
piitial, which he applies to all the relatives with whom by the 
custom of the tribe he is prohibited from contracting 
marriage- 1 

The Todas have a completely organised and definite 
system of polyandry*and in the vast majority of polyandrous 
marriages the husbands are own brothers. Indeed, when a 
woman marries, it is understood that she becomes the wife 
of his brothers at the same time, if the husband is a boy 
and his wife a girl, any brother born after the marriage will 
in like manner be deemed to share in his older brother's 
marital rights. When the joint husbands are not own 
brothers, they may either live with the wife In one family* 
or they may dwell in different villages* In the latter case 
the usual custom is for the wife to reside with each husband 
in turn for a month; hut there is no hard and fast rule in 
the matter. When the joint husbands are own brothers 
they live together in amity ; in such a family quarrels are 
said to be unknown. The Todas scout as ridiculous the 
idea that there should ever be disputes or jealousies between 
the brothcr-husbands. When a child b bom in a family of 
this sort, all the brothers are equally regarded as its fathers ; 
though if a man be asked the name of his father, he will 
generally mention one man of the group, probably the most 
prominent or important of them. But if they should be all 
dead but one* he will always call that one his father/ W hen 
the joint husbands are not brothers, they arrange among 
themselves who is to be the putative father of each child as 
it is bom, 3 and the chosen one accepts the responsibility by 
performing a certain ceremony called pursutpimi M "bow (and 
arrow) we touch/’ because it consists in the husband formally 
presenting his wife with a little imitation bow and arrow. 
The ceremony takes place about the seventh month of the 


* W + IU R. Rivers* T&* Tu^hi, pp, 1 W. LI. K. R4fSi* Tk* TmSu, pp. 
502, 509* 51a, M to thews in. Si 5-5 1®- 

jimrU^r*. see above, p. 22J. 3 W. H. R, Rivers, ^ raf. p. 517* 
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ftoinan's pregnancy and begins on the evening before the 
day of the new moon. Husband and wife repair to a wood, 
where he cut* a niche in a tree and places a Sighted lamp in 
the niche. The two then search the wood till they find the 
wood called puv (Sopkora glaum) and the grass called aari 
schomanifats)* A bow* is made from the wood 
by stripping off the bark and stretching it across the bent 
stick 50 as to form the bowstring. The grass is fitted to the 
little bow to stand for an arrow. Husband and wife then 
return to the tree. The relatives of the pair also gather at 
the spot and the husband and wife salute them in the formal 
Toda fashion by bowing and raising the feet of tire honoured 
persons to their foreheads. The wife then sits down tinder 
the tree in front of the lamp,, which glimmers in the gloam¬ 
ing or the dark from its niche. on a level with her eyes as 
she is seated on the ground. The husband next gives her 
the bow and arrow, and she asks him what they are called 
He mention* the name of the bow and arrow, which differs 
Tor each dan. Question and answer are repeated thrice. 

On receiving the boiv and arrow the woman raises them to 
her forehead, and then holding them in her right hand she 
gazes steadily at the burning lamp for an hour or until the 
light dickers and goes out. The man afterwards lights a 
fire under the tree and cooks jaggery and rice in a new pot. 

When the food is ready, husband and wife partake of it 
together. Meantime, while he has been cooking, the wife 
has tied up certain foods in a bundle and deposited it tinder 
the tree. Afterwards the relatives return from the village 
and all pass the night in the -wood, Lhe relatives keeping a 
little way off from the married pair. When the day breaks, 
the day of the new moon ? they all return to the village to 
feast . 1 

This remarkable ceremony Is always performed in or On the 
about the seventh month of a woman's first pregnancy, A 

whether her husbands arc brothers or not. It only takes emmoaf 
place at a subsequent pregnancy when the family wish for n^wmi 

1 W, H. R. River?. TA* Trtitf, pp. Rivers does not tell m k finally 
M t- Mefci’i briefer done wilh the bow and Arrow, M 1, 
aceutlFii I be ceremony as reported ly Mcti vijfs tfidi the *iJt dcpmili lh™ 
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rtcogQiuan any reason to alter the fatherhood of the children* When 
^ joint husbands are brothers, it is the eldest brother who 
of the gives the little bow and arrow. The fatherhood of the 
child, or rather the social recognition of it, depends entirely 
on the performance of this ceremony p so much so that he who 
gives the bow and arrow is counted the father of the child 
even if he be known to have had no former connection with 
the woman ; and on the other hand if no living man has 
performed the ceremony, the child will be fathered on a dead 
man. An indelible disgrace attaches to a child for whom 
TV the ceremony has not been performed, 1 With regard to the 
^p^rhapsa meaning of these curious observances Dr. Rivers remarks 
eBKwmy that since they arc only observed at a woman's first pregnancy, 
fllnTiiir or when it is desired to change the fatlierhuod of a child, " it 
irToh" M,CI1 seemj that thc y closely resemble marriage ceremonies. 

They would seem to be cither marriage ceremonies which 
have been postponed till shortly before the birth of the first 
child, or p what is more probable, pregnancy ceremonies re¬ 
sembling those customary lei India, which have acquired 
social significance and have come to resemble marriage 
ceremonies*" * Perhaps the observance in question is an 
old rite of marriage and impregnation in one. We have 
seen that some Australian tribes regard the acceptance of 
food from a man by a woman not only as a marriage 
ceremony but also as the actual cause of conception. 3 Now 
in the Tod a custom husband and wife partake of a meal 
together under a tree, which clearly plays an important, 
though obscure, part in the ceremony Iti this connection 
wc should remember that trees are often supposed to possess 
the power of getting women with child. 4 The burning lamp 
in the tree, which the woman gases steadily at for some time 
after receiving the bow and arrow,, must also be endowed, to 
the thinking of the Todas, with some mysterious significance ; 
and hen: again it deserves to be borne in mind that sparks 
of fire as well as trees have been thought by some peoples to 
be able to impregnate the women on whom they fall. 3 


1 W. IJ. R. Rivera, TXt War, pp. 
323. $i 6 * |i 7 ft - 53'* 

* W. 1 L k. kivtrf, 0/. *■#. P p. 
*22 'I* 
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The belief in the fertilising power both of trees and The s™h 
of fire is retained to this day among South Slavonian 
peasantry* whose superstitions arc redolent of the most irrc-Bpiriii* 
remote antiquity. Amongst them* we are informed! * e the 
barren woman is pitted and despised. Her position in her food 
husband's home becomes more and more untenable* The 
husband tries in company with his wife to remedy the evil eWld - 
by means of magic. The following two charms rest on 
the old belief in the tree-soul which dwells in the tree in 


the form of a w p ood-ivorm. The wife takes a wooden vessel 
full of water and stands under a beam or rafter* where 
dust drops From the worm-eaten wood. Her husband 
strikes the beam or rafter with something heavy and shakes 
the worm-worn dust out of it. [f the woman is lucky enough 
to catch even a pinch of the worm-worn dust* she drinks it 
up with the water. Many women seek for a worm in the 
knots of a ha/d-bush, and if they find one they eat it, A 
spark of fire has also similar power to impregnate a woman. 

The woman holds a wooden vessel full of water beside the fire 
on the hearth. The husband meantime knocks tw r o fire-brands 
together so that the sparks fly out. When some sparks fall 
into the vessel, the woman drinks the water out of it Many 
barren women also repair to a grave* in which a pregnant 
woman is buried* bite grass from the grave> invoke the deceased 
by name* and beg her to bestow the fruit of her body upon 
them. After that they take a little earth from the grave and 
carry it constantly about with them under their girdle." 1 

These practices seem plainly to imply a belief that tin-beliefs 
women can be got with child directly by a tree-soul, a spark 
of fire* or the spirit of a dead child* without the need ufSkrorri™ 
intercourse with the other sex. Such a belief is identical 
in principle with that which we have found to be held by 
the tribe's of Central and Northern Australia and by the iniacoune 
Melanesians of the Banks' Islands,’ Those who are familiar X lT * *5* 
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with the tenacity of life possessed by ^.uperslElion will not 
wonder at finding one of Ehe crudest and most primitive of 
its manifestations still held and put in practice by European 
peasants. The simple truth appears to he that the physio¬ 
logical facts on which conception and child-birth depend are 
not yet clearly understood by a large part of mankind, 
who still imagine, like the Australian savages, that women 
can be impregnated by quite other means than those 
similar which nature has ordained. The same belter is still clearly 
indicated in many popular customs,, for examples of which 
bj certain wc need not go outside of Europe, Often the original 
intention of these customs is forgotten, but sometimes it 
is remembered. As instances we may take the common 
iLfc'lii-u: practice of strewing corn* rice, beans, peas and so forth on 
ehc bride- a bride, and another common practice of placing a male 
w placing child in her lap, 1 Hoth these customs are not unfrequently 
jj ^ lu observed with the avowed intention of fertilising the woman. 

Thus at wedding feasts in bohemia and Silesia 44 peas or 
groats are thrown on the bridal pair in order that they may 
be fruitful ; and as many grains as remain lying on the 
bride's dress, so many children will she have/* Again, at 
an Esthoman wedding an infant boy is placed in the bride's 
lap as she sits at table, and the people believe that she will 
bear all the more male children for having observed this 
custom 3 Again, at Mostar in Herzegovina, as soon as a 
bride enters her husband^ house she goes straight to the 
hearth, sits down beside it on a bag of fruits, and stirs the 
fire thrice. While she does this, they bring her a small boy 
and set him in her lap. Slie turns him thrice round, ik in 
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order that she may bring male children into the world," 1 
In this interesting ceremony vve see dearly combined the 
fertilising virtue of the fruits upon which the bride sits, o i 
the fire which she stirs, and of the male child who is placed 
on her lap, Such marriage rites arc doubtless very ancient, 
far older than the marriage ceremony which is performed 
over the couple by the priest or clergyman in a Christian 
church. Similarly in the ancient Indian lasv-books it is pre- 
scribed that after a bride has entered her husbands house 
and a ceremony of placing wood on the fire has been 
observed, husband and wife should sit down on a red bull's 
hide, and he should set in her lap the son of a wife who has 
only sons and whose children are alive, and should at the 
same time speak these words, 4i May a male embryo enter 
thy womb, as an arrow the quiver * may a man be born 
here, a son after ten months /* 1 While he recited these 
words, as a charm avowedly intended to ensure the birth of 
a son, the husband fastened to his wile an arrow which had 
been steeped in sour milk and honey from the thirteenth to 
the fifteenth day of the month, 3 This ceremony and these 
words seem to furnish the clue to the Toda ceremony of 
presenting a pregnant wife with a how and arrow ; they 
confirm the interpretation of that ceremony as an ancient 
rite of impregnation, the arrow being regarded as a symbol 
of the embryo which is discharged into the woman's womb. 
Further, the notion that the fire has power to impregnate Antfeni 
women is brought out very clearly in another ancient Indian 
ceremony which was performed for the purpose of ensurin 
the birth of a male child. Fire was made by the friction 
two different kinds of wood, one upon another, the upper wftb dtfld 
wood (Ficus rtiigrma) being regarded as a male and the 
under wood {Mittt&sa sttma or Prasvf>is sftiagtra) as a female. 

When fire had been thus kindled, sparks from it were thrown 
into the melted butter of a cow which had a mate calf and 

1 F. S. Kntuss Sift* h tirf Bramh si- p- 3G3 { Th* Stitrtd Bwks vf ihe 
Smftfmv# {Vienna* fSSj), p. 43*3 ■ & aji i vols - 
compote tJ. pp> 42 s, 447 f 44 The 3 <rf fAf .4/Aarea* Vtdet* 
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this butter was pushed up the right nostril of the woman. 
Moreover, sparks of the fire iverc put into a honey-drink, 
which was given to her to quaff! Lastly, the fire was 
surrounded by the wool of a male animal, and this wool 
ivas then tied on the future mother. 1 These ceremonies 
seem dearly intended to put a male child into the woman's 
womb by means of the sparks which are struck out by the 
friction of the two woods. The same idea comes out in 
another ancient Indian charm spoken by a husband to his 
wife : " The embryo which the tw r o Asvins produce with their 
golden kindling-sticks : that embryo we call into thy womb, 
that thou maygive birth to it after ten months. 3 ' a 

^rther, it seems probable that, as [ have suggested, 1 
<rf im- 1 * many of the foods which husband and wife partake of 
a ^ together as a marriage ceremony may have been formerly 
supposed, as they are still supposed by some Australian 
tribes, not merely to prepare the woman for conception but 
actually to impregnate her. To examine the instances of 
this widespread custom at length wouid lead me too far. 

I will cite only one. The Livonians, not content with 
strewing wheat, barley, oats, peas, and beans on the bride 
at every door in her new home, used to oblige both bride 
and bridegroom to eat the testicles of a goat or a bear 
with the avowed intention of rendering the pair prolific. 
For the same reason they ivould not allow any castrated 
animal to be slaughtered at a wedding feast, 4 no doubt 
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lest by partaking of its flesh the husband should lose his 
virility. 

The attempt to explain the curious custom observed by The 
the Tod as in the seventh month of a woman's first pregnancy 
has led me into a digression but the digression can hardly of 
be regarded as irrelevant if it helps us to realise better 
how widely spread and bow deeply rooted is that ignorance tirej*. 
of the true causes of conception w hich appears to be at the 
root of totemism. We now ret uni to the subject from 
which wc digressed, the polyandry of the Tod as. 

The custom of polyandry among the Tod as is facilitated, Tk 
if not caused, by a considerable excess or men over women p ^V 1 T ^ nElr ' 
and that excess has been in turn to a great extent Tbd« ^ 
brought about by the practice of killing the female 
children at birth, ]t seems dear that female infanticide has ri ' [tnEFU:jJ 
always been and still is practised by the Todas, although in 
recent years under English influence it has become much tocfl 
less frequent. The motive for killing the girls is unknown ; ma chai 
there is little evidence or probability that lack of food and 
the consequent difficulty in rearing a large family have had part by ihr 
anything to do with it* though a Toda has been known to 
allege poverty as an excuse for the crime. The murder is tobHfcMfc. 
said to be done not by the parents but by old hags, who 
choke the infants. We arc told that boys are never killed. 
However, the Todas are Uckurn and reserved on the subject, 
and it is difficult to wring the truth from them.* We 
cannot therefore at present say whether the disproportion 
between the sexes, produced by female infanticide, has been 
the principal or only cause of polyandry' among the Todas. 

It is possible that the causes both of their polyandry and of 
their female infanticide lie deeper down in some dark abyss of 
superstition, which the plummet of science has not yet sounded 
nor its lamp illuminated. At the present time the polyandry 
of the Todas tends to become combined with polygyny ; in 
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other words men are beginning to have several wines as well 
as wives to have several husbands, w Two brothers, who in 
former times would have had one wife between therm may 
now take two wives, but as a genera! rule the two men have 
the two wines in common. In addition polygyny of the 
more ordinary kind exists among the Tod as, and is probably 
now increasing in frequency, as one of the results of the 
diminished female infanticide. 111 

In addition to their regular marriage the Toda practise 
an irregular, but publicly recognised and lawful, form of 
marriage which they call m&khihtniitL This ss a form of 
group-marriage resembling the group-marriage which 
prevails among the Dieri and other tribes of Central 
Australia.* In virtue of it a man becomes a secondary 
husband ( mokhikcd% r alot ) to one or more married women 
with the consent of the woman's primary husband, who 
receives payment from the man. A woman has been 
known to have three such secondary husbands in addition to 
her primary husband or group of husbands. On the man's 
side the practice of keeping secondary wives is expensive, 
and this seems commonly to limit their number to two at 
the most Such secondary or group marriages are con¬ 
tracted with nearly the same formalities as the ordinary 
primary marriages. After the ceremony the couple may 
either live together like man and wife, or the man may only 
visit the woman from lime to time in the house of her prim¬ 
ary husband. The latter is the more usual practice. The 
children which a man may have by a secondary wife arc 
not reckoned to him, but to the primary husband. It is 
somewhat remarkable that these secondary or group marriages 
are most commonly contracted between members of the two 
endogamous Tarthar and Teivali divisions, between whom 
no ordinary marriage may take place; that is to say, no 
Tarthar man may marry a Teivali woman, and no Teivali 
man may marry a Tarthar woman, In the regular way ; but 
he may and generally docs so in an irregular but still public 
and lawful manner However, a man of one of these two 
divisions may not perform the bow and arrow ceremony for 
1 W, H. R. River*, TAd T*d*s y p. 521, 
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a pregnant woman of the other division ; and this disability 
would of itself prevent her children from being fathered upon 
him. 3 

Thus it appears that every Tod a woman may have tm 
several secondary husbands as well as a group of primary 
husbands, and that every Toda man may have several 
secondary wives besides a single primary one* Rut this is 
not all. Among the Todas at the present time the marriage 
tie has become very loose, and wives are constantly trans¬ 
ferred from one husband or group of husband^ to another, 
the new' husband or husbands paying a certain number of 
buffaloes to the old," Further, it appears that among the 
Todas adultery is not regarded as a wrong and furnishes no 
ground for divorce. There exists no word for adultery in 
the Toda language, and apparently no idea corresponding 
lo it in the Toda mind. Far from its being regarded as Adultery 
immoral, the stigma of immorality seems rather to rest on 
the man w ho grudges his w ife to another* So churlish an uiTeoct. 
a man, the Todas think, cannot after death go straight to 
heaven ; he must pass through what has been called the 
Toda hell, but what is more accurately described as a mild 
variety' of Purgatory, in order to purge himself of his guilt, 
before he reaches the happy land, where there are no pigs 
and rats to grub up the soil and spoil the country, and 
where dead people walk about till they have worn down 
their legs to stumps, when the presiding deity sends them 
back to be bom again with new r legs into the world/ Such 
is, apparently, according to Toda ideas, the fate of the man 
who objects to be a cuckold. So lax, or rather so per¬ 
verted, according to our ideas, is their standard of morality. 

And the laxity is said to be as great between the sexes 
before as after marriage. 1 In short,, to quote the words of 
the latest and most accurate investigator of this peculiar 
people, in Toda society " there seems to be no doubt 
that there Is little restriction of any kind on sexual 
intercourse / 11 
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The Todas possess lhc classifieatoiy system of relation¬ 
ship. 1 They have two well-marked groups of terms ex¬ 
pressive of kinship ; one set of terms is used in speaking 
of relatives indirectly, the other is used in addressing them 
directly. The latter are fewer in number and are employed 
in a much more general sense. In what follows, the terms 
applied indirectly will be given first ; and the terms of 
address, where they exist, will be added in brackets. 

Thus in the generation above his own a man applies the 
same term in (aifi) “ father " not only to his real father but 
to all the men of his father's clan who are of the same 
generation as his father-, hence he gives the name of 
“ father,' 1 amongst others, to all his father's brothers. In 
Tod a society this latter extension of the term is very 
natural, since all of a father's brothers have a right to share 
his wife and beget children by her, and in such circumstances 
it must be a particularly wise Toda who knows his own 
Tather. Indeed, as we have seen, all the father’s brothers 
are counted the fathers of his children, so that the children 
naturally bestow the title of father upon them. Further, a 
man applies the same term in (nia) * father" to all the 
husbands of his mother’s sisters, and not merely to the 
husbands of her real sisters, but to the husbands of her clan 
sisters, that is, to all the men who are married to women of 
the same clan and generation as his mother. Reasoning 
by analogy we might suppose from this that, just as brothers 
are at present group-husbands, so sisters may once have 
been group-wives among the Todas, though they arc not so 
now 1 . Such a supposition would at least explain why a son 
calls the husbands of his mother's sisters his “ fathers." 

Further, in the generation above his own a man applies 
the same term av (ova) ** mother" not only to his real 
mother but to all the women of his mother’s clan who are 
of the same generation as his mother; hence he gives the 
name of “mother" amongst others, to all his mothers 
sisters. This extension of the term “ mother again points 
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to a marriage group in which a ntimber of sisters are married 
to one or mom husbands who hold them and the children In 
common. Further, a in an applies the same term <n } (w) 
u mother ” to all his father's wives other than his real mother, 
and also to all the wives of his father's brothers. This ex¬ 
tension of the term, points to a marriage group in which a 
number of brothers hold their wives and children in common ; 
and such groups, as we have seen, actually exist among the 
TodasJ 

Taking the two sets of terms for 61 father " and “mother" Tie T*t* 

mm ■ ■ _ Er“t liki IOF 

together we infer from them a former system oJ marriage in .-father" 
which a group of brothers was married to a group of sisters. 

At the present day only half of this system survives among poLmiuUir 
the Tod as ; the group of husbands who arc brothers is left, ™T S Fnw P 
but Lhc group of wives who are sisters has disappeared, nfhtoihcn 

In a man's own generation he has different terms 
"elder brother” and "younger brother,” and again Tor ,J elder *i^ cbisir 
sister" and “ younger sister.” Further,he has distinct terms n^iory 
for a brother and sister who are of the same age as mmsciL - i^iba" 
An elder brother is an (antra) ; a younger brother is nodnwt*^ 
(enaa ); an elder sister is akkan (akka) ; a younger sister is 
n&drvtdkugb (mda) ; a brother or sister of the same age as 
the speaker is £gat (egaJa). Further, a man applies the 
terms for " brother # and **sister” not only to his blood 
brothers and sisters, but also to all the men and women of 
his own clan and generation, calling them 11 eider brother, 
is younger brother/* u brother of the same age," ” elder sister,” 

" younger sister,” * sister of the same age ” according to their 
sex and their age in relation to his own. Further, the 
various terms for * brother H and H sister" are applied to 
each other by first cousins, the children either of two sisters 
or of two brothers. But on the other hand they ate not 
applied to each other by first cousins, the children of a 
brother and of a sister respectively ; such cousins call each 
other maichuni, and we have seen that they are the proper 
mates for each other in marriage’ a man ought to marry 
his first cousin, the daughter either of his mother s brother 
or of his fathers sister Hence a man applies the same 
term mun (mama) to his mothers brother and to his wife's 

I See abavtt + pp. a6j 
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father, because his mother's brother actually is, or should 
be. his wiTe's father, since he ought to marry his first cousin, 
the daughter of his maternal uncle. And for an analogous 
reason a man applies the same term mnnri {mimin') to his 
father's sister and to liis wife's mother, because his father's 
sister actually is, or should be, his wife's mother, since he 
ought to marry his first cousin, the daughter of his father s 
sister, 

Thtctaaaj' In lEie generation below his own a man applies the same 
jj^E. terms wokk H and high (nui) daughter to his own sons 
•,..n nml and daughters and to the sons and daughters of all the men 
of his own dan and generation; hence amongst Others he 
applies them to all the sons and daughter* of his brothers, 
and this extension of the terms is very natural iti Toda 
society, where a man’s brothers are normally also the 
husbands of his wife, so that his children and their children 
may often be indistinguishable. However* in shaking of 
his'brothers children a Toda may, if he pleases, make clear 
whether he is speaking of the child of an elder or of a 
younger brother: thus he may say m nedrvedvain »wkh, 

* my younger brothers sort," 

TtaTwU In this last case, as in some other cases, the Todas 
farm.of the occasionally define their relationships to others more exactly 
than is usual in the classificatory system. Thus they 
,A seem to be advancing from a classificatory to a descriptive 
ship *bc« system of relationship. On this subject Dr. W. Ib k. 
* ** Rivers, to whom we owe the preceding account of the Toda 
ra*jt,i, > system, observes: "It seemed to me that the Fodas aflo 

an interesting example of a people who arc beginning to 
modify the classificatory system of kinship in a direction 
which distinctly approaches to the descriptive system. 1 lie 
essential features of the system of kinship arc those known 
as classificatory, but the Todas have various means of dis¬ 
tinguishing between the near and distant relatives to whom 
the same kinship term is applied. Two examples of this, have 
already been given ; the son of an own sister may be called 
■ my sister’s son,’ while the son of a clan sister is called 1 our 
sister’s son,' and the own brother of a mother is simply 
called mutt, while in the case of a clan brother of the mother, 
the name of the man is added. Further, a term which is 
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definite]}' descriptive may be used in the examples quoted 
above The Todas have reached a stage of mental develop¬ 
ment in which it seems that they are no longer satisfied 
with the nomenclature of a purely classificatory system, and 
have begun to make distinctions in their terminology for 
near and distant relatives. 1 ’ 1 

In Dr. Rivers's opinion the Toda system of relationship 
is closely akin to that of the Dravidians of Southern India ; akin iif the 
in particular he regards it as a simplified form of the Tamil T.«tf 
system with many points of identity.- A brief account of " 
the Tamil system will be given in the sequel. 3 

§ 4, TifUntisrn in Afysorc 

In the native Indian state of Mysore there is a large tufinH* 
caste of shepherds who take their name of Kurubas from ^ ni(i . 
ban “ a sheep.” and rank with the Sudras. They are cun 

'J ^ m a ill 

distributed all over the state. Their language is Kannada, Kun £,. 
but those of them who border on Telugu districts have 
adopted the Telugu tongue.* The taste is divided into more 
than a hundred exogamous septs or dans which are known 
in the vernacular as kultts. Hardly any one can give a 
complete list of these clans. It is said that Rcvanna, the 
original ancestor of the caste, divided it into as many 
divisions as there are grains in four seers of paddy, and that 
being unable to find plants and animals enough after which 
to name them he was obliged to call some of the clans after 
meaner objects. Many of the names seem, it is said, to be (tewa-nco 
"adopted without any inward significance”; but on the 
other hand it is well ascertained that the things which give forihdr 
their names to some of the clans are not eaten or otherwise 
used even now by members of the clans. Such things 
therefore fall within the definition of a totem.* Thus 
people of the Adt* or Goat clan (hdd) abstain from eating 
or killing the female goat. People of the A tie or Elephant 
clan are said not to ride on elephants but only to use them, 

* W, II. It. Riven, Tie Ta/ai, ?p. grsfihHai Survey t>f i. (tlanfp 

am if. lore, 190$) I«[v t t 3 (Preliminary 

t W. H. R. Riven, of. dt , j% 494* IivueK See also »We, Mi. *44 Jf- 

1 See below, p[>. 330 iff. * Tki EtknegrOfkttaS Surrey ef 

* IT. V. Naiijimdayv*, The £(**»■ Afyien, i. 5. 
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if at all, as beasts of burden. Members of the Attm dan 
abstain from eating the kitchen herb {Citesit* ateida) from 
which they take their name. People of the Ar&sina or 
Saffron dan formerly refrained from using or touching 
saffron ; but as saffron is a commodity of every-day use 
they have transferred their respect to N a vane grain or panic 
seed (Panfaun). lint stall they do not grow saffron. 
Members of the Arasu clan, the meaning of whose name is 
doubtful, will not cut the banyan tree. Members of the 
A lii or Indian Fig clan will not cut that tree nor eat its 
fruit. Members of the Batuii or Cart clan ought perhaps 
strictly to abstain from using carts ; but that is too much 
to expect of them, so they satisfy their conscience by not 
Siting in the cart in which their god is carried. People of 
the Basari or Ficus infcctoria clan and |3cople of the Bela 
or Wood^apple Tree neither cut nor burn the tree after 
which they are named. Members or the Belli or Silver dan 
do not use silver toe-rings. Women of the Balagara or 
Glass Bangle clan do not, or at all events should not a use 
glass bangles but only bangles made of bell-mctak 
Members of the Bam or Margosa Tree clan worship the 
tree and will not cut it or burn it nor use its oil for lamps. 
People of the Bmni or Butter dan do not use butter. 
Members of the Bcmni clan will neither cut nor sit in the 
shade of the imnni f a prickly tree {Pr&sopis spidgtrd^ 
Members nf the Chalta or Bier dan will not carry their 
dead on biers but only by hand. Women of the Hvmui or 
Gold dan will not wear jewels of gold. Members of the 
Hurah or Morse Gram clan do not abstain from gram, 
because it is deemed a necessary article of food, but they 
abstain instead from jungle pepper. People of the Mcnasu 
or Pepper dan neither cultivate the pepper crecjrcr nor cut 
iL Members of the A r agart (a kind of tree) clan do not sit 
under the shade of the tree, much less do they cut or burn the 
tree. Members of the Onike or Pestle clan da not touch a 
pestle but use a wooden hammer instead of it In all, no 
less than one hundred and eleven of these exogamous septs 
or clans arc recorded. Besides those which have been 
mentioned there are others which take their names re¬ 
spectively from the dog. rabbit or hare, he-goat, she-buffalo. 
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scorpion, ant* ant-hill, sandalwood tree, peepul tree* tamarind 
tree, cummin-seed, pumpkin, jessamine, cotton* the sun, moon, 
night* salt, flint* bdl-metal, pearl* conch shell, manure, milk* 
batter-milk, a drum* cage* reel of thread* arrow* knife* 
garland, rope* temple, pickaxe* bracelet,, fire-brand* toe- 
ring, bam boo-tube* needle* ring* weaver's shuttle, etc 1 
Members of the same exogamous sept or dan (£ufa) arc 
regarded as brothers and sisters and therefore may not 
marry each other Children belong to the clan of their 
father. A man may not marry his cons in, the daughter of ctauin 
his mother's sister ; but he is particularly recommended to l ™ ria * CSfc 
many his cousin, the daughter of his mother's brother. He 
may marry ttvo sisters, but not simultaneously/ A widow The 
Is allowed to remarry, but she is forbidden to marry her )^^ si 
deceased husband’s brother or even any man of his clan. 3 

The Hoi eyas are an outcast or pariah caste of Mysore, Kub^nm^ 
who number about a tenth of the total population of the 
state. They are employed as agricultural labourers and etiui 
artisans. They are divided Into many exogamous septs or 
clans {kula$) t ail of which descend in the male line only. 

The dans take their names from the elephant* buffalo* 
rabbit, snake* cuckoo* fig-tree* tamarind, beans, plantain, 
musk* jessamine, a thorny plant (1mggdligaru) t ears of com* 
pigeon pea* betel leaf* garland* milk, honey, sun* moon* 
earth* gold* silver, lightning, ant-hill, burial-ground* temple* 
sheep-fo]d T oil-mill* bolt, bag, crowbar* nose-ring* saw* 
umbrella* etc. When the name of the dan denotes an edible Tottmtc 
plant, grain, and so forth, the members of the clan abstain Uahm 
from eating the thing from which they take their name. 

When the thing is a tree* people of the clan shew their 
reverence Tor it by not felling it or burning the wood. It is 
said that when a man of the Naggstjgvru clan h pierced by 
a thorn of the plant* he may not pluck it out for himself* 
but must get a member of another dan to do so for him/ 

A man may not marry' his cousin* the daughter of his Mun^ 
mothers sister* but he generally marries cither his niece, 

1 Thr EtknqgrafJtiial Sursvr of Surotj if Afy&rr, \L {Rang*. a !COUilfl - 

Afym ,, l zS ja. Iprff, pp. 1, 5* 15* J2.24 {Pie- 

3 . L S, Itihiciiij- Iv&ufJl Cooafipre F!. Thurvtcm* 

J i* 16. tWo urtrf r^i pf i SfftftAtrn iL 

* Jl. V 4 KatfjTifutiyjfa, T%* Emm. 34J sf* 
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the daughter of his elder sister, or his cousin, the daughter 
of his mother's brother or of his father's sister. He ought 
not to marry a niece who is the daughter of his younger 
sister ; but if no other suitable wife is to be found p the 
objection may be overruled. A man or a man and his 
brother may marry two sisters simultaneously p but the 
custom is not recommended. 1 A widow is allowed to 
many again, but is forbidden to marry any of her deceased 
husband’s brothers; she may, however, marry one of hi5 
cousins. In no ea.se may she marry a man of her father's 
elan.* 

The Hestha caste h composed of fishermen, lime-burners, 
palanquin bearers, and cultivators. At the last census 
(igOJ) they numbered about 153,000 persons and were 
scattered all over the State of Mysore. They profess the 
Hindoo religion and worship the ordinary Hindoo gods. a 
They are divided into exogamous clans or septs (hth% 
some of which bear the following names:—Gold (c/iitma), 
Silver Sun {surya). Moon {dimdra\ Goddess Ukvi), 

Charioteer (iuta\ Cloud ( tnugilu\ Marriage chaplet 
{Bhasking#)> Pearl (wufflt ), Precious Stone (rafrra% Musk 
(Jkosturi ), Coral Bead i ^miAi), and Jessamine {?m /%4 ^ 

is said that members of the Silver clan do not wear silver 
ornaments except at marriage.* No man may marry a 
woman of his own dan or sept (huhi). Polyandry is 
unknown, but polygamy is freely practised. The same man 
may not marry two sisters simultaneously, but the first 
wife's sister is generally preferred as a second wife. Two 
brothers may marry two sisters, the elder brother marrying 
the elder sister and the younger brother marrying the 
younger sister. A farmer does not give his daughter in 
marriage to a fisherman ; nor does a fisherman give his 
daughter in marriage to a farmer ; and neither a farmer nor 
a fisherman will contract a marriage with a daughter or a 
palanquin-bearer The price of a bride is twelve rupees; 
for a second marriage she is to be had at half-price. A 


1 The tal StrrVty *f Mjriarw, v. (tittup 

Afyiarr, iL 7. I^r*. J0ot> pjx I, IO, II tl^diminnjy 

Issue)- 

!hi ' “■ * 3 - * TAt EthMgrtfikical Surrey tf 

1 H. V. N’anjumJjjVo, Tkt £thn* Mysore, *, s. 
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widow is allowed to many her late husband's cider brother, Ttw- 
but such marriages are rare. 1 * 3 Lericaie, 

The Komatis, whom we have already met with in the 
Madras Presidency? are a trading class of Mysore^ ranking . 
high in the scale of castes. They are Hindoos by religion clam 
and almost as strict as Brahmans in observing rules of^""*’ 11 " 
personal cleanliness and restrictions as to eating and 
drinking. Their language h Telugu, but in the Kannada 
districts of the state they speak Kannada, and some have 
a I most forgotten their mother tongue? They are divided 
into a hundred and one exogamous septs or clans (gvlms), 
some of which are grouped together in exogamous classes 
or phratrics. One such group (class or phratry) comprises 
ten clans, another four, seven groups include three clans 
each; and sixteen groups include two clans each. TheTWrmi- 
great majority of the clans are named after plants, grains, 

Fruits, or flowers, and members of the clans abstain, or used 
to abstain, from eating or otherwise using the thing from 
which they derive their name. However, in many families 
no such taboos are observed* Sometimes, when people 
have forgotten what their original taboo was, they regard 
the pandiin us flower as the thing which they may not use? 

Among the plants, fruits, and flowers w F hich give names to 
the exogamoufl clans (gotras ) are the flower of the tree 
Ban hi}tia purpurea^ the fruit of the tree Emhika myraholan, 
lime fruit, pumpkins, green pulse, red lotus, black lotus, 
white lotus, snake-gourd, the gourd Momordim^ a bitter 
gourd, black gram, Bengal gram, the kitchen herb Chsin 
n l/n'da, plantain fruits, a small kind of castor oil seed, 
pigeon peas, a prickly tree with an edible fruit (Prompts 
spkig?m) y the gigantic swallow-wort (Odotnph gig{mU<t\ 
the long pepper, the pungent fruit Ph&I&s vjjidruih^, flax 
(IJtwm usitMissimum} % mango, pomegranate, bam bo seed, 

Ban Scum grain, wheat, grapes, guava p dates, Lhc Indian 
fig, sugar-cane, the fragrant grass Cyptrus rotund us, cuseus 
grass, chrysanthemum, asafoetida, jessamine* Holy Basil, 


1 Tkt Et\ m <*£ m fA is at Sump *f gropAuat Strrrtv qfMfy&rg w it. £?j»nE3- 
tfywn, y 3 jy., & lore* 1906 i pp/1, 3, iS 

j Sw ibovt, 141 jyy. * Tkt Smrtj ef 

3 H* V. Nonjundayp, Tkr Nrt#n w tL 5 /y. 
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China rose, fragrant oleander, red watcrtresses, horse radish, 
red radish, nutmeg, mustard, the fragrant screw pine, sandal- 
wood, tamarind, and civet. Other objects which give names 
to clans are curds of the sheep, red ochre, aSum* camphor, 
and white silk. Apparently none of the clans are named 
after animals.' A boy is obliged to many his cousin, the 
m manr daughter of his mother's brother, however unattractive she 
* ™“ in ma y be ; and on his side the maternal uncle must give his 

daughter in marriage to his nephew, the son of Ins sister, 
however poor the young man may be. Widows are not 
allowed to marry again. ; 

K**iHnou» A subdivision of the weaver caste in Mysore is known 
*** as Big Magga (“white loom") from the white muslin and 

other doth which they weave. They speak the Kannada 
SksI language, but their origin is unknown. They arc divided 
into sixty-six exegamous septs or clans ( goiras ), which are 
distributed into two groups known respectively as the Siva 
and the Parvati group or as the male and the female group. 
Each group contains thirty-three clans {gotras) with the 
usual prohibition of marriage between persons bearing the 
same family name. Most of the clans are named after 
animals, plants, implements, and so forth ; and members of 
the dans appear to deem it sinful to injure the things whose 
name they bear. Among the objects which give names to 
the Bill Magga clans are the buffalo, bull, horse, serpent, 
squirrel, sparrow. Brahman kite, bantu tree, another kind of 
tree {Pongmfiiit gia& «*), asafoet ida, cummin seed, the panel an us 
flower, jessamine, grass, paddy, broken com, flour, pepper, 
butter, milk, saffron, turmeric, sand, held, forest, the sun, 
white, nest, boulder, cart, pestle, plank, pot, rope, and tank, 
Broeanwiu The Nayindas are a caste in Mysore whose business is 
that of shaving. But their profession is deemed inauspicious, 
chn"' and people, particularly married women of the upper classes, 
aranns'i* w ' ( ^ nQ f s0 muc h as mention the name of the caste. If 
* they must refer to a barber, they call him " one who is not 
to be thought of," or “one who is not to be named/’ 


1 Tit Ethm^vapkietl Surrey of 

* The StifMgntiUtdi Sunny tf 
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especially when they allude to him .it night. 1 The caste 
fads into two main divisions according as the members of 
it speak the Kannada or the Telugti language. The 
Telugu-speaking Nayindas are further subdivided into a 
number of cxogamoiis septs or clans, which are named after 
animals, plants, flowers* and other objects, with the usual T^mc 
prohibition of killing, cutting, or using them.' 3 Thus thc uUxiS ‘ 
Ckittu dan is named after a tree, which the members 
neither cut nor burn. People of the Currant or Horse 
clan will not ride a horse. The jambu dan takes its name 
from a kind of reed* which the clans people will not cut, 

The KaMguia or fftmge clan are called after a tree, the 
Pmgamia glabra, which they will not cut nor bum nor u^e 
the oil of its seed. People of the Kara elan will not 
cut tile karu tree from which they take their name. 
Members of the MtdUia or jessamine clan and of the 
S&manti or Chrysanthemum clan will not use the jessa¬ 
mine and chrysanthemum Bowers respectively. People of 
the Navilu or Peacock clan wilt not eat peacocks. People 
of the Pasufiu or Turmeric clan will not raise crops of 
turmeric ; and people of a dan named Iftiarmi after the 
Atkryranthcs aspira will neither cut nor touch that plant 1 
In most sections of the caste a widow is allowed to marry the 
again, but she is forbidden to marry her deceased husband's 
brother, whether younger or elder/ 


§ j. T&temism in thr Bombay Prtsirfomy 

IJ In the Bombay Presidency," says Sir Herbert Risley, Herbert 
+ ‘ the Katkaris of the Konkan will not kill a red- faced 
monkey, the Vaidus, or herbalists of Poona will not kill aintb* 
rabbit and the Vadars whose name is derived from the Vna 
{Fkus will not fell the Indian fig tree. The totemistic 

character of the septs which regulate marriage is, however, 
most pronounced in the Kanara district which borders cm 
the Dravidian tract of the South. The rice-growing caste 

1 11. V + Nuiyjiindiyy^ Tk* Etkm* Sli. 3 jy. 
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of Halvakfei Vakk.il in Kan ant have a number of cxo- 
famous septs or bait (lit a creeper) which include the 
tortoise, the sambar, the monkey, the hog-deer, two sorts of 
fish, saffron, the acacia and several other trees, and the axe 
used for felling them. As we find them now, these groups 

T.jErcmc are plainly totemistic. Thus the members of the screw- 

p; nc faff ^11 neither cut the tree nor pluck its flowers, and 
those of the Bargai bait will not kill or cat the barga or 
v^L^]. m ouse-deer. The followers of the Shirin bait, named after 
the shirked tree [Acacia sptciosa), will not sit in the shade of 
the tree, and refrain from injuring it in any way. But in 
Kanara, as in Orissa, there is a tendency to disguise or get 
rid of these compromising designations as the people who 
KiOsartioLU own them rise in the social scale. The 1 lalcpaik, once 

'!”* freebooters and now peaceful tappers of toddy trees, are 

divided into two endogamous groups, one dwelling on the 
coast and taking its name (Ttngina) from the cocoanut 
tree, and the other living in the hills and calling itself 
Balnu after the sago-palm. Each of these again contains a 

number of exogamous balls. The Ttngbta have the wolf, 
the pig, the porcupine, the root of the pepper plant, turmeric, 
and the river | to which the Baintt add the snake^ the 
sambar, and gotd, The members of the Ndgcltampa group 
will not wear the flower of that name in their hair, nor will 
the Kadffvi ball kill a sdmbkar. Two or the balls are called 
after the low castes Mahar and Hole, and it is curious to 
find that the other groups, though they will take girls from 
these baits, will not give them their own daughters to wife. 
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Among the Halcpaiks, unlike most of the Kanara castes, 
the bait descends through the female line, that is to say, 
the children belong to the bait of the mother, not of the 
father. Similar groups are found among the Suppalig 
(musicians), the Ager (salt workers and makers or palm-tcaf 
umbrellas), the Ahir (cowherds), and the Mukur (labourers 
and makers of shell-lime). Several of these have the 
elephant for a totem and may not wear ornaments of ivory. 

Again, the Marathas of the Bombay Presidency, who 
worship the Brahman gods and keep the Brahman festivals, 
arc divided into families, each of which has its dtvak or 

1 Sir Herbert Risley, Tht Ptapit *f Mia (Cikalt*, ujoJS), pp, qS Jf . 
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sacred symbol* These symbols appear to have been 
originally totems; for a man may not marry a woman 
whose dtvak^ reckoned on the mate side, is the same as 3 ns 
own. Worship is paid to the dtvaks at marriage and at 
other important ceremonies. The following is a list of the 
chief devaks — 1 

The fiutek flat/av or live leaver of the Ficm Etn/s refjjpvsa, 

Cynudm rfactyhm, HtrjJdm** raf/Mirt, and Sysyjium plmi&fonutn or 
rather Eugtwa Jiimfr&IrifitM. 

liidiimhi nr A ufboitph<litis tddambit). 

CmEir {Fuuj glomerate^ 

3,etuss {NdumMum sfifd&sum). 

Conch shell. 

Turmeric tube 13. 

Gold. 

ITftnAi (Ptindtiims fi(1$rifisxim mi J* 

N&gi'bt*mfi& (MtJVi* firret1 j. 

Put (Cafofrflfds gtgnnftv) 1 . 
i'eacodt's feather. 

Lumps {Ck:rilks)i 360 in number. 

Sword, 

MangolcAf {N&ngjftra rW;hi). 

Eictfs redg&wa (singly). 

RAArdtL'iffi feather of a crow pheasant. 

Bamboo. 

Wreath of Onion h. 

RwJrdfot {EiiWitif'fius gmmfrm j. 

SuryuK*\*it fcrystal), 

Eton Indica if singly), 

Shamt (Proiqftij sfitagtm), 

Ragle's feathers. 

Cur ad VfJ (P) 

Nirgu/i [ ViUx nrgundv or trifNiaUi), 

Mar&tf {Andr&pQjTfm siandeni). 

AgMdJ ( AiAyfUM/kfj nsflcrx). 

With regard to the worship of these devuks or sacred Wewmhip 
symbols at marriage vve are told that after the boy-bride- 
groom has been rubbed with turmeric and bathed, st next 
comes the marriage guardian or dawk ivorship. A day or 
two before the marriage a man at the house of the boy and 
of the girl bathes, and with music and a band of friends 

1 C* mi til fif India Y I yo I P rdL j- f#dta f The correction Ettgrrii* ja*tkdama for 
EfMuncrxpku Apfvndiw (Calcium, Sjrtyjimm it line to Mr, 

t p|L 94, *w (from the /fc™Ajy Edgar Thurston, 
by Sir Jamc* Campbell J, 
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goes to the tree* which is the family guardian, offers sandal, 
flowers, burnt frank incense, and sweetmeats to it, cuts a 
branch, lays it in a winnowing fan, and brings it home w r ith 
music. He takes it to his god-room and worships it alone 
with his family gods, w r hich are represented by betel nuts in 
a winnowing fan. Meanwhile five unwidowed girls wash a 
grindstone or jafi and lay sandal, flowers, and sweetmeats 
before it, and a family washerman worships the stone slab 
or fiaUiy and a feast to married women and a few friends 
and relations completes the guardian or drvak worship." 1 


| 6. Tolimism in N$rih- Wist India 

i , .flpnBamnn* In North-West India the Agariyas arc a smaM Dravidian 
ittfemk- tribe inhabiting the hilly parts of Mirzapur south of the Son. 
■1 * ih They profess the Hindoo religion and occupy themselves 
Acanyu. with the smelting and foxing of iron, a laborious business 
which may partly account for their gaunt and worn appear¬ 
ance." The tribe is divided into seven exogamous and 
totem ic dans or septs (Jhtris), Thus the Markam clan take 
their name from the tortoise, which the members of the clan 
will neither kill nor eat. The Gosrar dan is called after a 
tree of the same name, which members of the can will not 
cut. The Paraswan clan derive their name from the fiofosa 
tree (Bnlta frmd&sa^ and members of the clan will neither 
cut the tree nor eat out of platters made from its leaves. 
The San wan clan say that they are called after $&n or hemp, 
which they will not sow nor use. The Baragwar dan are 
named after the bar tree (Flats Indua); they will not cut 
or climb the tree, nor will they eat out of its leaves. 
Ranjhakwar, the name of another clan, is said to be a 
corruption of Bengachwar, from beng 11 a frog/ J which the 
members of the clan will not kill or eat Members of the 

G id hie clan will not kill or even throw stones at a vulture 

(gidftl The only rule of exogamy observed by the 
Agariyas is that no person may marry within his or her 

l CtWW ^ /mftV, 1901, vol. L s W. Croofcc, TViAti and C*JUr 

/*tdi\Efhnetjjrtifibti Sppttidiftt' i'i. q6 Mi Ntttk- Wtzttm Pmdm tr tfttd OudA 
< ffOrti tJw Smrt'tor, by Ski (Calcutta, 1i I jjp., ^ 12, 

James Campbell^. 
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clan (kurtV When a man dies, his younger, but not his n 
elder, brother has a right to marry the widow ; it is only 3 rs|ra1f - 
when he has renounced Ids claim, that she is free to marry 
another. 3 

The Baiswar are a tribe of doubtful but probably 
non-Aryan origin in the hill country of Mirzapur. They ^ l JI1 - L . 
rank as respectable high caste Hindoos, and are either land- rL "i- 
holders or tenants with rights of occupancy. The tribe is f w'" ^ h 
divided into dans or septs, which are exogamous in theory 
though apparently not always in practice, Some of the 
dans are totem ic. Thus the K hand it dan takes its name 
from the sword (ir/aimh), which the members hold in great 
respect. The Bansit clan revere the bamboo (hnns) and 
allege that the ancestor of the dan was produced out of it. 

These are said to be the two original dans* from which the 
other five are derived.' 11 

The llhangi arc a sweeper tribe or caste of India, 

At Benares some of them are divided into several exogamous t3flns 

Among In * 

clans (gofras), which appear to be totem ic. Thus the Kharaha Wuibic' 
or Hare clan will not cat hares, and the Fattharaha or 
Stone dan will not take their food out of stone vessels. 

The Chuhan clan derive their name from the rat and 

the Pathraiita dan from a vegetable called pathre-kasag* 

The Dhangars are a Dravidfan tribe allied to the 
Ornons of Chota Nagpur. They are found in Gorakhpur r thr 
and the south of Mirzapur, as well as in the Centra.! 
Provinces. Though nominally Hindoos, they worship none 
of the regular Hindoo deities,* The tribe is divided Into 
at least eight exogam ous dans, most or all of which are 
totem ic Thus Ilha is said to mean a kind of fish, which 
the members of this dan will not eat ; Kajur is the name 
of a jungle herb, which people of the dan do not use; 

Tirik is the name of a dan which may be identical with 
Tirkij the name of the Bull clan among the Graons; in Chota 
Nagpur members of this clan will not touch any cattle 
after their eyes are open. The Lakara clan in Mirzapur 

1 W. Ciwlic, Tribti ami CMff ^ 1 W r Cmoke. vf. <i(. L 1J 3 rp, 

fktiVertA. Wwiam ami OnJhy E W. Crook e ± rif, |L 263 

in 2. 269- To (lit totems of the Dhangar 1 . 

t W. Cwkt r J$fc tiL L 5. in the Central Fnysiflrta, KC Above* 

1 W. Cmakc* i. 126 , I JO. p. 230 - 
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take* its name from the hyaena {lak&r bagka\ which mem¬ 
bers of the clan will not hunt nor Id EE, TEie Bara dan in 
Mlrzapur will not cut the har tree {Ficus Indkd). The 
Ekka dan say that their name means Jl leopard/* and 
accordingly they will not kill leopards. The TIga dan 
profess to derive their name from a jungle root, which 
they will not eat Lastly, the Khaha clan say that their 
name means crow” a bird which they respect and will 
not injure. 1 The Dhangars observe the custom of the 
levirate ; for when a man dies his younger brother has a 
right to marry the widow. Only when he gives up his 
claim to her may she marry another. The property of the 
first husband passes to the levir, that is, to the brother 
who has married the widow, but the sons of the levir 
are not by a legal fiction fathered on his deceased elder 
brother® 

The Ghasiyas* a Dra vidian tribe in the hill country 
of Mirzapur, are divided into seven exogarnous dans, 
Khatangiya, the name of one clan, is said to mean lu a man 
who fires a gun rr ; and members of the dan worship the 
matchlock. The Sun wan or Son wan clan, which ranks 
highest, is said to take its name From gold {$ona\ When 
any Ghastya becomes ceremonially impure, one of the 
Sun wan clan purifies him by sprinkling him with water in 
which a little bit or gold has been placed. The janta clan 
is alleged to take its name from the quern or Hour-mill 
(Junta) \ they say they got this name because a woman of 
the clan was delivered of a child while she sat at the quern. 
The Bhainsa clan claim descent from a godling called 
Bhainsasur, whom they worship with the sacrifice of a 
young pig on the second of the light half of the month 
Karttik. Simarlokwa, the name of another clan* Is said to 
mean w the people of the cotton tree n \ and to explain It 
they say that once a great cotton tree fdl on the dan and 
crushed them all except one pregnant woman p who escaped 
and so preserved the clan from extinction. The Khoiya 

I \Y. Crook c, Trt'&ti it ml Caiffj i\f lolemiii dan*, of tJw Oman*, swra-e of 
tki N#rih \ Vtitern IVfvifuu and wKkh hen the wunc names as those trf 

Ik. 265 ; rV., TA* fa Jig*** mtd i-he Obiui|Exirip fee bclnv,, pp, 2E7 

i&Lkdsrt Nariktrn India (VVest- 

1^96), iL 1JP %f. A* to The ' W* Crooks *tA Ur 267. 
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clan derive their name from a wild dog {kotya, Cum 
ru/il/tfts% because a member c>r the clan is said to have 
been persuaded by a Rajah to eat one of these animals, 
which the Rajah had killed in hunting. Lastly, the 
Markam clan take their name from the tortoise, which they 
worship because a tortoise once carried a member of the 
dan across a river in flood. 1 Among the Ghariyas the Thr 
custom of the levitate prevails with the usual restriction , r l1 ' 
that it is only a younger brother who has the right to 
marry the widow of his deceased elder brother. There is 
no pretence of fathering the sons of the levir on his dead 
brother. 2 

The Kharwars are a tribe of landholders and cultivators tjco^motn 
in South Mirzapur. Their origin appears to be Dravidian. ( hr- 
A portion of the tribe Es found in Bengal, where they have Khirv.in 
preserved their totemic organisation more perfectly than 
in Mirzapur, a North of the River Son in Mirzapur the 
tribe is divided into four exogamems clans and one 
endogamous elm The four exogamous dans are as 
fallows. The Surajbansi claim descent from the sun (sura/), 

The Dualbandhi say that their name comes from dttal § 

** a leather belt/ because they were once soldiers. The 
Fatbandhi aver that they are so called because they once 
were very rich and wore silk {paty Lastly* the Benbansi 
give two explanations of their name. Some of them say 
it comes from bm, a bamboo/’ because the clan is 
descended from a bamboo, and some of its members will 
not cut bamboos. Others derive the name from a haughty 
Rajah of the name of Ben. The endogamous clan of the 
Kharwars bears the name of Khairaha^ which they are said ^nhr n 
to take from the khiir tree (Atacia catechu\ because they lu *" rar * 
extract catechu from it The occupation is deemed dis- 
reputable ; hence the members of the clan may not marry 
into the other four dans and arc therefore forced to marry 
among themselves. 1 In regard to the marriage of widows The 
and the I evirate the tribe is at present in a state of transit [jf!Vinu " 

1 W. Ci&ctket Tri&ti ami Casiri ef As U> [he Kliarwais of Bengal, skx 
fk* Norths IVfstem Prminitt «iW Omf& , txtov* pp. 395/f- 
Li. 4 qS * W, t.rccke, TriAti and Castu tf 

* W» Cmoke* #/. riL ii. 4 13. fAt N^rtM- Wtitfrn Osuth p 

9 W B Crooke, of, fit. iii 237 3 iL 23S itf. 
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tion. The more Hindooised Kh&rwars forbid botl^ but lhe 
more primitive portion of the tribe permits them. 3 
i-sng^niQiis The Nats are a so-called gypsy tribe of dancers, 
wicidc acrobats, and strumpets, vvho are found scattered all over 

" !! ^ the North-Western Provinces of India. The problem of 

' their origin and affinities is very perplexing and it- solution 
very uncertain. Perhaps the term Nat designates an 
occupation rather than a race, and includes members of 
different stocks, who have been grouped together only 
because they pursue the same vagrant life, ministering to 
the pleasure of idlers by rope-dancing, tumbling* and in 
other less reputable ways. 1 The Bajaniya Nats of Mirzapur 
Toieime arc divided into seven exogamous and totemic clans. The 
Makriyana take their name from tmikri, "a spider,” and no 
member of the clan will kill the insect The Guuhama 
clan derive their name from gnh y the alligator or lizard of 
the Ganges, and none of them will harm the reptile. 
Another dan bears the more ambitious title of Deodinaik 
or 11 leader given by God,” and the members of this clan 
are generally the headmen of the tribe. The Bahunaina 
clan take their name from the fly, which members of the 
clan will not injure. Members of the Sanpaneriya clan 
will not kill the snake (s<mp\ from which they derive their 
name ; and members of the Suganaik clan in like manner 
refuse to harm parrots (mg#) after which they are called- 
One dan, the Gagohya, cannot give any explanation of 
Marrizgi: their name. The rule not to take a wife ivithin the clan 
rt-utbia. ™ly prohibition on intermarriage^ and it is notorious 

that the Nats marry very near blood-relations. 3 

11 deni!* It is not easy to say definitely whether totemism exists 
Marmara m the Punjab, The custom of exogamy is indeed almost 
cniinn universal among the Hindoos there as elseivherc, but there 

She Puiij-iU . , ” _ ,, " _ 

seems to be little or no clear evidence that the exogamous 
clans or septs (gvfs) are totemic, that is* that they observe 
certain taboos with regard to plants, animals, or other 
objects which they deem sacred. On this subject a good 

1 \\\ Ctooke* TriAri ami Ctuttr 1 W. Crook c, of. tit. iv r 56 

t&* Wffttrrt Akiwu and OtaiA, 

kit. 2*2, 1 W. Croake, ef>. tif+ pjx 61 tf. 
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authority* Mr. H + A, Rose, observes: 11 A few instances Mr, H. A, 
have apparently survived among the Aroras, and there are 
possibly stray cases among the Jats of the south-eastern tau™*ni 
plains, the Gujars, Rajputs, and other caster even the 
Khalris, but the evidence is not conclusive, for little but 
the names remain, the instances of respect paid to the 
totem itself being few and uncertain. Amongst the Kancts 
of the Simla hills there are a few kh*l$ which have originated 
in some manifestation of divine favour by a tree, which is 
subsequently worshipped as an ancestor, its name being 
also adopted as the khii name/ 1 Examples of such Kanet 
clan* {kAtts) are the Palashk named after the palash tree 5 
the Pajaik clan named after the paja tree ; and the Kanesh 
clan named after the tanash tree 3 Other instances of 
totemic dans in the Punjab are perhaps to be found in ihe 
Aga rival group of llamas, who are divided into fourteen 
exogamOtts clans Of these dans the Kansal takes 

its name from a grass (/wAr), and the Bansal takes its name 
from the bamboo {hans), and neither clan may cut or injure 
the plant after which it is called/' 

On the subject of exogamy in the Punjab I will quote 
the observations of a high authority, the late Sir Dentil c^^niy 
C, J. Ibbctson ; “ The tribe as a whole is stridEly endo- 
gamous; that is to say, no Jat can, in the first instance, 
marry a Gujar or Ror, or any one but a Jat; and so on. 

Hut every tribe is divided into gentes or g&ts \ and these 
gentes are strictly exogamons. The gens is supposed to 
include all descendants of some common ancestor, wherever 
they live, * * , Traces of phratries, as Mr, Morgan calls 
them, are not uncommon. Thus the M and liar, Kandhar, 

Bargujar, Sankarv/al, and Panihar gentes of Rajputs sprang 
originally from a common ancestor Lao, and cannot inter¬ 
marry. So the Dcswal, Man, Dalai, and Siwal gentes of 
Jats, and again the Mual* Swat, and Retwat gentes of 
Rajputs, are of common descent, and cannot intermarry. 


* H. A, K™, Gewtu a/ fmdim . 
1901, *£>]_ atviL PuH/a&y ih Feud*rf 9 ria k 
amd t &r AW4 -IVtif Frmtfifr 1 Wt-Ar/#, 
Pift I. tSiiiLtrt, 1902}, p, Jp, As lo 
cs&Fimipt wilhoal tfftcmism, in she 
Punjab, Mr, H. A, Rw, sjA tti. 
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The fact that many of the gentes bear the same name in 
different tribes is explained by the people on the ground 
that a Bach has Rajput, for instance, married a Gujar woman, 
and her offspring were called Gujars, but their descendants 
formed the Badihas gens of Gujars. This sort of tradition 
is found over and over again all over the country \ and in 
view of the almost conclusive proof vve possess (too long to 
detail here) that descent through females was once the rule 
in India, as it has been probably all over the world, l think 
it is rash to attribute all such traditions merely to a desire 
to claim descent from a Rajput ancestor.” 1 * 3 


^ 7 . Totf/ffisw in Ifnigci/ 

In Bengal the district of Chota Nagpur has for ages 
Formed a secure asylum for those aboriginal tribes who have 
been driven from the lowlands by the tides of invasion that 
have swept over the plains of the Ganges. It is a high 
tableland guarded on all sides by precipitous jungle-clad 
hills and pierced here and there by ragged paths which a 
handful of resolute men could hold against an army. The 
first settlers who forced their way up through the dense 
thickets and steep declivities to the summit must have 
rejoiced to find themselves at last not so much on the crest 
of a mountain range as on the edge of a far-spreading land 
of rolling wooded hills, diversified by fertilising streams and 
broken here and there by fantastic pinnacles of rock, which 
an places resemble the vast domes of temples buried in the 
earth- Here in a genial climate^ safe from pursuit* the 
refugees could draw breath and look dow r n tranquilly on 
the bustle and tumult of life far off in the plains below- 
Here, therefore, the rude children of nature could maintain 
their freedom and preserve their simple habits with hut little 
change from generation to generation." It is accordingly 

1 ^Sir) I Jen lit C J, tM^twn, AV/erf tkr £/4m%hu^ Sarirtj? 9 / Lmdsm, 
itjw tte StisUmtat &J ihr New .Sdes, d. (iSGSfr pp, I tf .; F. B, 

P*H\pat Tuktil and A$ntx/ /taqpnuEA Ltnu Ltey - Hi r t „ Nagporr* *r ii/fie- 

ry" fh* Kanmi Dtifnli (AHifru bad, kn^m Pftyt'imtikt Rmfxrs (London, 
l SSJjK p, 77r 1 ^a]), jijx X iff. ; >V+ Crpoltc, jV#/rm 

3 UcuE.-CnL E. T. LJallon, iJ The 1y AWtkfm India (Lfindcm^ 190;}, 
JvoEj of ChoLa-^ Tnmi& tiftti pp. 7 1^. 
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among the aboriginal tribes of Chota Nagpur that we find 
preserved, perhaps more perfectly than elsewhere In India, 
the ancient system s of totem ism and exogamy. 

Of these tribes the Orsons, whose name is probably The Ora^a* 
derived from the Dravidian /m, 14 man/ 1 appear to be the^[^ lf 
earliest settlers in the plateau. They are pure-blooded 
Dravkhans, of the darkest brown complexion, approaching 
to black* with coarse, jet-black ham which inclines to be 
frizzly, projecting jaws, thick lips* broad flat noses, and bright 
fuli eyes. Their language is Dnwidian. They cultivate 
ihe soil ; Indeed, they claim to have introduced the use of 
the plough into Chota Nagpur instead of the old barbarous 
mode of tillage, which consists in burning the jungle and 
sowing a crop of pulse or Indian-com in the ashes, 1 Their 
country is the northern and western parts of Chota Nagpur. 

In these days it presents to view a vast stretch of terraced 
rice-fields, divided by swelling uplands, some well wooded 
with groves of mango, tamarind, and various useful or 
ornamental trees, others still crowned with relics of the 
primaeval forests, which are preserved with religious care to 
serve as haunts for the woodland spirits. Huge piles or 
soaring pinnacles of granite rock add an element of strange¬ 
ness and romance to the scene. Far ofT the fair landscape 
is generally bounded by blue hills, 1 

Yet the dwellings of the savages who claim to be the Huu.^ ^ 
original lords of this fair domain assort but ill with the Lhp °™ urt *- 
grandeur of the scenery, Their mud-built huts, incapable of 
affording decent accommodation to a family* are huddled 
together in a fashion little coraducive to health, convenience, 
or decorum. Groups of such houses are built In rows of 
three or four facing each other and forming a small enclosed 
courtyard * which is seldom properly drained or cleaned. 

In these hovels human bemgs and ’cattle herd together. 

Only the swine have sties of their own. When the huts are 
built of the red laterite soil of which the uplands are 
generally composed! they arc as durable as if constructed of 

1 (Sir) H. 11. Ri*%p Trikt #mf pp. ry. 

Cmtti tf Bengal, EtAnegrtfpkit C&ijarj j Colonel E, T. Ddton, DtH*ipfrtv 

\ C lilculLii). ii. i/ / (Olntta, iSjj), 

W. Ctttofcc, jYalitus t/ AWtkmt Indio, p. 346. 
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brick and mortar; indeed such waits last indefinitely, 
provided that they are protected from the drip of the rain 
by roofs or merely by a slight coping of leaves or straw* 
In all the older Oraon villages, which adhere to the ancient 
customs 1 there is a bachelors' house called a dhamkuria t 
where all the unmarried men and boys must sleep under 
penalty of a fine. The young unmarried women also sleep 
apart from the houses of their parents; but where they pass 
the night is somewhat of a mystery. Colonel Dalton was 
told that in some villages a separate dormitory, like the 
dormitory of the bachelors., is provided for them, where they 
consort together under the charge of an elderly duenna ; 
but he believed the more common practice to be to 
distribute them among the houses of the widows, and this is 
what the girls themselves assert, if they answer at all when 
the question ts put to them : but they are reticent on the 
subject. But however billeted, it Is well known that they 
often find their way to tire bachelors* hall, and in some 
villages actually sleep there. " I not long ago/' says Colonel 
Dalton, *' saw a dhumkuvia in a Sirguja village in which boys 
and girls all slept every night. They themselves admitted 
the fact, the elders or the village confirmed it, and appeared 
to think that there was no impropriety in the arrangement. 
That it leads to promiscuous intercourse is most indignantly 
denied, and it may be there is safety in the multitude \ but 
it must sadly blunt all innate feelings of delicacy. Yet the 
young Oraon girls are modest in demeanour, their manner 
gentle! language entirely free from obscenity, and whilst 
hardly ever failing to present their husbands with a pledge 
of love in due course after marriage, instances of illegitimate 
births are rare, though they often remain unmarried for some 
years after reaching maturity. Long and strong attachments 
between young couples are common 1 

However, the charitable view which the gallant colonel 
took of the relations between Oraon maids and bachelors is 
not shared by other experienced authorities on the Indian 
people. Thus Sir Herbert Risky observes that among the 
Oraons 11 sexual intercourse before marriage is tacitly 
recognized, and is so generally practised that in the opinion 
1 EL T, LUilon, BtxrijUivt EikneL^y pf Btmg&J, 34^14^ 
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of the best observers no Oraon girl h a virgin at the time of 
her marriage* To cal! lilts state of tilings immoral is to 
apply a modern conception to primitive habits of life* 

Within the tribe indeed the idea of sexual morality seems 
hardly to exist, and the unmarried Oraons are not far 
removed from the condition of modified promiscuity which 
prevails among many of the Australian tribes. Provided 
that the exogamous circle defined by the totem Is respected, 
an unmarried woman may bestow her favours on whom she 
will. If, however, she becomes pregnant, arrangements are 
made to get her married without delay, and she is then 
expected to lead a virtuous life; Prostitution is unknown. 

[n trig ties beyond the limits of the tribe are uncommon, and 
arc punished by summary expulsion." £ 

The Oraons are divided into a great many cxogamons Eiogansoua 
and totemic clans. At least* seventy-one such clans are flni1 
known to exfsL They are named after their totems, which d**™if 
are sacred or tabooed to members of their respective clans. tEki 0r,1D, “* 
The totems are mostly animals or plants, which the dis¬ 
people are forbidden to eat Iron and salt arc totems of 
two dans, The following is the list of tote mi c dans given 
by Sir Herbert Rislcy :— 3 


t (Sir) H, fl. Kbkr* 7'rjfoi W 
Casta of Betti?*}* il 141 . Silt Hetbcfi 
Kbleyii view is juxepied by Mr, W. 
Crooke, who writes of the OntNut 
' fc The youth*, lit* *lu.ns* of Utc Xdgwi, 
are suppewi Co ifeep in a backlon 1 
hall i Ixut the intercom ree of the rats 
is practically litimtrictpl, ante-nuptial 
connect kin* afE the rule rather thm 
the exception, and marmot, a* i they 
umJcnCaticI iht tettn, it equivalent to 
cnhabitfll ton ' h fNttipti of North*™ 
/mita. p. 771 Oft 1 his subject Mr. 


E. A* Gtii, of the Indian Census, 
Write* tu tnc : 11 Ristey Li eertaiMy 
irij-h! about premriul ^mmiinistn 

atfumgit the I have been 
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Claa, 

TtJICftlr 

Clan- 

ToitttL 

Amri 

rice «Mi|] 


cannot cal fish caught 

Mask 

fiatoiA 

liger 


by haling water out 
of a ianL ur jhhiI 


a wild cut which barks 


amy vegetable 


at night 

A'^/j 

CanEuii «t plants ibi 

BukttU 

pad dp bird 


grow in ponds 

Bar 

B£nu /jvafrii 

A**rf*i 

a cobra 


a wild dog 

Afitw/s 

a wild dog 

Busa 

a tt« 

ATprjarfa 

a date palm 

BM 

SilJt 

AVr/wtfrr 

pig's entr?uTi 

BtattA 

a lnrg^ fi*h with thorn* 

ApW 

a kind of ti di 

BAaJtlii 

on its back 

AA/wjp 

a fruit used to -rajo 
the horoi. of cattle 

CAjgoA 

u jackaJ 


at the Snhrai festival 

CWlTd 

a squirrel 

AkWrr 

curry VCgtlAhic 

CW™ Afwia 

fwld -TUI 

A>W 

a bsh 

Dkv* 

rtcc soup forbidden 

/.hWAI 

a h jurat 

DhfikttA 

kingerrsw 

Lila 

a kind of fi - h 

Dim i 

a kind of eel 

Unda 

an Cel 

D&m A'AnMtr 

a laTcn 

Leh* 

iron 

Eth I 

[orttdst 

Makati 

a title 

6'fln' 

a rat 


a kind nf «| 

monkey 

.Iflfx/ttj.jr 

a wdd creeper 


a stork 

tfnrfiti 

cock 

Gtdr 

a duck 

N tfihms 

cobra 

GtWJfi 

a vulture 

Orgp*rd 

a hawk 

Gilfi&i 

a bird 

Bait'll 

fruit of ku5um tw 

trtXfo 

crocodile 

A rtri 

a tree 

G*tel* 


Rati 

a fruit or tree 

Cflurffiif/ 

a tree 

Ramin 

a fox 

fudfttit- 

n kind of «1 

Sal 

Mi 

A "wAtiit 

tortoise 

Sturm 


A'iiifA 

curry regetablc 

Saar 

\wg 

JTmtfa 

iwtcl potato 

Tif ffdiiutmiH 

monkey 

Ajw.-t 

crow 

Tirki 

jsHtfig rake 

Aftidi 

a Inn* 

Ttrkuar 

fruit 

As nu 

a fish 

Tirfia 


A V#W 

a fruit 

Tirvt 

a kind «f fub 

AferAtfii 

a bird which make! a 
Mr!*c Ilk* jfcrf 

Tafeaf 

a bbd with a long tail, 
and body moilbl 




Mark fltni white 


A Isst of twenty-seven Oraon totems is given by the 
Rev* F. Hahn. It differs in some points from the one 
given by Sir Herbert Rislcy, the differences being probably 
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due to local variations in the totemic system or nomen¬ 
clature of the tribe. Mr. Kahn's list is as follows :— 1 


Ok aon Totems 

(Rev. F, Hahn) 


Clans. 


Totem*. 

1. fjikra< 


lifter: nnihing of a tiger h eaten by the members 
nr this dan (sept). 

2. 


jackal 1 nothing of a jackal is eaten by the members 
df this cUin. 

3, AVj/tf/a 


the intestines dr stomach of a pig are not eaten by 
this elan. 

4, AVjyri i> 

+ 

the wild ddft : nnthinft of him is calcn. 

5. Karin . 


the black AamtMtw ape; not eaten. 

6, 7 >j?a , 

■. 

the held manse; not eaten. 

7* T/Wf ♦ 


young mouse 1 not eaten. 

E. 


hawk ■ not eaten. 

9. frjuj&tf . 

* 

vulture ; net eaten. 

i 0. A^fiMdi 

+ i 

crow : not eaten. 

1 l h CMtk Chftn 

g wallow ; not eaten. 

12. TV^fV. 

* 

woodpecker; ndl eaten. 

i y 

+ 

quail 1 not eaten. 

14 - 


SwaJEau^tailed bird : not eaten. 

15, . 


tortoise; not eaten. 

16. jffwi/ . 

■#■ 

eel; not eaten. 

17. Kinds * 

i 

carp hah j not eaten* 

I S. A%r/*A* 


shad fish; nol eaten. 

19- Kujur T 

- 

a creeper, from the fruit of which an oil is obtained, 
which is not used by the Kujtir people. 

20. , 

i 

the ficus Imiica 3 the fruit is not eaten. 

21. Chitkka 

■p 

the Efcui trligiosa ; the fruit is not edlen. 

22 . Bakhla 

■p 

tank weed ; the roots may not be eaten by this c Lin. 

23. Afctt * 

B 

paddy. The ttmjp [?] is nnt used by this elan unless 
it is diluted. 

24. 

+ 

mnhua ; the flower may not be eaten. 

25. ATrjjfcitf^o/ 


a thorny tree s the fruit is forbidden to this clan. 

2 6. 

* 

iron 1 may never be touched with the lonftue or the 
kips. 

27, . 

B 

sail ; may not be casen on the tip of the linger. 


1 Rev. K Hah 11 Some Notes wi ef ffrngnt f Ssku, Pan III- (CftlcDlCn, 

tht ReDgkffl and StapmtittofU the £*104] pp. sS j#. 
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From .1 comparison of ihe lists we may infer that the 
krrk f/j and the of Sir Herbert Risle/s !ist am 

the quail and the woodpecker respectively* In regard to 
the totems generally. Mr. Hahn tells us that they "are held 
sacred in some way or other/" and that the respect shewn to 
them is regarded as homage paid to ancestors. 1 l ienee it 
would seem that the Oraons, like many other totemic 
peoples, conceive themselves to be descended from their 
totems, 

A few of the Oraon clans and their totems were first 
recorded by Colonel H. T. Dalton. He tells us that “ the 
Tirki have an objection to animals whose eyes arc not yet 
open, and their own offspring are never shewn till they arc 
wide awake. The Ekkr will not touch the head of a tortoise. 
The Kalckocr object to water in which an elephant has been 
bathed. The Antdiar will not eat the foam of the river. 
The Kujrar will not eat the oil of the Ktijri tree, or sit 
in its shade. The Ttgn will not eat the monkey/"" In 
general he observes that “the family or tribal names are 
usually those of animals or plants, and when this is the 
case, the flesh of some part of the animal or fruit of the tree 
is tabooed to the tribe called after it" a 

The rule of exogamy observed by the Oraons is the 

1 Rev. F* Hahn, ” Sent* Nttta m Koli of Chtte.Nngptirt." JhamSMtifrn 
the Religion inti SttpGfillthrts of ihe vf fhe EtJuwfogkttf SfrUty cf Lauda* t 
Qsi&i™ Jmrtmf f&r Asiatic Stfciftj N.S, vi. (tSGS) p, in his taler 

*f IxxiL Part 111. (CsJcmttft, work, Dmfytmi EthnAvgy B*mgaf r 

1904}* p. iS. p. 254, Colonel DaltoGgivoMhe fallow¬ 

ing Lfcst of Oman duns (or tribes « he 
a JJatt-CoL E. Tr EkUtyn, " The tiimhem) with ibeir labooi 


Clint ; 

Taboo*. 

Tirki 

may not eal firki, yoang mice 

Ekh&r 

Jttijf oot tfiLt hear! of l*Ttobo 

Kirpotai 

do not cal the Uomada of the 1% 


iiwiy not tfal tlgeft flesh 

Kujrar 

may not eat oil from this tree or ail In Its shaJ.e 

(kdk irfr 

may not eal kite 

Kktikbiir 


Mini or 

■ « t. 

AW ar 

.. Tl the bird » named 

fiarar 

may not eat from the leaves of the fitui Indira 


1 E. T. Drlton, Dcprriftnx Eiktter&gy *f p. 254 - 
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simple one thal a man may not marry a woman of his own Miutu^ 
clan. There is no objection to a man's marry ing a woman 
of his mother's clan. Children belong to the clan of their 
father. In addition to the rule of exogamy there seems to 
be a system of prohibited degrees, though no one can state 
it clearly. Still every Oraon admits that he may not marry 
his mothers sister nor his first cousin on the mother's side, 
though he will probably not be able to say how far these 
prohibitions extend in the descending line. Again, no man 'Hu- 
may marry the widow of his younger brother nor his 
deceased wife's eider sister ; but he may marry the widow mge »jUk 
of his elder brother and his deceased wife's younger sister. 1 td^'*** 

fetar. 

Another large Dravidian tribe of Chota Nagpur whoTfc 
retain tote mis m and exogamy are the M Lindas. Physically 
they are among the finest of the aboriginal tribes of the Napier, 
plateau. The men arc about five feet six in height, their 
bodies lithe and muscular* their skin of the darkest brown or 
almost black* their features coarse, with broad flat noses, 
low foreheads, and thick lips 3 Thus from the physical point The 
of view the Mundas are pure Dravidians. Yet curiously ^ 
enough they speak a language which differs radically from 1ugiu^ 
the true Dravidian. Together with the languages of the 
Kherwaris* Kurkus, Kb arias, Juangs, Savaras, and Gadabas 
it forms a separate family of speech, to which the name of 
Kolarian used to be applied ; but modem philologers prefer 
to name it Munda after its best known representative, the 
language of the Mundas. This interesting family oflanguage 
is now known to be akin to the Mon-Khmer languages of 
Further India as well as to the Nicobarese and the dialects 
of certain wild tribes of Malacca It is perhaps the language 
which has been longest spoken in India, and may well have 
been universally diffused over the whole of that country as 
well as over Further India and Malacca before the tide of 
invasion swept it away from vast areas and left it out¬ 
standing only in a few places like islands or solitary toivers 
rising from an ocean of alien tongues.’ The Mundas are 

1 |Si*} II. 1L JUshey, THkr wrf (Lundon, p. tt- 

Caifrui/HenjQ a/ p iL 141, 1 Imperial Gauttiwr of India, Tkr 

7 F. B, Bhk] try-ttirt, C&4/J /tidian L I^Q^jl pp. 

s fitfk-Aimm Fhmimf* *f tki Em/irr 3S2 if. 
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divided into many exogamous dans (Mis), of which no less 
than three hundred and thirty-nine are enumerated by Sir 
Herbert Ristey. The great majority of them appear to be 
totemie, deriving their names from animals or plants which 
the members of the clan arc forbidden to cat Children 
belong to the clan of their father . 3 Among the totemic 
animals of the Munda clans arc the tiger, leopard, elephant, 
wolf, jack alp crocodile, a kind of snake, river-snake, cobra, 
stag, dcer T wild cow, horse, monkey, hog, dog, wild dog, cat, 
rat, mouse, tree-mouse, porcupine, rabbit, squirrel, tortoise, 
hawk, kite, vulture, quail, parrot, peacock, swan, crow, king- 
crow* pigeon, cock; fowl, and many other birds, black bee 
or hornet. By, red tree-ant, black tree-ant* red flying ant, rice 
weevil, earth worm, a red worm, leech, cd, water-snake, and 
fish of various sorts. Among the totem ic plants of the clans 
are rice, fried rice, paddy, yam, plantain, potato, sweet potato, 
a curry vegetable, areca nut* lotus* various fruits, fig, fig-tree 
root. Fiats Indian tamarind, kussum-tree* mango, a kind 
of grass, mushroom, and moss. Among the miscellaneous 
totems are salt, red earth, ashes, a kind of mud, vermilion, 
copper, cocoon, horn, bone, clarified butter, honey, new rice 
soup, full moon, moonlight, rainbow, the month of June. 
Wednesday, brass bracelet, verandah* umbrella* basket-maker, 
torch-bcarer, and the Rautia caste. The totemie taboos 
of three clans are respectively not to eat beef* not to wear 
gold, and not to touch a sword. Members of the clan which 
has paddy (unhusked rice) for its totem are forbidden to cat 
rice and rice soup ; they eat millet instead. Members of the 
clan which takes its name from the udtam tree do not use 
the oil which is extracted from the tree.' The Mundas 
cultivate rice and celebrate festivals at harvest . 1 


Another large non-Aryan tribe which is divided Into 
cxogamotis clans arc the Hos or Larka Kols. As they arc 


1 E. T. DnEi^o. " The KoU 

Trmnaafims <?f th* 
Ef&n&!*$kat &xutr of Lerkfom, N,S, 

vi. (e&SS) pp, 26, 36: Jdf , De.trifhvt 
Etktwvf Brnjjnf, p. 1S9 ; (Sir) 
II. H, ktilcy, Tritei and Cm (a #f 
iL JOI r$r r anri Appendix, 


pp, uoj-109. 

* (Sif) H. H. Kis1ty T TrtAti and 
CaifrF fJ Bmgml 1 ii, Appendix, £f]j> 
102 - 109 # 

3 (Siff) Ii. H. Kulcy, Tribtt 4*td 
Cmiti sf Btngmly it < 04- 
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closely akin to the Mundas, they may be noticed here, 
though Singbhurn, the district which they inhabit, does not 
form part of tihota Nagpur proper, but lies to the south- 
east of it. The most fertile and highly-cultivated part of 
this region surrounds the station of Chaibasa, and here are 
massed about two-thirds of the Hos or Kols, To the south¬ 
west, bordering on Chota Nagpur, is a mountainous tract of 
vast extent sparsely peopled by the wildest of the Kols, 
whose poor villages nestle in the deep valleys of these 
rugged highlands. Like their kinsmen the Mundas, the 
Hos or Kols are classed on linguistic grounds as Kol- 
arians , 1 They are a purely agricultural people, and all their Agikuliujr 
festivals arc connected with the cultivation of the ground. ,hr llM - 
They raise three crops of rice in the year, and they also 
cultivate maize, millet, tobacco, and cotton. Their agri¬ 
cultural implements, which they make themselves, are a 
wooden plough tipped with iron, a harrow, a large hoe, a 
sickle, and a battle-axe, which serves more peaceful purposes 
than the name implies. They plough with cows as well as 
oxen, but prefer buffaloes to bullocks. The cattle are used 
only for ploughing ; for the Has, like many other hill tribes 
of India, never touch milk." In the most fruitful part of the VjiFagaof 
land the villages are often prettily situated on a hillside **“ Ho *’ 
looking away over the flat-terraced rice-fields and the rolling 
uplands. Ancient and noble tamarind trees overshadow the 
roomy, substantially built houses with their thatched roofs 
and neat verandahs. The outhouses arc so placed as to 
form with the farm-house itself a square courtyard with a 
large pigeon house in the middle. Not far off, in the shade of 
the solemn tamarind trees, are the graves covered with great 
slabs of stone, on which in the cool of the evening, when their 
work is done, the elders love to sit and smoke their pipes, 
gossipping of village affairs and no doubt often recalling the 
days of their youth and the memory of the rude forefathers 
who sleep their long sleep under these ponderous stones , 3 


1 E, T. Lta 3 fnn + £fctertjikv Elkne- 
&& ■/ fk*gtiJ, pp. 177 ff- ; (Sir) 
H. 1L Kiitey, Tfwr ^ Gil tiff *f 
i JI9- As to the 11^3 
and their county wrs further F, R 
BMlty-Birt, CAete jV^w + a tittix- 


<*f tkt Emfirt (London, 

Wf* KF 

3 EL T. r>a3lcrn* IkhripUt* EtAm* 
*f &**&*?> pp. 195 , 196 W- 
3 E. T- I> 4 twh, #jAi iT>» p. 189, 
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Every village has Its high place and its sacred grove, 
where the gods, unseen by mortal eyes and unrepresented 
by images, receive the offerings of their worshippers. 
The high place is some mighty mass of virgin rock, 
to which man lias added nothing and from which he has 
taken nothing away. The sacred grove is a fragment of 
the primeval forest left standing when the rest of it was 
felled, lest the sylvan deities, rendered houseless by the 
woodman's axe, should forsake the land for even For ages 
these venerable trees have been carefully protected, and even 
now if one of them is destroyed, the gods manifest their 
displeasure by withholding the rains in thesr due season. 
It is to ihesc woodland deities that the husbandman looks 
for a bounteous harvest; it is to them that he pays hi* 
devotions at all the great festivals of the agricultural year . 1 

The Hos or Larka KoSs are divided into at least forty- 
six dans or septs, which strictly observe the rule of exogamy, 
no man being on any account allowed to marry a woman of 
his own clan. “With this exception" says Sir Herbert 
Ristey, “their views on the subject of prohibited degrees 
appear to be lax, and I understand that marriages with near 
relatives on the mother’s side are tolerated provided that a 
man does not marry his aunt, his first cousin, or his niece. r! 
The clans of the Hos, like those of the Mundas, are 
called Mss. Among the names of the clans Colonel Dalton 
found only one which is that of an animal; however, accord¬ 
ing to Sir Herbert Risky, many of the names appear to be 
totemic Six of the clans arc identical in name with six 
dans of the Santals, who are themselves akin to the Hos , 5 

Another totem ic people in Chota Nagpur are the Bedias, 
a small agricultural tribe of the Dravidian stock* They are 
divided into nineteen exogamous and totcmic clans or septs, 
and the dan totems include the squirrel, cobra* tortoise, owl, 
pigeon ^ and other birds, various kinds of fish, the banyan tree, 
the Easfit* /atifelia, and the mahua flower , 1 The Bhars* a 

1 E. T. Dalton, DtsMptint i. 520 r it Appendix* p r 6 q. 

fogy af Jfntgml, pp. 1S51&S. * (Sir) JL IK Rule?, Trifcs and 

1 El T. DsilEH.Hi, Dmwiftfm £tkn&* Corfu ?/ L ti Appendix, 

fogy *f p. iSt> 1 (Sit) li I L p S, That the septs or (jls | call 
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small Dravidian caste of Chota Nagpur and Western Bengal, The Blur* 
are for the most part cultivators of the sod. They are 
divided into seven exogatnous clans qr septs* of which four 
have for their totems the tortoise* the peacock, the bamboo, 
and the M fruit. The other three dans fAgni* Brahnnarishk 
and Rishi) are eponymous, that is, they derive their names 
from real nr mythical ancestors, not from totems , 1 In Chota c.v 
Nagpur the Goalas, the great pastoral caste of India, are <j0wl111 
divided into thirty-one exogamous and totemic clans or 
septs or the type common in that part of the country. 

Among their clan totems are the tiger, deer, calf, cobra, rat, 
held-rat, red tree-ant, eel, swan, mango, Furn Indict pak&r 
fruit, lotus, a kind of grain, a grass, and an arrow* One clan, 

(the Sona) is forbidden to wear gold ; another (the Tirki) to 
touch cattle after their eyes are open," The Kharias, an* 
Dravklian tribe of cultivators in Chota Nagpur* are divided KhkfUk5 
into at least thirty-four exogamous, and totenue clans or 
septs. Among the dan totems are the tiger, elephant, 
tortoise, cobra, red ant, eel, several kinds of birds and fish, 
the Fiats Indian, paddy, salt, and a rock. The exogamous 
rule h regularly observed, no man being allowed to marry a 
woman of his own clan. On the other hand, it is said that 
the totem ic rule to regard the totem as sacred or taboo is 
not now very generally observed ; it must, however, have 
been at one time in force, for a clan of wild Kharias, whom 
Mr. Ball met with on the Dalma range in Manbhum, had 
the sheep for their totem and were not allowed to eat mutton 
or even to use a woollen rug." The Kharwars* a Dravidian Tiw? 

Khal-rjn. 


ii nol citprciity mentioned by Sir 
HctIktI Rutey* bat \ lhat lliey 

and all the ntbci icfrts enumerated by 
him in hii Tribes and Caster rf 
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Asiatic Quarterly Abrnw, July 18 S 6 , 
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* 5 + J V- 
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tribe of cultivators and landholders In Chota Nagpur and 
Southern Bchar, arc divided into more than seventy 
exogamous clans or septs, of which many are totemIc. 
Among the totems of their clans are the tiger, elephant, 
cobra, cow, tortoise, rat, squirrel, red tree-ant* ecl ? hawk, swan, 
duck, hen, a water-fowl arid other kinds of birds, Fiats fndu& t 
plum, pineapple, various other fruits and grasses, salt, lime, 
coral, go!d + copper, a top-knot,, a neck ornament* an arrow, 
Tt>rKarus and goldsmith * 1 The Koras are a Dravidian caste of earth- 
workers and cultivators In Cbota Nagpur, and Western and 
Central Bengal. Probably they are ail offshoot from the 
Mi*nda tribe. Amongst them, wherever the exogamous 
clans have been preserved, the rule is that a man may not 
marry a woman of his own totem, but the mother's totem is 
not taken into account Amongst their totems are the bulb 
pig T tortoise, heron, wild goose and a fish (sal or s^n/a ). 1 
rat The Koshtas are a caste or weavers and cultivators In Chota 
Kwhus pJagpm^ Some at least of their exogamous clans are totemic, 
. uch as the Bagkal (tiger), Bfail (rice), Ckaur (yak’s tail)* 
Kkmda (sword), Kunn (tortoise), Manik (gem), and Nag 
(snake). But there is no evidence that the members of the 
clans pay any respect to the totems whose names they bear. 
Among the Koshtas a widow is expected to marry her 
deceased husbands younger brother, If one survives him.“ 
Tbc The Kurrnis are a very large caste of cultivators in Chota 

Ku:m Nagpur, Upper India, Behar, and Orissa. Their origin is 

obscure. In Chota Nagpur and Orissa their orogamous 
clans number sixty and are purely totemic. The clan 
totems include the tiger, crocodile tortoise, buffalo, jackal* 
snake, rat, cat, spider, kite, wild goose, bamboo, betel palm, 
fig, kisar grass, gold, net, pierced ears, and hunter. One 
clan (Bansriar) will not play the hansi or bamboo flute. 
Another will not wear silk, and another will not wear shell 
ornaments,* 

The Lohars are the blacksmith caste of Chota Nagpur, 
Bchar, and Western Bengal, comprising a large and hetero- 

5 (Sir) E FL Rblcy, ami 1 |Sif) 1 L IL Kislcy, ^ trif. i 513, 

Ca*t£i <ff Bc*tge/ W i. 472, 474, B* il Appfffldb, p, 84, 

Appendix, pp, 7K Sif. 

a (Sir) H H. RlsI ry # tf. Hf r l 506* * (Sir) H. H. Rfafcy, 4*. Hi, L 53S 
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gencous aggregate or members of different tribes and castes. Tan ^n-m 
In Chota Nagpur the caste is divided into sixty-eight 
exogamous clans or septs, of which many* if not ad. arc *m*>ng it» 
totemic. Among their dan totems are the tiger, elepbant. \iahti7’ 
cobra, snake, tortoise, cow, bullock, wild cat, fox, red tree-ani, 
eel, hawk, hinge row; crow; heron, birds of other sorts, bamboo, r^T' 
fig, sweet potato, tot us, grass turmeric, and net. The N 11 j 11 

Tirki clan may not touch any animals after their eyes are 
open. 1 The Mahili arc a caste of labourers* palanquin- 
bearers. and workers in bamboo, w r ho are found in Chota 
Nagpur and Western Bengal, They are divided into about 
thirty exogamous and totemic clans. Some of the totems 
are the bull* nilgau (a species of antelope), eel, cater¬ 
pillar,, wild goose and other birds, jack-fruit tree, wild fig h 
and turn grass. One dan has cars for its totem* and 
members of It are forbidden to eat the ear of any animal," 

The Nagesar are a small Dravidian tribe of cultivators in 
Chota Nagpur, short, very dark, and ugly. The exog&mous 
clans into which they are divided bear totemic names which 
occur among the Mundas and many other Dravidian tribes. 

Among their totems are the bull, the cobra, two kinds of eels, 
the mango, and the f icus Irniiai. One of their clans (the 
Son wan i) is forbidden to wear gold. 1 

The Pans are a low caste of weavers* basket-makers, and Tatmiim 
menials scattered under various names (Chik, Ganda, Fab* ^ irn ,. 
Panika. Panwa. Tanti. etc.) throughout the north of Orissa ^ng ihr 
and the southern and western parts of Chota Nagpur. It Or''^ inri 
has been conjectured on very slender grounds that the Pans ^ 
are descendants of Aryan colonists, who settled of old in 
Chota Nagpur and were*subdued by the Dravidian races of 
that country. But the numerous totem ic clans into which 
they arc divided seem to furnish strong evidence of their 
Dravidian origin. 4 On this subject Sir fferbert Sisley 
observes : gi The caste has a very numerous set of totems. 
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comprising the tiger, the buffalo, the monkey* the tortoise , 
the cobra, the mongoose, the owl, the kingcrow* the pea¬ 
cock, the centipede* various kinds of deer, the wild fig, the 
wild plum, and a host or others which 1 am unable to 
identify. They have in fact substantially the same set of 
totems as the other Dravidian tribes of that part of the 
country, and make use of these totems for regulating marriage 
in precisely the same way. The totem follows the line of male 
descent A man may not marry a woman who has the same 
totem as himself* but the totems of the brides ancestors are 
not taken into account* as is the case in the more advanced 
forms of exogamy. In addition to the prohibition of 
marrying among totem kin, we find a beginning of the 
supplementary system of reckoning prohibited degrees. The 
formula, however, is curiously incomplete. Instead of 
mentioning both sets of uncles and aunts and barring seven 
generations* as is usual, the Fans mention only the paternal 
uncle and exclude only one generation. They are therefore 
only a stage removed from the primitive state of things when 
matrimonial relations are regulated by the simple rule of 
exogamy, and kinship by both parents has not yet come to 
be recognized^' 1 To the Pan or Chik totems enumerated 
above by Sir Herbert KEsley may be added the cat and a 
small wild cat* the £rog t the cow, the rat, the wood-louse, 
the crab, a red tree-ant, the flying bug, a water-snake, the 
hawk, the swan* the paddy-bird* the Ficus Imlka t the 
tomato* curry vegetable, fork of a tree, kansi grass, BaSfia 
/ate/Mia, horn, bull's horn, a yak's tail* iron, the moon, and a 
ship. The members of one dan {Bedb&ndkiya) are bound to 
tie up their hair. The members of another clan {Dip) may not 
eat after lights are lit. The members of another {Maitahmir) 
may not kill or chase the wild boar ; and the members of 
another (Rikhiasak) are forbidden to eat beef or pork, 3 

The Rautias are a caste of landholders and cultivators in 
Chota Nagpur* who are probably Dravidian by origin* but 
have been refined In features and complexion by a large 
Infusion of Aryan blood They are divided Into many 

1 IL tf. Ridley, Trilii sW ii. Apiwivdis^ pp. 36 s$. t flj* 

ii. 156- r r? 
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exogamous dans {pans or gols), of which some are totemic. 

Such arc the dans which take their named respectively from 
the ed, the tortoise, the snake, the cat, the wild dog, the 
squirrel, the vulture, the kasi grass, the sword, and the axe. 

The rule that the totem is tabooed to members of the dan 
appears in the case of the Rautias to apply only to the 
an i mat-to terns, which may be named, but may not be killed or 
eaten. On the other hand members of the Sword clan and 
of the Axe dan are not forbidden to use these weapons, nor 
is a man of the last Grass clan prohibited from touching the 
grass from which his clan as supposed to be descended* The 
clan, with its totem, is inherited by children from their 
father. While a man is forbidden to marry a woman of his 
own totemsc clan, he ss free to marry a woman of his 
mother's clan. The simple rule of dan exogamy is accord¬ 
ingly supplemented by a table of prohibited degrees made 
up, like our oivn* by enumerating the individual relatives 
whom a man is forbidden to marry, and not, as is more usual, 
by prohibiting intermarriage with certain large classes of 
relations or with the descendants, within certain degrees, of 
particular relations* It is considered right that a widow The 
should marry her late husband's younger brother* Under Lwwmte - 
no circuinstances may she marry his elder brother. Any 
children she may have by the younger brother arc deemed 
his and not his deceased brother^ 1 

The last totemic people of Chota Nagpur whom we shall Totems 
notice are the Turis, a non-Ary an caste of cultivators, 
workers in bamboo* and basket-makers, whose physical type, .m^g h* 
language, and religion prove that they are a FTindooiscd off- 
shoot of the Mundas. Their exogamous clans are for the 
most part totemic and correspond closely to those of the 
Mundas. They include Bar {Fit us Indka\ Char had (tiger), 

Hanstfa (wild goose), Hasiadda (eel), Induar (a kind of eel), 

Jarmr (lizard), Kadthua (tortoise), Ktrktta (a kind of bird)* 

Samp (snake), Saur (fish). Sum at (deer), Suren (a kind of 
fish), Tirki (mouse), and Tttfpo (bird)* 


l (Sir I tL 11, Riilef, Trifoi and i/. t ind Append!** p. I 40 , As in 
Cosm vf ffrngai, ii. 199, adw* Ml# lh* A rrtrto, Tirli, mid Tafiflt tAnn^ 
and Appendix, pL 123 . *« atwrer, pp. 2&S, 2&9, 29 a. *95 ■ 

1 (Sir) H. H. Riiley, vf- ft/- ii 
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Tisr But while the secure tableland of Chota Nagpur is the 

Snuuj home of many aboriginal tribes which have retained the 
ancient social system of tntemism and exogamy, it is by no 
means the only i*art of Bengal in which totemic peoples are 
found. Amongst these the best known are the San tab, a 
targe Dm vidian tribe of cultivators, who have their nucleus 
in the Santal l J arganas or Santalia, but are also found 
scattered at intervals over a strip of Bengal which stretches 
for about three hundred and fifty miles from the Ganges to 
the Bait ami and is bisected by the meridian of Bhagalpur or 
$? East longitude. So far as physical appearance goes, the 
Santals may he regarded as typical examples or the pure 
Dravidian stock. Their complexion varies from very dark 
brown to almost charcoal-tike black ; the proportions of the 
nose approach those of the negro ; the mouth is large, the lips 
thick and protruding, the hair coarse, black, and sometimes 
curly. On the ground of their language* however, the 
Santals are classed as Kolarians or Mundas. 1 Though they 
aC E]K ]lUr soib their habits are migratory ; they do not care 

Kartell* to settle for long in one place, but clear fresh patches for 
cultivation in the woods and so move on. A country denuded 
of the forest which furnishes them with the hunting grounds 
they love and the virgin soil they prefer has little attraction 
for them. When by their own labour the trees have been 
felled, the jungle cleared and the land brought under 
cultivation, they quit it and retire into the backwoods, 
where their harmonious flutes sound sweeter, their drums 
And deeper echoes, and their bows and arrows may be 
used again." 

Thf social The social structure of the Santa! tribe is very elaborate. 

It ** divided into twelve clans or septs and at least seventy- 
six subclans or subsepts. Both clans and subclans are 
damansTexogamous and both appear to be totcmic* No man may 
aubrirmv marry into his own clan {pari) or subclan {kkunt) f but he 
may marry into any other dan, including his mother's ; on 

1 |L T. Dillon, lNi€*iptivt Ethn&- Sii W. W. HunEcr T AnnaJi vf Rttrsl 
fogy p/ Bzayni* p, 20 ? i (Sir) 1 L f!. (E/mdan, 1871)* la in, (jieru 

It u[ey T Tribtt and C&ites Mtn^iu\ ii. pan iltFfttcd Co a detailed and svm- 

224^.; Tht Imfcmt Gazetteer p/India* gxuhclic of live Santah- 

Tki Indian Empir+i U (OllJOfd T * E, T. DdtCHl, DpjffJjSSvt MiktUb 

E909K p. jSj. The wmlt »f ihe laic Ury ef Bcn&dy pp r 30S 1$. 
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the other hand he is not allowed to marry into his mother's 
subdam Children belong to their father’s clan. The 
twelve exogamous clans are: i. flasdak (wild goose); 2 . 

Mur mu (the nilgai! or nilgao, a species of antelope, Porta \ 
put us ); 3. Kisku ; 4, Hembrom (betel palm); 5, Afarndi 
(grass) ; 6. Suren (the constellation Pleiades); 7, Tudu ; A. 

Baskt ; 9. Bam (hawk); to. Pauria (pigeon); j|. Chart 
(lizard), and 12 . Redea or Btdiya (sheep ?). The Pauria 
(pigeon) and the Chore (lizard) clans are said to have been so 
called because on a famous hunting party conducted by the 
tribe members of these clans failed to kill anything but pigeons 
and lizards respectively. Members of the Murmu (antelopet 
clan may not kill the species of antelope {Portaxpictus) from 
which they take their name nor may they touch its flesh. 1 
Among the subdans or suhsepts {khunts) into which the 
Santal clans {paris) arc divided we may note Kahu (crow), 

Kara (buffalo), Chilbinda (eagle-slayer), Rak-Lutur (ear- 
picrccd), Dan Ida (so called from breeding pigs with very- 
large tusks for sacrifice), Gua (areca nut), Kttchua (tortoise). 

Nag (cobra). Somai (deer), Kdtra (crab), Roht {panjaun tree). 

Bear (a fish), Hands {earthen vessel), Stksya (a chain), B&rchi 
(spearmen), Sankh (conch shell), Sidup or Siduk (a bundle 
of straw), Agttria (charcoal-burners), and Jx>t (bake meat 
in a leaf-plalter).' Many of the subclans observe certain Tmd&faaai 

curious traditional usages. Thus at the time of the harvest ” 7 *;* 
in January members of the Suren (Pleiades) clan and the wLluL 
Sidup (bundle of straw) subdan set up a sheaf of rice in 
the doorway of their cattle sheds. This sheaf they may not 
themselves touch, but some one belonging to another subclan 
must be got to take it away. Men of the Sants dan and 
the Soda subdan do not use vermilion in their marriage 
ritual; they may not wear clothes with a red border on such 
occasions, nor may they be present at any ceremony at which 
the priest offers his own blood to propitiate the gods. Men 
of the Saren clan and the Jugi subdan, on the other hand, 
smear their foreheads with vermilion (sindtsr) at the harvest 

• 1 E. T Dolton, Dtstripu-. t BihMlegy p, Mi (u to exogamy of tit 

ef'Bfuipl, pp. ill r?. •, (Sir} II. It. dan am] paternal rinecra). 

Ride* Triha mtd Carta rf ttrntat, H. * (Sir) ft. 11 . Kiaky, Trihtt and 
926-928, our! Appendix. pp. 13 J if ,; Carta tf Betted, ii. Appendix, rm. 

(Sir} W. W. Hunter, 9/ Kurd US‘t* 
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Tradition*! festival and go round asking alms of rice. With the rice 
itwlknuj they get they make little cakes which they offer to the gods, 
ubdai-s. Members of the Sarcn clan and the Mnnjki-Kkil subdan 
are so called because their ancestor was a manjki or village 
headman. Like the S&da-Saren, they are forbidden to attend 
when the priest offers up his own blood. Members of the 
Rartn dan and the Naiki-Khil subclan daim descent from 
a nmki or village priest and may not enter a house of which 
the inmates arc ceremonially unclean. They have a sacred 
grove {jadkirihan) of their own apart from the common 
sacred grove of the village* and they dispense with the 
services of the priest who serves the rest of the village. 
Members of the Sarert clan and of the Oh subdan sacrifice a 
goat or a pig in their houses, and during the ceremony they 
shut the doors tight and allow no smoke to escape. The 
word ok y which is the name of the subdan p means to suffocate 
or stifle with smoke. Members of the Sarm clan and the 
Mundn or Radar (dense jungle) subdan offer their sacrifices 
in the jungle> and allow only males to eat of the flesh of the 
animals which have been slain. Members of the Sarrrt clan 
and the Mat subdan may not utter the word mat when they 
are engaged in a religious ceremony or sitting to determine 
tribal questions. Men of the Sorm dan and the Jifm sub- 
clan may not kill or cat the jthu or babbler bird after which 
they are called, nor may they wear a particular sort of neck¬ 
lace known as ji/iu main from the resemblance which it bears 
to the babbler bird's eggs. The babbler bird is said to 
have guided the ancestor of the dan to water when he was 
dying of thirst in the forest. Members of the Sarcn dan and 
the Sanfch (conch shell} subdan may not wear shell necklaces 
or ornaments. Members of the Snren dan and the Barchir 
(spearman) subetan plant a spear in the ground when they 
are engaged in religious or ceremonial observances. 1 
Thr The Santals think it the right thing for a widow to marry 

her deceased husband's younger brother, IT one survives him, 
Saniftii. but under no circumstances may she marry his elder brother." 
An eldest son is always named after his grandTatlier.* 

s fSir) H. H- Kkieyp TriHi ^ 331. 

CaUts *f it 338 . 3 E. T. DaSlofl, Deitrr/trve Ethmv- 
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The principal festival of the Santals is the sokrai orsumi 
harvest festival celebrated in the month of Posh {November- l * 3 "™’; 
December), after the chief rice crop of the year has been got santat .* 
in. Public sacrifices of fowls are offered by the priest at^^ 1 " 1 
the sacred grove; pigs, goats and fowls are sacrificed by 
private families, and a general saturnalia of drunkenness and 
debauchery prevails. Chastity is in abeyance for the time, 
and all unmarried persons may indulge in promiscuous 
intercourse. This licence, however, docs not extend to 
adultery, nor does it cover intercourse between persons of 
the same dan, though even that offence committed during 
the harvest festival is punished less severely than at other 
times, 1 It is possible that this period of licence may be a 
temporary revival of old communal rights over women. 

Another well-known Dr a vidian tribe of Bengal among The 
whom totemism combined with exogamy has been discovered 
arc the Xbonds, Kondhs, or Kandhs, who inhabit a hilly 
tract called Kandltmats in Bead, one of the tributary states 
of Orissa in the extreme south of Bengal. A portion of the 
tribe is also lound in Gumsur, formerly a tributary state, 
which now forms part of the Ganjatn District in Madras. 

The Khonds of Orissa call themselves Wallah, to distinguish 
themselves from the Khonds of Gumsur. 1 Their country is 
wild and mountainous, consisting of a labyrinth of ranges 
covered w'ith dense forests of sal trees. They are a shy and 
timid folk, who love their wild mountain gorges and the 
stillness of jungle life, but eschew contact with the low- 
landers and flee to the most inaccessible recesses of their 
rugged highlands at the least alarm. They subsist by Mlcnteiy 
hunting and a primitive sort of agriculture, clearing patches 
of land for cultivation in the forest during the cold weather KhonrlL 
and firing it in the heat of summer. The seed is sown 
among the ashes of the burnt forest when the first rains 
have damped it After the second year these rude tillers 
or the soil abandon the land and make a fresh clearing in 
the woods. 1 The cruel human sacrifices which they used 


1 (Sir) IL 11. Trtfu W among ebe Khonds* 1 ’ Journal if the 

Caiift f \l ajj, jfmtir tfh'aunf, \%%ni. P*n 
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Hmum to offer to the Earth Goddess in order to ensure the 

fertility of their fields have earned for the Khond s an 
thu tietdi, unenviable notoriety among; the hill tribes of India. Ihese 

sacrifices were at last put dow r n by the efforts of British 
officers. 1 

tiiogaranii The Khond s of Orissa are divided into fifty exogamous 
j^ ril septs or dans called gockis^ each of which bears the name of 

of the a village (tnufa) and believes its members to be all descended 

Kbm **' from & common ancestor. As a rule the clanspcople live 

together in the village or group of villages from which they 
take their name. Each clan is further split up into sub- 
clans called ilamius. No man may marry a woman of his 
own clan even though she may belong to another subclan. 
Both clan and subclan are inherited by children from their 
father ; no traces of female kinship have been detected 
among the Khonds, unless the rule which forbids a man to 
Eake a wife from his mother's subdart may be regarded as 
such/ The statements of some older writers further point 
Traces of to the practice of totemism among the Khonds. Thus one 
of them says that many Khond chieftains “lay claim to a 
KhuortL fabulous descent, and point to their coat of arms as indi¬ 
cating the animal or object from which their ancestors 
sprung. The Rajah or Goomsur, for example, had a pea¬ 
cock, another prince a snake, and a third a bamboo tree ; 
and these cognizances are no small source of pride. 113 
Again, another writer tells tis that 44 Khond names seem to 
be universally taken from natural objects, never expressing 
qualities. Thus, there is the Mtarings or Fish tribe ; the 
janinga, or Crab tribe ; the Poekmgu^ or Owl; the Syaimga 9 
or Spotted Deer tribe; the Grange, or Nilgae"; 1 and he 
further informs us that 41 marriage can take place only 
betw r ixt members of different tribes, and not even with 
strangers who have been long adopted into or domesticated 
with a tribe ; and a state of war or peace appears to make 


1 S« JHajrif CIcncrttS JohaCampbcll, 
Pfrisnul Narraiht of Tkfrtmm Yatrl 
HitrvMtit (jjjfWT.fi/ Ak JJ VjW TriAa ef 
Kkvndiilan for tkf Supprttiia *i 
Human Sacrifcre t S64) ; 
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little difference as to the practice of intermarriage betwixt 
tribes. The people or Baramootsh and of Burra Des 
in Goomsur have been at war time out of mind* and 
annually engage to fierce conflicts, hut they intermarry 
every day* ,J 1 

It] recent years these indications of totemism among the Mr.Fnasd- 
Kbonds have been confirmed by the researches of Mr, J*. K. * r T T:i 11 
Friend-Pereira, whose enquiries were prosecuted mainly in wrrSSm 
the northern section of the tribe, particularly among the 
group of clans who inhabit the tributary state of Boad or 
Bod* a part of the tributary state or Daspalla* and the 
former tributary state of Gumsur, which now belongs to 
the Ganjam district of Madras. The western part of the 
country investigated by Mr, Friend'Pereira is a high plateau 
intersected by the many ramifications of the Ghaut Mountains. 

Eastward the land opens out into broader and more fertile 
valleys, till the plateau begins to merge into the plains 
of Ganjam, On reaching Hoad we have passed into the 
lowlands, though even here hills rise like islands from the 
alluvial fiats. As the county changes, so do its inhabitants. 

For the Kbonds of the western highlands are wilder and 
more primitive than their brethren of the plains ; as a rule 
they speak no language but their native tongue, they still 
eat pork and drink strong drink, and their women go about 
with nothing but a loin-cloth to hide their nakedness. On 
the other hand the Kbonds of the low countries sjicak the 
Uriya tongue, have more or less eschewed pork, and in the 
plains of Bead and Gumsur are hardly distinguishable from 
the Uriyas in features, language, and mode of life* These 
two sections of the Khond tribe, the more and the less 
civilised, are known respectively as the Uriya Khonds and 
the MuTua or Mai Khonds. The Malua or Mai Khonds, 
the wilder inhabitants of the highlands, already refuse to 
intermarry with the Uriya Khonds of the plains, whom 
they despise as degenerate for having abandoned many 
of their old native customs and assimilated themselves 
to Hindoos. It seems probable that in time a complete 

1 Mijor 5- C Macpherwn, At* among lb* Khonds/ JpumA p/ tht 
mariah Sima in India, p P 69, A rift/rr Sociify $f f f kiuL Part 

1 J- E- Fricnd-Pcmra, Totem™ HI* (CftJctkltk, 15051 ^ 40 sf* 
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separation will take place betivcen the two branches of 
the tribe, 1 

Thrgtnta Among the Malua or Mat Khonds there exist certain 
i ^ communeS or confederacies of clans, of which the largest and 
th^KKonrii most influential is known as the Chota Paju or t.hota 
rJren!T Padki. It comprises six clans or rather subclans and 
occupies the centre of the eastern half of the Mai conntry/ 
The following is Mr. Friend-Pereira's account of the totcmic 
system of the confederacy; " The constitution of Choia 
Paju confederacy is peculiar. CA&td Paju or Chatd Ptidkt 
means the six pad# or countries* There arc six territorial 
areas called Muthd (a handful) as follows: Hidumcndi and 
Bakamendi* Gurnalmendi and Grindirnendi, Sand urn end! and 
ButimcndE ; and each of the pairs forms a sub-commune. 
In each of the six mutkds are found families of various 
stocks with different totems as for instance, a dominant 
stock called gajzsvar whose totem is the elephant and whose 
title is mailt#; a stock bearing the title of hmdtv and 
possessing as their totem rfum (a cudgel or heavy stick); a 
stock styled Msoi whose totem l have not been able to 
discover; a stock sumamed pedan who are admittedly 
descended from a pa no and who will not touch the mohri 
(clarionet)— an instrument on which pam musicians play at 
marriage celebrations and other festivities of the Kbonds ; a 
stock styled naiko who worship the pdnji (almanac) as a 
tutelary deity and who have as their totem beta (cane) ; 
a stock called or ihita kmudi (chameleon) who take 

their title from their totem, the bdgoi another mdiiko stock 
who are supposed to be descended from a kumhdr (potter) 
and will not touch the pitnd (potter's hammer) which is their 
totem ; a stock sumamed bekrd who are also supposed to be 
descended from another class of kumhdr —the kl&nrf-kumkar 
-—whose totem I could not discover” a third stock with the 
title mdlih& whose tutelary deity is dti gosdm (Uriya : hath* 
goswn) but whose totem is not very clear ; and lastly the 
servile Rdfiantundi Kb ends who have both the titles mdiiko 

» (Sir) H_ II. Ruley, Trifoi ami K bonds" faurnmt <$ At# AtitiU $+* 
Caiiu Jf t The form r rifi> &**$*/, 1 **«L Part lit. (Cal- 

ytmIm is used by Sir II. II. Riiley* Ctitla, 1 ^ 0 %) pp. 40*?- 
Ihe form Mai by Mr. j. E. Ffieoik 3 J* E- Friend * Pereira, cit. p. 
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and ktimro arid possesas their totem ihe tim&uri —a small 
kettle-drum on an earthenware body which was used in 
former days to summon clansmen to a gathering, All 
the members of these various stocks cannot intermarry 
within the six con fed crated and they form an 

cxogamous group in themselves, being considered, by a 
fiction of course, members of one great brotherhood. This 
cxogainous group of various totem stocks is the goefu of Mr. 

Risley, who was misled into believing that all the members 
of a g&cki were of the same blood," 1 If a member of the 
Chameleon {thifu krandf) dan meets his totemic animal on 
a journey, he wilJ at once turn back and tell his relations in 
an awed whisper, lB 1 have seen our god 11 (Mai fimu imiifty 
Thereupon the priest of the clan will be sent for to offer 
a propitiatory sacrifice and to find out why the deity has 
deigned to appear to the clansman/ 

Another Khoud commune or confederacy bears the Tho tlb 
name of Tin Pari or Borgocha. The name Tin Pari means * Jar ' 

"the three septs or clans" though in fact ihe confederacy ih* Kbauds 
comprises three distinct communes, in each of which are 
found different family stocks. The three dominant septs or 
elans are the Dda Pari* the Kalea Pari* and the Sidu Pari 
In the Khond language dt&i means a twig, and the totem of 
the Dda Pari clan is the twig of any tree* Hence the 
members of the dan will never use twigs in constructing a 
house of wattle and daub, and they will never stay in one of 
the temporary hut* of branches and leaves (Auria) which the 
people generally set up in the fields for the purpose of 
watching the crops; for the Dda Pari think that if they 
slept in such a hut by night they would be carried off by 
tigers. 3 The Sidu Pari clan takes its name from sitfu, which 
in the Khond language means +l they arc not. N Legend 
says that the clan formerly dwelt in caves. When strangers 
approached, the clanspeople disappeared into their caves like 
rabbits in a warren ; hence their name of jiV/it, “they arc 
not' 1 Be that as it may, the Sidu Pari clan will not enter 


1 J. E_ Ffieo4 Pcrefii, Ci Ttiftemllfn 
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9. cave nor dig a holt such as a well or ^ tank. But they 
perform a religious rite, in which a structure like a dolmen 
figures. Two slabs of stone are planted perpendicularly In 
the ground, a third rests on the top of them, and the whole 
represents a cave within which the priest offers a 

sacrifice,* The totem or the Kalea Pari clan has not been 
ascertained, but they have a legend which appears to be a 
degenerate form of the Swan Maiden or Cupid and l syche 
type of story, which elsewhere ts associated with totem ism. 
They say that a youth hunting in the forest came on a 
group of girls bathing in a mountain stream, and that 
smitten with love of one or more or them he caught up 
Ehdr clothes and disappeared with them into the jungle. 
The girls belonged to his own exogamous group and there¬ 
fore could not he his wives. Knowing that the penalty for 
such an incestuous union was death, he dared not return to 
his village, so he became a fugitive and a wanderer till at 
last he made his way to the Tin Pari country, where he 
founded the Kalea Pan or thief dan. At an annual festival 
or the dan the priest makes a rude flag by tying a piece of 
doth to a pole, which he carries with great solemnity from 
village to village. All the young men and women of the 
dan follow in procession, chanting lewd songs as part of the 
ritual The Rag is then ceremoniously buried in the ground. 
Yet unchastity or incontinence is said to be strictly tabooed 
to both men and women of the Kales Pari clan, who regard 
it as a sacrilege that would provoke the unappeasable wrath 
of the deity. Hence the women of the clan enjoy a reputa¬ 
tion for immaculate virtue." 

OtiMif In another Khond commune or confederacy called 

Khon4 Bengrikia a dominant stock or clan is the Bhcti, who take 

withvie? their name from their totem a rope of twisted straw* 

which on being lit smoulders long and furnishes fire in the 
absence of fucifer matches. The use of such ropes is 
forbidden to members of the clan. 3 Two other communes 
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or confederacies bear each the name of Ath Kombo, and 
each is divided into four sub’communes, of which each in 
turn contains many totem clans. Of these clans a large 
one takes its name from its totem, the ka&sdri or mallard 
duck, and is said to have sprung from an egg of that bird.* 
Another confederacy, which bears the name of Tin Kombo, 
includes toEemic clans which have for their respective 
totems, among other things* the lac insect*, the she-bear, the 
fruit of the sal tree (SA&rm robusta), the lender shoots of 
bamboos, the tree {Bitten fr&ntfosa) on which lac is generally 
cultivated, the horn of an animal, and a woman's loin-doth.* 

As specimens or the totems found among the wilder Khonds of 
the west and in Gumstirarc recorded f**mi (frog), srtisu (snake), 
ft teri (button cjnail), gunferi (lesser florican), dthtk (crow 
pheasant), irfi (mohul: Bnssia tailfotiii) T and suiM (grass). 11 

IE In the matter of marriage prohibitions/' says Mr, 
Friend-Pereira^ "the Khonds appear to have a series of 
exogamic circles that beginning with the smallest unit—the 
gocki or commune—goes on expanding until it reaches a IM 5 
circumference of truly stupendous magnitude in the totem. 

The circle of actual prohibition is the commune, for a man 
may on no account marry within its limits even though it 
consist of widely different totem stocks. He must always 
seek for a wife outside the commune, but subject to certain 
restrictions.* Thus he may not marry a woman of another 
totem stock if she belongs to a commune which is in 
alliance with his own; he may not marry" a woman of 
another commune, whatever her totem may be. if she is 
known or supposed to be or the same blood as himself; and 
lastly he may not marry" a w'oman of any commune, though 
she may be a perfect stranger to him, if her totem is the 
same as his. This prohibition or marriage with a woman of 
the same totem is the most comprehensive or the rules of 
exogamy among the Khonds* 4 


The A suras arc a small non-Aryan tribe of Lobardaga 


1 J, E- Friend-I’mira, "TotetnEim 
nmon^ the Khtnidft, 11 ff ^ 

Atitfir &KHtj ff ifcfep3/ + )™L F*ft 
MI. |Ctlcuti j.. I$d5) p. 4S, 

1 J. F. Friend - V^in, fit. 


p, 49 ^ 

* j. E* Flienid - Pcrcin, */. fit. 
P* 49- 

1 j. E. Friend-Pmira* fiL pp. 
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(Rancha) and the eastern portion of Sarguja, who live almost 
entirely by smelting' iron. They are divided into thirteen 
exogamous and tot curt it dans, namely Aind (an cel), Barm (a 
mid cat)* Basrmr (bamboo), Bdiar (bd fruity Kachan (a 
tortoise), Kaithazvar {kaitha or chkhinga fruit), Ktrkila 
(a bird), Mukruar (a spider). Nag (a snake), RoU (frog), Star 
(jackal), TtY&t (a bird], and Ta/w (a bird). A man may 
not marry a woman of his own clan nor may he cat, cut, 
or injure the plant or animal after which his dan U called. 1 

The Ragdis are a caste of cultivators, fishers, and menials 
of Central and Western Bengal, who appear from their 
features and complexion to be or Dra vidian descent and 
closely akin to the tribes commonly classed as aboriginal- 
ill the district of Bankura, where the original structure of 
the caste seems to have been particularly well preserved* the 
Bagdis are divided into nine endogamous subcases, which 
are in turn subdivided into expgamous dans or septs. 
Many of these clans or septs are totemic T as Ardi (fish), 
Baghrishi (tiger), Kachthap (tortoise) Kasbak (heron), 
Pakbasmita (bird), Pairishi (bean), Fenkruhi (jungle cock), 
Stdrishi or Salttwchh (the sal fish). The totem is tabooed 
to members of the clan; for example, members of the 
Heron dan may not kill or eat a heron ; and members of 
the Bean dan may not touch a bean. A man must marry 
within his subcaste but outside of his totem clan. For 
example, a man of the Tcntulia subcaste must marry a 
Tentulia woman, but a Tortoise man may not marry a 
Tortoise woman. Children belong to their father's clan ; 
for example* the children of a Heron man and a Bean 
woman would be Herons, A widow' may marry' her late 
husband's younger brother, but she is not obliged to do so." 
The rule of clan exogamy is supplemented, as commonly 
happens, by a table of prohibited degrees. Marriage with 
any person descended in a direct line Trom the same parents 
is forbidden as long as any relationship can be traced. To 

* (Sir} It. IL Kisley, Trite t amrf Irndm r *poi T Tot l India* Part L 

Cmln tf i. 35, iL Append^, pp. 1S1, rSi, 184. As to the AtuT* 

p- i. cn-mparc W. IL P, Drinrr, il >uta on 

* (Sir) H. FI. Rtslcy, Tri&a and sum*? Kotannn Triba t J ’ Journal tf fk* 

Casus *f Btn till, l 37, 38, 40, iL A start* Sww& Btngal t IviL Part L 
Appendix, p. 5 ; n£ in Crtam {Oakulta, pf*. 71 a. 
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simplify the calculation of collateral relationship the follow¬ 
ing formula is in use; * Paternal uncle, maternal unde, 
paternal aunt, maternal aunt—these four relationships are 
to be avoided in marriage." Ordinarily the prohibition only 
extends to three generations in the descending line, includ¬ 
ing the person under consideration. 1 

The llhumij are a non-Aryan tribe of Manbhum* Sing- The 
bbtim, and Western Bengal who on grounds of language 
have been classed as Kolarian. They are without doubt vkin w Uk 
closely atLted to, if not identical with the Mundas. Indeed 11 ' “ 
they are apparently nothing but a branch of the M undos, 
who have spread eastward, mingled with the Hindoos* and 
thus for the most part severed their connexion with the 
parent tribe. The Bhumij of Western Manbhum are 

certainly pure Mtindas. They inhabit a country which is 
bounded on the west by the edge of the Chota Nagpur 
plateau and is thickly studded by Mundari graveyards ; the 
present inhabitants call themselves Mnndas or, as the name 
is usually pronounced in Manbhum, M liras ; they speak 
the Mundari language, and they observe all the customs 
practised by their brethren on the tableland of Chota 
Nagpur. For example* like the Kolarians generally, they Their 
build no temples, but worship the deity in the form of a pms 
stone smeared with vermilion in a sacred grove (sarmi) near 
the village. The sacred grove always consists of purely 
jungle trees, such as the saf, and can therefore be recognised 
with certainty as a fragment of the primaeval forest left 
standing, when the rest was felled, to serve as a last refuge 
for the old sylvan deities from the woodman’s axe. Again, Thdr 
like the Mundas of the tableland, the Bhumijs bum their 
dead and bury the charred bonefr and ashes under grave¬ 
stones, of which some are of enormous size. On certain 
feast days the simple folk lay small offerings or food under 
these big stones to regale the dead ; and early next morning 
the victuals are consumed by prowling Hindoos of the 
baser sort But to the east of the Ajodhya range all this 

1 (Sir) Hr H- Rkl«Ti Trifci am/ original at ratu Ctflmr, wamtrx* 

C&tftl tf £tmjpL I- $8. The mml f hufktnt T mtUrr*z r j* fh*r nafa A&AoAf 
fcpmiql^L,. ,M Paiertio! uncle. mittnul rW/ Aat\ See Sir Herbert 

tan etc, “ dc, h in use far ihe »n» KiJcy. TA* FtepU *f Imiia f p. r 56. 
pfjrprM t^n>u G bycn Behar. Id the 
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East tf the is changed, Both the Mundari language and the title of 
have dropped out of use; the aboriginal inhabitants 
Bbumij :l rt of this eastern tract call themselves Bhumij or Sardar and 
wSaiwi Bengalee. Yet the physical features of the race 

\oihL- remain the same; and although they have adopted Hindoo 

003 customs and are fast becoming Hindoos, there can be no 
doubt that they arc descendants of the Mundas who settled 
in the country and received the name of Bhumij from 
Hindoo immigrants* 1 They now worship the Hindoo gods 
in addition to their old aboriginal deities ; but the tendency 
now is to keep Ithe latter in the background and to relegate 
the less formidable of them to the women and children to 
be worshipped in a hole-and-corner way with the help of a 
tribal hedge-priest (Lajw) t who is supposed to be specially 
familiar with their divine tastes and habits. Some of the 
leading men of the tribe, who call them selves Bhuinhars and 
possess large landed estates on terms of police service, have 
set up as Rajputs and keep a low class of Brahmans as 
their family priests; but they cannot conform with the 
Rajput rules of intermarriage and they marry within a 
narrow circle of pseudo-Rajputs like themselves. The rest 
of the tribe, which at the last census numbered over three 
iotaALbm hundred and seventy thousand souls, are still divided into a 
number of exogamous and totemie clans, thus presenting an 
among tik? interesting example of an old non-Aryan tribe which, in 
lehuvmij very act of blossoming out into a regular caste in 

the Brahmanical system, nevertheless preserves the ancient 
savage institutions of totemism and exogamy- Among the 
totem ec elans of the Bhumij arc If adder KurAit/ia (a kind of 
worm), Bkuiya (a fish), Gtdgu (another fish), Hansda (wild 
goose), Htmrvng (betel palm), Jaru (a bird), Rmyab (tortoise), 
Lrng (mushroom). Nag (snake), Qbarsari (a bird), Sairishi 
{sal fish), Sanditya (a bird), Tcsa (another bird), Tumantng 
(a pumpkin), and Tuti (a sort of vegetable), 1 A man may 
not marry a woman of his own clan nor a woman who 


1 (Sir) If. H. KMcy, TnSfcej i wtd im also E. T, DnUoi) n D&fj-iptiw 

CsxjjVj of fittt&il, L LI&-IL&; id m cf pp. 17 j 

in Ctmtoi cf i$o} y Tat L fnxjim 

Ethn^-g+isphii Ajtftthfa* f t p. [49. 4 (Stt) II. If- Kls^p T 7 tf F*$pk ef 

As lo the llhumlj, whrate name is laid /j^Z/a, 94 ; td. r THirt and 

lo qkah ihc children ef ihe sofl/ p Caitttvf B*n $«/* fi* Ajipendix, p. n r 
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come* within the standard Formula Tor reckoning prohibited FYohiLj^ri 
degrees, calculated as a rule to the third generation in t3ie d ' K ™’ 
descending line, though sometimes it is extended to five. 

The Bhtimij deem it right for a widow to marry her iv 
late husbands younger brother or cousin, when that is t * ri,lMr - 
possible. 1 

The Rinjhias are a tribe of cultivators and landholders in Tretcmiim 
the south of the Lobardaga (Ranchi) district, in Palamau, and 
in the tributary states of Gang pur and, Sarguja in Bengal, and ^oeij- uw 
in Patna of the Central Provinces, The Southern Kinjhias i |rvl *‘ lx 
speak Uriya among themselves* but use for ordinary pur 
poses the Hindoo jargon current in Chota Nagpur. They 
are a quiet, unwarlike people with Hat races and black 
complexions, allied perhaps to the As urns or Agariyas. 

They arc divided into exogamotis and totemic clans which 
take their names, for example, from the squirrel, the rat, the 
bull-frog, the tortoise* the crocodile, the serpent, various kinds 
of fish, the hen, the paddy-bird, the kasx grass (SaecAamttt 
sp&tttxntum\ and vermilion (shidnr). The clan name descends 
in the malejine, The Vermilion dan {Sinduria) use vermilion 
at marriage, but the Bamboo clan (llnnsitti) will not touch 
bamboos at a wedding. A man may many two sisters, Mamaf* 
provided he marries the elder of the two first, but not 
otherwise. It is considered right for a widow to marry The 
her late husband's younger brother. 3 

The Dorns are a Dravidian caste of menials In Bengal, Tawtn™ 
Beliar, and the North-Western Provinces, It has been held 
that they arc the surviving representatives of an older, ruder. 
and blacker race who preceded the Dravidians in India* 1 *™ 
some of them being driven by the invaders to take refuge in 
mountain fastnesses and pestilential jungles, while others 
such as the Dorns of Kurnaon, were reduced to perpetual 
servitude. They arc divided Into very many exogamous 
clans. In Bebar these clans seem to be territorial or titular, Refptxi 
but in Bankura their names are totemic, and the members 
of a clan abstain from injuring the animal after which they 
are named. Among their dan totems are the tortoise, 
the cobra, the rat, the bull, a fish (saur) t the JterJirfij bird, 

1 (Scr) H. II. liisJey Tritu rfW a ($w) H. H. Rhlej, ^ rtt. i 134 
Cajftj *f i. 132, 12J. if ., ij. Appendix, p- 
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and a tree ijnahud) from the flower of which a wine b 
made.* 

Tot«nisrci The Gonds h who havc already met us in Central India,' 
arc also to be found in Bengal, where they occur in the 
Tributary States of Chota Nagpur, in the south of Lobar- 
daga ( Ranchi}* and in Singbhuin. Here also they are divided 
□.mi into exogamous and totem! c dans which take their names 

^ UMEF from the tiger, the snake, the tortoise, the buffalo, the horse, the 

hawk, the goose* several kinds of fish, the sea, iron, a bead, 
etc. 3 The Goraits or K omits are a non-Aryan caste of 
musicians, comb-makers, and cotton-carders in the south-west 
of the Lohardagu (Ranchi) district. They are divided into 
exogamous and totemic clans, which indude, among others, 
the Bagh (tiger), the Bar ( Ficus Imika ), Induar (a kind of 
eel), Khalkha (a fish), Kujri (a fruit from which oil is made), 
Sandh (bullock), Sontirki (gold), and Tupmr (a kind of 
bird). Members of the Tirki dan ,+ cannot eat birds born 
blind, nor deep-setting eggs/ 4 The Juangs are a non- 
Aryan tribe of Kcunjhar and Dhenkanai in Orissa who on 
grounds of language have been classed as Kolarian and 
have been thought to be closely related to the Mundas, 
TVimici™ They are a primitive folk, who had no knowledge of metals 
^ foreigners came amongst them. Their language contains 
ih*ir ihilw no word for iron or any other metaL They neither spin nor 
iton'oftitt weave, nor have they ever attained to the art of making 
r™™i the simplest pottery. In their habits they are still semi- 
nomadic, Tor they often shift the sites of their villages and 
occupy isolated huts in the midst of their patches of cultiva¬ 
tion, whilst the crops are on the ground. The agriculture 
which they practise is of the rudest kind. They destroy the 
forest trees by fire and sow a little rice, pulse, pumpkins, 
sweet potatoes, and so forth in the ashes. Their huts are 
tiny, measuring about six feet by eight, and very low, 11 with 
doors so small as to preclude the idea of a corpulent house¬ 
holder " But for the boys there is a separate dormitory at 


1 (Sir) H. H. Riiley, TWAv mil 
G*tf*i if h 140. 242; ii. 

Appendix, p. 44. As to the JJonu m 
North - Wert Irnlim W. Crook e, 
Frtfcj Gttd Caitai ikt A WfA- Jfxflkr* 
/VffinrwrHTJ m $4 £?!*£*, ii. JU tff. 
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the entrance of the village. This [a a building of some separate 
pretensions, built on a raised plinth of earth and containing 
two apartments, an inner and an outer. The boys sleep 
and Che musical instruments of the village are kept in the 
inner apartment Guests and travellers are lodged in this 
building. The tribe h divided into a number of exogamous 
and totemie clans, which take their names from the tigress, 
elephant, buffalo, bear, boar, fox p dog, dove, bee, mosquito, 
paddy, pumpkins, the tobacco flower, various sorts of mush¬ 
rooms, a palm, the jari tree, the mafata tree, hailstones, etc. 

As usual, no man may many a woman of hfs own totemie 
dan. A widow is expected, but not compelled, to marry iv 
her deceased husband's younger brother. 1 Levk*s* 

Another primitive and still pagan folk who retain xbc 


toterni^m are the Korwas, a Dravidiau tribe of Sarguja, - 

Jasbpur, and Falamau. They claim to be the aborigines of 
the country' they occupy, which is a land of hill and dale, 
well-cultivated plains and forest-clad mountains, well suited 
to the mixed population that inhabits it The Korwas, a 
short, dark, hirsute, hut strong and active people, exceedingly 
wild and uncouth in appearance, cling to the highlands, where 
they lead a savage and almost nomadic life. They live in 
detached hamlets or solitary' huts, sometimes perched on the 
ledge of mountain precipices in spots which, seen from 
below, might appear accessible only to birds. The men hunt 
and the w omen dig for roots. But they also practise a Th eir md* 
primitive form of agriculture, clearing away the jungle and J* 
tilling the virgin soil for two or three yearn, then deserting 
the place as the land becomes exhausted and moving their *** 
homesteads further into the depths of the forest. Their 
principal crop is a kind of pulse called arfair {Cujanus tndk *tr). 

It is reaped in December, and the savages then celebrate rhdr 
their harvest home with extravagant revelry, drunken dances, 
and unbridled debauchery. They also sow' summer rice, * 
vetches, millet, pumpkins, sweet potatoes, yams, and chillis. 

The hoar frosts, which in the cold weather lie thick and 
white on the ground almost every morning, forbid the 


1 [Str] Ik H. Rpslcy, Trifit j #W Dtjnifftvt Eihntligy */ pp. 

Ckrtu *f Bexgnfi l jjo, 352, 353 : iL 152 jpf. 
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growth of winter rice on these high upEands. The claim 


of the Korwas to be the aboriginal inhabitants of the 
country is supported by die circumstance Lhat the priests 
whose duty it is to propitiate the old local deities arc always 
Totem™ chosen from their tribe. 1 The Korwas arc divided into a 
number of exogamous and totemic dans. Among the 
w totems of the clans are the tiger, the snake, the parrot, the 
Kcm***. W] y the ktrktfa bird, two kinds of eel, a fish, 

the mango, a jungle fruit, myrabolam, unhusked rice, 
ploughs, and pestles for pounding grain To what extent 
the totems are tabooed to members of their respective clans 
is uncertain. The general tendency h for such prohibitions 
to fall into disuse, and the only rule which really holds its 
ground is the one which forbids marriage between persons 



whose clan-name is the same," 

The Kumhars are the potter caste of Bengal, Bchar, and 


TetetniHri 

aitd 


Orhsa, There is a wide difference of opinion among our 
innobg th* authorities as to their traditional parentage. As regards 
Ktunteu's. CXO g RTTl y t j ie practice of Kumhars differs greatly in different 
parts of the country ; for example, in Eastern Bengal, where 
the Mohammedan influence is strong, only one or two dans 
are known to the caste and marriage within the dan is 
permitted. On the other hand the Jagannathi Kumhars of 
Orissa, who hold a fairly high social position in that 
province, are subdivided into the following exogamous 
clans:— Kaundinya (tiger), Sarpa (snake), Nad (weazel), 
Geru (cow), Mudir (frog), Bkad-bkadria (sparrow)* and 
r«P«i Karina (tortoise). The members of each clan shew their 
hJici^T respect for their totemic animal, whose name they bear, by 
not killing or injuring it and by bowing when they meet it 
Moreover* the whoic caste abstains from eating, and even 
goes so far as to worship, the sal fish, because the rings on 
its scales resemble the potter's wheel* the symbol of their 
craft The Khatya Kumhars in Orissa have only one dan 
and are therefore really endogamous, having no other clan 
to marry into. Their single clan bears the name of the Vcdic 
Rishi Kasynpa^ and they venerate the tortoise (ktiMutp). This 

■ E- T. On] tun* Descriptive EihHi>' Brag#! i. S ■ I'S*3-- 
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lends weight to the plausible conjecture that many of the lower 
castes in Bengal who are beginning to set up as pure Hindoos 
have taken advantage of the resemblance in sound between 
huMap and kasyap {thh and $ both becoming sh in 
colloquial Bengalee) to convert a totemic title into an 
eponymous one, while they went on to appropriate as many 
of the oxogamous Bra hen an Seal clans igoirad) as they 
thought fit 1 In Lohardaga some of the exogamous Kunihar 
clans take their names from the elephant, a river- fish, the 
Fiats Indicay and kami grass . 11 

The Mals are a Dravidian caste of cultivators in Totemsssti 
Western and Central Bengal, Many of them are employed 
as village watchmen. They profess the Hindoo religion and 
no vestiges of an older faith can now be traced among them, 

The most primitive members of the caste are to be found in 
Bankura, where they lire divided into five exogamous dans 1 
named after the tortoise, the snake, and various birds. In 
Midnapur and Manbhum the Mai dans take their names 
from two sorts of fish and a bird. Among the Mab of 
Western and Central Bengal the primitive rule of exogamy 
is in full force* and no man may many a woman of the 
same tQtemtc clan as himself Prohibited degrees are 
reckoned by the standard formula calculated in the 
descending line to five generations on the father's and to 
three on the mother's side.* The Mauliks are a Dravidian 
caste of Manbhum and Western Bengal. They are divided 
into at least four exogamous dans* all of which are totemic. 

The totem of one clan is a tree-rat, of a second a rock- 
snake, of a third another kind of snake, and of the fourth a 
small red bird with a long talk !No man may marry a 
woman of his ow r n totemic dan, nor a woman who falls 
within the usual formula for reckoning prohibited degrees , 4 
The Farhaiyas are a small Dravidian tribe of Falamau* 
divided into nine exogamous and totemic clans with the 
tiger, the cobras the vulture, the crow, the grasshopper, the 
bloodsucker, etc., for their totems . 5 Their features are 

3 (£Sr| It, II. Kialey* Trifct amt 4"< 49r aid Apfwticti*, (1.97. 

Cm* 1 ttf Ik#£al+ i 517 530 J-y. 4 (Sif) H. H. Kii]cy + tit, lL Sj. 
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Turanian* but they speak the Hindoo language and affect 
Hindoo customs. though they retain practices which genuine 
Hindoos regard ivith disgust and abhorrence . 1 2 * * * * * * 
m.llmh;ll In concluding this survey of totemism and exogamy in 
wTm Bengal it deserves to be stated ex press iy that within that 
f iu».j In province no single case has yet been found of a totemic clan 
ltenfia,r ‘ which is inherited in the maternal line. Ail the totemic 

peoples of Bengal observe paternal* not maternal, descent of 
their dans and totems * 9 


Tlic k hojHi* 
of; Auitik 


Thrir 

OpjgTjii^F'. 
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Mongotuu 
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§ 8. Tutemism find Eivgamy in Assam 

Among the hill tribes of Assam, who have retained 
many primitive customs and beliefs, the Kbasis or Khasias 
appear to have preserved a totemie system or something 
closely resembling it 1 They inhabit the Khasi and jaintia 
hiSls^ The origin and affinities of the Kbasis are still 
uncertain, but it has been proved that their language is 
closely akin to the Mon-Khmer* Palau ng* and Wa languages 
in Burma and the Malay Peninsula. This raises a pre¬ 
sumption that the Khasts arc of the same stock as the tribes 
who speak these tongues , 1 They have strongly marked 
Mongolian features, namely oblique eyes, a broad bridgcless 
nose, high check bones, a short head* and little or no beard* 
In person they are short and stumpy* but sturdily built, 
especially about the calves of the legs. Even the women 
can cany heavy loads which natives of the plains could 
hardly lift* Their disposition is cheerful, and their habits 


1 E. T. Prilon, DfjmjHive Efkn#- 
*f Iknxah p, 131. 
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industrious, 1 They subsist chiefly by agriculture and live in 
villages, the sites of which are seldom changed. They are 
industrious tillers of the soil and well know the uses of manure. 

Among line crops which they raise arc rice* maize, millet, yams, 
potatoes, plantains, lemons and oranges’ With regard to 
their social organisation Mr* E. A. Gait writes as follows:— 

'"The Khasis are subdivided into an immense number Mr i. a 
of exogamous clans or septs. The theory is that these l] lil i n ■ !jl 
clans are composed of persons descended from the same^oi^ 
female ancestor, and intermarriage between persons of the 
same clan is strictly forbidden. The meaning or the names 
used to denote these septs is not always known, but so far 
as I have been able to get translations, they may be divided 
into four main classes >— 

iL (a) Totemhti^ such as the pumpkin clan, the crab dan, Cbun.-mw* 
the monkey clan, etc. In these eases it is supposed thatj^" 1 
the ancestor of the clan came from a pumpkin, crab, or a wtem* 
monkey* and I am informed that the totem was formerly 
taboo to the persons designated by it. Nowadays, how- 
ever, the old traditions are losing their hold upon the people, 
and the taboo is no longer strictly enforced. 

“ (fi) Nmux indicative of origin* such as Khar Sbifot 
(people of Sylhet), Khar Akor ("polite Bengali % etc. In 
former days, before the British occupation, raids were con¬ 
stancy being made on the people of the plains, and their 
women were carried off as slaves* The offspring of these 
slave women, who were also looked upon as slaves, were 
known by ihc name of their mother, which thus became a 
new dan name. Clans with names denoting this origin 
are very common throughout the hills, and this no doubt 
accounts for the deviations from the general Mongolian type 
of face which are occasionally to be noticed, 

1 W JVki m names applied to the original ancestor* such as Ntekn™* 
Halit (white), Dukli (selfish), Klim (adultery), Khrawjli 01 
(great abomination), etc. 

M W) Occupational, as, for instance, the blacksmith clan, n.^ 
the Bania clan, and a few others. denied 

from 00en- 

t'h'tl Fiim, 

1 Cmmi if Jnrf*** k /< 5 p/ t Assam, by * Majcir P. Ji, T- Gunion, Tfa 
EL A. Gait, vat. j. (Shilldnfi, iS^a) A'&xrii* pp. 26, 33, 39 w , 433 j™. 
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TIm dm u Each clan comprises on an average from 100 to rooo 
ainemt*ers p the larger ones being again divided into subclans, 
cUn% 1 have not been able to make out the utility or object of 
the latter, as the rule of exogamy is Invariably applied to 
the larger or main clan, I may note, however, that the 
same tendency of the old exogamous groups, to subdivide 
themselves into new ones, is noticeable amongst many 
other tribes, eg. the Mikir^ Garos, La lungs, etc." 1 

A remarkable feature of the Khasi social system is the 
™y he prevalence of mother-kin instead of father-kin, which obtains 
almost universally elsewhere in India. Among the Khasis 
a woman Is always head of the family, So long as a man 
remains in his mother's house, whether he be married or 
single, he is earning for her family (Jtur), and his property 
goes at his death to her or, failing her, to his grandmother. 
A Tnun-'t Should both his mother and grandmother be dead, his 
5 ^ tCrs inherit his property, and next to them his sister's 
children. children. Thus in practice, as usually happens under the 
system of mother-kin, a man is more nearly connected with 
his sisters children than with his own. His brother's 
children can never be his heirs, since they belong to a 
A mam^J different clan. When a Khasi has left hh mother's house 
and gone to live with his wife in her mother's 3 souse, as 
is the usual custom, then his property descends to his wife 
and her children, with the exception of his personal ornaments 
and clothing, which go to his own brothers and sisters. All 
relationship is reckoned through the woman, not through the 
man. Children belong to their mothers dan, and even the 
chief or king (Stem) Is succeeded by his mother's or his 
sister's child, not by his own. His own offspring belong to 
their mother's dan, inherit her property, and bear her family 
name. There is nothing to shew that among the K basis 
this system of mother-kin is derived from polyandry'; for 
polyandry neither exists among them at present nor 
survives in their traditions.^ 
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The principle of the exogamy of the dan is very strictly 
observed by the Khasis. " As the clans are strictly exo- ■>* 
gamous, a Khasi cannot take a wife from his own clan ; to 
do this would entail the most disastrous religious, as well as 
social consequences. For to marry within the clan is the tv majiy 
greatest sin a Khasi can commit, and would cause ex- m 
communication by his kinsfolk and the refusal of funeral 
ceremonies at death, and his bones would not be allowed a iin 
resting-place in the sepulchre of the clan.” 1 The crime of 
marrying within the clan (Afcr) is called kaba shmg sang ; 
it admits of no expiation," 

With regard to the question whether the Khasi elans Tomdi 
are totemrc, Major Gurdon observes that some of them bear ' ,,lrn,iim 
the names of animals or of trees, such as the Skrith or kK. 0 " 
Monkey clan, the Tham or Crab clan, and the DUngdeh 
clan. This last clan takes its name from the dietigdoh tree, 
because their first ancestress is said to have kept a huge 
drove of pigs, which she fed in a large trough hollowed out 
of a diengdah tree.* We also hear of an Oak dan among 
the Khaats; 4 nor is this unnatural, for there are beautiful 
oak forests in part of the Khasi country, indeed the oak and 
the rhododendron are the principal trees in the woods, 1 How¬ 
ever, "the members of these dans,” says Major Gurdon, “do 
not apparently regard the animals or natural objects, from 
which they derive their names, as totems, inasmuch as they 
do not abstain from killing, eating or utilizing them. The 
names of these objects are connected generally with some 
story, concerning the history of the clan, but there is no 
evidence to show that the clans-folk ever regarded the 
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above animals or objects as their tribal totems.” 11 Never¬ 
theless, some of the Khasi dans still observe taboos which 
may be relics of totemtsm, Thus the Nongtathiang clan 
may not eat lemons; the Khar-umniud dan must abstain 
from pork; the royal {Sum) family of Cherra may not cat 
dried fish, and the royal (Sui/i) family or Myllicin taboo 
pumpkins^ A further trace of totem ism may perhaps be 
detected in the superstitious objection entertained by some 
Khasi individuals and families to different kinds of food, 
which they will not allow to be brought into their houses. 
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A tribe of Assam who resemble the Kliasis in their 
combination of exogamy with mother-kin am the Garos. 
They occupy the extreme north - west portion or the 
mountainous tract which extends from Cape Ncgrais to 
the Brahmaputra, Their ethnical affinities are uncertain. 
They have no traditions of a migration, and the only peoples 
with whom they claim kinship are the B&tS and the 
English. 1 The Garos subsist by a rude form of agriculture, 
raising crops of maize, ride, cotton, and millet’' 1 hey are 
divided into a number of exogamous clans called mafaris. 
which Dalton says may be translated 1J motherhoods,” The 
descent of the Garo, as of the Khasi, clans is in the female 
tine, children belonging to the dan of their mother, not 
to that of their father, A man may not marry a woman 
of his own ctan (mtiAari)■, but must take his wife from 
one or the clans with which his family have from time 
immemorial exclusively allied themselves. Some of the 
noblest families have only one dan with which, as a rule, 
they may intermarry. 11 With the Garos, as with the 
Khasis, the wife is the head of the family and through 
her all the family property descends. " Among Garo 
families," says Sir W. W. Hunter, - women enjoy a power 
and position quite unknown among more civilised tribes 

• Major I", R. T. Conic*. Tit id . in Jmmel t>/ tit Antirtfetcgkel 
j yWr/ pp, 6 C *f. fmtUmit, it (lS» 0 > p. 295 - Compare 

J Major I*. K, T. Cordon, tp. tit. E, T, Italics, Dtttriptm Etkatlagy sj 
p. t $9, Btngti, p. 17 • 
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anti peoples," “ However the contract is entered upon ” 
says Mr. K, A. Gait, “ it is agreed that the woman occupies 
the superior position. The husband enters her mother's 
(amity, and the children belong to her clan, and not to that 
of the father. All property goes through the woman, and 
males are incapable of inheriting in their own right." A Mamaer 
remarkable custom observed by them is that a man who 
marries the favourite or, according to another account, the taw. ' 
youngest daughter of a household has to marry his mother-in- 
law in the event of the death of his father-in-law, and through 
her he succeeds to all die property, which thus descends in 
the female line. It is consequently not uncommon to see a 
young Garo introducing as his wife a woman who is old 
enough to be Ids mother, and who is in point of fact his 
mother-in-law and sometimes his aunt to boot. Sons 
inherit nothing from their parents, and have to look to the 
family into which they marry for their establishment in life. 

A young husband takes up his abode with his wife in the 1 m, n 
house of her parents. “ It would certainly appear,” says 
Colonel Dalton, “from the social customs of the Caros that pawno. 
their great lawgiver must have been a female. The men 
do much of the heavy work and all the fighting, and are so 
far not deprived of their natural obligations as the stronger 
animal, but in other resjKCts they are dependent on the 
females." 1 As a consequence, perhaps, of the social super!- 1, fte 
ority of women among the Garos it is regularly the girl, not vrani:in ' 
the young man, who makes the proposal of marriage min. wto 
Indeed it is her duty as well as her privjlege to do so.T" 1 ' 5 *’*? 
Any infraction of this rule is summarily and severely hirri, ' Kr 
punished. If it transpires that a youth has so far forgotten 
the modest reserve natural to his sex as to ask a maiden to 
marry him, the whole of her clan resents it as a blot on 
their scutcheon which can only be washed out by pig's blood 
and copious libations of beer to be paid for by the dan of 
the abandoned culprit, 3 

The information at Mr. Gait's disposal did not enable him 


1 E. T. Dalton, Damptivt Etkn*. Attam, by EL A, Gait, vol. I. {ShiHcac, 
'■>©’ </ Emgal, p. 6 ji (Sir; W. W. 229 . 
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imLi,uiH ns to say whether the exogamous clans {m&karis) of the Garos are 
MioteemHfn tole mic or not, 1 but that they are in Tact totem I c is rendered 
probable by the following statement of Sir Herbert Risky, 
which summarises the evidence tor the existence of fcotemism 
in Assam. He says-. 11 In Assam the Garos have monkeys, 
horses, bears, mice, lizards, frogs, crows, pumpkins, and a 
number of trees among their totems ; the Kaduuris recognize 
as totems the tree snail, the muga insect, the sesamum 
plant, the knmru or giant gourd, and the tiger. Members 
of the tiger sept have to throw away their earthenware 
utensils by way of atonement when a tiger is killed. The 
louse and the buffalo are the only animal tote ms on record 
among the Khasi ■ the Kuki have the dog * the La lung 
eggs, fish, and pumpkins ; the Mikir totems appear to be 
mainly vegetable. Our information, however, on totem ism 
in Assam is extremely scanty, and the subject requires 
further investigation/' 2 


The Lalungs are a tribe or Assam whose members are 
and found chiefly in Nowgong and the two adjacent districts* 
{S*n the Khass and Jaintia Hills and Karnrup. In regard to 
Amwg Ujc their social organisation Mr* E. A. Gait tells us that 11 the 
' La]ungs arc divided into a large number of exogamous 

groups or pArids, which again arc subdivided into smaller 
groups. It is difficult to get at the meaning and origin of 
the terms used to designate these groups. Amongst those 
recognised 1 find the * bamboo, the ‘ hill peak, and salt in 
use as clan names. The explanation given in these cases, 
which is probably merely a guess, is that the founder was 
The Whit** born on a hill, in a salt-box, etc. The only undoubted case 
Pamp4dft ^ totem j sm w hich I have found is that of the k/mra sa/i or 
white pumpkin dan, who will neither eat, grow, nor even 
touch the gourd after which they are named. Another clan 
is named after the trta/i fish, and another is said to be 
descended from two girls who had oflTendcd Mahadco, and 
were in punishment converted into Lalungs. 

The usual custom in regard to mam age is for the 
parents of the girl to find a husband for her and take him to 

1 E. A, Ciit* Ar. 
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their house as a member of their family* The offspring of Murray 
such a marriage enter the clan of the mother. Sometimes, 
however, girls arc enticed away ; and when this is the ease, Uiunts 1 
they enter their husband's clan, together with any children 
that may be bom to them. The litis ban d either pays a 
sum of money to the girl's parents as compensation for the ^^iLi 
girl, or else makes over to them the first female child that iJ <^n 1 
is bom of the marriage. In Kamrup it is reported that 
children in all cases enter the father's clan, and in the dual 
practice in vogue amongst the I .alungs of Nowgong it is 
possible that we witness the process of change from the 
maternal to the paternal method of reckoning relationship 
which has already been completed amongst the La lungs of 
Kamrup and the Kacharis of the whole of the Brahmaputra 
Valley but which has not yet commenced amongst the 
Garos. 

" In the Khasi and Jalntia Hills and the more remote Oms™ 
portions of the Nowgong district, the unmarried male h lj: ^ s 

T 1 , iifimamcd 

La lungs reside m a common house, or bachelor's chatty n™. 
similar to that found in Garo arid Naga villages. In this 
respect, also, the Lalungs appear to be In an interesting 
state of transition, as the practice is no longer in vogue in 
Kamrup and the more accessible portions of Nowgong," 1 

The Native State of Manipur is situated In the eastern Thr 
portion of Assam, bordering on Upper Burma. It embraces cf 

an Immense variety of climate and scenery, ranging from ^ 
lofty mountain peaks to hot swampy valleys. Tea IS tuuntry. 
indigenous to the hills ; india-rubber grows in profusion ; 
about twenty different species of oak have been observed, 
and forests of huge teak trees form a natural source of 
wealth. The lakes and hills abound with wild-fow l and 
game. The natives call themselves MdtlicisL They are a their 
people with Mongoloid features, and speak a language allied 
to the Tibcto-Bunman family of speech. Their affinity with cthnW 
the wild hill tribes such as the Nagas and Kulds seems to n * Bm,3ea ~ 
be well ascertained, though they have advanced considerably 
beyond these savages in mental refinement and material 

1 Cmms t?f India, f$$f t An*m t by L A, (lair, vd. L |SfaillDng, 
p. 331. 
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civilisation. Having adopted the Hindoo religion in the 
eighteenth century, they now claim to be Hindoos by 
descent. They subsist chiefly by agriculture ; rice is at 
once their principal crop and their staple article of food. 
The countless streams which gush from the foot of the 
mountain ranges fertilise the soil and produce abundant 
harvests even when in the more open parts of the valleys, 
away from the hills, the land is parched with drought, 1 

The Meithds are divided into seven exogamous clans, 
which bear the names of Nirigthaja, Kumul. Luang, Angom, 
Moirang. Khabananba, and ChengleL The vernacular name 
for such a dan is salrL Each dan includes a number oi 
subordinate groups or subcians called jmmnaAs t the number 
varying from a hundred and fifteen in the Ningtlmja or 
Royal clan to seventeen in the Khabananba. Tradition 
runs that there were formerly ten clans, but that two or 
three have become extinct. Each clan has its head {j>iba) Y 
who is sometimes called its king (ningthoit). The general 
rule that no man may marry a woman of his own clan is 
supplemented by another which forbids him to take a w r ife 
from his mother's dan. Further, certain of the clans are 
or were formerly forbidden to intermarry'. Thus Angoms 
might not marry Rhabananbas, Moira tigs, or Luangs: 
the Luangs might not take their wives from among the 
Kumuls ; and the Moirangs were forbidden to many both 
into the Khabananba clan and into one or two families of 
the Chcnglei dan. The family of Morning Laipham seems 
to have been prohibited to the Ningthaja clan,, but the case 
15 obscure, and the prohibition, if it existed, is the only one 
which affected the Ningthaju A widow may remarry , but 
not with her deceased husband's brother. 3 Children belong 
to the dan of their father. 8 

Each exogamous clan of the Meithcis has an object 
which is tabooed {nanmngba) to it; and the members believe 
that tf they were inadvertently to touch one of these objects. 
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they would die a mysterious death or suffer from some 
incurable, incom prehen si hie disease, pine away, and die. Such 
tabooed objects may provisionally be called totems. The 
totem of the Kingthaja clan is a reed ; that of the Moirangs, 
a buffalo ; that of the Kumuls, a fish. 1 The totems of the 
four other clans are not recorded. Further, special taboos 
may be created according to circumstances. Thus, if a man 
falls from a tree, the elders of his dan may gather round 
the tree and solemnly declare that it and even ail trees of 
the same sort shall henceforth be taboo (tttimungb&) Lo the 
clans people. This is known, for example, to have happened 
to a particular mango tree, from which a man fell and was 
killed. Again, near ImphaL the capital, are two fine pec pul 
trees, between which no man of the MoErang clan would 
dare to walk, because the bones of Mai rang men w r bo 
perished in a great battle long ago are said to lie beneath 
them. 2 Further, each clan as a rule worships its eponymous i: h hn 
ancestor For example, the Luang clan worships Luang *" r ^ 1 ’,^ 
pokpa, and the Khuman elan worships Khuman pokba. anc^t.w 
However* the worshipful ancestors of two clans, the 
Ningthaja and the Angom, appear not to be eponymous; 
for the Angom clan worships Purairomba, and the Ningthaja 
dan worships Fakhangba* otherwise called Nongpok Ning- 
thou, " the King (ningthm} of the Fast.” This last worship¬ 
ful ancestor is believed to appear from time to time to men 
in the form of a snake. 1 These facts seem to shew that the 
Meithcis to some extent combine tote mi sm with the worship 
oT ancestors. 

These are all the indications of tofcemism combined with 
exogamy which I have noted in Assam. But on the other F^.inny 
hand the custom of exogamy is practised in that country by 
.tribes which do not* or at all events which arc not reported, pm=**m* 
to have totem ism besides. Nearly all the hill tribes 
Assam, indeed, are divided into exogamous elans. Each A:iiam 
clan traces its descent from a common ancestor, and 

1 T. C- HodKUl* Tkt Miitkeii* p, Attfkrtj&hgital iHititutt* (I901 \ 
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marriage within the dan is forbidden. In most tribes 
descent is counted in the paternal line, the children belong¬ 
ing to their father's dan ; but to this rule, as we have seen, 
there are two notable exceptions in the Garos and Kbasis, 
who practise the system of mother-kin as opposed to father- 
kin. 1 Among the tribes who are divided into exogamous 
dans whh descent in the paternal line are the Mikin' the 
Dad as, who inhabit the hills north of Darning and Lakhim- 
pur; the Deort Chutiyas ; and the ftaga tribes, such as the 
Angamis, the Aos, and the Sernas. 3 Among the Angamis 
each village is inhabited by many exogamous clans, between 
which great rivalry exists. In the old days blood feuds 
and fights were common between the dans of the same 
village ; indeed it is said that they were far bitterer than 
the feuds between the villages. In the village of Kohima, 
which contains seven clans, each dwetling in its own quarter, 
a party from another village has been known to massacre 
all the members they could find of a particular clan, while 
the members of the other dans stood looking on without 
making the least effort to stop the slaughter/ '1 he institution 
of large common houses in which the unmarried men pass 
the night exists among the Naga tribes, for example, among 
the Aos and the Scmas, Such houses are called morangs ; 
they are adorned with the trophies of war and of the chase, 
particularly with human skulls ■ for the Nagas, like the Dyaks 
of Borneo, used to be passionately addicted to head-hunting. 
Most of these ghastly trophies they obtained not in fair fight 
but by treachery, often lurking about a hostile village to 
decapitate defenceless women and children when they went 
out to draw water; for the skulls of these poor wretches 
entitled their cowardly murderers to all the honours of war. 
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jjj, Q> Tht L-lassijicat&ry System tif Rflaiitmskip in India 

From the foregoing survey of totemism in India wetw™ 
gather that this remarkable institution, combined as usual ^ frllliy 
with exogamy, is widespread among the swarthy, almost 
black aboriginal race called Dravidian, with their squat have 
figures, dark eyes, and broad ncgro-like noses, who represent 
the most primitive type of man In India and occupy the U i L jPenally 
oldest geological formation in the country, to wit, the medley 
of forest-dad ranges, terraced plateaux, and undulating plains Dravi-iians, 
which stretches from the Vindhya mountains on the north 
to Cape Comorin on the south 1 Indeed the evidence seems ^bitwvts 
to justify us in inferring that at one time or another totemism 
and exogamy have been practised by all the branches of this 
numerous and ancient people. Though some of the branches 
now speak languages^ namely the Murid a of IsoUanan. and 
the Dravidian proper, which differ fundamentally from each 
other, 14 yet tribes of both branches arc found to be totemie 
and exogamous ; In other words, the customs of totem ism 
and exogamy cross the linguistic boundaries which divide 
the Dravidian stock and unite the members of that great 
family by the bond of common institutions. The Dravidian 
speech proper includes, amongst others, three great languages, 
the Tamil, the Tetugu, and the Canarese, and from the 
preceding survey it would seem to follow that totem ism at 
the present day Is more prevalent among the Telugu-speak mg 
than among the Tamil - speaking and Canarese - speaking 
branches of the Dravidian family,® Jt appears doubtful 
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It dmitrt- whether totem ism proper is practi.wd by any race of India 
fuL ^ h:Lhjr except the Dravidiam We have indeed found sonic rcsem- 
blances to Et in combination with exogamy among the 
fnr"Uin rice Mongoloid peoples of Assam/ but it is not certain that these 
pxcqiE th- resemblances arc proof of the actual existence of the institu- 
11JC1111 tiem, Exogamy, but not totemism, is practised by the 
Aryan race in India ; for the Brahmans, Rajputs,, and other 
high castes among the Hindoos are regularly divided into 
exogamous dans or septs (g&tras or g&ts\ and the rule that 
no man may marry a woman of his own clan (gofra or g<?() 
is strictly observed/ So far as I am aware* no other Aryan 
people besides the Hindoos is certainly known to have 
regulated marriage by a rule of exogamy. Can it bo that 
the ancestors of the Hindoos borrowed the institution from 
the aborigines with whom they came into contact when they 
settled in India ? 


The Having found totem ism and exogamy firmly established 

MmUhop 111 amorl I I he Dra vidian peoples of India, we may expect to 
as untied, find these institutions accompanied by the class! ficatory 
to!rmum systecn of relationship ; for, so far as we can see at present, 
einpans) it may be laid down as a general rale, that every people 
fILm' who practise totem ism and exogamy count their relationships 
fioiEary according to the cbssificatory system. To this rule the 
KZ-° Dra vidian s are no exception ; for the family systems of the 
' hl P- Tamil-speaking, the Telugti-s peaking, and the Canarcse- 
speaking branches or the Dravidtan stock have been 
accurately recorded, and all three arc classificatoiy, agreeing 
with each other not only in general character but an minute 
particulars, though the actual terms of relationship for the 
The most part differ dialectically in the three languages. Further, 
t ^ lc ^ rav *dian family system, as it exists amongst the Tamils, 
vrsteni the Telugus, and the Canarcse* is substantially identical with 
^■u^dyviiih *he family system of the Seneca -1 roquois Indians of North 
ihiu ^Uii- America, 1 which will be described in a later part of this 
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boolc J No two peoples on earth arc more widely separated s,-,-*-™. 
from each other than the Dravidians of Central and Southern oF 

India and the Iroquois of North-Eastern America, Their At™bl 
agreement in the principles and most of the details of a 
complex family system has been justly described by its 
discoverer, L. E Morgan* as 11 one of the most extraordinary 
applications of the natural logic of the human mind to the 
facts of the social system preserved in the experience of 
mankind/ 1 a 

Coming to details, we may take the Tamil system as o^- 
typical of the Dravidian family. As commonly happens 
under the classificatory system or relation ship, there is in J*tw*wWp 
Tamil no term for brother or sister in the abstract These in r, " nn1 
relationships are conceived in the twofold form of elder and 
younger,, and there are separate terms for each. To all 
my brothers and sisters who are older than myself I apply yaunjjn 
the respective terms for elder brother and elder sister; to «^ ^ rF , p 
those who are younger than myself I apply the respective 
terms for younger brother and younger sister. There are 
two synonyms Tor elder brother, namely t&nutfy&n and 
atmfin ; two synonyms for elder sister, namely aAAtlrl and 
tdfm&kqy; two synonyms, for younger sister,, namely 
tmigaiefuki and tangay ; but there is only one term for 
younger brother, namely tam&L Perhaps one set of these 
synonyms was originally used by the males and the other by 
the females ; but be that as it may, the two sets are now 
employed indiscriminately.’ 

In the generation above his own a Tamil man applies Clo¬ 
the same term tdkkdppiln, u father/' to his father, to his 
father^ brothers, and to the husbands of his mother's sisters, Tamil for 
distingu^hjng them however as Hi great (pMyfi) father 11 or^hci 
44 little (sfrlyt t) father " according as they are older or 
younger than his father. But, as usually happens under the ^honci, 
classifkatory system of relationship, he applies a different 
term tmbutftt, 49 uncle," to his mother's brothers, l ie applies ^ " " 

L'trrtssn^fiimiy W Affinity vf Jkt 1 Set voL iiL pp, 19 

IinmiutFam£tj\ WiuftinfitOtt, 1871},^ * L* H, Morgan, Amciml S*i*ty+ 
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the same term Ui)\ “mother/' to his mother, to his mother's 
sifters, and to the wives of hLs fathers brothers, distinguish¬ 
ing his mother's sisters from his mother as “ great (pfriyd) 
mother " or “little (sfriyt f) mother 11 according as they are 
older or younger than his mother But, as usually 
happens under the dasslficatory system of relationship, 
he applies a different term afiMi, u aunt," to his father's 
sisters. In his own generation he applies the same terms 
i&maty&r* "'elder brother/' aiicfr/, 11 elder sister/ 1 tambi f 
M younger brother/' and fctngaj, 11 younger sister" to his own 
brothers and sisters* elder or younger, and to his first cousins, 
the sons and daughters, elder or younger, or his father's 
brothers or of his mother's sisters. But, as usually happens 
under the class!ficatory system he applies quite different 
terms to his other first cousins, the sons and daughters cither 
of his father s sisters or of his mother's brothers; these he 
calls hb nutiltrmtin, M male cousin/' and his rnmtUHm\ 
u female cousin/ 1 In the generation below his own he 
applies the same term “ son/ r and mif&Hi, * daughter, 

to his own sons and daughters and to the sons and daughters 
of his brothers. Hut, as usually happens under the classifi- 
catory system of relationship* he applies different terms 
Mfirttm&fcfirt, 44 nephew," and mdrum£k$i> “ niece/' to the sons 
and daughters of his sisters. Again, in the generation 

below his own he calls the son and daughter of his male 

first cousin (the son cither of his father's brother or of his 

mother's sister) t+ my son" and “my daughter"; but the 
son and daughter of his female first cousin (the daughter 
either of his father's brother or of his mothers sister) he 
calls " my nephew 11 and “ my niece" So far, all b regular 
in the Tamil system, but now we come upon an anomaly. 
Aibucraioiw In the generation below his own, a man cal If- the son and 
^ Jtu / T ' m . daughter of his male first cousin (the son either of his father's 

system. lister or of hb mothers brother) not, as we should expect* 

“my son “ and " my daughter," but ** my nephew " and “ my 

niece " ; and contrariwise he calls the children of his female 
first cousin (the daughter either of Ms fathers sister or of his 
mother s brother) not, as we should expect. “ my nephew ” 
and “ my niece,* but “ my son ’’ and " my daughter." This 
variation from the normal pattern of the classificatory system 
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is difficult to explain. It is the only important particular in 
which the Tamil system or India differs from the Scneca- 
[roquois system or North America* which in this respect has 
remained truer to the logical principles or the dassificatory 
system, 1 

Lastly* it may be noted as very remarkable that the CUuiife* 
Singhalese of Ceylon* though they speak an Aryan 
language,' nevertheless possess the dassificatory system ofikm^iip 
relationship. Thus in the generation above his own a 
man applies the same term tiffin u father " to his rather* or c V 1 ^- 
to his father's brothers* and to the husbands of his 
mother's sisters ' and he distinguishes his fathers brothers 
and the husbands of his mothers sisters as 44 great (Joka) 
father*' 1 or 14 intermediate (m&ddvmd) father* 11 or 11 little 
{pU 7 tfhs\ kuJA t or Min 1 father' 1 according as they are older 
or younger than his father. But, as usually happens in the 
classificatory system of relationship, lie applies a different 
term mAwA M uncle" 1 to his mothers brothers and to the 
husbands of his fathers sisters. He applies the same term 
amma M mother' 1 to his mother* to his mother's sisters, and 
to the wives of his father's brothers; and he distinguishes 
his mother's sisters and the wives of his father's brothers as 
11 great mother/ 11 intermediate mother," or * little mother” 
according as they are older or younger than his mother. 

But, as usually happens in the class! fi calory system of 
relationship, he applies a different term nendA “aunt " to his 
father's sisters and to the wives of his mother's brothers. In 
his own generation he applies the same terms stikMnrayA 
tv brother a ' and snkMari u sister 11 to hh brothers and sisters 
and to his first cousins, the children either of his father's 
brothers or of his mother's sisters. But, as usually happens 
in the clasdficatory system of relation ship, he applies different 
terms mas rind u male cousin 11 and ttinA 44 female cousin " to 
the sons and daughters of his mothers brothers and of his 
father's sisters. In the generation below his own he applies 

8 L- It. Systems Sfirmt I.an^toagf rLondon, igKaj, 

mgwmftyfinsf Ajfnitj ef ik* J/mmom it +G ; Sir John’It Pb™, Tht 
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the same terms filial “son” and dttva “daughter" to his 
sons and daughters and to the sons and daughters of his 
brothers. But, as usually happens in the classifi eatery 
system of relationship, he applies different terms bbta 
“ nephew " and lilt “ niece ” to the sons and daughters of 
his sisters. Similarly a woman applies the same terms pftid 
“ son - and duva 11 daughter ” to her sons and daughters and 
to the sons and daughters of her sisters. Hut, as usually 
happens in the dassificatory system of relationship, she 
applies different terms “ nephew " and Hit '* niece " to 
the sons and daughters of her hrothers. 1 As the Singhalese 
apply the same term mfand “ uncle ” to the husband of a 
father's sister and to a father-in-law ; and as they apply the 
same term tund& “ aunt 11 to the wife of the mother's brother 
and to a mother-in-law, we may infer by analogy that a 
man's proper wife is his cousin, the daughter either of his 
father's sister or or his mother's brother." 

So far as I know, the Singhalese are the only Aryan- 
speaking people who possess the classificatory system of 
relationship. This remarkable exception to the rule that 
the Aryan-speaking peoples use the descriptive, not the 
classificatory', system of relationship points to the con¬ 
clusion that the Singhalese, though they arc Aryans by 
speech, are not Aryans by blood, but have at some time 
abandoned their native aboriginal tongue for an Aryan 
language, retaining nevertheless the classificatory relation¬ 
ships, though they designate these by words which may 
or may not be Aryan. This conclusion is in turn 
strongly confirmed by the physical type of the Singhalese, 
which is not that of a pure Aryan breed. On this subject 
I will quote the observations of Sir John B. Phear, Me 
says; “The Singhalese people themselves generally have 
the appearance of being the result of at least an inter¬ 
mixture of an Aryan with some other, yellow-tinted, 
coarsely-built, ethnic clement. It is remarkable that they 
are broad-shouldered, deep-chcstcd, and muscular, with a 
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pronounced calf to the leg, like alI Mongolian peoples, This hypo- 
and unlike the Aryans of India, But their most striking 
peculiarity, perhaps, ss the excessive hairiness of both male by ttw 
and female. The chest of the man often resembles a door- 
mat* and the hair of his head reaches low down his back, a sm K h;iE^. 
feature which attracted the notice of the earliest Greek t^u 
geographers. The lower part of the abdomen also, both in w( 11 1^= 
male and female, is profusely hairy. This extraordinary 
capillaiy development is certainly the reverse of what we 
see in those Mongolian peoples with whom we are best 
acquainted* It seems, however, that the Amos, a T uranian 
race on the extreme east of Asia, possess it even to a 
greater extent than the Singhalese, and that they at an 
early historical period were w idely spread over the islands 
and tracts of country noiv covered by the Japanese, Chinese, 
and Malays, Can it be that the Singhalese arc, by blood, 
in a large measure traceable to an Aino or a cognate origin, 
and that they owe little more than their language* literature, 
and religion to the invasion of Aryans from Upper Bengal, 
of which history tells us ? " 1 

The geographical position of the Singhalese people tiw gw- 
certainly favours the hypothesis that they are an aboriginal 
race who have been driven into their last entrenchments ofthe 
by the pressure of alien invaders ; for they are pent up in 
the southern port Eon of Ceylon 2 while the northern portion Vl ^ thai 
of the island is occupied by a Dravidian population speaking 
the Tamil language, 3 Clearly if the Singhalese retreated p™ 1 
into their present home before the advance of the Dravidians i^i' rd^r 
from the north, they had no other spot of ground to which 
to turn : the next step would have carried them into the 
sea. They must turn to bay or perish. 

1 Sir J*hn il. Phr?ir h 41< 5 . 
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CHAPTER XI 


TRACES OF TOTEM ISM [M THE REST OF ASIA 

No clear While totemism combined with exogamy is widely spread 
f.T'ijir among the aboriginal tribes of India, it is remarkable that 
Miitrnre of no single indubitable case of it has been recorded, so far as 
!nlEfc“ 1 know, ‘ m aU the rast of the vasl continent of Asia, in 
ouuid« ■:i the preceding chapters we have traced this curious system of 
society and superstition from Australia through the islands 
of Torres Straits, New Guinea, Melanesia, Polynesia, 
Indonesia, and India. On the eastern frontier of India 
toternism stops abruptly, and in our totemie survey of the 
world we shall not meet with any dear evidence of it again 
till we pass to Africa or America. If wo leave India out 
of account, Asia, like Europe, Is practically a blank in a 
tote inic map of the world. Whether this absence of 
evidence is due to the absence of the institution, to the 
negligence and supineness of observers, or merely to the 
ignorance of the present writer, is a question which Tutu re 
research may perhaps decide. Here I shall confine myself 
to noting cither the slight hints of toternism in Asia which I 
have met with or the positive statements oT good authorities 
as to the absence of the system in the regions known to 
them. 

Totrmlwtv In the first place, then, though toternism, or something 
fauudin very 'b occurs In Manipur, on the eastern frontier of 
jny tribe India, 1 it has not yet been discovered in any tribe of Burma. 
>A Hum*. Qn .jutjjed 0UT principal authority on the ethnology of 
Upper Burma, Sir J. George Scott, observes : * So far as is 
yet known there Is no tribe which habitually takes Its family 
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name, or has crests and badges taken from, some natural 
object, plant, or animal.'’ 1 It is true that a rule of exogamy 
attaching to family names is observed by the Kachins or “"“W [l * 
Chingpaw, who inhabit the country on the north, north-east. S’", 
and north-west of Upper Burma- Among these people 
there arc at least ninety-seven different names of families, 
and all persons bearing the same family name regard them¬ 
selves as of one blood and will not marry each other, even 
though they may belong to different tribes; but the origin 
of these family names has not been ascertained/ Further, t: llw 
the Chins are divided into forty or more exogamous clans, J 1 " 
called n‘so or 'kitn ; no man may marry a woman of his Buim.7^ 
own clan, but " after the marriage ceremonies are over, the 
wife is initiated into her husband’s clan, and has her wrists 
wrapped round with a cotton-yarn as a witness to all evil 
spirits that she is under the guardianship of the *kutt of 
her husband- So, too, all children, four or five days after 
birth, are admitted in like manner into the 'A-itnr* But 
exogamy alone is no proof of lotemism. Again, many i^tn*. 
fndo-Chinese races of Burma trace their descent from 1>r 
animals, eggs, or other natural objects; but such legends EZ* 
arc not of themselves evidence that the tribes who relate r,r ' * “ 
them arc totemic. even when the legend is associated with a 
taboo, as happens, for example, with the Southern Chins of 
Burma, who are forbidden to kill or eat the king-crow 
which they regard as their parent, because it hatched the 
original Chin egg.* 

J Gazzttrfr ef Bur mu uw./ thr 
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When we pass from Burma to the vast empire of China 
which borders it on the north, positive evidence for the 
existence of totemism is still to seek. On this subject 
our best authority on the religions of China. I rofessor 
j j. M, de Groat of J,cydcn, writes ns follows ; " A strong 
belief in animal progenitors of men, families, and tribes may, 
in any country where the worship of ancestors is prevalent, 
readily lead to methodic veneration of such beasts. Con¬ 
sidering, however, that, so far as we can learn from books, a 
descent from beasts has never been positively claimed by 
the inhabitants of what we may call ancient CEiina proper, 
the existence of ancestor worship in such a garb must In- 
dismissed at once for the provinces north of the \ angtsr.e. 
If we peruse the Song list of Chinese tribal names, we find 
half a dozen names or animals, viz. Bear, Dragon, Horse, 
Cow, Crow, and Swallow ; but, to judge from the researches 
of native authors, they do not point to any alleged dement 
of the tribe * they denote, from an animal ancestor. I he 
two first, which are very rare, are stated to have been at the 
outset individual names, adopted as family names by the 
descendants of the bearers. The Horse tribe, which has a 
much larger number of members, derives this name from the 
first letter of the cognomen of one of its ancestors. Cow, 
likewise a rare surname, marks descent from an individual 
whose cognomen it was ; while Crow or Raven denoted the 
office or office-badge of some ancestor. And Swallow is 
only apparently an animal name, representing in reality 
the name of an ancient country in the present Pehchihii. 
Words denoting wolves or dogs were never in C hina actual 
tribal names. And South-China, the old country of the 
Man, whose mythic pedigree has its root in the dog Dish- 
gourd ? Never have nur studies of books brought us acres* 
anything intimating that the dog is there more especially an 
object of worship than other animals, or a respected do-dam 
whose flesh does not appear in the popular bill-of-fare. 
Zoolatiy, as we shall show afterwards, is a prominent 
feature of China's religion. But the statement must here 
be made that, as yet, we have found no trace in Ibi^ 
of animals being worshipped in their capacity of triba 
progenitors, so that we entertain serious doubts whether 
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any so-called to tern ism exists in East Asia as a religious 
phenomenon/' 1 

It is true that in China, as among the Kachins of Eut^inf 
Burma, a rule of exogamy attaching to family names is "«■<*>,"S 
observed; since no Chinaman is allowed to marVy a China* 
woman who bears his own family or clan name; * but 
exogamy, as I have said, in itself furnishes no proof of 
totemism. There are estimated to be about four hundred 
different family names in China, and among these names 
are words denoting animals, plants, and other natural objects, 
such as Horse, Sheep, Ox, Kish, Bird, Plum, Flower, Leaf 
Rice, Forest, River, Hill, Water, Cfoud, Gold, Hide, Bristles, 
and so on. Custom and law alike prohibit intermarriage 
on the |wrl of people having the same family surname. 

The children arc of the father's family, that is, they 
take his family surname."* Amongst the Y-kia, an 
aboriginal race of Southern China, the same custom is 
observed. Children take their patronymic name (sin) from 
their Tather, and with certain exceptions no persons who 
bear the same patronymic are allowed to marry each other. 1 
Again, the people of Corea arc divided into exogamous clans, — Tg 

each of which traces its descent by primogeniture from a c J a, ‘ 5 in 
single male ancestor. The prohibition of marriage between *" ' 
persons who bear the same dan name ** is more than a law 
with penalty for infraction; it is a traditional custom or 
which the negative is inconceivable." Some of the clan 
names arc those of natural objects, such as Horse, Fish, 

Mule, l’lum, Pear-tree, Willow-tree, Dwarf Nettle (Cedis 
st tuns is), Gold, and Stone; hut we arc told that no totem ic 
devices are used by members of the dans. 1 

In recent years a social system which bears some ktpoiteii 
resemblance to totemism has been reported to exist among ,olrmiMn 
the Lolos, an aboriginal race of Southern China. These "uiwfalT 
people are found in all parts of the province of Yunnan and 

. . _ race <m 
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in a fcIV districts of Kweichow; but the home of their race 
: Scclt,r»h- i» the fetuses of the (treat T»l,.n C 
Mountains they still retain thoi, indcpcndence m a »nnt^ 
as larve as Wales. European travciieis have skirted that 
country but a. yet ™ne have entered it, so^hat our know- 
lcd , TC 0 f die pure Loios is very alight Mr. A Henry, 
stationed at See,nan. a Customs post to the “>“ b “ Yunnan 
has studied the Lotos of that neighbourhood, and it b t# 
Z Z -VC one a notice of their social system -vh,d, 
contains at least some hints of toternism. He writes It 
is interesting then to know that Loio surnames always 
JET* signify the name of a tree or animal or both tree and 
animal and that these are considered as the ancestors of the 
family bearing the name. This name * often archaic. 
*■¥ n<a Thu / die surname Bu-luh-bch is explained as follows 
££ .be Bu-luh is said to be an ancient name for the citron, which i* 
« now known as ki-/w. The common way of asking a person 
ttlt his surname is, is to inquire ‘What is it you dont 
touch ? J and a person of the surname just mentioned wou u 
reolv 'We do not touch the sn-lu or citron. People 
cannot eat or touch in any way the plant or animal, or both, 
which enters into their surname. The plant or animal is 
not however, worshipped in any way. People of the same 
surname may marry if there is no obvious relationship. 
There are, however, groups of two or three surnames, 
amongst whom intermarriage is forbidden, and no exp ana, 
lion of this is given. There are also groups of two or three 
' who are called comrades, and intermarriage 

” £ U favoured. Marine » l«£ *£% 
the father of the boy selecting a wife for his son. She 
brought home by the groom and a friend, and is accom¬ 
panied by her brothers and a number of attendant girl 
Wends. The feast occurs in the father-in-law s house, T 
remarkable peculiarity amongst the Loios is that invari¬ 
ably, some days after marriage, the bride «capcs a "^ * 

home to her lather’s house. ’ The husband Knd. P»j» 
to her father to induce her to return, and if the^c do 
not soften her heart he may go and persuade her u ith a 
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stick. 1 In this account the prohibition to eat or touch the 
object from which the family takes its name is strongly 
suggestive of totemism ; but on the other hand the absence 
of the exogamous rule, which forbids a man to marry a 
woman of his own family or dan, seems to prove that, if 
totemism exists among the I^olos, it is not totemism of the 
common type. 

Again, some hints of totemism have been reported as to t™«s of 
the little-known aborigines of Formosa. Those of them who ° nlU]{[ lbl 
inhabit the mountains and forests in the interior of the 
northern part of the island are sard to be divided into tribes, 
each tribe with its own village, its own name, and almost its 
own language. Further, each tribe or village possesses an ■*** 
animal, under whose special protection the inhabitants believe 
themselves to dwell, and accordingly they keep and feed it m?"^ n 
in a cage. Some will thus keep a serpent, others a leopard, 
and so on. It is possible that these guardian animals are 
totems. The people live in settled villages, which they 
sometimes fortify. The men hunt and fish, using nets and 
hooks; the women till the fields, spin, weave, and make 
excellent mats. Among the crops which they raise are rice, 
millet, hemp, and tobacco. AH unmarried men and lads 
sleep together in a common building raised on posts several for tHin-ar- 
feet above the ground. Here the heads which they took in rind tnen. 
war from their enemies, especially the Chinese, used to be 
hung, and here festivals are held. Sometimes the inhabitants 
of a village observe a fast and a species of taboo {hmng). 
during which no one may enter the village.’ 


When we pass from the vast empire of China to the vast indication* 
empire of Russia in Asia, the indications of totemism which 
meet us are still very few and slight among the many 
heterogeneous races who profess allegiance to the Czar. 

Such indications are reported of the Vukuts, a race of 
Turkish stock in Siberia, who inhabit the district of Yakutsk 
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sirred and the valley of the Len^ 1 Von S t rah !cn berg, a Swedish 
ihrTak t 1 v ™ ter °f the early part of the eighteenth century p who has 
triv* given us a description of Siberia, says of the Yakuts that 
** each tribe of these people looks upon some particular 
creature as sacred, tg: a swan, goose, raven, etc,, and such is 
not eaten by that tribc ( though the others may cat it”" 
Exokmbm The Yakuts are certainly divided into exogenous 
■i™g D *hr sections called aga-msa or “ father-kin ” from aga, " father/' 
v.kLui^ and ttssaf' kin.” A wife must always be taken from another 

stgii-ussa j indeed well-to-do men will not even marry' a wife 
of their own nttsl/g, which is another and usually larger 
division comprising within it from one to five aga-ussas* 
But the nature of these divisions is not defined, and there is 
nothing to shew whether either the uga-usjtt or the mrsfeg 
is identical with the “ tribe Pl spoken of by von Strahlenberg. 
If either identity could be made out, it would go far to prove 
the existence, present or past, of totemisrn among the 
Trace* Yakuts, Further, it would seem that the Yakuts have the 

i^inrj^ classificaloiy system of relationship. For they have no 

wini general word ciLher for brother in general or for sister in 

K* S enera I l hut ^ c y have special terms for eider brother and 

younger brother, for elder sister and younger sister ; further, 
they apply “the term 'child' or -my child' pot only to 
their own proper children* but also to the children of 
brothers, or of sisters, or even to brothers and sisters them¬ 
selves, if they are very much younger/'* Among the 
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Yakuts, furl her, the mutual avoidance of a woman and her Avouu n«- 
husband's relations, and of brothers and sisters appears to^j If J^ s 
be practised to a certain extent* in regard to the latter we |hr 
arc told that “boys ten or twelve years of age do not eat 
with their sisters ; they do not lie down to sleep with them 
on the same bed. The boy is given a separate bed, which 
involves a special expense. They do it apparently not from 
modesty, but in obedience to an ancient prohibition in the 
nature of a taboo. These very sisters,, however, may go 
completely naked, entirely untroubled by the presence of their 
grown brothers ," 1 

Among the Samoyeds wc are told that a man may not Ehogmihil* 
marry a woman of his father's clan, but must marry 
woman of his mother's clan, however near the relationship Sampled*, 
between bride and bridegroom may be? IF this statement, 
which appears to be well authenticated, is correct, it proves 
the existence of exogamy, though not of totem ism. among 
the Samoyed-s. Further* it may be noted that some of the Tribe* 
tribes of the Kara Kirghiz or Black Kirghiz, inhabiting ^™ rTl 
the northern spurs of the Thian Shan range and the high 
mountains from Kashgar on the cast to Khokan on the L 
west, are divided into tribes, some of which bear the names 
of animats. The whole people falls, first, into two divisions, 
namely the Qrrg or the Right and the S&I or the Left, The: 

Ong- or Right division includes six tribes, of which three are 
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named after the stag, the yd low eland, and the great eland 
respectively/ Hut l know of no evidence that these tribes 
are either exogamous or totem ic. 

Among the Gilyaks of the island of Saghatien certain 
marriage custom a are observed which may appropriately be 
noticed in this book. Brothers appear to hold their wives 
to a certain extent in common ; for when an elder brother is 
away on a journey, ids younger brother enjoys marital rights 
over his elder brother's wife ; but the converse does not hold 
good, an elder brother never has arty rights over Ids younger 
brother's wife." Further, the mutual avoidance of brothers 
and sisters is in vogue among the Gilyaks. Boys and girls 
live and play with each other, but when they have reached 
the age of puberty brothers and sisters may no longer speak 
to one other, or if they do apeak it must be with averted 
eyes* Further, it appears that the Gilyaks have the classify 
eatery system of relationship; for we read that “ the villages 
are sn general inhabited by members of one and the same 
family ; every Gifyak comes into the world with so many 
fathers and so many mothers that it is somewhat difficult to 
understand their system of relationships. He always calls 
by the name of yfk , that is. 1 father/ not only his father but 
the brothers and male cousins german of his father; and he 
calls by the name of ymk w that is p 1 mother/ the sisters and 
the female cousins german of his mother. All the children 
of brothers and cousins german arc considered as brothers 
and sisters, and are distinguished by the name of a 

sort of collective name like the word GtsckwisUr in German™ 
The family forms a very sharply limited clan* but marriage 
between relations is not allowed; the father has a great 
authority over his sons, and the oldest brother over his younger 
brothers. The families arc grouped in tribes and boast of 
descending from the same father, and every Gtlyak always 
knows the name of his tribe. When a child is bom into the 
world, he receives a name ; there is 4a cycle of names in each 
tribe, and in the tribe tw r o persons may not bear the same 

* W. RkHoS, SUirun (prefooej- 
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name ; if a child receives a name which is already borne by 
a man still living, the man or the child will die within the 
year. When a man dies, it is forbidden to pronounce Ids 
name ; but when the festival of the bear comes round, at 
which they sacrifice the beast and send him as a messenger 
to die divinity, in order to obtain game and fish in 
abundance, they beat the bear's skin crying out the name of 
the deceased, and from that day the name may be pronounced 
by alt and will be given to a child subsequently born. The 
names or boys arc chosen by the father, who consults with 
the old men of the family on the subject ; they often signify 
* strength,* * courage,* * bravery,* * intelligence,* etc The 
names of women are not necessarily taken from the cycle of 
the tribe,’ 11 

From this account of Gllyak personal names we WiyTfc 
infer that these people assume an intimate connection u> 
between a person's name and his life or soul; and further, W**'” 1 
perhaps, that they believe in the reincarnation of the dead, CJU . tlal i on 
a deceased person coming to life again in the child who d ™ L 
bcars his name. If that is so. the Gilyaks in this respect 
resemble not only the Central Australian aborigines but 
also the Indians or North America, among whom, as we 
shall see later on, a dead person is supposed to come to life 
again or " to be raised up,'" as they sometimes express it, in 
the person of his namesake. 

The inference that the Gilyaks believe the dead to be Bdfcrefii* 
reborn in the persons who bear their names is confirmed by ^ 
the observation that a precisely similar belief is held by 
another people of North-Eastern Asia, the Koryaks, whose 
customs and beliefs have lately been investigated with 
great care by Mr, Waldemar Jochelson. The Koryaks 
think that before a child is born, the Supreme Being, a 
benevolent but rather inert old man who lives up in 
the sky with liis wife and children, sends into the mother’s 
womb the soul of a deceased relative of the child to be born 
again. He keeps a supply of souls suspended by straps 
from the cross-beams of his house ; and as is the length of 
a soul's strap, so will the length of that soul's life be when 
it is reborn into the world, A long strap, a long life, and a 
1 P. LaMil, Um Evsst. I'ftt A SaiWitir iW), W>- t6 S *?■ 
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t^nEdnrii short strap, a short life ; that is the idea. Accordingly 1 as 
-ifTJ^thc 1 soon 35 a child is born, it is given the name of the deceased 
ij-KTsised relative whose soul has been reborn in it. There are various 
wh^Ioui, wa y s identifying him or her. Sometimes the father uses 
fen* been Tor this purpose a divining stone called the Little-Grand- 
I^; n mother* This he ties by a string to a stick and swings it 
backwards and forw ards, enumerating the names of the dead 
kinsfolk both on Ids own and cm his wife J s side of the house. 
When he mentions the name of the one whose soul has 
entered into the baby* the stone swings faster Or he may 
observe the behaviour of the child while the names arc 
being mentioned. If the infant squalls at any name, that 
cannot be the name of the person reborn in it Hut if the 
child stops squalling or smiles at the mention of any name, 
then they know that to be its real name, the name of the 
kinsman or kinswoman who has come to life again in it. 
Then the father takes up the baby in his arms and carrying 
it from the sleeping-tent to the house tells the people t 11 A 
relative has come,' p If any mistake is made in identifying 
the soul which has entered into the new-born child, some¬ 
thing will certainly ail that child ; but the mistake may be 
corrected and the name changed by means of another appeal 
to the Little-Grandmother or other mode of divination, 1 
Ksoguny Lastly, strict exogamy of the dan is practised by the 
Oridh^of Goldi or Golds, a tribe settled in the middle course of the 
iheAiDur, great Amoor River ; and from the following account it 
seems to follow that the organisation of society in exogenous 
clans is common, if not universal, among the peoples of 
Siberia. The tribes of this region were investigated for the 
Jesup Xorth Pacific Expedition by Mr. Bert hold Laufer in 
the years 1898 and 1899, and he reports upon the exogamy 
of the Golds as follows ;— 

Ll The social organization of the Gold is very simple, and 
(hAj) of resembles that of all other Siberian peoples. The whole 
theGcUis. tribe is grouped into dans called rady by the Russians, and 
.t&fa by the Gold. The members of such clans constitute 
patronymic societies. All the families of a dan bear the 

> Waidenmr Jochelson, TJk* Jfayuk, /WAV Exfrdtow, r, tqL fxut Lj» te 
AAtftm 'tJ AfyiAs (I^ydcn New to ihit Bnprtme Bcm£. ht* wife* and 
\atfc, 1905},, r- loo {T&f Jrittp R&rtA family, see iM pp. sq,. 
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same name. For example, in Scndaka, the region between 
Chabarovsk and Vyatskoye, the following names occur most 
frequently; Posaxara, Ojal, Xader, Ferminka, Ax tanka, 

Oninka, Donka, Yukkami, Udinka. Pozar* The members 
of such clans arc scattered over the whole territory occupied 
by the tribe. Some dans have a double name, Thus the 
dan Ax tanka is also styled BddL The names of a great 
many of their clans are met with among the Mangun and 
Amoor-Gityak ; for example, the name Posaxara occurs 
among both these tribes From this fact may be traced 
the race mixture of early times. Marriage is strictly 
exogamic, A man belonging to the clan Perminka ss never 
allowed to take a wife of the same family name." ] 

A Gold buys his wife from her father, and he may have 
as many ivjves as he can buy and keep. When he dies, his ^ ^ ^ 
brother may marry the widow on condition that she consents 
to have him/ 11 A peculiar feature of the Goldian language W 
fa that the terms of relationship are divided into two classes, Jjl^ p 
The names of relatives on the paternal side are different ih* 
from those on the maternal side. Moreover, each of these v0 "' 
classes Is again subdivided, distinguishing terms used for 
relatives older from words for those younger than father or 
mother. The elder brother of the father is called fafd \ his 
younger brother, mkd ; the father's elder sister, dadd, hfa 
younger sister gJmgttH ; the mothers elder sister dddd r her 
younger sister, This distinction between elder and 

younger brothers and slaters points to the existence of the 
dassiheatory system among the Golds. We may surmise 
that the system is widespread among the tribes of Northern 
Asia, though observers have paid but little attention to it. 

Such are Lhe few slight indications or hints of totem ism 
and exogamy which 1 have been able to glean in Asia 
outside the limits of India 1 * * * 5 
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" In view of the now prevalent theory which connects the 
American Indians with the jicaplcs of Northern Asia.it is 
of some interest to observe that the two tribes, the Chukchees 
* ■hnkchrt-, and the Koryaks, who inhabit the part of Asia nearest to 
America, appear to be entirely without both totemism and 
«i N«rth exogamy, the two great institutions* so characteristic of the 
7 ST North American Indians. 1 The striking discrepancy thus 
revealed between the social organisation of these neighbour¬ 
ly peoples in the two continents does not favour the theory 
of their racial affinity. 

,J ™*P But while neither the Chuckchecs nor the Korvaks have 

■iiucjn^ thr totemism and exogamy* ft deserves to be noticed that the 
aniMcn, Chukchees, who occupy the north-eastern extremity of Asia* 
possess a system which has been called group-marriage, It 
wilE be best to describe the system in the words of Mr. 
\V aide mar Boganis, who has Jived among the people and 
made a careful study of their institutions. His account 
applies particularly to the marriage customs of the Reindeer 
Chukchees ; with those of the Maritime Chukchees he is less 
familiar. He says : 

H Grmp'Mnrriagi r.—■ Marriage among the Chukchee does 
not deal with one couple only, but extends over an entire group. 

I he Chukchee group-marriage includes sometimes up to ten 
married couples. The men belonging to such a marriage- 


iribes in ihtf tiirnmiains of Northern 
Totiqain abstain from online ibe fle»fa 
L*f dogs, and ihcj 53 y thus mt off their 
P«p 5 e lost an eye Eh fe nigh looking as 
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iEc U,j0nrtni*rc k £iA*#£nipAtVJx Tvxtin 
S&tmtrimmi (Paris, igoGfa p. 24a, 
file Rctf, J r Iktdwt« believe that he 
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37 * w 

1 The social OTgantsalkin end the 
rettgious EkrlE*& of ihe Chukchees and 
the Koryaks have been carrfally in- 
vest^iied in recent years fay membra 
of the jesup North Pad Gc Expedition. 
I he prime object of which was to ^r- 
lain the clhnieaE relation* between the 
fibnripind races of America and Asia. 
See W T Jachd^n, Jh< Koryak ( Leyden 
anrl New York, looS^ ■ W. Itopams, 
The Ckukthdi [J^jtlcn and New York, 
1904-190$). These works farm vol¬ 
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of ihe Jesup North Pacific L*p*tlition. 
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American Mfltttlnl of Natural History, 
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union are called 1 companions m wives * (itay- itfmgtf). 

Each 'companion' has aright to all the wives of his 
' companion, 1 but takes advantage of In's right comparatively 
seldom, namely, only when lie visits for some reason the 
camp of one or the 1 companions, 1 Then the host cedes him 
his place in the sleeping-room. If possible, he leaves the 
house for the night ; goes to his herd, for in stance. After 
such a call, the companion visited generally looks for an 
occasion to return the visit, in order, in his turn 1 to exercise 
his rights, 

11 The union, in group-marriages, is mostly formed Q rt mp- 
be tween persons who are well acquainted . , . , especially 
between neighbors and relatives. Second and third cousins fanned 
are almost invariably united by ties of group-marriage: 
brothers, however, do not enter into such unions., In ancient am** :iM 
times this form of marriage was obviously a union between 
the members of a related group. In course of time, other ^ninv 
friendly persons began to be included in the union. The 
rite accompanying the formation of group-marriages reflects 
such an origin, for it is intended to give the union the 
character of a tie between relatives, The persons concerned 
make sacrifices and anoint themselves with blood, first m one 
camp, and then, in the other. After that they are considered 
as belonging to one fireside, as do the relatives in the male 
line. According to tradition, group-marriages with persons 
of high standing were much sought after by younger people. 

They would send their relatives as match-makers, and would 
even serve in a strange herd in order to enter such a union, 
precisely as is the custom in individual marriages, 

u The older people, however; were reluctant lo enter the a* * rule, 
group-union with young people, especially if the latter were 
single. The mixing of ages in the group-marriage is not nrntiw* 
approved of. If a married man, on the other hand, has no^^ llhe 
children, but desires to have some, he is anxious to make a ^ 
union with a strong single man. The aversion to including 
bachelors In the marriage-group is primarily based on the 
absence of reciprocity The bachelor gains from entering 
the union, but gives nothing In return. 

,f The inmates of one and the same camp arc seldom 
willing to enter into a group-marriage, the reason obviously 
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being that the reciprocal use of wives, which in group- 
marriage is practised very seldom, is liable to degenerate 
into complete promiscuity if the members of the group live 
too close together. However, many exceptions occur to 
both rules. . . - I have been told that poor people, on 
entering the group-union, are sometimes so friendly that they 
live in one tent, and even in the same sleeping-room - - . 

“At the present time the unions through group-marriage 
embrace practically all Chukchee families. Not to be 
connected with such a union, means to have no friends and 
good-wishers, and no protectors in case of need ; for the 
members of a marriage-group stand nearer to one another 
than even relations in the male line. As pointed out above, 
however, these two ties often coincide, 

u In some cases five or six persons enter into a group- 
marriage, and at I enjoy equal marital rights. In other cases 
a man may have several companions in group-marriage who 
do nnt stand in a similar relation to one another. * * , 

11 Union through group-marriage is considered equal to a 
blood tie, The children bom in the families of a marriage- 
union are regarded as cousins, or even as brothers and 
sisters. They cannot marry each other p which is natural p for 
they might easily have a common father. 1 ] 

From this account we gather that practically the whole 
of the Chukchee tribe or nation lives in a state of group- 
marriage, which is regulated by custom and does not approach 
to sexual promiscuity. The members of such groups are 
commonly blood relations, especially second or third cousins, 
of about the same age ; though persons of very unequal ages 
sometimes live together in a marriage-group." 1 hat the 
partners in these connubial unions are theoretically deemed 
to be blood relations, even when they arc not so in fact, is 
plainly indicated by the ceremony of smearing themselves 
with the blood of sacrificial victims in the camps of both the 
l>artners ; for this is nothing but a form of the widespread 
blood-covenant whereby two persons are supposed to unite 


* Wahlcmar Rntfaja*, Tie CAu*- 
(LetcL*fi and Sew Yorlc, 19*4- 
19091* PP- tos-fioj (farming; vuL riL 
of ri #Jtitip RjptdiJi**)- 
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themselves artificially by a tic of consanguinity and we arc 
expressly told that “ union through group-marriage is con¬ 
sidered equal to a blood tie.” Hence among this people 
consanguinity is not of itself a bar to marriage, but ralncr ltlirr .. LffCS 
the contrary " The Chukchee; we are told, - have several -W* 
methods of securing brides and concluding marriages. One 
of these is through marriage between relatives, if possible in 
the same family, or at least in the same camp, or in the 
neighboring camp, where families of the same blood reside. 

Most frequent are marriages between cousins." However, 
marriage between brother and sister or between unde and 
niece is considered incestuous, 1 The intention of these 
group* maniages appears to be mutual protection ; person * 
who do not belong to any such social union are deemed 


friendless and unprotected. 

The tit of affinity between men who are married to 
sisters is deemed very strong ; indeed in the olden times it mPll 
was considered to be even stronger than brotherhood, and — . 
there was a proverb that in battle two such men should 
fight and fall side by side. There is a special name for this 
relationship ; two men married to two sisters call each other 
takitlhin , which means properly “ brace-companion. 

It is somewhat remarkable that though Chukchee 
brothers do not unite in a marriage-group, nevertheless the u* 
younger brother regularly marries the w idow of his elder Ctwkdw*. 
brother according to the custom of the leviratc. If the 
deceased left no brothers, the widow- passes to one of his 
cousins. But, in accordance with a rule of which we ^have 
met with instances in Australia, Indonesia, and India; it is 
only a younger brother or a younger cousin who may thus 
succeed to the place or his dead kinsman ; an elder brother 
or an elder cousin has no right over the widow of his younger 
brother or younger coming 

As might be anticipated from thetr marriage system, m 
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Thr which exogamy plays no part, the Chukchees do not possess 
tbe cfassifiratary system of relationship. A man applies lhe 
the ciRMiti same term (tndiw) to Ills fathers brother and to his mother’s 
brother ; but he applies quite a different term to his father 
rv^iion, (t'ti/iin). He applies the same term {tt&dmf) to his father's 
sister and to his mother's sister ; but he applies quite a 
dEfferent term (f/a) to his mother He applies the same 
terms to all his cousins, whether on the paternal or on the 
maternal side; but he applies quite different terms to his 
brothers and sisters. 1 

^ or y a k s who inhabit the country immediately to 
ihttiT the south-west of the Chukchees, at the head of the Sea of 
0tthpts ^ are equally without the institutions of totemlsm 
nor exci- and exogamy. Amongst them marriage is regulated, not 
an oi^anisation of the community in exogamous clans, 
r^uiuM but purely by the degrees of relationship or affinity which 
Exist between individuals. A man is forbidden to marry 
of «“■ his mother and her sisters, his father’s sisters, his own sisters* 
his cousins, and his nieces, the daughters either of his brother 
or of his sister. Between all other blood-relations marriages 
are permitted. Amongst the relations by marriage whom a 
man is forbidden to take to wife are his stepmother, the 
sisters of his living wife, the elder sisters of his dead wife, 
the sisters of bis brother's wife, and the widow of his 
younger brother. 5 On the other hand, while he may not 
marry the sister of his living wife, he is obliged to marry his 
deceased wife's younger sister, though he is forbidden to 
marry her elder sister* Similarly a widow is bound to 
many her deceased husband's younger brother, but is for- 
bidden to many his elder brother Thus among the 
Koryaks the common custom of the lev irate, which obliges 
a widow to many her deceased husband's brother^ has its 
counterpart in a custom which obliges a widower to marry 
his deceased wire’s sister ; but in both cases the custom is 
subject to the condition that the brother or sister who 
marries the widow or the widower must be younger than 
the deceased husband or wife.® 
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The relations between the sexes among the Koryaks are snfette** 
much stricter and, judged by our standard, more moral than 
among the Chtikchees and other neighbouring tribes, Girls ha*”™ 
are expected to remain chaste before marriage, and the JX^Tbc 
custom is on the whole observed. It is deemed shameful if Konrad 
a girt is found with child before marriage Young men will 
not serve for such a frail one She is sent away into the 
wilderness to bring forth in pain and sorrow the fruit or her 
sin ; and she kills the poor babe and buries it in the earth or 
in the snow. In the olden time her family would sometimes 
make war on the family of her seducer. 1 

Like the Chukchees, the Koryaks do not employ the TV 
classify catory system of relationship. There 
(nrmw) for fathers brother and mother s brother, but quite K<*thr 
a different word for father. There is one word {itciut) 

for father's sister and mother's sister, but quite a different 
word for mother There is one word for cousins, 1 ^™' 

whether paternal or maternal, but quite different words for 
brothers and sisters* 
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CHAPTER XII 

TOT EM ISM IN SOUTH AFRICA 

1 . Totem ism among t}u r Hirer a 

When we pass from A.sla to Africa the evidence for the 
existence of totem ism and exogamy again becomes com¬ 
paratively copious ; for the system is found in vogue among 
Bantu tribes both of Southern and of Central Africa as well 
as among some of the pure negroes of the West Coast We 
begin with the 1 Icrcro h Ovahercno, or Damaras as they used 
to be called, who inhabit German South-West Africa. 

The Herero are a tail findy-built race of nomadic herds¬ 
men belonging to the Bantu stock, who seem to have 
migrated into their present country from the north and east 
some hundred and fifty or two hundred years ago. 1 The 
desert character of the country and its seclusion from the 
world long combined to preserve the primitive manners 
of the inhabitants. A scanty and precarious rainfall com¬ 
pels them to shift their dwellings from place to place in 
order to find pasture Tor their cattle ; and an arid, absolutely 
rainless coast of dreary sandhills affords no allurement to the 
passing mariner to land on the inhospitable shore. From 
the sea the land rises to the high mountains of the interior 
in a scries of tablelands, separated from each other by great 
sandstone cliffs. In the hot season the burning tropical 

1 J. It1c k Die I/erm (G-Ulertfofa* Hahn p " Die Ovahcrero," 

1906), pp, 49 JjY ++ 5 3 iff. The that ZtiisiAriff drr trtseihfhn/i ftir £n/‘ 
when the lJtrcpri migrated into iheir kmmU Um in 1 , (i^. pp. 22? 

jirrtL-cit arttiitfy hia been iff.; K> Echini, DtmtsfA-Smite*it* 

csl muted at from one handled to three A/ritet (QMchhuTg eml Leip?k, ruFK 
hum!ml ytart ago. In soch a. rtuitler [rp. 142 ,y. ; hi Uiimert, Zum ktekU 
certainty is unittiinablie. Compare dtr Hfrrrv (Berlin, 1906 ), pp* t wq$* 
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sun converts these vast plains into a parched wilderness, 
where springs of water are few and far between, and the 
scorched grass, crumbling into dust at the touch, affords no 
nourishment to the languishing cattle. But when the first 
rains, accompanied by thunderstorms of tremendous violence, 
have fatten, the whole scene changes as by magic. The 
wastes are converted into meadows of living green, gay with 
a profusion of beautiful flowers and fragrant with a wealth 
of aromatic grasses and herbs ; the trees, too p burst into 
blossom and perfume the air with their sweet scent Now 
h the Lime when the cattle mam at large on the limitless 
prairies, and beasts of all kinds descend from their summer 
haunts in the mountains, bringing life and animation where 
the silence and solitude of death had reigned before. But 
when the rainy season is over, the colours quickly fade, and 
the sun-baked plains soon wear again their former hue of 
melancholy grey. Only the deep glens which intersect the 
tablelands then afford coolness and shade, and form the best 
highroads into the interior. The jaded and thirsty traveller 
Who suddenly descends from the desolation and furnace-like 
heat of the tableland into one of these ravines, where the 
river murmurs over a pebbly bed between hanks of tall 
reeds, skirting flowery meadows and verdant groves, may 
well fancy himself transported into an enchanted land, 3 

In their native state the Herero arc a purely pastoral The flock* 
people, though round about the mission stations sortie of them 
have learned to till the ground. They possess, or used to 
possess, immense herds of cattle and flocks of sheep and goats. 

These are the pride and joy of their hearts, almost their 
idols* Their riches arc measured by their cattle ; he who 
has none is of no account in the tribe. Men of the highest 
standing count it an honour to tend the feme ; the sons of 
the most powerful chiefs are obliged to lead for a time the 
life of simple herdsmen. They subsist chiefly on the milk 
of their herds* which they commonly drink sour. From a 
motive of superstition they never wash the milk vessels, 
believing firmly that if they did so the cows would yield no 

1 Jowiiihfl! ]khn fc <+ Das Lind dtr pji. 195 1^,; J. trie. Dir 
Hcnrr^V' Ztitukrift drr Gtttifekifft (CliCctsJoh, 1906). pp. 9 Jffl. 
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more milk. Of the flesh lliey make but little use, for they 
seldom kill any of their cattle, and never a cow, a calf, or a 
lamb. Even oxen and welhers are only slaughtered on 
solemn and festal occasions, such as visits, burials, and the 
like. Such slaughter is a great event in a village, and 
young and old flock from far and near to partake of the 
meat. 1 

Their huts are of a round beehive shape, about ten feet 
in diameter. The framework consists of stout branches, 
of which the lower ends arc rammed into the ground, while 
the upper ends are bent together and tied with bark. The 
intervals between the ribs are stopped with brushwood or 
long grass, and the whole is coated on the outside with 
a mixture of cow-dung, blood, and clay. A hole large 
enough to Set a man creep through on all fours serves 
as a door, and a smaller hole higher up allows Lhc smoke 
to escape. On the approach of lhc rainy season the huls 
are covered with raw r hides K which are weighted with great 
stones to prevent them from being blown away by the wind, 
A village is composed of a number of these round huts 
arranged in a circle about the calves' pen as a centre and 
surrounded by an artificial hedge of thorn-bushes.* At 
night the cattle are driven in through the hedge and take 
up their quarters in the open space round the calves' pen. 5 

A special interest attaches to lhc Hereto because they 
are the first people we have met with in our survey who 
undoubtedly combine totem bm with a purely pastoral life ; 
hitherto the totemic tribes whom wc have encountered have 
been for the most part either hunters or husbandmen. As 


1 C, J. Aivderssem, Lake Ngami* 
{London r ji. ; J, Chapman* 

fwiv/r w the Ini trior of SeufA Afrtfti 
(Lnp 4 on, sS&K>. 1 325 ; J. Halm* 
* H Die Gnihcrcio," Zeitthrift 
GeteltoAaft jfur ErdA-urtdt m Berlin 
iv m (lS6^> pp. 244-2475 C. G. 

UliElner, /JdJ /JitfierJjtid tvH liW- 
jfiiifr&ii ttnri Angr j /V^^m (ileidel- 
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might have been anticipated, the totem ism of the Hereto is 
coloured by the main occupation of their lire, the care of 
the cattle; and it presents besides certain peculiar Features, 

Ihe people are divided into a number of clans arranged on Double 
a curious double system p so that every person belongs at l ^ Yl ™ 
once to two ditierent clans, one of which, called an tanda eb™ 
(plural &msamia) t he inherits from his mother, and the Other, 
called an &rux& (plural ciuA&) t he inherit; from his father, rad *ia» 
Hence, while the legends which relate the origin of thcitf.^lik 
paternal clans {vtuzo) refer only to men, the legends which Herem, 
relate the origin of the maternal clans {mnaunda) relate only 
to women, each of these maternal clans tracing its descent 
from a clan-mother According to some writers the 
distinction between the two sets of clans is that the maternal 
clans are social communities and the paternal elans religious 
communities ; but it seems doubtful whether this distinction 
holds good, Hoth sets of clans appear to be totemic ; at 
all events, this is suggested not only by their names, but 
also by the rules and prohibitions, peculiar to itself* which 
each clan has to observe, especially in regard to diet and 
costume. 1 


There are at present, according to most authorities, eight 


1 My actourt! of i he dao system 
of ihs Hereto has been pieced together 
from Ihe following sources; C J. 
AndersvOrt. £aJVJfmwi ', 1 pp jji r p, 
122 if,; rmdi Dultott, Aforraifim 
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171 iff** DnnEifrt, ^Soziilr Verbal t- 
tiis« dei Otaheietor” MUihdim^n 
die iuk/m Gtulhfhajt zu 

/Mil tk D&IS) p 117; Sehleu, 

Dm!ifk Su d wj i - Afrika^ pp 162-165 % 
J. Kohler 11 Dm kecht der Hcito," 


Ztiteihrift fur AW 4 /J- 

'wiistmtk&ft, *-k r (1900) pp J95-29S; 
P. Hr Brindter, *■ Lh^raLecr. Jsitlcn 
und Gchr^uche tpecieJI der Raheii 
Dvuixch - SudwrstMJrikaV" M^trUtmg- 
iv dri Stmiwri fur rriivIaiiisAr 
SfinvAiv -u /fe-r/ipp, iiu (£900! Driitc 
Ahieilun^ pp 7a iy.; G. Viehe, 
*■ Die OouuDdi and Olu±o rkr Ova- 
htneto," M/tt/i/vwpr* du Siwittsin 
fir unmfmHxX* Spnukiu 2* M#, 
V- fl 9 * 2 ) Dritte Abtrilungv pp 109. 
117 ; J, Irk* Dit Mirer*, pp 87-93 ! 
KdiJird Dumertf A V.£/r J T ir 

Hern# (Jkrlk, 1906), pp 11.19, The 
fullest account* me <ho*e of Urine kef, 
Sthioi, K»hkr* Viehe (Botin, iQG 2 ) k 
Irk, and DannerU Aodmum util 
iltthw make rH> mentiem of ; 
Ecnsfn. '|tio 4 p| by Prof, Kohlet, rayi 
iwnhihK nf imauuda. c dT theie 

writers peihaps oOfifuMxl ihe Eweikimii 
^ dam. Being Itnahk to sift ihck 
evidence 1 ertpieftt myself with ttpfV- 
during it. 
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Th principal maternal dans (&ma&ndtf r plural oT eanda% most of 

n^vrEu! them with their subdivisions or septs. According to the 
latest authority, however, Mr E. Darmert, there are only six 
principal ama-mdx. The members of each of these elans 
have their own traditions and their own special laws as to 
food and other matters. For example, they are forbidden 
to cat cattle or sheep of certain sorts, the sorts being deter¬ 
mined by the form, colour, shape of the horns, and so on, 
of the animal. 1 Thus the people of one elan (t&nda) 
will perhaps not eat of the flesh of oxen which are marked 
with black, white, or red spots ; those of another refuse 
to partake of a hornless sheep; those of a third would 
not touch the meat of draught oxen. Ik fore a Hereto 
accepts meat which is offered to him, he carefully inquires 
as to the colour of the animal, whether it had horns, 
and so forth ; and should it prove to be of the forbidden 
kind, he will probably abstain from it, even though he may 
be dying of hunger. Some carry their scruples so far as to 
avoid touching vessels in which such meat has been cooked ; 
even the smoke of the fire by which it was prepared is 
considered injurious/* These dans do not live each by 
itself; on the contrary, men of all clans are found dwelling 
together in the different tribes. Yet the members of any 
one clan, though they may reside in different tribes, form 
among themselves a social community which plays a great 
part in matters of inheritance ; for property, especially pro¬ 
perty in cattle, must remain in the same maternal elan 
{eando)} 

Thttmam The names or the maternal clans {emaandd) are com- 
nLxtrn 11 pounded of a prefix e (the initial letter of tandd) A the 
elans syllable tut (the root of tmmkur^ “father-in-law/ 1 11 son-in- 
(NttHttriaf. | a%|r p» i. md thcr-in-law” « daughter-in-law/' etc.), and finally 
a word of various signification, such as tjuva x H sun," &mbnr& f 
^ rain/' and so on. Thus the name of the clan as a whole 


1 Cm J. Andrr*son + Lotr tVgvjni, p, 
111 7 h 11 DkOvaheHrin r n Zfif- 

tikri/i i for Gestfhtiaji fir Erdkund* 
ew Rcrfm, iv, p, Joz; tL 

Biiqikef, If&rtxr&mk wW 
tfmwfliwi* tki Gtji-iltrtr* (L-fripitc, 
cSS6p, f.p. p. 7, 

1 C- J, AoderkSMi* Lakr Ngami t pp. 


2 2 3 If. 

3 (t Vkhe, 41 Die Onu&rcdii ufsdl 
OtuzD dffr Qmtotim, 1 ' Mf&iffMMgtm 
dt* Semi thin f*r ctiittJat'iu&r 
Sf'nirAf* m Mrk, v r (1902) Dfiiie 
AlKcifun^t ??* I£J 9 *?*■, naj J- 
Erie, Etit l/rrfrr, p. S 9 ; E, Danncrt, 
Zwm frfcAtf iUr /fern, p. 13 . 
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signifies that the members of it are related by marriage to 
the object after which they are named* Thus Ekutjuva is 
the elan which is related by marriage to the sun”; 
MkM£M&mbura % u the dan which is related by marriage 
to the rain," When we speak of a person or persons 
of a clan, we substitute the prefix emu (singular) or 
&va (plural) for the prefix r, thus 11 a 

member of the Sun clan 11 ; Ovakuejuva, 41 members of the 
Sun dan” 1 

The principal maternal clans {onmumi'a) of the Hereto are Lm ofth* 
as follows 1 * ^ ,ld ^ 

1, The Ekurjuva or Sun (e/uPa) clan, the name signify- 
mg properly 11 the dan which is related by marriage to the 
sun. ,pa The members of the dan eat no black and white Ha™, 
speckled .sheep. The clan is divided into four septs, which 
take their special names from an arrow* scratching, the 
ematafi tree* and the pheasant 

The Ekum&m&ura or Rain clan. It is not 

divided into septs. 

3^ The Bktamijtthi clan. Their name is derived by 
Mr. G> Viche from &ndala t "aspring of water/* The clan 
indudes two septs called “ the Great Heap H and ** the 
Little Heap 11 respectively 

4, The Ekutwti or Shrub {wit) dan. 

5, The Ekmfjiti or Tree (otjiti) clan. According to 
Mr. E. Dannert this is a sept of the preceding elan and 
takes its name from a strongly aromatic shrub called 
okuafjitiy which the Hereto use for rubbing their bodies, 

6, The Ekunktri* the Marmot or Rock rabbit 4 * * 7 {there) 


1 G. Viahe, fcH Din Qinundi und 
Oiuzju dtr Ofihertro/ MiHtibmgtm 

Stmbutt fur rritrtfulitcbt 
Spr&ikm tit AtAW, v. { 190 H Dritu 
Abtcilun^, p. 11 a. A* to 1 he pre- 
fias* putH and iM'd ape El. llririckcr, 

HSprtir&Nt h nhJ kurc.{sf<uif& Gram- 
mali'Jk dff Qf/f- f/mnS, pp. Ij6 ff, 

4 C. J. AndersHns, /.flif p^ 

331; J. Hahn, li Dfe Qrthman**Zrit+ 
itArtfi dtr G**dhtkftfi /nr Eniknmit 
s--w iv. 0^9) PF S Gt *?■ * 

J. Bfinck t* t H r jrttr6tti A wwuf imrifft- 
/antf dfi Otft-ff****** p* 

7 H- Schinav Dfuljrh•SuJwtlt-Ajrihz, 


p. n& 3 1 G. Viche, 14 Oitninda urtrf 
DtlttO [ter HrtwO,’ ^ at. pp. in ff. ; 
J, fric^ Di* pp. gq j$r* 1 EL 

[isiflflcr!, Zmm tier /j forttn, pp, 

17 if. 

1 Ace&rdiflg 10 Mr L Dann^rt 
{Zt.m A'&kft dir fltrrr#, p, 173 , the 

mun* ii <JtrifTtd hma a word meaning 
"Min." Jtat ik weight 
or Pi Ifin the majority of the iuihnritiei v 
ineludinc thai of gh* taricogfipbcr Dr. 
H. linnrkr, aacainU him. 

4 V-iELQiuly described in German 
u 11 rrnt Art A£mrmn T ttir H and 
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clan. According to Mr E. Dannert, this h a sept of the 
following dan + 

7, The Ekuendjandje or Liberal (pndjmufje) clan. It 
includes two or three septs which arc called after sunset, 
darkness, and perhaps the rock rabbit. 

8 . The Ekiiiitjtvi dan. Tlieir name, according to Dr, 
Brincker, is derived from a word meaning 11 wicked 11 or 
11 evil according to Mr. E, Dannert, it comes from a word 
meaning 14 tree.” The dan fails into two divisions, one of 
which takes its special name from a bush {pifiimgambu) and 
the other from the morning (pmukuka r). 

Other maternal dans («« dartrfa) enumerated by Dl 
H rincker in his dictionary' of the Hereto language are 

9 - The Ekualtorongo or Koodoo {phorongd) clan. 

10. The hkue&embi or Chameleon [tzembij clan. And 
we hear of another called Ekuenmtjimi % said to be so named 
from an ornament of Iron wire {mguanjimi) which members 
of the dan wear* 1 

Several of these maternal clans (tmtaandd) derive their 
names from the same objects after which some of the 
paternal dans {&iu£$) are named ; for we shall see im¬ 
mediately that among the paternal clans are some which 
call themselves after the sun, the koodoo, the chameleon* 
and liberality. It is possible that some writers have con¬ 
fused the maternal clans (emaanda) with the paternal clans 
; and indeed Q j. Andcrsson and Josaphat Hahn 
speak only of onuutnda without appearing to know of the 
existence of the otusa* One of the latest and best authorities 
on the Herero, Mr. Eduard Dannert, definitely affirms that 
several writers have confounded the turo distinct sets of 
clans.* He himself denies that the maternal clans ( omaanda) 
are totemic in character, with definite rules a_s to wearing 
the hair, keeping various sorts of cattle, and abstaining 
from various kinds or food. Such customs, according to 
him, are characteristic of the paternal clans (oftisd), not of 
the maternal clans (omaanda)? If he is right, the double 
system of paternal and maternal clans among the Hercro 

* C- J. Dvtlfwr, in H, Brii>rWi * E, Danncft, Zum RuAU &r 

uml if riim- Iftrffl, p. 16 r 

motif dm Qify-/h*£¥\t r p, 7. 1 E, Dinner!, p/. r#C pp P 13 sff. 
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is not so complex and confusing as at first sight it appears 
to be. 

The Hcrcno profess to account for the origin of their i~ , rn ifr 
maternal clans {omuanda) by talcs which seem to shed but 
little light on the subject. Most of these stories turn on hr 

two or three sisters who went to the obsequies of their uncle, 
and of whom the younger was always the more sage and m.irrraai 
fortunate. For example, the origin of the Sun dan and the 
Rain clan is set forth in the following anecdote. Once 
upon a time there were two sisters, whose uncle was dead ; 
and they thought they would go to the funeral. The 
one said, " It is very hot; let us wait for the rain.” Hut 
the other had no fear of the heat, and away she went to the 
funeral. So the one who waited for the rain was called 
" She who is related by marriage to the rain " (pwnluen-om- 
&tfra\ and the one who did not fear the noon-day heat was 
cat Led u She who is related by marriage to the Sun ,r 
hujm)a\ That was the origin of the Rain and the Sun clans. 1 

Again, the origin of the Spring of Water clan {Ekuntdjata) 
is explained by the following legend. Once upon a time 
there were some women and they all went on a journey. 

And it came to pass Chat they found a spring of water and 
sat down by it to drink. Hut the water did not suffice for 
them all. So some of them said, " Let us go on.” But 
others said. “ Let us dig for water to drink,” So some 
went on, and some stopped behind, and those who stopped 
behind at the spring [andjaia, now pronounced on /tifti) were 
called Qvahunijata. That is the origin of the Spring of 
Water clan {Ektundjatd)} 

A tale told to account for the origin of the Shrub or Twig 
clan and the Tree dan runs thus. There were two sisters, 
an cider and a younger, and they went to the funeral of their 
uncle; On the way the younger sister found a sweetly 
smelling shrub called okakuaijiti and plucked its fragrant 
twigs {putt) \ so she was called Omukuauti. Then the elder 
sister came and plucked the wood or thick branches {(mitt, 

1 G, VieKe, Si Pie OibufuSa and //f«nu, p. 9a 
Oim& tier llcmo ,’ 4 

d 5 fj Stmtnari /jyV trritxtaiiurk*. 1 G, Vi* hr, ** Die Gmundi umf 

SprvTAftr 'H Utriut, v< {19Q2J Pdtt£ Oiqjv drr Hmits," jpk tit, pp. 114 
Abtdlim^ p. 11 j 1 J. Iri* t Dif ; j r Irk, Dk Ifirtr+t p, 91_ 
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singular of the shrub ; so she was called Omukatjiti. 

That is the origin of the Shrub or Twig clan ( Ekuauii ) and 
of the Tree clan {Ekuafjifi)} 

The paternal dans (^/ws^, plural of ctuso) are much more 
numerous than the maternal clans {omaamla). More than 
twenty of them have been recorded, but the list is probably 
incomplete. The etymology of the word orit$& and the 
meaning of most of the names of these paternal dans are 
alike obscure. These names regularly begin with oru or on? t 
which is the genitive prefix of omso ; for example, Or&estmM 
is the Chameleon clan* the name being compounded of on? 
and csem&i, 11 chameleon/' When we wish to express the 
members of a clan w r e prefix <n r $ t the usual sign of the 
personal plural ; for example, OwSfiNM* n they of the 
charnel eon.” Among these paternal clans are the clans 
of the sun, the chameleon, the koodoo (a species of ante¬ 
lope}, rag T liberality, and a girdle or necklace made out 
of pieces of the shells of ostrich eggs. The members of 
each dan arc bound to observe certain customs 

in regard to food* the wearing of their hair, and so om 
Some may not keep hornless cattle 1 others may not keep 
oxen with white backs; others keep neither gray cattle 
nor gray dogs ■ some are forbidden to eat tongues, others 
to eat the leg of an ox t others to eat the small stomach 
of cattle* others to eat gray oxen, others to cat hornless 
oxen, others to eat draught oxen, others to eat the shins, 
shoulder-blades, and blood of cattle; others to eat hares, 
others to* eat the stdnbock ; some may not drink the milk 
or cows of certain colours or characterised by horns of 
a certain shape. When animals of a sort which the 
custom of his clan forbids him to keep arc born in a herd, 
the owner has to give them aw r ay or sell them f sometimes 
for an old song. The members of one clan will not touch 
clothes, skins, or anything else that has been put «(T by 
other people. Members of the Chameleon clan {Or&-estmbi) 
take their name from the chameleon (es*mbi\ which they 
regard as sacred: they call the creature H old grandfather 1 * 

1 0- Vi*Jie T 41 Die OiranEida uttd :w Brrlim r v, DtilTr Abu-Hung, 

Olxiir* der I krtn?,'' MiflAhmgrm dpi pp. 11 § j j. trie, Di/ //prfrv t 
Stmfwirs fit? ari*Ht&Ntikr S+rutAtn p, $2. 
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and w r ill not kill ft. Jf they find a chameleon* they take 
it to the sacred hearth (okttrm) of the kraal and let it run 
about there for good luck. They prefer to keep brown and 
brindled cattle ; they keep no grayish sheep and no dun- 
coloured cattle, nor will they cat the flesh of such animals. 
Members of the Rag dan {Omomakoti % from ekoii ^*rag ") Tbe hus. 
throw away the tn'pe of slaughtered cattle ; they keep yellow cLl " 
and dun-coloured kine, but no hornless or earless iheep, nor 
may they eat the flesh of such animals. Members of the ts : >- Kyu 
bun clan may only eat and drink while the sun is visible ; d ‘ l 1 
they keep hornless cattle, and cat none that is of a bluish 
tinge. The Koodoo clan ( Qr&jaJiar&rtg&i from ohorongo x titr 
*' koodoo ") may not eat the koodoo ; but they sacrifice the 
beast and make magic with it, and the horns of the koodoo' " 
decorate their graves ■ they keep no hornless beasts* no 
beasts with crumpled horns, and no beasts without cars. 

The Liberals, as we may call the members of the Liberal The 
clan {Qm&ngittndjandjt, from ondjandjc^ " liberal T, ) t sacrifice 
and make magic with wethers that have a growth behind^ 
the ear; they neither keep nor eat gray cattle* and the 
flesh of tongues is also forbidden to them. Members of the The 
Girdle or Necklace (0 mArngora) clan do not eat the blood of 
sheep nor flesh from the lower part of the animal's front legs ; cEan 
and. women of this dan may not eat a sheep's breast. Each The 
paternal dan (oru£&) has its badge or scutcheon, which the 

* , , ^ the tlqnv 

male members wear on the nape of the neck. It may bc p 
for example, a boar's tusk or a sea-shell. 1 


1 jU Eo the Jintmi*] dans 
of the 13 ere re? see (k Vie he, in 
A/rtfam} Ev/EJffit i. f ZI79) p. 
40 noEe ; id. * h Die U-moarMla und 
Otfeo 4e e OvnliErenj." Mtwtttitsmgm 

dfi StmitiitrM fir arim/ali n-hr 

Sprarkt* eh j Bfrfin t v. (1^} DriUe 
AEiteilung, pp, 709-11 i; li. BdftCkef, 
uitJ xuft Gram - 

m*if£A Jfj Ofjf-HfrtTv [I^ripUc, 1 £&6), 
pp, 15 $ /f.j ft tL I!rtnckrr h 
-l Oumklcr, SiLEcn ertid (kbriuebe 
spedeEl in RaclEu DraUch-SEHJwttt- 
nfrikas,^ Afftlrihixtyn dei Srminari 
fir Shrunkm rtf firrfin, 

iii. (i tfotj) Drittc AhteMung, p. 73 ; 
H. Sthini, Lhjttefh - Sudwtif- Afitikt 
{Oldenburg md Irfipnic, M.ii-3, pp. 164 


jy + E H- wfl FriA^ix, Aa»fj muJ 
Dntftfh , JSkdrtMjf . Africa 
iM^dcbsinj. h-dj, pp. 17a 1^1 j* 
Kohler, M Du Rccht d*f Hcrtrt,” 

'Atifu'krifi fur wrfiirirJkmdt Atei/i- 
tdamsiiqfc xif. ji^oo) pp, 395 

" Weiicrt* ilbcr du Recht du 
31 erero, N ZMitukriJi fir 

p nx. {1 pp. 413 

ff-l J* trie.. Oit /ffrprv iCnUersluh, 
JJJoCi, pp. ^7-89 ; E. Damseft, Znm 
Art itn-i** (Berlin, 1906}, pp. 
ll-lfr. Our iwo principal uiilqritin 
on the luljject Ait ftfettfL G- Vir&e and 
E, Dannerf. Mr. Irk’i account mgrtet 
ebatiy iiiriEh (h*t of Mr, G. Viche and 
is perhaps dependent on if* 
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We have unfortunately very little information as to the 
rules which regulate marriage in the Hereto clans, both 
maternal and paternal From a passing utterance of one of our 
authorities we gather that the maternal clans {pmaaado) are 
exogamous; husband and wife always belong to di Rerent 
eiiioandn} As to the paternal dans {oluzo) one of our 
authorities definitely affirms that exogamy docs not exist, and 
another says that marriage commonly takes place within the 
dan. 1 Yet we may doubt whether on this point they art 
not mistaken. From the statement that a wife at marriage 
passes into her husband’s paternal clan (pwzo) * we may 
perhaps surmise that the two always belong to different 
paternal clans, in other words, that the paternal clans {etusa) 
like the maternal {omuandd) are ex ogam o us- Some writers 
say that at marriage a wife quits her maternal dan {carnid) also 
for tfie maternal clan of her husband, though her children 
belong to her original maternal dan (rasflli), not to his.* Hut 
the statement perhaps rests on a confusion with the paternal 
dan {ontzd) \ for it is positively affirmed by good authorities 
that no person may quit tile maternal clan {turnin') which he or 
she has inherited at birth from the mother, 4 Another hint 
of the exogamy of the paternal clans {oittzo) may possibly 
be elicited from the following utterance : “ A young man who 
wishes to choose a wife for himself has, in most cases, not a 
very ample field for his choice, as he is bound by many social 
circumstances and regulations which it would take too much 
space to explain here.” This tantalising statement of a well- 
informed missionary, the Rev, G. Viehc, is curtly elucidated 
by his editor with the remark “ tumid and perhaps artao." ( 


1 D.vnncti p “ Sorrnlc Veihal trtisse 
det Onberara," afar Civ- 

gmpbitfMn Gwihtkaft cu /end, v~u 
<lfcS8}p- li?. 

1 Eknwn artel Mcyet, quoted by 
Pltjf, j. Kotiler, Vl Dit tter 

llcrcro/ ZfriuArifi fifr 
Ri.fiinvuumch&ft. m. (1900} pp- 

a G. ViehCp "Die OftiwFuIa, uml 
Qlazci dcT OmbettfV r Miffri/uttfir* 
it ft StMwnrt /H r tfj rifmi&firfkt 
Sptwhtn em j fkrtm, DnH« 

Ataeihingr p, log V j- Trkp Dm 

HtTtri}, p. S7; E- Dissert, Zum 


RfiAi* dtr p. 19 - 

4 ll [Ir Lacker, WtirtorkitfA »m 4 

kurzsr/miiff GrammatrA des Gift- 

fftrrr*y p. 7 i Meyer, rt ported by Prof. 

j, Kobkrr. in IriUtkrifi jur jt^itUk- 
tnrfr T %\v. (iqOOl ^ 

jq6 ; E, Dinner^ Zum firrAft <Ur 
flirirt* p, 19 to* Meytf'l iitihoHcyb 
1 G. Vtefc* fl Die OmaaBda und 
Dtaio Jer HefCTCv” ?f>- f 109 * 
J, Iff*, Dr* fftrerv, j* 3 * 7 - 

* G, Viehe, " Some Cuslwns of the 
Oxherero " (&m/A Afr W-iW 
jM l (1879) p. 4flL Vei in his 
,rwn (tcitisc ou the Hereto clans, la 
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In the absence of definite information it is impossible to 
do more than hazard a conjecture as to the origin of this 
double system of clans. We might suppose that it had ! - r lr 
arisen through the union of two totemic tribes, one of which 
had maternal descent of the totem and the other paternal- a niuB £ ^ 
But, so far as I am aware, there is nothing in the customs 
of the Hereto to confirm this hypothesis, nor do I remember 
to have met with any instance of such an amalgamation 
elsewhere. We might also suppose that the twofold system 
marks an attempt, not fully carried through, to substitute 
paternal for maternal descent We have seen that maternal 
descent appears to have preceded paternal descent among 
the Western Islanders of Torres Straits. 5 Hence it is not 
impossible that the Hercro are in a state of transition 
between the two. 

Like many other exogamous and totemic peoples, the cousin 
Hercro favour the marriage of cousins, the children of & * 

brother and of a sister respectively; w hile at the same time Uvr*r*. 
they forbid and even regard with horror as incest llie 
marriage of cousins, the children of two brothers or of two 
sisters. On this subject Mr. Dannert tells us that " marriages 
between relations are so much preferred that marriages 
between persons who are not related to each other are a 
rarity. Again, among relations marriages between cousins 
are especially preferred but only between children of a 
brother and a sister, not between the children of two brothers 
or of two sisters, because the Hercro assert that children of 
such cousins are weak and die* * _ + Indeed such a marriage 
is not only improper, but is actually regarded as a horror, 
because the children of two brothers or of two sisters arc 
themselves brothers and sisters according to Hercro law, and 
sexual intercourse between them is viewed as incest and even 
subjects the culprits to the con sequences of the blood-feud/ 1 a 
However, Mr, Dannert adds that the custom which directs a 
man to many his cousin, the daughter either of his mother's 

which 1 have jo ofEen referred p + Dit 3 E. Dannert, Znm fit? 

Onuandn urad da Hereto"), Iltrtr$ f |i, 33 Cnropaie l?cnccn + 

Mr, Viatic does not WuchMfe a ward t\u drd hy fVof K J t KabJtf, 11 P.-i* 
ulolbc latrirtioh* on marriage, with R«htC dsf Hererc." Zcitvkrift far 
which twr mm* Eft be well ao^imitlEiftl. ivrgftkAmJt R&hfTWfttustA aft, 
s Sat above, p. 15. f 19001PF- JM t?. 
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brother or of his father's sister, Ss often broken through, but 
that even then the wife is still looked for among the kinsfolk 
of her husband/ 

The Hereto sometimes practise a form of group - marriage, 
for which the native name is ovpnngn. According to the 
missionary and lexicographer Dr. Brincker this institution 
11 is a custom of the heathen Herero, consisting in a com¬ 
munity of women and property, though the community of 
property exists only in so far as the enta-panga (the 
members of such a community) may not refuse each other 
anything. Originally oupanga is the right word for 1 friend¬ 
ship,' but through the custom of the community of women, 
which exercises a very corrupting influence on the people, it 
has acquired a very evil flavour. so that we should be shy of 
using it in that sense/ 1 ' Elsewhere the same writer tells us 
that M two men who are each ipanga to the other bind 
themselves by mutual presents of cattle and other things to 
an intimate friendship which makes accessible to every 
tpanga the wives of his efim/ga, and on the other hand confers 
the right to take anything from his herd at pleasure. This 
evil custom has had as a consequence that the heathen 
Herero women bear comparatively few children.” 11 Again, 
Mr. Bensen, District Superintendent of Omaruru, informs us 
that Sl three men unite together and hold their wives and 
cattle in common* that is. they use their wives mutually and 
slaughter their cattle among each other* This they call 
QUpanga. The children remain with the father who married 
the woman who bore the child, even when it can be proved 
that one of the two other men is its real father." 4 

The subject of these group-marriages has lately been 
studied with care by Mr. E. Dannert. From ham we learn 
that they are concluded by a verbal agreement without any 
religious or oilier formalities, and that they may be dissolved 


1 E. LkinneU, Zhm Ntfhic Jfr 
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at any time, which commonly happens through a dispute 
bred by one of the women concerned. But it is remarkable timber* 
that among these Herero of South-West Africa, just asg^J^" 
among the Chukcbees of North-Eastern Asia, 1 brothers dojoto in a° 
not form an cupanga or group-marriage ; indeed it is strictly 
forbidden {ku sera) for them to do so. More than that, the 
male partners in a group-marriage should not be related to 
each other by blood at all. But on the other hand, provided 
the husbands are no relations to each other, the wives in such 
a marriage may be sisters. Further, the children of a group* 
marriage are not considered to be brothers and sisters to 
each other. Moreover, according to Mr. E. Dannert, the 
community of wives does not cany with it a community of 
goods. The partners may not even ask anything directly of 
each other \ if they wish to do so they must send the request 
through a messenger, who delivers his message in veiled 
language and roundabout phrases. However, at a festival 
it h a point of honour with the host to give his connubial 
partner the choicest morsel of t]c*h T and to supply him with 
the best wether as provision for a journey. If the partner¬ 
ship should afterwards be dissolved, each partner musL restore 
or make good to the other what he has received from him 
during the continuance of the group-marriage. 2 

Although brothers may not share their wives in their life- The 
time, surviving brothers inherit them at the death of their 
relatives ; in other words, the Hereto observe the custom of Hen™ 
the IcviraEe, In this again their practice resembles that oT 
the Chukchees.® Among the Herera it is usually the younger 
brother who inherits the widow of his deceased elder brother, 
and the intention of the custom, according to Mr. E_ Danncrt, 
is to keep the property in the family. For the same reason 
it is customary for the heir to marry not only the widow but 
her growing daughters by her first husband, in order to 
secure to himself the heiresses and with them the enjoyment 
of their substance, 4 

Lastly* it may be noted that the widespread practice of 
mutual avoidance between persons related by marriage is 


] above, pp. 349, 351. a above* p. ,551. 
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AroidfliHx observed by the Jlercro. As soon as a man is betrothed, he 
hrAviunn a afl£ | the parents of his future wife must shun each others 
betrothed company ; till the marriage takes place they may neither 
see nor speak to one another. The bride also is not allowed 
to shew her face to the bridegroom. If she does so* or if 
the man openly goes up to her parents, it is regarded on 
both sides as equivalent to breaking off the match. s And 
after marriage a man and his wife's mother are said to be 
QmU-hrttindu, that is, strangers or tin approach able to each 
other. They may not eat together, and what the one has the 
other may not have . 2 

To the north of Hereroland dwelt the Qvambo, who 
(dfliuyijAj unlike their nomadic kinsmen and herdsmen the Hereto 
amcinsihc lead a settled agricultural life : 1 They are said to be 
Ovj.mixi. [ n t 0 maternal dans (ortiaamid) like the Hereto* but 

apparently no details of their social organisation have been 
published, “The institution of the omnanda™ says Mr, 
Scfcinz, 11 is found not only among the Ovahcrero* but also 
among all the Ambo tribes, the Uumbangala and probably 
also among all other Bantu peoples ; it is therefore hardly 
open to doubt that the origin of this grouping is to be 
traced back to the time when the Bantu peoples, now 
scattered over the whole of equatorial Africa* formed a 
single homogeneous tribe ." 4 Unfortunately our knowledge 
of the social organisation of the Bantu tribes is far too 
imperfect to allow us to affirm that they are all divided 
into ejeogamous totemie clans, whether with maternal or 
paternal descent Nevertheless the number or Bantu tribes 
in which totem ism and exogamy are known to coexist 
suffices to render it probable that these institutions either 
are or have been at one time universal throughout the 
peoples of the Bantu stock. 
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§ 2 . ToUmism among the Bechutmns 


Another Bantu people who retain the totemic organisa- h* u^im. 
tion are the numerous and well-known Hcchuanas. They a 
form a large nation scattered over an immense area, which 
stretches from the Orange River on the south to the ^ 1 "*™ 1 
Zambesi on the north, while it is bounded on tile west by**^"' 
the great Kalahari desert, and on the east by the Drakenberg 
Mountains, which divide the Bechuanas from the Zulus and 
Swazics . 1 The nation is divided into many tribes, each 
occupying its own territory, but they all speak the same 
language with certain minor differences of dialect and 
cherish substantially the same superstitions and customs. 

They speak of themselves only by their tribal names and 
have no one native name for the whole nation, country, or 
language, though they have adopted the European practice 
of calling the nation Uc-chuana and the language Sechuanar 
The fiechuanas, of whom the Basutos form the eastern branch, 
are on the whole a peaceable people. The men devote them¬ 
selves to the chase and to tending the cattle, the women to 
house-building, the cultivation of the fields, and preparing 
the food. They raise crops of Caffre corn {Sorghum of rum), 
maize, sugar-cane, pumpkins, beans, and tobacco. Their huts 
arc circular, but in genera! do not conform to the common 
beehive pattern, since they consist of walls built of wattle and 
clay with conical thatched roofs. However, the huts of the 
ftasutos arc of the ordinary beehive shape . 9 
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Tin* The Bechliana tribes are commonly named after animals, 

!nF- h ^ ma P^nts, or ^dier objects, which the members of each tribe 
nr. ii.mu'.' hold sacred, regarding them with a high degree of super- 
stitious reverence and fear. These sacred animals or other 
[rtiiuH, objects they call their schoko {siboko t < or Sibk& t which means 
tili C' r their Jl glory / 1 or lEieir sente, or their s&uia. We may call 
’-hieh them their tribal totems, The majority of the tribes appear 
'^□Tni* to be named after animals, and in such cases no tribesman 
' 'r-.t dares to eat the flesh or to clothe himself in the skin of the 
creature whose name he bears. They will not even look 
upon their sacred animals, if they can help It, for fear of 
some evil befalling them. If the beast is hurtful, as the lion, 
it may not be killed without great apologies being made 
to it and its pardon being asked. Purification is necessary 
after the commission of such a sacrilege Each tribe is 
said to dance (hifin or lino) or sing in honour of its totem ; 
hence when you wish to ascertain to what tribe a man 
belongs, you ask him, “ What do you dance ? 11 The tribes¬ 
men swear by their totem, and among all the tribes it is a 
universal custom to apply' the name of the totem animal 
to the chief as a term oT respect. For example, when the 
Bakwena or Crocodile tribe had assembled in council to meet 
Sir Charles Warren* the assembly shouted |J O crocodile man 11 
at each point of their chief's speech But 41 up to the 
present time/' says the latest enquirer, the Rev* W. C. 
Willoughby, 4L I have failed to find the slightest trace in 
philology*, customs, or folklore, of any sacrificial rite con¬ 
nected with the totem-animals of these tribes." Nor could 
Mr. Willoughby discover any evidence that the Herhuanas 
believe the totem animal to be their ancestor . 3 
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I he following is a list of some of the Eechuana tribes jiinrf 
with their totems ;— 1 

Ma^ttna * “iIiorc of the crocodile/* 

Ba-J/afli, “those of the 6 sh** 
h'rt^Autnertgi ** those of the monkey.* 

Ea nmrt f “tho&e of [he buffalo." 
tft£-{Jw w c * those of the elephant .'* 
fin’tou/tg, l+ those of the lion/' 

Ba-Azuamt 11 those of the young lions." 

Ba-pkirin^ “ those of [he wa\L n 
ftii nukv, “those af (he porcupine.” 

Su mmary « those of the wild vine." 

TA'fatsatsi\ 11 [hose of the sun," 
tia-kuA£n\ Ht ihose of the wild caL ra 
t-n&gn t “(host of ihe serpent." 

fht-fiuh\ “those of [he duyktr or hltiebuck" (a kind of antelope, 
Ctfrhalirf&phux m£fgms) r 

A o- Rumgtvaf^ totem the dttyker or bluebuek. 

/hi-Autnf/n\ ■* those of the baboon/ 1 
Ea-khatH^ “those nf the ape. n 
Ba-tiokooi “ those of the ant-eater.” 

totem sometimes said to be bon ( fsifli) and sometime* 
ihe hammer (mrfp), 

Jbi-fsefst\ 14 [hose of the tsetse fly." 

/?u-mt\\ 7 tffa ¥ |A those of the garden hoc. 11 
ftti^Aitrvfste' original totems the eland and hartebtesL 
ffti-fvJj, totem the mourn am-bare, 

Ea^M/ d, “those of ihe rain.* 
ffit-puiatta, those of the showers.” 
tt&'fuktngi “ those of the dew s or mi$L* 

BaAlartt^ M those of the python," 

Bitr^in f u those of the hyaena/' 

Bn‘jru£ti#ft r “ those of [he hippopotamus.” 

Ntr-AiM fr, “those of the rhinoceros. n 
./hi-Aunr t u those of the corn-cleaner^ or ccim^heJlers," 
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Men of the B/i-kuatn nr Crocodile tribe say that the 
crocodile is one of themselves, their master, their father, 
and they make all incision in the ears of their cattle to 
imitate the month of a crocodile. They revere the animal, 
they sing of it, and they iwear by it . 3 Yet if they happen 
to go near a crocodile, they spit on the ground and 
indicate its presence by saying BoUq ki Ih\ 11 I here is sin." 
They imagine that the mere sight of It causes inflammation 
of the eyes. And if a mail of the Crocodile tribe has the 
misfortune to be bitten by a crocodile or even to have been 
splashed with water by the reptiles tail, he is banished 
the tribe. Livingstone met with one of these exiles living 
iti another tribe. The man would not tell him the cause 
of his exile, lest the explorer should regard him with 
the same disgust which his fellow-tribesmen felt for him 
However, the crocodile is revered by all the IScehuana 
tribes, whether it is their totem or not. They commonly 
believe that if a man wounds a crocodile, he will suffer so 
long as the reptile suffers, and that if it dies he will die also. 
They will not even look upon the reptile if they can help it, 
for fear of some evil befalling them . 3 

Men of the Ba-nnku {Ba-wkm) or Porcupine tribe are 
distressed if any one has hurt a porcupine. If the animal 
has been killed, they religiously collect its quills, spit on 
them, and rub their eyebrows with them* saying, "They 
have killed! our brother, our master, one of ourselves, him 
whom we sing." They would fear to die if they touched 
its flesh - yet they deem it wholesome for an infant to 
insert into its joints certain portions of the stomach of 
a porcupine, mingled with the juices of plants which are 
believed to possess some occult virtue. The rest of the 
medicine is given by the mother to her child to drink . 1 

Members of the Balaung or Lion tribe are very loth 

i Arboutvtf ct I>j U hlu, Mhtumi Cntkdi^m^ |iW} 

£Efphrtfitf\ y p, 422 ; E Ga salts, p- i& 3 - 
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to kill a 3icm t fearing to lose tftdr sight were they to look The u«i 
at the dead beast If they do kill a lion, they are careful 
to rub their eyes with its skin in order to prevent the 
imaginary danger They would not cat its flesh* as do 
the members of other tribes; for how could they cat 
their grandfather ( rrt&g&la ) ? And whereas in other tribes 
powerful chiefs are wont to flaunt Iton-skins on their shoulders 
as a royal mantle, no man of the Lion tribe would dare to 
wear a lion's skim 1 

Members of the Ba-ttaw or Buffalo tribe not only will The 
not themselves kilt the buffalo or eat its flesh or make use 
of any part of the animal ; they will not even tend their 
spears to other people to cut its flesh or their needles to 
sew its hide 1 

People who have the hare for their totem bore the n» Hare 
ears of their children, both boys and girls* at the age Enth " 
of twelve years. But if a mother has lost several children 
in Infancy, she will be afraid to wait so long and will pierce 
the new baby's ears before she takes It outside of the house/ 

When the sun rises in a clouded sky* members of the Th* S ^ 1 
Ba-fctsatsi or Sun tribe say that he as afflicting their lnbc 
heart All the food of the previous day is then given 
to matrons or old women* who alone may touch it or 
give of it to the young children whom they nurse. The 
people go down in a body to the river to wash their 
bodies. Every one throws into the water a stone taken 
from his hearth* which he replaces by one picked up in 
the bed of the stream. On returning to the village after 
this ablution the chief kindles a fire in his hut* and his 
subjects come and get fire for themselves from his. Then 
follows a general dance, accompanied by a monotonous 
chant, on the public place of the village. In this dance 
he who has lost his father lifts his left hand towards the 
sky ; he who has lost his mother lifts his right hand ; and 
orphans who have lost both their parents, raise neither 
their right nor their left hand* but cross both on their 

' Aibousact et DidOH* vf S&Mfk Africa, L 47 ^ 
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breast 1 The meaning of this ceremony is not quite clear, 
but perhaps it is intended to disperse the clouds which 
hide the sun, the fire in the hut of the Sun chief being 
somehow supposed to renew the fire of his celestial 
brother. 

Members of a tribe which has iron for its totem will 
not work the metal* Members of the Bff-megor/ia or 
Gardcn-hoe tribe arc allowed to employ the hoe m 
cultivating their gardens, but they would deem it profana¬ 
tion to use it for any other purpose, and it would be a 
very serious matter were they to strike a dog with it- 3 

An old man of the Ba-mmgwaio tribe, who have the 
duyker or blue buck (a kind of antelope) for their totem, 
told Mr. Willoughby that many years ago, in a time of 
famine, the tribesmen ate some duykers which they found 
in their game pits, but that they were careful to protect 
themselves from harm by rubbing the meat with certain 
medicines. In those days, if a man of the duyker totem 
happened to kill a duyker in his game trap, he would slip 
a noose over its neck at the end of a long stick and drag 
the beast home to be eaten by people of another totem ; 
but he would not himself eat or even touch it Another 
man of the duyker totem told Mr. Willoughby that when 
his son was a baby they took him to the home of his 
maternal grandfather, who venerated another totem. The 
grandmother one cold day thoughtlessly wrapped the 
child in a duyker skin, and the consequence was that 
the child’s head was covered with sorts, which they could 
not heal till a medicine-man applied the fur of a duyker 
to them,' Thus the totem supplies a homeopathic remedy : 
it can heal the injury which it Inflicts. 1 Though the duyker 
or bluebuck {putt) is the sacred animal of the Ba-maNgwato, 
yet to look upon It was a calamity to the hunter or to 
women going to the gardens. And members of the tribe 
may not tread on the skin of the animal, A Ba-wanffaxtio 
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chief has been seen (icrforming most undignified antics, 
springing from side to side in order to avoid treading on 
the skin of a duyker in a missionary’s house. 1 

Sortie of the Bechuana tribes have a subsidiary totem sui Ji y 
in addition to their principal totem. Thus the Ba-hurutthe, l!fc 
who appear to be a stock embracing several tribes, had Whuaan. 
originally two totems, the eland and the hartebcest. They 
would not touch the hartebcest, but the only part of the eland 
which they held sacred was the Ushiio, which they described 
as the fat around the heart, and one section of the tribe, 
while retaining the old totems, thought it right to eat even 
this. They distinguished between the two totems by r 
saying, Pino kt kymitu seftto kt pkofhti, that is, The dance 
is to the hartebcest; the veneration is for the eland." A smalt The wild 
section or the tribe, called the Bomakgam section, venerate * " 11,11 
the wild boar as a snbsidiaiy totem, without neglecting the 
old tribal totems, the eland and the hartebcest. They say 
that once, when their chief was childless, a medicine-man 
whose totem was the wild boar gave the chief some medicine, 
assuring him that a son would be born to him and ordering 
that the son and all his descendants should venerate the 
wild boar, lienee the section of the tribe adopted the wild 
boar as a subsidiary totem.- Another section of the same TJ» 
Ba-hnruishe tribe has abandoned its old totems the eland 
and the hartebcest and has adopted the baboon instead. 

They say that a chief of the tribe once captured a young 
baboon and tamed it, but his son, in playing with the 
animat, allowed it to escape. The father was angry and 
beat his son, who retaliated by seceding with a section 
of the tribe; and the seccdcrs adopted the baboon as their 
totem. 11 According to Mr. Willoughby, the Ba-kmna or 
Crocodile tribe is also an offshoot of the Ba-kumtsht, and have 
in their turn given rise to the Ba-mang&ato tribe, whose totem n» 
is the duyker or bluebuek. To explain why they venerate the 
duyker, the Ba*ntangvmto say that their original ancestor, 
hard pressed by his foes, took refuge in a thicket, and that 
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a. duykcr saved him by springing from the thicket and so 
diverting the alien firm of his enemies. 1 The lia-tiarit or 
1’ython tribe is sometimes called the Tsn-niothfa-d-rt^ " the 
men of the Wild Olive," because their great ancestor 
Mo-Marti (" he of the python ") and his followers erected 
th. their huts under spreading olive trees,* These facts point 
to the conclusion that subsidiary totems sometimes arise 

lotcms . 

10 through the subdivision of a tribe ; a new community so 
Ifcmu^IT 51 formed may either adopt an entirely new totem or, retain- 
jng its old one, may add a subsidiary totem to distinguish 
* A a ^ f rom other branches of the same toi-emic stock, 

TV While each ltechuana tribe as a rule reveres one or more 

species of animal, all of them are at one in regarding two 
ctuLfHcfeHi harmless reptiles, the chameleon and the lizard, with a violent 
't*. antipathy, because in their opinion these creatures brought 
ul “^ death into the world and all our woe. The way in which 
i^^wiib they did so was this. In the beginning God made up his 
that when men died they should come to life again, 
and he sent the chameleon to convey the glad tidings to 
the first Beehuanas. But while the reptile was crawling to 
deliver its message* God changed his mind and sent the 
lizard post haste after the chameleon to say that now he 
had thought better of it men were to die outright and be 
done with it. The bearer of this gloomy intelligence out- 
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stripped the laggard chameleon ; so that when the gospel 
messenger at last came panting in with tidings of a joyful 
resurrection, nobody would believe him. and both reptiles 
were knocked on the head out of hand. the lizard for coming 
in first with bad news and the chameleon for coming in 
second with good. That is why all the Beehuanas hate 
both these reptiles to this very day, 1 

The Bawcnda are a Bantu people who inhabit the The 
rugged but fertile mountain country between the Levuvu and lMr 
and Limpopo rivers in the northern part of the Transvaal. 

They keep cattle and practise agriculture, raising crops of ltn ^ 
sweet potatoes and maize ; in the old days they smelted 
iron and fashioned the metal into all the tools and weapons 
they needed. To secure them against attack their villages 
are hidden away in thick underwood or perched in places 
difficult of access on the steep sides of the mountains. 

Narrow slippery footpaths lead with many turns and windings 
up hill and down dale, through high grass and dense brush¬ 
wood. to a collection of round huts with thatched roofs 
encircled by rich vegetation and shaded by tall trees, among 
the boughs of which a noisy troop of monkeys may be 
jabbering and disporting themselves. 3 Each district has Its 
special god. and the gods of some districts are animals* 

For example, one district reveres a large snake, and another 
the mountain-monkey. Where the mountain-monkeys are 
the gods, they are not molested and so become very tame* 
often indeed coming down from their mountains and paying 
visits to people In the village. 3 These district deities in 
animal shape are probably totems. 

The Makalakas inhabit a high, healthy and fruitful J'be 
region, which forms the watershed between the valleys of ii*J* 
the Zambesi and Limpopo rivers. They are reported to be lot™, 
the most skilful cultivators of the soil in the whole of 
Bcchuana-land.* From the following account it would seem 
that they share the tofcemic system of the Bcchuanas: “ The 
Makalakas have the same prejudices with regard to the 
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flesh of certain animals that other tribes have. One man 
starved himself for a whole day because it was his metope, as 
they call it, not to eat the water-buck ; another, because he 
worshipped sheep, and could not cat the flesh. The Mar¬ 
kkas generally burnt (a superstitious reverence) the whebo 
(mcerkat). The Mashapatani him* the or baboon ; 

others worship the croeodite, and other animals and reptiles, 
which they will not defile themselves by touching." 

Thus ui.- The foregoing evidence suffices to prove that the 

>5.*tut!Hin jjcphuana tribes are totemic ; for the sehohi of each tribe is 
!™' r dearly its totem. Whether the tribes arc also exogamous 
Muini.H- j s n0t slatc j by the authorities I have consulted, from 
flhui'Xy their silence it is natural to infer that the tribes do not 
* rte * 0 - observe the rule of exogamy, in other words, that a man is 

. . . f rC c to marry a woman of his own tribe. Such an inference, 

however, is at the best precarious, and it becomes doubly 
precarious when we consider how many other branches of 
the Bantu stock combine totetnism with exogamy. Yet if 
the Bechuana tribes are, as they appear to be, communities 
each inhabiting its own territory to the exclusion of other 
tribes, it is probable enough that the rule of exogamy does 
not apply to them; since the exogamous system generally 
rests on a basis of septs or clans interfused with each other 
in the same territory, rather than on tribes which occupy 
each a country of its own. However, in the absence of 
positive evidence the question of the exogamy ot the 
Bechuana tribes must remain in suspense. 
bgcIiuhcki With regard to the marriage of near kin, wc are told 
"up* 1 for that “the Bechuanas and the Cadres acknowledge and 
(juinfcy. respect the same degrees of consanguinity as we do, I hey 
do not reckon relationship beyond the degree of second 
cousin. Marriages between brothers and sisters, uncles and 
Cou»n nieces, nephews and aunts, arc disapproved of. I hose 
mnmagi*. between cousins frequently take place, but there are some 
tribes that condemn them as incestuous."' The writer 
unfortunately does not discriminate between the different 
cousins who may or may not many each other. If wc may 

1 J. Chapman, Tmreh in ike t&6S), ii- 284. 
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judge by analogy* it is probable that the children of a 
brother and a sister are a l lowed p while the children of two 
brothers or two sisters are forbidden, to marry each ether. 

On the question whether, if the parents are of different c-hiidnrn 
tribes, the children belong to the tribe of the father or to f' 
that of the mother, our authorities arc again silent; hut iiy mi* 
from their silence we may in this case infer with more con - 
Science that the children belong to the tribe of the father 
and not to that of the mother. For in the descent of 
property the rule of primogeniture i^ strictly observed by 
the Bech lianas ; a man's heir is bis eldest son, who inherits 
everything and gives to his brothers and sisters only what 
he chooses to leave to them- Women inherit nothing. 

Even in Jits fathers lifetime the eldest son enjoys man) 
advantages. He bears the title of “sondord" while hi- 
younger brothers arc called s| son-servants/ 1 and his father 
dares to do nothing of any importance without consulting him 
and asking his consent. 3 All this is patriarchal; yet a possible 
trace of mother-kin survives in, the rights which in some 
Bechuana tribes the maternal unde has over his nephews 
and nieces. Thus among the Uasutos the maternal unde is nfcan wleIi 
understood to replace the mother, whose sex keeps her in 
a state of dependence. This is a counterbalance to the duki™. 
authority of the father and of the eldest son, especially in 
polygamous families, where rivalry is generally keen. It is 
the special duty of the maternal uncle to protect his sister's 
child and to purify it by means of sacrifices. When the rite 
of circumcision is performed* he presents his nephew" with 
a javelin and a heifer; and he also defrays in part the 
expenses of the young man's marriage. In return he ts 
entitled to a share of the spoil taken by his nephews In war. 
of the game they kill* and of the cattle that come into the 
family at the marriage settlement of his nieces. It often 
happens that the maternal unde Ills the office of prime 
minister and regent at the chiefs court/ 

Wives are bought from their parents with a price which 
varies according to the tribe from five to twenty-five Or 
thirty head of cattle. 1 The death of her husband docs not 

3 JL Cwliftr Tki BasMtoi, Pfm t7q. 7 E- CmiEl* fff. At, fi$x t?9. 
sSj. 190, 1 ^ Casali*, 9 p* of, pjx l&t 
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release the widow from the rights which his family have 
acquired over her by purchase. She falls by law to one of 
his brothers or to the next of kin. The children of this 
second union bear the name of her first husband and are 
understood to belong to him. and to inherit his possessions ; 
they have very smalt claim to the succession of their real 
father. But the obligation on the widow to remain in the 
family even although she has already borne children to the 
deceased seems to shew that the purchase of which she was 
the object is the chief obstacle to her liberation. 1 Here as 
elsewhere the h rather of the deceased inherits the widow, 
not in virtue of a former system of polyandry, but because 
she has been bought and paid for by her husband^ family 
and passes to his heir with the rest of the inheritance. 


§ 3 , TdUmif wi am&ng tiu Ama-Xosa ami Ama-Zuiti 

White the evidence for totem ism, if not for exogamy, is 
ample among the western and the central branches of the 
Bantu family in South Africa, namely, the Herero and the 
Itechuanas, it is very scanty for the eastern branch of 
the family, the Ama-Xosa and Am a-Zulu, who inhabit the 
south-eastern coasts of Africa from Cape Colony to Delagoa 
Bay + 2 Indeed so meagre is the evidence that we may even 
doubt whether these Eastern Bantus have totemism at all. 
However, the following passages at least suggest that the 
Zulus, like many other branches of the Bantu stock, are or 
have at one time been divided into totemic clans. The 
Englishman Farewell, who resided for some time among 
the Zulus in the early part of the nineteenth century", is 
the authority for the statement that among them *it is 
prohibited in many families to cat certain animals' flesh* 
^uch as in some beef, in others elephant's* in others hippo- 
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potamus'. Jt is saidi that provided any family transgress 

this rule, and eat the forbidden flesh, their teeth will dittp"j£ mic 
out, which is termed nwfcpQ* The forbidden flesh to all the i- i boo. 
royal family is the hearts of animals, AU children must 
follow the mofupo of their father, which causes much 
dJ/Terence in fami 3 ies. n 1 Here it should he observed that 
the Zulu word motupo % which expresses the family pro¬ 
hibition, is identical with the Makalaka word which 
designates the totemic taboo. 3 Further, the Scotchman 
David Leslie, who lived among the ZuEus later on in the 
nineteenth century, tells us that 14 the whole Zulu nation, as 
at present constituted, is broken up into little tribes, the 
remnants of those conquered by Chalca, Each tribe has its 
Esebcngo or name of thanks; for instance, one tribe is called 
Emtctwa, or scolders; another Niaow, or foot \ another 
Zungu, or weariness ; and when a chief makes a present of 
anything to one of his people, they will say, + Yes, father; 
yes, Zungu 1 ; or 1 Yes, Emtctwa,’ as the case may be. 

Each of these tribes hits its peculiar habits and customs ; for Oeht ?mm 
instance, one, Mat-e-enja (dog's spittle) will not eat goat- ^™ l13 
flesh, because they at ways leave a goat on the grave of their gone* flush* 
dead. When any one dies they bury him, and over his 
grave they spread out his mat, blankets, etc** and on the 
latter they ptace a goat, then go away and leave it. They 
say the goat never deserts the spot, but grazes about, and 
on the fourth day dies. If they eat any part of a goat 
nnaivares, they are seized with epilepsy and die. Even the 
young children in the kraal, who are too young to know 
anything of this, when a piece of goat-flesh is given to them, 
will not eat it* but cany it in their hands for a little, and 
then throw it aw T ay ; and, be it remembered, that meat is 
their greatest dainty." 1 Again, with regard particularly to Sujmmu- 
the Ama-Xosa we read that “the superstitious prejudices 
against eating certain foods are most widely spread, yet ■*■««* 
these also will be observed by one tribe, while another will r^ m 
disregard them, w ithout it being possible to discover any nnwn^ibr 
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Abhorrence reason for the different practice. As a general rule it may 
be assumed that all the Bantu peoples of South Africa 
abhor the use of fish as food 5 they call fish 1 water- 
serpents ' and arc careful not even to touch them. Many 
also reject pork as an article of diet, though this abstinence 
is neither so universal nor so fanatic as the rejection of fish; 
further, the particular tribes display peculiar prejudices in 
regard to many other animals, whether in refusing to eat or 
even to kill them.” 1 

Ruk-1.1 Further, the Zulus and other Eastern Bantus observe a 

fcwgwiay mle 0 f exogamy, for no man may marry a woman who 
bears the same family name (iftiattge) as himself even 
though no blood relationship can be traced between diem/ 
hi> For example, Amanywabe is a family name among the 
™««V Zulus, the Fondas, the Tcmbus and many other tribes. 

The people who bear this family name in the different 
tribe* cannot trace any relationship with each other, yet no 
faimii marriage between them is permitted. Moreover, they have 
hlXiT ceremonies peculiar to themselves. 1 bus, for example, the 
customs observed at the birth of a child are exactly the 
same in every part of the country among people of the 
same family title, though they may never have heard or 
each other, while neighbours of the same dan, but of 
different family titles, practise customs altogether dissimilar. 
In addition to the exogamy of the family name it is a rule 
with the Eastern Bantus that no man may marry a woman 
related to him by blood on the fathers side, however remote 
the relationship may be. Some tribes, as the Pondos, 
Ttanbus, and Xosas, extend the same prohibition to aJi 
women, related by blood on the mothers side also. Children 
take the family title of their father, and are thus free to marry 
persons of the same family title as their mother, provided 
that no blood relationship can be traced between them/ 
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Similarly amon^ the Matabcle, who are an offshoot of the 
Zulus, persons who have the same family name may not 
marry each other ; but this relationship is reckoned only in 
the male line. 1 

" Every man of a coast tribe regarded himself as tfw Difference 
protector of those females whom we call his cousins, second regard 
cousins, third cousins* and so forth, on the father's side ; ^ 

while some had a similar feeling towards the same relatives 
on the mother's side as well, and classified Lhcm all as him? 

sisters. Immorality with one of them would have been the ™ t 
considered incestuous, something horrible, something tin- 1h ^ 
utterably disgraceful. Of old it was punished by the death ihr uin™. 
of the male, and even now a heavy fine is Inflicted upon 
him, while the guilt of the female must be atoned by a 
sacrifice performed with due ceremony by the tribal priest, 

or it is believed a curse will rest upon her and her issue. 

lit contrast to this prohibition the native of the interior 
almost as a rule married the daughter of his father's brother* 
in order, as he said* to keep property from being lost to 
his family. This custom more than anything else created 
a disgust and contempt for them by the people of the coast, 
who term such intermarriages the union of dogs, and 
attribute to them the insanity and idiocy which in recent 
times has become prevalent among the inland tribes/ 13 
Speaking of unions which the bantu regard as incestuous, 
another writer observers that they'*are not punishable by 
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Kafir law ; but they have a far more powerful preventative 
in their superstitious Tears, which teach them to dread that 
some supernatural evil will befall the parties committing 
such acts; they lose caste, as it were, and are considered 
in the light of sorcerers: hence such crimes are seldom 
committed. Consanguineous marriages are prohibited by 
custom rather than by law; and if the parties are not too 
nearly related, and resolutely persist in their determination 
to many, and if the man is prepared to pay pretty dearly 
for his wife, they generally succeed in gaining their point. 
Such cases are, however, very unfrequent. Relationship by 
affinity merely, and not by blood, presents no obstacle to 
marriage, and a man may even marry two sisters at the 
same time, ' 1 Indeed such marriages with two sisters at 
the same time are common among the Zulus* as they are 
among many other peoples. Incestuous marriages," says 
another writer, 11 arc dissolved, and a heavy penalty inflicted 
on the man. Any relationship which may be traced to 
whatever distance is considered as coming within the hounds 
of consanguinity; and intercourse is punished, whether it be 
by marriage, or by carnal connection without marriage. To 
marry two sisters is not considered incestuous; but to 
marry the descendants of a mans ancestors is considered 
incest.” * 

The Zulus, Svvazics, and 1‘ondos practise the custom of 
the 1 evirate; that is, the widow is married by the brother 
of her deceased husband, and the children she has by him 
are reckoned not to their real father but to his dead brothcr. 
Among the Fingoes it is the younger brother who weds his 
elder brother's widow, 1 he custom of the lev irate is not 
observed by the Tembus and Gaikas. 4 


1 Hr. Warner* Min, in Cot. Mai- 
Idn’l £ 'impemiiitm if Kefir tomi «W 
Cutter*) (Cipe To»*U, iS 66 |, pp. 60 if. 

t F. Spetkmii 5 ii + Di* Hitmanm- 
burffWT m [Hermann*- 

hgi'g, 1S76K p. IJS- Compare J. 
Shooter, TAt A'ajin tf A’dfe/ and £*{ 
Ztf/u Cnunfrj, p. 46, 

3 Mr, Brownlee's notes* in.Col r Mao- 
kan v * C*mffodium JTtfr and 

CuifvmFi p-113: Mmpaic ibid, fh 1 59 


* j. Shsntct + Tkt Kttfirt a/ AolW 

tindfk* Zulu Cpmuity „ pp. 46. 86; Cal. 

Markin, A Compendium*f Kafir f.jvtv 
mud (Ope Town* I&66), p, 

1591 Ret. J- Macdonald* u 
Custom!* SupcrtliT^ns. arid Kc}ipi»ns 
of South African Tribes, 1 ' /wtoa/ a/ 
#JLr A nib tvfvfcjpi-iiJ fit ifif it ft. ail, 

{1890)* p. Dudley Kidd, Tk* 

Eutnri*i (London, 1904)* pp. 

«6 fq* 
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Among the Eastern Bantu the same ceremonial avoid- Rules e,f 
ance of relations by marriage, and especially of a mother- 
in-law, is practised which we have already met with a niong man and 
many other exogamous and totem ic people* Custom requires W 
that a man should 11 be ashamed of M his wife's mother, that wis u- 
is to say, he must studiously shun her society. He may '^Zn 
not enter the same hut with her, and if by chance lhey meet :LtKS hrr 
on a path, one or other turns aside* she perhaps hiding Mb^' i % 
behind a bush, while he screens his face with a shield. E; 
they cannot thus avoid each other p and the mother-in-law 
has nothing else to cover herself with, she will tic a wisp of 
grass round her head as a token of ceremonial avoidance. 

All correspondence between the two has to be carried on 
eilher through a third party or by shouting to each other 
at a distance with some barrier, such as the kraal fence, 
interposed between them. They may not even pronounce 
each other’s proper name {i-gamv)} Similarly, a woman is 
cut off from all social intercourse with her husband's father 
and all his male relations in the ascending line. She may 
not enjoy their company nor be in the same hut with them ; 
she is supposed not even to look at them. Further she 
is debarred from pronouncing their names even mentally. 

Nay, more than that* she may not pronounce the emphatic 
syllable of their names even when it occurs in other words : 
in such cases she is bound cither to substitute a different 
syllable or to employ an entirely different word Hence 
this custom has given rise to an almost distinct language 
among the women. The tabooed syllable is the one which 
immediately follows the prefix of the proper name.* 


1 L. Alberti, /V A'npn aatt d/ Zuid 

Jbmsi zvm Afri&a[ Aenslerdrun, iSlD}* p. 
1361 J. K bonier, TV of 
wnd ?ht Zulu Couufty t p- 46 ; Dadd 
Leslie, png th* Zuiw &nd Ama- 
texjpJt Second Edition (E*Hnt#ur£h + 
t%5), PP‘ 141. 172: Mt. Warner i 
notes, in Maclean 1 * Ctmpmdiu™ 
Aj/iV Laewi a ml [). gj ; kev. 

j. Maabnalil, in Journal vfihi Awt&r*- 
jvfpfua/ Institute, Jtfo, {f$0gj p. a? 3 ; 
id. i £Aji&t in Afrit j (Londcn, 

PP_ 163 tg, 

= Mr. \Vun?r r s note* in Maclean 1 ! 
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fiowry relationship. Thus in the generation atoove uwl ' - 

Si, man Allies .he -e term ««WW ‘^ “ |£ 

amojijtilw pjoiher to his mothers sisters, and to ., 

talc's brothers. He app«ea the same “ m 
father" to his father, to the husbands of h.s mothers . 

__ H cur i„uhlv enough, to his father's sisters. A man calls 
his first cousin, the son of his fathers brother, *& ”**“> 

- my fowl) brother." He calls his brother's wife his *ife 
and she calls her husband’s brothers her husbands. tut 
the form of the system seems to present many anomah 
or deviations from the primitive pattern. 

Another Benin people of Son* Africa th ' 

dassificatory system of relationship are the Barongo 
Zfetarttp De iagoa Bay. Their customs and behefs have been r 
E"™* tht cor dcd with praiseworthy diligence by the Swiss missionary 
SS StH. A juried. ■ From hi, account it doc, no. appear 
lU} that the Barongo now practise either totem.sm or exogam>. 
but'their clasaificatory 

sumption that at one time or other they mur.1 hate been 
S into cnogamous cU*ea In the ^ 

his own a man applies the same term (<M ^ ther - to ’ ® 
father to his father's brothers, to the husbands of h 
mother's sisters, and to the brothers of the husbands of hts 
mother's sister,. Further-and this is one 

ifrvKrti*£-35r , lr-: 

phySa^ iprocrctinn : and untaa - ■> ■- -*» 
can rid our minds of that implication, it is in vam fa ** 
to wrestle with the complexities of the dassificatory 
system. Again, in the generation above his own 
. See L. M, Moitftn, Sytttmi «f WiihiaglOO. I»7»S 
Ce*ia*g*i*iix an* Afixity 4 tht y ^ j tuvM ] > Ha-Kens* 

Human Samuj, pp. - £ ta M ftinegrafkvjm mr hi 
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applies the same term mw, ,J mother/ 1 to his mother, to 
all his hitlier’s other wives (for the Barongo, like other 
Bantu peoplesj are polygamous)* and to his mothers sisters, 

But while he calls his father's brother his fattier, and his 
mother's sister his mother, he by no means regards his ^ 
mother's brother as his father nor his mother's brother’s wife**h» 

* • i * * , hin'Kfifcil 

as his mother. Far from it, the relation in which he stands ani:k 
to his mother's brother {mahutHf) is a very free and easy nne, . 

reminding us of the high and mighty manner in which in Fiji ,,nd r 6 
a sister’s son (vasti) comports himself towards his unfortunate * ,fl ' 
maternal uncle. In fact, he may do what he likes to his 
mother's brother, who on his side stands in terror of Ivis 
nephew, being bound to humour him in all his whims and 
caprices. Nor is this all. The relation in which the 
nephew (itiaffisyam i) stands to his unde’s wife is, if possible, 
still more free and easy. He calls her his wife {mttii), and she 
calls him her husband (fl«™«<r). and the two arc at liberty to 
act accordingly. When the nephew honours his maternal 
uncle with a visit, he regularly repairs to the hut of that one 
or his uncle's wives who most takes his fancy, and there 
deposits a mat in the hut The reason, according to Mr, 

Junod, why the nephew is free to treat his maternal uncle’s 
wives so cavalierly is simply that when the uncle dies, he 
(the nephew) steps into the dead man’s shoes by marrying 
the widows in a batch ; so that he only anticipates his 
rights by the familiarities which he takes with them in his 
uncle’s lifetime. 

In his own generation a man applies the term bamakitmbQ CmuOfl* 
(plural of makwabo), "brothers and sisters" to his brothers“ t h h f “* Bdftl 
and sisters and also to all his cousins german even to the fifth 
and sixth generation. In the generation below his own a man FWphfWl 
applies the: same term nmana^x on ” or w daughter/' to hi* 
sons and daughters and to- his nephews and nieces, the sons W3 ,^ 
and daughters of hh brothers. And similarly in the genera- 
tiou below her own a woman applies the same term 
" son " or H daughter/* to her sons and daughters and to her 
nephews and nieces, the sons and daughters or her sisters. 

Further* as usually happens under the classificatoty system 
of relationship* grand-uncles and grand-aunts arc called 
grandfathers and grandmothers and grand- 
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nephews and grand-nieces are called grandsons and grand¬ 
daughters {titCUkouioSi)} 

The marriage of cousins, even in the fourth, sixth, 
eighth and tenth degrees, is prohibited among the Earongo ; 
indeed two persons are forbidden to marry each other H it 
can be shewn that they have a single common ancestor, 
however remote. The prohibition is particularly stringent 
when the relationship is traced through males ; it is some¬ 
times relaxed after four generations when the relationship is 
traced through women. In such cases the husband has to 
pay a sum in addition to the customary bride-prtec for the 
purpose, as they say, of M killing the scruples" {iiiaya 
ckilougo), after which the tie of consanguinity is supposed to 
be severed. Yet the rule which thus bars the marriage of 
cousins among common people is totally disregarded in the 
marriage of chiefs.” 

Amongst the Barongo we find the custom of ceremonial 
avoidance observed between persons who are related by 
marriage. Such persons are called iftikoncutinti to each 
other, and they cannot even pronounce the word without a 
feeling of discomfort, almost of fear. Yet curiously enough 
among them the woman whom a man is bound to shun 
most strictly is not his wife's mother but his sister-in-law, 
the wife of his wire's brother. If a man meets the wife of his 
wife's brother on a path, he must at once make way for her. 
He dare not eat out of the same dish with her. 1 le speaks 
to her with embarrassment, and if he approaches her hut, 
he will not enter but will crouch at the door, and greet his 
formidable sister-in-law in a trembling voice. 1 


^ 4. ^ Theory of Bantu Totem Ism 

Before leaving this part of our subject, it is proper to 
call attention to an explanation which has been given 
of Bantu totemism by Dr. Theal, the eminent historian 
of South Africa. According to him the reverence of the 

1 1L Ajunod, AhA % H- A. Janod, Lti tia A\>n&, pp. 

wr In ittiififert dt At &4-S6. 

tim'd* i>*l*F* (NciKhftttl, 1 S*fi) r pp. 3 H* A. Joncd, pp. JJ, 79 

j 2> IK j,. 
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Bantus for their totemic animals rests on a belief that the tbdr snerea 
souls of their dead are lodged in the creatures ; in other 
words, totem ism with them 13 only one form of the worship mti on a 
of ancestors. He says : M The Bantu believed that the spirits ^ " 

of the dead visited their friends and descendants in the form j r 
of animals. Each tribe regarded some particular animal as migr;ii ^ 1 ' 
the one selected by the ghosts of its kindred, and therefore 
looked upon it as sacred- The lion was thus held in 
veneration by one tribc p lhe crocodile by another, the 
python by a thirds the blue buck by a fourth, and so on. 

When a division of a tribe took place* each section retained 
the same ancestral animal, and thus a simple method is 
afforded of ascertaining the wide dispcrsEon of various 
communities of former times. For instance, at the present 
day a species of snake is held by people as far south as 
the mouth of the Fish river and by others near the Zambesi 
to be the form in which their dead appear. This belief 
caused even such destructive animats as the lion and the 
crocodile to be protected from harm in certain parts of the 
country. It was not indeed believed that every' lion or 
every crocodile was a disguised spirit, but then any one 
might bCj and so none were molested unless under peculiar 
circumstances, when. it was clearly apparent that the animal 
was an aggressor and therefore not related to the tribe. 

Even then, if it could be driven away it was not killed. A 
Xosa of the present time will leave his hut if an ancestral 
snake enters it, permitting the reptile to keep possession, 
and will shudder at the thought of any one hurting it The 
animal til us respected by one tribe MS, however, disregarded 
and killed without scruple by aJl others. The great majority 
of the people of the interior have now lost the ancient 
belief, but they stilt hold in veneration the animal that 
their ancestors regarded as a possible embodied spirit 
Most of them take their tribal titles from it, thus the 
Bakwcna are the crocodiles, the Bataung the lions, the 
Baphuti the little blue antelopes. Each terms the animal 
whose name it bears its stfafa, and not only will not kill it 
or eat its flesh, but will not touch its skin or come in 
contact with it in any way if that can be avoided / 1 s 

l McCall Tied, riL 404 jf w 
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ii u [run: On this it is to be observed that while it is true the 

Kuius^md and other Caffre tribes believe the dead to be rein- 

vtk*r earns ted in serpents, 1 there is no evidence that the revered 
serpents are their totems. The belief in the transmigration 
i^-U«■= of human souis at death into the bodies of snakes is too 

rdncar° 3 * widespread to be accepted as of itself a proof of totem ism. 
ipiifcL’fL ick /\nd Dr r Thea! admits that the Bantus of the interior by 
whom he appears to mean the Bechuanas, have lost the 
r»oi m itsr-lf that their dead ancestors are in their totemic animals, 

1 weal af 

Eotemism. But what evidence is there that they ever had such a belief? 

[ do not remember to have met with any. The title of 
“ father" or “grandfather" or 11 brother H bestowed on a 
totemic animal is not a proof that the soul of a dead 
kinsman is believed to be in the beast, since such titles are 
bestowed on totemic animals by people who entertain no 
such belief. 5 On the whole, then* Dr, TheaTs explanation 
of Bantu totemism* though he docs not use the term* appears 
to be an inference of his own from the facts rather than to 


rest on definite statements of the Bantu themselves. The 


inference ts r indeed, a perfectly legitimate one* but it is not 
conclusive so long as it lacks positive native testimony. 

Ote At the same time in favour of Dr, TheaTs view it 

deserves to be remembered that some Bantu peoples believe 
tkfeifcai in the transmigration of their dead into other animals than 
ihe dlij °* serpents. Thus the Banyai on the lower Zambesi think 
trma- that the souls of their dead chiefs enter into Hons and 
Ihio'tau, hyaenas, and therefore they never kill these creatures, so that 
hippopoei- the country swarms with them. When they meet a lion or 
hyaena, Lhey salute it in their customary fashion by dapping 
SmLmsuf their hands. 1 Similarly, the Makanga in the angle between 
the Shire and Zambesi rivers refrain from killing lions, 
because they believe that the spirits of deceased chiefs are 
lodged in them, 4 The Barotse, a people akin to the Zulus # 
in the upper valley of the Zambesi, imagine that the souls 


1 S« especially Calkwxy, AV/ffjPMi 
S/iitm ef /At A matti/ii, p* F E ii. |?p. 140- 
I44, [96-300, 20 &- 3 I 3 ; mw 3 for more 
this Mkf in Afrk* ft ml 
elsewhere, s« my Adm*F w A fin, Onrii+ 
Second Edition (Umcktfi, 1907), pp. 
73 W* 

1 rtWe, vqf l pp. 42 j, 448 
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of chiefs transmigrate into hippopotamuses. 1 Some tribes 
on the upjicr Zambesi suppose that every man transmigrates 
at death into an animat, and that he can choose in his 
lifetime the particular creature into which his soul shall pass 
when it has shuffled off the human frame. In order to 
partake of the animal’s nature he swallows maggots bred in 
its putrid carcase and imitates the voice and movements of 
the living brute, whether it be a lion, a panther, a jackal, a 
crocodile, a hippopotamus, a boa-constrictor. or what not,* 

Of certain CalTres, apparently also on the upper Zambesi, TW; 
we are told that they judge of the sort of animal into which ^ J 
a man will transmigrate at death by the likeness which he 
bore to it in his life. Thus the soul of a big burly man n ,"ijj m[c 
with prominent teeth will pass into an elephant ; a strong 
man with a big head and a long beard will be a lion ; an uwi, thr> 
ugly fellow with thick lips and a large mouth will be a 
hyaena ; a long lanky man with bright eyes will be a nkiaco, i ifff 
serpent All those animals accordingly they deem sacred 
and inviolable,* Another tribe of Ca fires at the foot of 
Mount Cared ra, in the upper valley of the Zambesi, think 
that the souls of the departed come back in the guinea-fowl 
that perch on the thick-foiiaged trees under whose shadow 
their kinsfolk lie buried' 1 The Ababua in the upper valley W ^ 
of the Congo fancy that after death their spirits will dwell J* Coogo 
in the bodies of leopards or gorillas or hippopotamuses; 
every man chooses one or other of these beasts for his ehwMe Elw 
future abode, and the creature of his choice he henceforth 
deems sacred arid wiU not cat its flesh ? Some of the 

Congo peoples who hold this faith conform to the habits 
their chosen animal in their lifetime ; and when the chosen doui. 
animal is a leopard or a crocodile, the practices of the 
leopard-men or the crocodile-men arc horrible, Many tribes 
in the northern parts of the Congo basin hold that the 
souls of great chiefs always transmigrate into the bodies of 


i L Dc^le, 7 W Y/ort i m 
Africa ilvomlon, i%Sk 74 - 
1 A* BerSrtn TV A im^m *f ™ 
&irvrii* Ufifitr Zamfcrid (Lemmon, 
p. 277, quoting ilie nncmint of 
the Krcnds masionafy M. CoUlftr^. 

* F*[her Carols* "Seeme* <Je In 
vie Cafie/' Mtniimi 
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Animifri gazelles, hippopotamuses, or leopards. 1 The liabima, a 
Z teller* tutors! people of Ankole, between Uganda and the Congo 

-"lurnf m Pree StatCl hd,evie that thcir dead kEn gs turn into lions, 
cmL nkiftf their queens into leopards, and their princes and princesses 
into snakes. There arc three belts of forests where the 

EWeniiina i * a, & pb j T 

btai b l|ullc boaie^ oi kings, queens, and princes and princesses are 
'u^n!* <Je P 0S < te(i > and where the wonderful transformation into the 
appropriate animals is supposed to take place. In cadi of 
these forests there is a temple with priests, who attend to 
the worship of the sacred animats, be ihcy lions, leopards, or 
snakes. The ghosts of commoners have no special abode 
Thrt = hut wander about near the villages. 9 This last case is 
bT™ l ° particularly instructive because, as wc shall see, the Bahima 
have totemism ; yet their belief in the transmigration of 
. nnnwims kings, queens, and princes into wild beasts seems to have no 
'T™ reEat ’ orl to their totcmic system, since none of the animals 
Rinist wiih which the royal and noble dead transmigrate are found 
in thc list of their totems. 1 Similarly in regard to the 
payebosh southern Bantu tribes, with whom we are concerned in this 
chapter, there appears to be no sufficient ground for con¬ 
necting their totemism with their belief in metempsychosis. 

§ 5. Hints of Totemism among the Bushmen and Hottentots 

With respect to the two other native races of South 
tfui the Africa, the Bushmen and the Hottentots, who probably 
ati 1 ""” 1 00:11 P ied tIie whole of thc continent from the fifteenth 
Hoiieaton degree of south latitude to the Cape of Good Hope till they 
iw«nd m " wc gradually reduced in numbers and circumscribed in 
territory by the tide of Bantu invasion from the north, 4 
there is no dear proof or even indication that either of 
them was organised on a basis of totemism and exogamy. 
Of the Bushmen whom he met with on thc Zouga River 
Livingstone tells us that “ the animal they refrain from 

> Net** watrtifuti mrtu «/to™ « N’otei on ihe Kihihin of Ankote," 
Hhnejrapki'pm 4m Muiit du Cm&, t ftmrrndl of ft* Afrit.m Stritiy, No. 
{Brawls 1903-1906) p. lit nil jliauin 1907) pn, iti it, 

* J. Kuaie, “Tht Buhimn, ■ Cow - . . , , 

Tribe of Eok oit,’ frurmai *t fit ttays*! Mow, p, $36. 

Amttnfet^tmt ImAitmU, 1907) * J. I (corker, TU Sort, „f 

Pis 161 i Major J, A. McMoo. p. 467. 
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^ting is the goat, which fact, taken in connection with the 
superstitious dread which exists in every tribe towards a^ 1 " u 
particular animal, is significant of their feelings to the only L nJJ. 
animals they could have domesticated in their desert home;' 1 ^ ^ 
Similarly Mackenzie w rites that 11 the Madenassana Bushmen 
h‘na the common goat; that h to say, it h their sacred 
animal, as the fcwtxa or alligator is to the Bakwcna Now 
just as it would be hateful and unlucky to the Bakwena to 
meet or gaze upon the alligator, so the common goat is the 
object of 1 religious p aversion to these Bushmen ; and to look 
upon it would be to render the man for the time impure, as 
well as to cause him undefined uneasiness/ 1 * But this only 
proves that the Bushmen revered or dreaded, for the two 
sentiments are near akin in the minds of many savages, the 
common goat; and such a feeling for a single species of 
animal does not constitute totemism. If it could be shewn 
lhat other tribes of Bushmen entertained a like reverence or 
dread for other species of animals, this would certainly raise 
a presumption of totemism ; but apparently Livingstone did 
not mean to affirm this ; the other tribes he speaks of may 
have been the Bechuanas, with whose tribal totemism he 
was acquainted. 

As to the Hottentots we learn that on the banks of the Ho rde&at 
Kei-Garfb River some hordes of Koranas, a branch of the r K ^™ 
Hottentot race, bore the names of Right Hands, Left aft*- 
I lands. Sorcerers, Springbucks, Scorpions, Asses, Hippo 
po La muses, and Tall Ones ; and that further to the west* on 
the middle course of the Grange River, were tribes of 
Kora rt as, who rejoiced in the titles of Bush Folk, Cats, 

Narrow Cheeks, Tailors, and Tanners, 2 3 But such tribal 
names am not in themselves any proof of totemism, 

1 D. Uvingrtoqe, M&H 0 ***? T*tn*h fhf OrWtfr A'rrvr, p. 135 note, 

ami Rswrikti in South Jfrfca 4 p. 165. 1 Ck FHttd **Lht M*mgek»w«fn Sud- 

3 J . Mackenzie, 7 >v y^n Nvrfh vf AJHhdi t p. 36?. 




CHAPTER XIII 

TOT EM ISM TN EAST AND CENTRAL AFRICA 

| j. T&tcmisiu in Central Ang&nUand 

Soner a! British Central Africa or the Nyasaiand Protectorate 
comprises that vast region of Centra! Africa which lies 
.■trriL-.i embedded among the great lakes, bounded on the east by 
tfyusiiariri Lake Nyasa and extending to the southern end of Lake 
"i , r"rvi«:(OTaici. Tanganyika on the north* The country' consists in large 
measure of high plateaux reached by toilsome and pre¬ 
cipitous ascents of several thousand feet, from the sharp 
edge of which you look back and down on a yawning 
gulf, where the far-spreading landscape stretches away* 
league upon league,. into the dim distance or the deep 
indigo-blue waters of the lake shimmer in the sun. The 
surface of these plateaux is a rolling grass land variegated by 
swelling downs and granite mountains and watered by small 
streams and lakes. There is but little of those sweltering 
jungles and matted luxuriant forests which a European mind 
naturally associates with the scenery of the tropics. Indeed 
the air of these high uplands is cool and bracing ! in clear 
weather the sky is of a beautiful pale blue ; and the wild 
flowers, such as the violets, the buttercups, the forget-me- 
nots, and the anemone*, which bespangle the short grass 
might almost beguile an Englishman into imagining himself 
at home. 1 

The population of the Nyas&land Protectorate includes 

l Sir JL H + Jn-hnston, firifiiA ef Brithk Crntrui Afrit* 

CrMtnsI Afrit* (London. 1S9?), pp, (London, i 9 ^)< pp- s W- 
4 W-* 35 *?' 1 A. Wcracr* TAt 
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many tribes belonging to different stocks and sptaJdng tjh- n-^hr 
different languages, but they are ad members of the great p" r R|1 * |ii ^ 

0 Lsrltobg^ 3-.j 

bantu family. Of the various stocks the Nya nj a-apeaking the Kiint* 
peoples are the most numerous and Important They Unsi|> 
include many tribes, amongst whom are the Amananja, the 
Ambo, the Anyanja, and the Acbcwa. The Angoni* who Th. 
give thetr name to Central Angoni land, a district of the 
Protectorate lying at the south-west end of Lake Nyasa, erf Zulu 
are a Zulu people, who having rebelled against the despot d<wnt 
Chaka were defeated by him and fled northward, crossing 
the Zambesi in 1S25 and settling in the country to the 
west of Lake Nyasa. They have intermarried with other 
tribes, particularly with the Ache w a, so that they are now 
a mixed race; but the northern Angoni still speak the 
Zulu language, though with some dialectical modifications. 

At present the Angoni are not so much a separate people 
as a ruling caste dwelling in the midst of British Central 
African tribes whom their ancestors conquered* 1 The 
natives of BritisEs Central Africa live chiefly by agriculture. 

The chase is a subsidiary pursuit, and except among the 
Wankonde, at the north end of Lake Nyasa, the keeping of 
cattle is an accident or an appanage of chieftainship. 

Among the principal crops raised by the natives are maize, 
millet, rice, beans, sweet potatoes, yams, pumpkins, and 
tobacco. The arts of weaving, potter y t and basketry arc Am and 
practised by the people* and they are acquainted with the 
working of iron and copper. Their houses are for the most nauvts. 
part circular in shape with walls of wattle and daub and 
thatched roofs, 3 

The Nyanja-speaking natives of Central Angoniland are 
divided Into CKogamous and totemEc clans, some wuth 
descent in the male and others in the female line, i-i™ 
Generally children take their clan from their father* but cT 
in some cases from their mother. The name or the clan CttmA 

Ahpom. 

IuhL 

1 Sir H. E lohnitoo, Brithk {LnmEnn, 1907), p r viE 
(V^rrj/ .-f/ritii (Lumion, 1%), pp^ 

3S9-392 ; A. Wfiitici, Tlf AflMfr / J Hif If. E Brtiiik 

BriBih Cexfrat AfrUa \ London, 1 Cmtrvl Africa* pp. 424 jgq, f 4 p 
pp. 24 z? fm . i^. p 27$ if/. H R. 435 453 W** 45 ? W*! ^ 

Sutherland Kaitray, Sjrmr Fete-fore Werner, /'At A’itfrrti Rrifiik Central 
SterifS sW Spti^i m Ciinpmjx Afrua^ pp, 176 
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is nearly always that ot an animal* but sometimes it is 
that of a plant or other thing.’ The following are some of 
the animal names of clans ;—* 

ilFgufttW, buiJVpitf 
iVgatufai liartebereu 
Mlsm&Oi fish, 

A fa fatu, wasp. 

Ma«^ coney. 

ItifttW, rcbrtL 
Faftty eland, 
iVy.il/jlj, buffalo. 

AfyvM , bee. 

Jfrj/tf, baboon. 

Among the names of dans derived from plants or 
inanimate things are the following :— 3 

ilum&a, water-melon- 
Mooda* mushroom. 

Mtmsiy water. 

Sf&ul lf t rain- 

Afmj^a, ihurtL 
CAuru j ant-hilL 


Otbdcu Among the dan names are many old words, which are 

no * on £ cr used in common speech to designate the objects 
ckin they formerly denoted- For instance, the old word for a 
zebra was which is still the name of the Zebra clan, 

but the modern word for a zebra is mbidzr\ The old 
word for an eland was pofu f which is still the name 
of the Eland dm t but the modem word for an eland 
is tichtfu* Again, the old word for a baboon was 
which is still the name of the Baboon clan, but the modern 
word for a baboon is nyam* It is possible that in these 
and simitar eases the old names may have been disused 
and new ones substituted out of respect to the sacred 
animats ; and a like cause may perhaps explain seeming 
discrepancies in other totemic tribes, among whom the 
clan not unfrequently bears a different name from that 
of its totem- 


l JL Sutherland tUtlr*y r Set#* />/*- 
fare -SiWVj and m CAmkjowj^ 

p. 174 - 

3 R, Sttihcrhnd KiUnj, */. f^ + 
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The natives of Central Angonilaed generally shew a 
regard for the animal, plant, or thing which gives its name^y^y 
to their dan ; in short, they respect their totems. A person efAnfions- 
may not kill, eab or destroy his totem ; and if it is an animal, r ' r 

he may not wear its skin. For example, a man of the lottma 

Elephant dan was not supposed to benefit, even indirectly, 
by the barter of an elephant's tusks, though lie might give 
the calico, beads, or whatever he got for them to his wives 
and friends. The taboo on eating the flesh of the totem 
animal is called kwafa. If a person violates the taboo by 
eating, whether knowingly or nob of the meat* it is believed 
that his body will break out in spots, which is called 
ktiwtHga. The remedy for this eruption of the skin is to 
bathe the body in a decoction made from a bone of the 

animat, the eating of which caused the malady. 1 Thus 

here again the totem furnishes a homoeopathic remedy by 
healing the harm it did, 3 

Some of the tabooed objects or totems are not whole spin 
animals hut only parts of them. Thus there is a clan lc,tom 
called Mqy& which means "life M or "heart”; and its 
tabooed object or totem is the heart of a goat, Again, 
there is another dan called Mfumulo* which means 
nose/ r and the members of it may not cat the face and 
nose of an ox or cow. 1 Such totems I have called split 
totems. 4 

It is polite to address a person by his or her dan name ; 
indeed in addressing a woman it is the clan name which 
is always used. But certain dan names of chiefs might not ctam 
be spoken after dusk; any one who wished to address 
a chief in the dark had to use some other and common ^tbikiT 
name, such as Piri Y the clan of the Hills. Among some 
of the clan names borne by chiefs are the following:— ^^ 

Mast&e (a Zulu word)* This was the dan name of 
the Angoni chiefs who settled in what is now Dedxa 
district. Afmrio- in Chingom (the Angoni language) 
means a pebble, also a kind of bird ; but the tabooed 

l R. fatherland Ratirjy, iiw EM* 1 K. Sulhfrlmij Knflny, T W Ftik- 

bvt Stories and *** Ciimy**/** b™ Ffmn amd Stqfr in CAjvtyxrtjii., 
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* £« aboTe, to!, i J* * S« xbav*, toL i. \\ ip. 
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objects, in other words the totems, of the dan are fish and 
elephant's flesh, fowls, and rhinoceros' flesh. 

Jen (a Zulu word, meaning a bangle). The tabooed 
object or totem of the dan is fish. 

Njcbvu, the elephant, the name of the Elephant dan. 
The tabooed object is elephant's flesh. 

Pin fa word of Achewa origin), the Hill dan. The 
tabooed object or totem of the clan is the baboon. The 
Achewa have a legend that all their people formerly bore 
this dan name of Piri, till their ehieftainess Nyangu called 
them all together and, in order to prevent the evils of 
close interbreeding, gave each family a new name, which 
was to descend to the children and children’s children. In 
this tribe (the Achewa) children belong to the clan of their 
mother, not of their father. The reason alleged Tor the 
practice is that in the far past the chiefs wore women, and 
so their children took their clan names from their mothers 
to mark their royal descent. This legend of the origin of 
totem clans is interesting, because, like similar Australian 
traditions, it points to the deliberate institution of exogamy 
as a means to prevent the marriage of near kin, 1 

Hoth the Angorn and the Achewa believe in reincarna¬ 
tion. Some say that after death they turn into the thing 
from which they take their name, that is, into their totem, 
as their fathers and kinsfolk did before them ■ others affirm 
that they turn into other animals, not into their totems. 
Thus their theory partly confirms and partly disagrees with 
Dr. Theal's view that Bantu totemism rests on a belief in 
the transmigration of the souls of the dead into their totem 
animals. 1 Connected with this belief in metempsychosis 
is a certain dance called Ziuyatt, which is danced to songs 
with a weird cadence all over the Angoniland plateau. 
It is always danced after a funeral on a moonless night or 
before the moon is up, The dancers are members of a 
secret society disguised as various animals. Women arc 
allowed to be present at it The intention of the spectacle 
seems to be to make the people think that the dancers 

I K, Sutherland Hunt ay, tent f-'oIF * R, Sutherland Katlrajr, ef. tit, 
ivr* Sivrif l OMri SfftfgJ it F p. I ?8- 

pjv 175 177- 1 See above, $p, jSS iff* 
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arc real animals* and that one of them is the dead man 


risen from the grave and reincarnated in animat shape. 
The secret society which furnishes the performers for this 
dance has a cryptic language and a password with a 
countersign. Candidates for admission to it in old days 
had to undergo a variety of ordeals, some of them revolt¬ 
ing, some of them cruel, which sometimes ended fatally. 
Amongst other things the novice was set tip on very high 
stilts. Intruders on the society were instantly killed. 1 

No man may marry a woman who bears his own clan Rqi* 
name* though she rnay be of another race and live in a ™ 
distant country, for all members of the same clan arc in the 
relation of brother and sister. In other words, the totem 
dans are strictly exogamom The ride of exogamy appears 
to hold good among all the tribes, whether they trace 


descent in the male or in the female line. On the other 
hand, the rule or taboo as applied to the totem is seemingly 
unknown or ignored among others.' Among the Achewa* Ifaitinai 
as we have ^een, children take their clan from their mother, 
not from their father ; and the same rule of exogamy with descent, 
maternal descent b ob.served by the Yaos, another tribe of 
British Central Africa. 5 In this tribe the chieftainship 
as well as the clan descends in the female line ; a chief is 
succeeded, not by his son d but by his sister's son. 1 * 3 On the 
other hand, the Angoni apparently trace descent and transmit 
the chieftainship in the male line, following in these respects 
the Zulu custom. 6 First cousins may ma^iy each other Rufe* as 
provided that they are the children respectively of a brother 
and a sister, because in that case their totems wilt be^sm 
different For example, a man of the Zebra clan has a son <2 ™ !n *’ 
and daughter who are both necessarily Zebras. The Zebra 
son marries a woman of another dan, but his children will 
be Zebras like himself, since among the Angoni the dan 
descends in the male line. But the children of his Zebra 


1 R t SuiKerland Rattray Sqm* FeiL 
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sister will not be Zebras, since she must marry a man of 
another clan, say the Eland clan, and her children will take 
their fathers clan, not hers ; if the father is an Eland, the 
children will be Elands too. Thus the Zebra brother and 
sister will have respectivcly Zebra and Eland children, and 
these first cousins will be free to marry each other, since 
they belong to two different totem dans. Rut first cousins 
who are children of two brothers may not marry each other, 
because they are necessarily of the same totem clan. For 
example, two Zebra brothers have a son and daughter 
respectively, but these first cousins may not marry each 
other because they are both Zebras like their fathers. First 
cousins who are children of two sisters may marry each 
other provided that their mothers married men of different 
dans, for in that case the two cousins will have different 
totems. For example, if two Zebra sisters marry two 
Eland men, their children, who are first cousins, will ail 
be Elands and therefore cannot marry each other, since 
they have all the same totem, Hut if one Zebra sister 
marries an Eland man, and the other Zebra sister marries 
an Elephant man, then the children of the two sisters will 
be Elands and Elephants respectively, and these first 
cousins may marry each other, since their totems arc 
different On the other hand, in tribes with exogamy and 
female descent, first cousins, the children of two sisters, may 
never marry each other because they must always be of the 
same totem ; but first cousins, the children of two brothers, 
may marry each other provided that their fathers married 
women of different clans, for in that case the two cousins 
will have different totems. First cousins, the children of a 
brother and a sister respectively, are as free to marry under 
a system of exogamy with female descent as under a system 
of exogamy with male descent, because in both cases the 
cousins have necessarily different totems, 

A man’s social position with regard to his wifes mother 
changes immediately after his marriage. I he two avoid 
each other on every occasion, and should they meet by 

i R_ .Sutherland katlimgr, Stmt f eli- Nstirtt if Rritiih Ctntrni Africa, pp. 
(art Sterift <tnJ Swjft in Ckittytmfi, IS* ff- 
p, 203- Conspire A. WctB^r,, 
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chance they cover their faces and run away from each other. 

"All this/ wc are told p M is from some sense of shame and 
modesty which hardly finds a counterpart among civilized 
nations, and has, of course, nothing to do with the fact that 
the son-in-taw has to perform various menial acts of service 
for his wife's mother and relations." 1 Among the Any an] a 
and Vaos it is the universal custom for a man at marriage 
to go and build a house at his bnde"s home. The practice 
no doubt is connected with the rule that in these tribes the 
children belong to their mother's kin, not to their father's. 
lk Qne of the new husband's first duties is to hoe a garden 
for his mother-in-law, though he is bound by the rules of 
propriety to avoid her to a certain extent He must not 
eat in her presence nor sec her eat, and there are various 
other restrictions, all of which come to an end when he has 
brought her the first grandchild, with a present. The same 
rules apply also to the father-in-law, and to the maternal 
uncles of both ; while the wife has to observe them with 
regard to her husband's parents, and their uncles," 2 

These tribes appear to possess the classificatory system Tram of 
of relationship ; for we are told that a man applies the name 
of father not only to his real father but to all his father s system of 
brothers; and that similarly he applies the name of mother ^ Eon “ 
not only to his real mother but to all his mother's sisters. 
Further, there is no single word for u brother 11 or w sister" in 
general, but there arc distinct words for M elder brother 11 and 
1,1 younger brother/ 1 and similarly for H elder sisterand 
“younger sister/ There is a word which means 11 sister" 
when used by a brother, and 11 brother" when used by a 
sister, but which is never applied to a person of the same 
sex as the speaker 1 AH these are marks of the classificatory 
system of relationship. 


* R. SflLberUlfcJ RaiLray, Sim/ FM- 
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§ Tottmhm among the \Vagog*\ Wahehe, and Wakem 
of German East Africa 

The Wagogo are a Bantu-speaking people of mixed 
blood who tnhahit the lramba tableland in German Ea.^t 
Africa to the south of Kilirna Njaro. 1 They both till the 
ground and keep cattle. 9 They are divided into tote mi c 
clans. The following is a list of their dans with theit 
totems which they may not eat or u.se- a 


Clans. 

Totems (w&fi'rv). 

1 . Wanyagawc . 

Afu/tangu, an animal about as largc asa hog, 
which li ves chiefly cm white anss. U sleeps 
in a hole underground in the daytime. 

2 . Wanyaog’anga 

bush buck. 

3 . Wanyacipegu 

FumbUj a certain part of the stomach- 

4 . Wanyagatwn - 

rivet cat, and mbuln. 

5 , Wasewando . 

Mbata* 

6 , Wainunj-aiiioka 

Things killed by snakes. 

7 . Wainbwga t ■ , 

Sheep with short tail. 

8 . Wa&cnhyina . . ! 

CiiuffA&t a very tiny red bird; and NAyenest, 
a bird said to warn of danger. 

9 . Watemekwba 

MuJwnga* 

to. Wafcfiudo 

Fit mini r 

11 . Wamusuktima 

Mba£a % loan antelope- 

1 2 . Waseng'ongo 

To cany a spear which is concave on both 
sides. 

f y Wimyang*hwa 3 o 

JVg’knmMff a kind of wild vegetable, 

14 . Wamunyambwa 

Red clothes. 

1 $ r W am uniyA tomn 

n ti 

t 6 . Wasenibuce . . j 

Mti/sanga, 

17 . Wegungo 

N/t&ngnio, eland. 

iG. Warnunyiranga 

Qjrna* a kind of scpiimcl- 

t$. Wamtinyanguliiwe . 

M&ht, or a spotted animal of any kind. 

jo- Watniinyjuig'hab + 

tVamMBtdheimdw*, a tree which they do 
not use for building or ftrewood- 

al. Waniynyaujdiifi 

Xh&ng£il&, 

32 . Wanyeguniwi 

NguM\ pig. 


1 J. Demfcrr. The Runs if J f*m v Wij^po tif tierman East Africi/* 

p T 464 s F. S|tth]fn»nfi, AF& Emm ef tkt A\rvfmti%uat /* r 

P&sfhA Mm t vn AfriJt *1 (Esrlin,, :lifuft t xxnii (1901} pp. Jj6 JfV» 
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dans- 

ToErmi 

33. Wanyagundu 

Kerf efoilit-s. 

24. Wanychingali 

jVtfrtn\ an animal something like a badger. 

2$. Wosigani 

Premature cal£ 

26. Wang’haliing-a 

Wg’Aaftt, a small bulb resembling an onion. 

17, Wamiuiiakwentfwa 

Tree of this name which. they do not use far 


building ur firewood (set; ubove^ No< 20). 

38, Wamunyachitma , 

Rfirf copper wire. 

39, YVonyarnhunibw-a . 

AfaeMAuwtfMnt a bird which makes a 


peculiar noise in dying. 

30, Wiilmtagudi + 

a bulb which is used in anointing 


and for siomacb^cbt 

jl. Waatyingwe . 

Ci/trfm, entrails of an animal. 

32, YYamunyaciri + 

itog&y liven 

33 + Waschabni 

Ciptkanni end of breast-bone. 


The Wagogo think that if a person kills or cats the m <fr«n 
animal which is the totem of his clan, he thereby endangers tw eaiirttf 
his relations, but not himself Thus, when they see a iot r m. 
child suffering from scabs on its head, they say at once that 
the child's father has eaten his totem {musin') and that is 


why his child has scabs {mapert)} 

We arc not informed whether the Wagogo clans arc 
exogamous, nor whether they arc inherited in the paternal 
or the maternal line. A widow usually marries a brother rt* 
or other relation of her deceased husband. She may 
indeed refuse to do so, but such refusals arc rare. A man AtoMann 
may not look at his mother-in-law, but he may speak to 
her at a distance. The same restrictions apply to a woman marrogr. 
in respect to her father-in-law' 

“At time of circumcision," says Mr. Cole, “ abusive m 

language is very much indulged in P and the women especially 
lose all sense of modesty, and the country becomes a mighty 
bedlam" 1 This brief statement seems to indicate that a 
period of sexual licence, if not of promiscuity, accompanies 
the operation of circumcision among the Wagogo, just as it 
used to do among the Fijians,* 

I h. Cole, “New on thr 1 11. Cole, Bp, tit , p, |I3. 

Wngiigu of r-cnmui &M* Africa," * Hcv, H. Cole, tff. tit. p, 33S- 
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As a Wagdgo clan has its musiro (forbidden thing), so 
each Wagogo family has its ftmlongo (forbidden thing), 
which is transmitted from the father to his children. The 
wife may have a different ntulong# from that of her has band, 
but her children do not inherit it. The muhngo is 
apparently forbidden only after marriage. To cat the 
mtfkmgo involves the loss of hair and teeth; to cat the 
muztr$ is said to cause the skin to fall off, 1 From this 
account it would seem that the Wagpgo have, like the 
Herero, a double set of totems, one set {nwsirc) being 
appropriated to the dans and the other set (mtilpngv) to 
the families. The latter are hereditary in the male line 
Hut details of the system arc wanting. 

The Wahnhe inhabit the district of Iringa in German 
East Africa, to the south of the Ruaha Riven They are 
a tall, slim, well-built people ; the features of the inert arc 
regular and expressive, the faces of the women are cornel) . 
Their country is a beautiful mountain land, with a cool, often 
cold climate, where the cutting winds oblige the natives to 
go warmly clad. Though they raise crops of maize, sweet 
potatoes, and beans, the country- is not well adapted to 
agriculture. On the other hand* it lends itself admirably 
to pasture ; for the rugged mountains abound in clear, cold, 
rushing streams and fine waterfalls, which keep the grass 
on their banks lush and green throughout the year. Hence 
the Wahchc arc above all a tribe of herdsmen ; all their pride 
and ambition are in their herds. No man will willingly part 
with a single head of cattle, and even in time of famine he 
will rather go with an empty stomach than diminish the 
number of his beloved herds by slaughter. The houses of 
the Wahehe are built of stakes coated with. day. They are 
square in shape with perpendicular walls and flat roofs. As 
a rule each family occupies its own house, 9 

The Wahehe have totems which descend in the male 
line, the children taking their totem from their father Hut 
their totemism is not combined with exogamy ; a man is free 

1 Rev. II Ct*le f Jl Notes an ihv x/ 4 Wr, jkxeL (rgoKl f, 317, 
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to marry a woman of the same totem as himself, [f a wife’s 
totem differs from that of her husband, she retains it after 
her marriage. At present a whole district will often have P 
with insignificant exception the same totem. A totem 
Is called msira or mundzik* though the commoner expression 
for it is muika. It always consists in p or carries with it, 
the prohibition to eat a certain food, and this prohibition 
is strictly observed, The Forbidden food is always an 
animaf very often only a particular part of an animal. 

The punishment for eating the tabooed flesh is supposed mi dim* 
to be a lingering and painful sickness indicted on the 
delinquent by the ancestral spirits. Scab and other skin, animal 
diseases are often attributed by the sufferer himself to 
some unwitting violation of the tctemic taboo. In such a 
case he hastens to consult the medicine-man or magician 
(mJqgussi) and to offer an expiatory sacrifice* Even 
children observe the totcmic taboo from their earliest 
years. Yet, though a man may not cat, he may freely 
hunt and kill his totem animal. Among the tabooed foods 
or totems of the Wahehc are the guinea-fowl, an unborn 
calf, sheep's head, the heart and kidneys of all animals, and 
two species of gazelle (mate and furw). The heart and 
kidneys of all animals arc a very common totem. Some- a tataWy 
times a family has two totems, and if one of them is very 
inconvenient* they may rid themselves of it by an appropriate but 
ceremony. For example, there was a rich cattle-owner who^ t i,sd *° r 
had for his totems a species of gazelle (/tut0) and an unborn 
calf The latter proving inconvenient^ he swallowed a 
certain medicine, seasoned an unborn calf with the same, 
and ate it As he survived the ordeal, his family renounced 
the Unborn calf as a totem, but kept the gazelle. 3 

Amongst the Wahehc the marriage of cousins who ai-cOwum 
the children of two brothers or two sisters is not allowed S 
but there is no objection to the marriage of two cousins who Wikfceh*. 
me the children of a brother and a sister respectively- 1 The 
Wahehe practise polygamy^ Even the poorest man, we are 
told, has at least two wives, while the rich have twenty or 
even fifty. Such customs seem to point to a large numerical 

1 E* On Waktk* (Scrim* igoS) p pp> 42 

1 E NigEMna, jiif. p. 60. 
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majority of women over men, Wives arc purchased from 
their fathers, the price of a bride varying from two hoes to 
four head of cattle according to the rank of the family. 1 On 
a man's death the bulk of his property goes to his eldest 
son. Wives with no children or with children under ago 
are inherited by the grown son or, if there is none* by the 
brother of the deceased. But a man never thus takes to 
wife his own mother or her sisters. The principal wife is 
regularly inherited by the full brother or, if there is no full 
brother, by the half brother of the deceased/ 


Another totemic tribe of German East Africa arc the 
Waheia, a Bantu people who inhabit Bukoba, on the western 
side of the great Victoria ftyanza Lake. They are divided 
into exogamous clans called kabtia^ each with a particellar 
kind of animal for its totem. One clan has for its totem 
the lizard, another the long-tailed monkey. No man may 
marry a woman of his own clan, and he may not kill or cat 
any part of his totem animal. If he kills or cats the animal, 
he is supposed to suffer from an eruption of the skin. 1 Thus 
the totemism of the Waheia appears, so far as we can judge 
from the brief report of it, to be of the normal pattern. 


Lastly, it may be noted that several Bantu tribes of 
German East Africa, such as the Yao, the Makua, and the 
Makonde, are known to be divided into exogamous clans 
with descent in the maternal line, though they appear not 
to practise totem ism. Among the Yao the system is 
decadent, but among the Makua and Makonde it is still 
in full bloom, and in these two tribes some of the dans 
are named after animals or plants on which the members 
of the clan arc said to have especially subsisted. Among 
the Makonde the dans are very numerous ; the names of 
fifty-two of them have been recorded. The name for an 
exogamous clan in the language of the Yao is luk&sjw 
(plural in the language of the Makua it is 

t E. Nigmann, &f* f Fo&Mr (Berlin, GttaTv&£*, D Zriittitiftfmr ewjfcAArtidr 
1908), p. 5£, A F ft Aim witnirAaf f xt. fl$ 03 t pj>- 

- r. v . _ _ . - rrftiring lo UeutramE Rkhltr, 

i(jma nti * ef. . jl [ n MitthtifitMfitn Atm dtm 

a J, Kohler, - a Banlurtcht In iu. Sj> I4. 
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nihimmUi in the language of the Makonde it is htaxa} 
All these tribes hve chiefly by agriculture, though they 
do not neglect the chased 


§ 3. Ewgamy and the Classifiattory System &/Rdati&nskig 
mnQtig the Masai 


Amon^ the savages of eastern equatorial Africa the ii« Mj.'-.h 
redoubted Masai are probably the most famous, their 
remarkable military organisation and fighting propensities 
having long rendered them the terror of their neighbours, 
and secured their predominance in the wide, often bare 
and arid plain h over which these warlike herdsmen roam 
with their Hocks and herds, once enormous in number but 
now sadly thinned by the cattle plague. Their present 
country extends from about one degree north of the 
equator to six degrees south of it both in British and 
German territory. Neither in language nor in appearance 
do the Masai belong to the Bantu family. They are tall Tig «*" 
slender, lithe men, with features which have not much of b1lM j 
the negro in them and which sometimes approach to tbe™^ 
European type. It is believed that the race has been * lL h the 
formed by a cross between the Nilotic negroes and 
the Hamitic peoples of the Glib and Somali family, Mock, 
who blended with each other long ago and dwelt 
apart somewhere in the mountains or tablelands which 
stretch eastward from the White Nile to the Karamojo 
country. From this cradle!and or their race some cause 
unknown, whether the pressure of tubes from the north, 
or intertribal warfare, or famine consequent on drought, 
seems to have driven the Masai eastward and southward 
to the country between the great extinct volcano or Mount 
Elgon and the shores of Lake Rudolph. Here a division 
took place within the tribe. One branch betook themselves 
to agriculture ; the other and more powerful branch con¬ 
tinued, or reverted to, a purely pastoral life, and raiding 
their neighbours in all directions not only acquired vast 
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herds of cattle bill pushed southward and made themselves 
lords of equatorial Africa from Ugogo and the Uuyamwezi 
country eastward to within a hundred miles or the Indian 
Ocean, 1 

Though the Masai apparently arc not a totem it people, 
doHifi- they practise exogamy and possess the classifieatoty system 
of relationship. A brier notice of these institutions will 
unonj? [he therefore not be out of place in this work 

The Masai are divided into four dans named //-After, 
i:iom and / l-Meilgana t IZ-Mekestn, and ITMo/e/yan. These clans are 
Htbciihi cxogamouSp but they are divided into subclans which 

sre exogamous, For example* the //-After clan contains, 
among others, the subdans In-gidoBgi and ZZ-Parkemtl A 
man of the fn-gidotlgi subclan may not marry a daughter of 
an / n-gufetigt man ; but he may marry the daughter of an 
IT Parkent it man ; that is* he may not marry a woman of 
his own subclan, but he is free to marry a woman of his 
own clan provided that she belongs to a different subclan + 
further* he Is at liberty to marry a woman of any dan other 
than his own ; for instance, an H-After man may marry the 
daughter of a man of the /Z-A/efigarta clan! or of the 
//-Afoiesen clan, or of the IPAfoie/ymi claru Members of 
the various subdans arc usually to be found in all the 
districts and subdlstricts into which the territory of the 
Masai is divided. Marriages are not affected by geo¬ 
graphical considerations. In all the subdistricts a man 
enjoys the same marital rights which he has In his own 
subdistrict. 1 


From the foregoing statement at will be seen that among 


1 Six Harpy J-uhnston, Tk* I'pmda 
Pryf&l&rvtf,. Second Edition [London, 
l«4h it 79® W.: A. c Hollis Tk* 
M&un y lAtir tjmf Fal&I&rt 

{Oxford* pp. iEL, si, s$$. The 

Oliwr |*indpaf authorities on the Masai 
Arc Jwcph Thomson, TAmu^ Alaai 
f-atxJ {London* 1^5), pp 403 
Oscar Iliitrn*nn H Dun'A MaiuxiUitd 
***r Nilgutlid {HrrlitiH 1894), pp. 156 
*fWA I* llinde and H. Hindt. Tkt 
y rfr Vairu {Lndan, I^OJ); 
M. Me titer, THt .Vdrdi I Berlin* 1904), 
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«* alia M. Marker* d/didj'IUetlm. 

1904b ppt 16 m- 
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the Masai descent is reckoned in the male line ; children 
belong to the clan of their father. Thus the Masai have 
the system of father-kin. Yet a trace of the system of JW<i ui 
mother-kin seems to survive in the remarkable rights which 
a man enjoys over his sister's children, who under a system U-i 
of mother-kin would be Ills natural heirs, 11 A maternal itedpM 
unde {pi-apu) exercises great indue nee over his nephews, as 
it is believed that if he were to curse them they would die. unckund 
He can at anytime stop a fight in which one of his nephews 
is engaged by merely calling on his nephew to desist; as each oEbrr. 
the nephew would be afraid of his right arm withering if he 
were to disobey. This power is to a certain extent 
reciprocal, and if a man were to start beating his wife he 
would have to stop if his maternal nephew ordered him to 
do so. P , * If the uncle desires anything that is the property 
of his nephew's father, the nephew must buy it from his 
father, who will at once give it up when he knows for whom 
it is required. This power of taking property is reciprocal 
and in fact applies to all persons who address one another 
as a!-apt* and ol-lt-ng-fiptt, etc. A nephew, for Instance, 
can go to his maternal uncle's kraal, and if his uncle h 
absent* he can slaughter a goat or drink his uncle’s milk, 
and nothing would be said* He cannot + however, drive off 
a cow without his uncle's sanction, but permission would 
not be refused ," 1 

While the sexual relations of the Masai, judged by our Fim amt 
standard, are very loose in some respects, they are exceed- 
ingly strict in others. "First cousins and second cousins iarh*M*n 
may not marry, but there is no objection to third cousins 
marrying if the relationship is no nearer than (or^nwrd 

Thus, a man's son's son's son may not marry 
the man’s brothers son's serfs daughter, nor may a mail#s ^d^Lrs 
son's sons son marry the sister's son's son s daughter, but forbidden 
there would be no objection to a man's sorfs so ns son 
marrying the brothers daughters daughters daughter or the 
sister's daughter's daughter's daughter. Likewise, though a 
man's son's son may not marry the man's maternal uncle's 
son's son's daughter, he may marry the maternal uncle's 
son's daughters daughter. These unions are always eon* 

1 FiVffl Me. A, C. MolluN. enpiihUtfiitd paper* 
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tingent on the two forties not belonging to the same stibclan. 
The rules of consanguinity and affinity which regulate 
marriage also apply to the sexual intercourse of warriors 
with immature girls before marriage and to the rights of 
hospitality after marriage. No warrior may select as his 
sweetheart {t-sanfa) a girl of the same subclan as himself, or 
one who is more nearly related to him than third cousin, 
and only then iT the terms of address used are ol-lt-sotiua 
and £n-£-s 5 ttva\ and no traveller may cohabit with the wife 
of a member of his own age-group 3 if that man is married 
to one of his near relations, or to a daughter of his subclan. 

" If a man is knowingly guilty of incest, or has sexual 
intercourse with a daughter of his own suhcl&ii, he is 
punished by his relations, who flog him and slaughter some 
of his cattle. If he fornicates or commits adultery with a 
daughter of a member of his own age-group, he is punished 
by the members of hi a age-group. His kraal is destroyed, 
he is severely beaten, and a number of his oxen are 
slaughtered. If a warrior or boy commits adultery with a 
wife of a man belonging to his father's age-group, he is 
solemnly cursed by the members of that age-group. Unless 
lie pays the elders two oxen, one for them to eat and the 
other to enable them to buy honey-wine, and prays them to 
remove the curse, it is supposed he will die. If a man 
unintentionally commits incest — >and it is quite conceivable; 
that a man might not know’ his fourth or fifth cousin* for 
instance, should the two live in different districts—he has 
to present a cow to the girl's relations in order to 4 kill the 
relationship p {&-ar mg-atijtifjj* s 

Like many other savages the Masai on certain occasions 
observe strict continence from purely superstitious motives. 
One of these occasions is the making of poison. During 
the eight days that a man is making poison he is treated 
almost as an outcast. He must leave his house at 4 AM* 
and not return till 7 P.M., when he must rub clay on his 
body; he may not eat when the sun is above the horizon ; 
he may only relieve nature far away from the kraal; and he 

1 M to the igc-RTOtips of the Maiai im below, pp. 416 ^ 

^ below, pp. 411 J^r r A* to the 3 From Mr. A. C Hollti'i ucipui> 
FetilioEisihip deflated by of-kSivfirxt uhJ liibcij pipers- 
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must sleep alone- Perhaps some civilised reader may jump 
to the conclusion that this isolation of the poison-maker is a 
sage precaution, a sort of quarantine, designed to obviate 
the risk of his inadvertently infecting some of his friends 
with the venom, tf any of my readers has made that jump, 

I must beg him to retrace his step. Such an inference, like 
most attempts to rationalise superstition, only betrays an 
incapacity in the civilised mind to place itself at the point 
of view of the savage. The motive which induces the 
Masai poison-maker to keep aloof from his fellows is not 
any regard for them ; far from it, what he fears is not that 
the poison would hurt them, but that they would hurt the 
poison ; he believes that were he to break any of these rules 
the poison would have no effect. This is not a matter of 
inference ; it Is the avowed belief of the Masai, In like 
manner strict continence must be observed by the persons 
who arc brewing honey-wine ; and in this case there can be 
no question of infection. A man and a woman are chosen 
to brew the honey-wine, and it is considered essential that 
both of them should be chaste for two days before they 
begin to brew and for the whole of the six days that the 
brewing lasts. A hut is set apart for them and they occupy 
it till the wine is ready Tor drinking ; but they are strictly 
forbidden to steep together. When the wine is made, they 
are paid and go their ivays. The Masai think that iT the 
couple were to break the rule of continence while the wine 
is brewing, not only would the wine be undrinkable but the 
bees which made the honey would fly away, 1 We shall in 
vain attempt to understand the marriage customs of savages 
if w'c do not allow for the dement of superstition in them. 

The savage attributes to the relations of the sexes with nwu™** 
each other a certain mysterious influence, a magical virtue, Ek CflUN 
which the civilised man has long ceased to associate with 
such processes and which he finds it hard even in imagina- of nu^ial 
tion to comprehend, Yet some or these superstitions, ri™ .a 
incomprehensible though they may be to us, probably lie 
at the root or many customs which wc still strictly 
observe without being able to assign any valid reason for 
doing so. 

t From Mr. A. G Hetlus an publish^ f**j*ni. 
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^Among the Masai, as among so many savages, a man 
afuwin and his wife's mother must mutually avoid each other, [fa 
son-in-law enters his motherdn-laws hut, she must retire 
note. ^ nto the inn ^ r compartment and sit on the bed, while he 
remains in the outer compartment Thus separated they 
may converse with each other. Own broth ers-in~law and 
sisters-in-law (p-simiani U-auyit and c-sindnni \-any ii) must 
also avoid one another, though this rule does not apply to half 
brothers-mdaw and sisters-in-law {p-sindtini and e-sindmii), 
JJ? When a man dies, his full brother may not marry the 
widow, but she may be taken to wife by his half-brother, 
the son of the same father but not of the same mother. 

Indeed the only person who is allowed to marry a widow 
is one of her deceased husband's half-brothers or paternal 
cousins. However, it often happens that widows never 
marry again but dwell with their children in the kraal of 
the eldest living brother of their late husband, who 
becomes the guardian of his nephews and nieces. 3 
Ap^oujki Reference has been made to the age-groups or age- 
^u 3 es gf^des, as they are now comm on ]y called, into which the 
J 22 f lbc Masai are divided These are determined by the times at 
which boys and girls are circumcised. The account which 
the people themselves give of the custom runs thus j" The 
Masai have what they call ages ^i-por&ri t singular clp&rcr or 
j/foror) Children are not all circumcised together; they 
arc divided up into ages, for they arc not all alike in point 
of years. First of all the big ones are circumcised, and the 
small ones wait until they grow up (£*« until they reach the 
age of puberty). Now* those who are circumcised first 
belong to what is called the right-hand circumcision, and 
that is one age; The younger ones wait and are circum¬ 
cised later. They also become members of this age. 
When the next circumcision festivals are held, those 
circumcised belong to what is called the left-hand 
circumcision, and that is the next age* The younger 

ones wait as before, and when they are circumcised they 
likewise join this age. Now, two ages are considered 
equivalent to one generation. Each age has three 
divisions, first, those known as 4 The big ostrich feathers/ 

1 Ftcfn Mr. A. C- I Id.tin's unpmUJih^l gmgjcps 
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secondly, those called * The helpers/ and thirdly* those 
known as 1 Our licet runners/ 3 ' 1 

To make this account more explicit it should be said Tt™ age- 
that when leave is granted by the medicine-man {ol oi&tmr) ^irrmin^a 
to hold the circumcision festivals, one feast is held in every hj Uk 
subdistrict every year for four years in succession, and 
all those circumcised during these four years belong to the ' lLh ^ 
right-hand circumcision. An interval of about three and a 
half years then intervenes before another festival is held *wri**L 
All youths circumcised during the next four years belong to 
the left-hand circumcision. Boys as a rule are circumcised 
between the ages of thirteen and seventeen. Orphans and 
the children of poor parents often wait until they are 
twenty." 

Thus four circumcision ceremonies arc performed in All per*™ 
every seven and a half years, and all persons circumcised it “^^- chij;i 
any time during such a period constitute an age-group orit* ™* 
age-grade {ol poror or ol loror) ; hence the period which 
constitutes an age-grade is seven and a half years* Further, ^ tLllf 
two successive age-grades are known respectively as w the 
right-hand circumcision hp and 11 the left-hand circumcision " -usc-ur®*- 
and together form a generation. Each of these two 
age - grades has to observe certain rules, which forbid 
the pronunciation of certain words and the eating of 
certain foods* Thus persons of u the right-hand circunv Tatwoa 
cision 1:1 may eat neither the heads nor the tails of slaughtered 
cattle; they may not call a fold for goats eftg aA m dart,^^ 
they must call it e mtrata in dart ■ they may not call a 
head ol okuhgu^ they must call it ol ogunja ; they may not 
call a tail olgorom Y they must call it m msuha* Persons of 
“ the left-hand circumcision lp may not eat pumpkins and 
cucumbers ; and they may not call arrow-poison t mjh f 
they must call it m ducrai. To do or say anything in the 
presence of one who ss forbidden by custom to say or do it 
is an insult which often provokes retaliation on the spot.® 


1 A. C Hotfiv, TA* Masai p tkfjr 
l.angnjp and FetHm (Oifoid, 1S95), 
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The On this institution of aggrades rests the military 

orgariisation of the Masai. At circumcision a youth enters 
lioaafdw the army as a recruit (fit plural ii da mol) ; after 

'passing into the next age-grade he becomes a full warrior 
division of (&/ mmrani or &l plural ii mtinm or ii moran\ All 

miompt- ^ men who have been circumcised about the same time* 

GY-njr-. and who therefore belong to the same age-grade, are known 

by a distinctive name, such as “the White Swords" or 
11 the Invlndbles." if a man was circumcised at the age 
of fifteen, he will have completed his terms of service as 
a recruit and as a warrior at the age of thirty, since 
two age-grades together make up a period of fifteen years. 
In former days a man might not marry until he had served 
CotatM'a his time as a soldier, that is, until he was about thirty 
«arrl- ri y™ ; but meanwhile he was free to cohabit, and 

did habitually cohabit, with young unmarried girls in a 

ffjriE,^ J separate kraal, where the w-arriors and the girls lived 

Din of the together. After circumcision warriors plait their hair and 
subsist entirely on the flesh, blood, and milk of their cattle, 
varied with honey and sugar-cane. Game and all kinds 
of corn are forbidden to them ; they may not smoke nor 
Thr y mny touch intoxicants. Moreover, they will not eat milk and flesh 
^niik clLt dn same day. Their custom is to eat nothing but milk 
Hah wi the for some days and then nothing but flesh and blood for some 
s^r feu .jf days more. But before they pass from one diet to the other, 
they take a strong purgative to make sure that no trace of 
the former food remains in their stomach ; so scrupulous are 
they not to bring milk into contact with flesh and blood. 
This custom they observe from a superstitious fear that such 
a contact would injure the udders of the cows from which the 
milk was drawn and would diminish their supply of milk. 
At marriage a man is freed from all restrictions on his diet; 
he may now eat vegetable food, drink honey-wine, and snuff 
tobacco. He becomes an elder (<?/ ruwjw, plural ii m$ruak\ 
retires from the standing army, and passes into the reserve, 1 
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Further, membership of an age-grade carries with it fti^htr. ui 
certain rights of hospitality, which any member is entitled 
to claim from his fellows in other villages. Thus we are member* 
told, in the words of the Masai themselves* that pl when a a« 
Masai goes to other kraals to pay a visit, he does not on Pitied to 
his arrival enter a hut unless he knows the owner, for if he lrum 
belongs* for instance, to the Aimer age, he must not enter fcM***- 
the hut of one of the Kishumu age* as he does not belong 
to this age, lie wi 11 ask where the huts of the members of 
the Aimer age are, and when he has been show r n them, he 
will enter one. When he has entered* the owner of the hut 
leaves him and goes to search for a place to sleep in else¬ 
where* the stranger remaining with his wife. Or if the 
owner of the hut has several wives* he goes to sleep with 
one of these* leaving the stranger in the hut he entered. A 
Masai cannot refuse hospitality to a stranger (of has own 
age) for he is afraid that the other members of his age will 
curse him, and he will die." 1 

From this native account we gather* first, Lhat in a 
village or kraal the huts of people of the same age-grade arc 
grouped together ; and* second* that men of the same age- 
grade have a right to share each other's wives* in fact that 
something like sexual communism prevails between men 
and women of the same age-group. This latter inference Sexual 
is confirmed by what we learn both of the sexual privileges 
and of the sexual disabilities which an age-grade entails 
upon its members On the one hand wc have seen that a 
man is severely punished by members of his own age-grade 
if he has sexual intercourse with any of their daughters ; 
and that he is fined or solemnly cursed by members of has 
father's age-grade if he comm its adultery with one of their 
wives: 3 On the other hand, men are free to cohabit with 
women, married or unmarried, of their own age-grade. On 
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men!/ 1 in Anfkrtf v/^rW Enajs prt- 
rratrf t* E M* Tyltr jOifnnL 1907)1- 
pp. l|l MJtf. 

1 A. C Hollis T*s Ifii/ai, /*«V 

and A'/im* pp, 1S7 if 

3 See above, p, 4IH, 
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this subject the Masai themselves say — J ' No warrior or 
boy may commit adultery with a woman of his father's age. 
If he does so, and it becomes known* he is cursed. Should 
he be cursed, he pays two oxen (one in lieu of honey-wine), 
and he prays the elders to remove the curse. The elders 
eat the ox when they drink their honey-wine. But this is 
not the case if a man commits adultery or fornication with 
a woman or girl of his own age. This is not an offence," 1 
“ From this it will be seen/ says Mr. HqIIls, u that the 
Masai are polyandraus as well as polygamous. A man 
may marry as many wives as he can afford to purchase, and 
a woman may cohabit with any man belonging to her 
husband's age/ 5 This seems equivalent to saying that 
sexual communism, or something very like it, prevails 
between all the men of one age-grade and all the women 
of the corresponding age-grade, subject no doubt to the rule 
of exogamy which forbids a man to marry or have sexual 
intercourse with a woman of his own subclaiL In other 
words, the Masai appear to live in a state of group-marriage 
based on the organisation of the whole community in age- 
grades and restricted by the exogamy of thesubdans. 

With such a social organisation the Masai naturally 
possess the classificatory system of relationship Their 
terms of relationship differ accordingly as the relative is 
spoken of indirectly or add reused directly. For example, 
,ji my father pp referred to indirectly is maty*, but addressed 
directly he is papa. * My mother " referred to indirectly is 
ftgoto, but addressed directly she is yciya. In the generation 
above his own a man applies the same term 11 my father Er 
{mertye or papa) to his father and to his father's brothers ; 
and he applies the same term 4 my mother 1 ' {rlgoto mytiya) 
to his mother, to his mothers sisters, and to the wives of 
his mother's brothers. In his own generation he applies the 
same terms &l-alaslit, “brother/ 1 and cng-anaslu* “sister/ 1 
indirectly to his brothers and sisters and to his cousins, the 
sons and daughters of his father's brothers. On the other 
hand, he does not, as by analogy we should expect, apply 
the terms ** brother Kr and “ sister M to his first cousins, the sons 

1 A. C. tfollis, Tkt Masai, iMttr 3 A* C HolEts, #/, fit. p + jia, 
/dCT£«Mjr drtrf p 3 is- note 1 * 
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and daughters of his mothers sisters ; he calls them indirectly 
of-N-softvti or f *a~t-salv*a according as they arc male or 
female ; and he has different terms again, as we might have 
anticipated, for his other first cousins, the children either of 
his father's sisters or of his mothers brothers. A husband 
applies different terms to his wife and to his wife’s sisters ■ 
and a wife applies different terms to her husband and to her 
husbands brothers. In the gene ration below his own a man 
applies the same terms ffi-gtrm indirectly to his 

sons and to his brothers' sons ; and he applies the same 
terms in-dito, ett-girai indirectly to his daughters and to his 
brothers’ daughters , 1 * 3 


^ 4 , TtiUmtsm among tht Tavtta 


The Taveta or Wa-taveta area mixed race of Hamitic Th*Tm» 
and Bantu stock* who number between three and Tour mirtITi 
thousand sou I is and inhabit the rich and fertile district of 
Taveta at the foot of the great snow -clad Kilim a ftjaro, the 
highest mountain in Africa. Through the country winds 
the Uimi River, its banks covered with luxuriant forests of 
gigantic trees festooned with creepers, while in the glades 
of the forest appear a few' picturesque huts surrounded by a 
grove of bananas or by a field of com and sweet potatoes.^ 

All land in the Taveta forests belongs to the Inhabitants, 
each member of a family owning a portion. No stranger 
may cultivate a patch of ground without the owner’s leave. 

The plains are considered no man’s land. Dread of the 
Masai formerly prevented the Taveta from settling there,* 

Ail the Taveta respect the ground-hambi!! {mmdidt, in Tb*T*x**. 
Kiswahili uditt), 3 large black bind with red gills and white ™^. lbe 
markings on its wings. It is believed that anybody who kills 
one of these birds will be struck down by a mysterious disease 
which will carry him off in a few days . 4 Hut being revered 


1 From Mr. 1 Mils unpnhHiHed 

papers which he Imj wry kSndEj 
jibcnl at ray dispell 

3 A. C HM*. " Srrto on ibe 
llixllory acid Cusionti of the I'cftjrfe «f 
Taveta, liasl Afrlfti 1 ' fvmrttal ef tkf 
Ajrtem S*!Yt m t' Ho. 1.1 October lE»l1 
p, 9iS. 


2 A. C Hflllii, in Jmsmil vf i&f 
Afri<a*t S*ritiy t No. I. p. I iS. 

* A. C. fit* pjk ioj j?. 

Mi, Hollii wrtEo lo rac [37<h May 
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ground - not 1 her fttdccy ■ 
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by the whole people the grounct-hombiti cannot properly he 
described as a totem. However, the Taveta arc divided 
into four dans, each of which is subdivided into a number 
of totemic families. The follow mg is a list of the families 
with their sacred objects, which we may cal] their totems 1 


Family. 


M uirtiariwi- Kakiiku 

Shnmi 

Moserengi 

M mojari-wa-M ra 

Nd igh I ii ■ wa*M bete 

N digbiri-wa-Mhmti 

Stili ys 

Chok&wa 

Slborio 

Aliumbem 

Njpnnba 

K wm*wa~ Ugwerto 
Kwisu-wa-Um 

1 hikicrui 


ToiwiL 


* None. 

| Grant 1 * gaidlc (< 7 «w/Ar grant !; native Ki- 
J tavern name rfatorf). 

I itnpala antelope {Atrpyitrroi melampui ; native 

\ name JWljr 4 *} + 

I Vegetable called in Kitivofa mmhi f in Ki- 
/ awnhili mrurJti. 

Spleen of any anlma!- 

A small kind of pigeon called in Kiwvcta 
I kihungttrti. 


f Portiun of the aEotnach of any animal {in Kir 
\ UU'CEil hPi'sAira), 


Mnnyi 
M bale 


Mushroom. 


Scicn.Lndii’na-Keta 

Mmu 

SoEnandzi-iva- Knhe 
Soman dzi-wa- K i ruven i 

Soman thi-wa-U tuba 


A monkey { Cert&pi/firms - vitidis-grixtc ; in 
Kieiveta in Kiswahtli temm)* 

A tree called MTirtg&ting# much employed 
for the purpose of making beeMvai or 
boney-bar reli 


In regard to rules of marriage Mr. A. C. Hollis informs 
ime s that the totemic families or clans* as he tvmiid now 


call them* of the Taveta are 

ground-horabilh of Africa we ore told 
Thai since ihe day* of Utoce ibert ore 
few African travel l era who have not 
met with niid described thew bied^ 
whose largo site and fearless habits 
render them ttmpkmw a* they walk 
err run on the ground or perch on 
tree* when Ehey art diMmltd, The 


not exogamous. but that the 

genus i* (bund From Abyssinia Co 
\ ai.it. Sm Alfred Newtoa, Dufiett' 
awy of Birth (l-OEtdiiR* iKoj-i 1^6^ pp. 
dlJ *?' # , 

t A. C. HolSihp in Jmrmsl s>/ tfo 
AJrwn Sanrie/jtn Ka. L pp. QS> 304 
J In a tffEier dninl Nairobi* Easl 
Africa Pjolectorate, June fftfa* 1909. 
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subfamilies or subclan? are so ; that is t a man may marry' a 
woman of his own tote mi c family or dan r provided that she 
does not belong to the same subfamily or subclan as himself. 

Thus, for example, a Taveta man of die SornaudzI-wa-Kalic 
family or elan may marry a woman of that dart, provided 
that they do not both belong, say, to the Mnene-iva- 
Somandzi subfamily or subdam Again, a man and woman 
of the Kwisu-wa-Ugweno family or dan may marry each 
other, provided that they do not both belong to the same 
subdivision of it. In these respects the marriage rules of 
the Taveta agree with those of the Masai. 1 

When a man dies, his possessions are divided among Tb* 
his sons, the eldest receiving the lion's share, and his ]cVT " lc 
wives go to live with his eldest surviving brother, or, if 
there is no brother, with the eldest surviving cousin (father's 
brother's son), A woman inherits nothing. 3 

Like the Masai, the Taveta are divided into age-grades. A^Hda 
Each “age" {irika t in Kiswahlli hirimsi) is a period ofy H ^ thc 
fifteen years and has a special name. The government of 
the country is entrusted for periods of about fit teen years 
to the men of one of these age-grades, at whose head are 
four middle-aged chiefs. It is said that the members of a 
particular age-grade come into power whenever they can 
kidnap the daughter of one of the ruling chiefs or one 
of his contemporaries. In this they are aided by the 
elders of the former age-grade, who went out of power 
some fifteen years before, when the reigning age-grade came 
in ; for these deposed elders are glad to treat the rulers for 
the time being as those rulers once treated them. In olden 
times the reigning chiefs and their fellows never suffered 
themselves to be ousted without a battle-royal, and it was 
with some difficulty and danger that the younger men seized 
the reins of government. Formerly it was a matter of no 
small consequence to belong to the reigning age-grade, for 
two-thirds of the spoils of war and of the duty (Amgv) leviable 
on all caravans passing through the country were appropri¬ 
ated by the chiefs and their contemporaries, while the rest 
went to the witch-doctors and the other old mem B 

1 S« above, p. 40$. djhfair Aarr fty, ho, I p. ilS. 

J A, C. Mom, in fk,i 3 A CL IbiJis, fit* pp, 104 loG, 
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| 5. Tottmism among f/u m A -kumhn 

Country The A-kamba or Wakamba arc a Bantu tribe in the 
Akimbo. British East Africa Protectorate, They occupy a triangular 
stretch of country some ninety miles wide from cast tu 
west by a hundred and fifty miles long from north to 
south. Roughly speaking, their territory is bounded on the 
west by the Uganda Railway from Mutito Andei to Kiu 
stations and thence northward by a line running as far as 
the eastern slopes of Mount Donyo Sapuk; on the north it is 
bounded by the Tana river and from the junction of the 
Thika and Tana by a line running east as far as the 
northern end of the Mumoni range and onward to 38* jo f 
East Long!tude; while on the east the boundary runs 
south along that meridian as far as 2 ' 30' South Latitude. 
Mr. c. w, The tribe, which is said to be probably the purest Bantu 
res™chcr> mce 3n British East Africa, has lately been studied with 
arnrtnp use care by the Administrator, Mr C. W. Hoblcy* He has 
A.icnnii^ co j] eiCte£ j a large amount of unpublished information on the 
tribe, and generously allows me to draw on has manuscript 
materials. The following account of the social and totemic 
system of the A-kamba is accordingly based on his 
researches. 1 

Mode cf The people call themselves in the plural A-Kamba 
A-fenUM (singular MuKamba), though they are more generally 
known as Wakamba (with the Kiswahili prefix Wa—mean- 
mg w people 3| ). [ shall retain their own form of the name. 

They are a sturdy race of husbandmen, who raise a large 
variety of crops, including sorghum, eleusinc grain, sugar-cane, 
sweet potatoes, yarns, beans, manioc, pumpkins, and bananas. 
They also keep cattle, sheep, goats, and bees; they arc 
skilful at working iron and copper wire into bracelets, 
necklaces, and so forth ; and they make pottery without the 
use of the wheel. Their houses are or the common circular 
type with walls about four feet high and a conical roof. 
They kindle fire by twirling a piece of hard wood on a 

1 For an rajlier iccatntf of ills Wakamba uml Dire Xa^hbann, M 
A^lunkor Wakamhaj ace J. M, HDdpr /wr 1. I1S7S) pp. 

brand!, 41 Ethnoj;n»pliiM:ht N«Hwfl dbcf 
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piece of soft wood, using dry leaves as tinder. In war the 
only weapons they carry are bows and arrows, swords and 
clubs ; unlike the southern Bantu tribes they do not employ 
spears and shields. They are very good shots with the bow ; 
nearly all their arrows are envenomed with a poison made 
from the tfwmi tree and the poison gland of the scorpion. 

The A-kamba are divided into a large number ofEm#** 
exogamous clans, some at least of which appear to 
totemic. Ttvo classes of elans are distinguished, namely A-tunsba. 
the original clans and the subdivisions of them. For 
example, Mli-tui is an original clan and there are three 
subdivisions of it, namely Mu-Sii, Mu-iMui, and Mwa- 
[thangwa. Originally members of these subdivisions were 
not allowed to marry each other, though curiously enough they 
might marry back into the original stock. Thus a Mu-Si i 
might not marry a Mu-Muf p but either of them might marry a 
Mu-Tui. But this custom is not rigorously enforced nowa¬ 
days * for they say that the numbers of each clan are becom¬ 
ing so great that the intermarriages in question are no longer 
regarded as a serious offence. A man may marry more than 
one wife from one clan or subdivision of a dan p but he may 
not many two sisters. The widespread custom of providing a 
visitor with a temporary wife prevails among the A-kamba ; 
but the woman thus lent to a guest must not be a member 
of his own clan. The totemic prohibitions recorded by Mr. Toitmk 
HobSey arc few in number Thus, among the clans (i/j&ji) tfce 
of the Kitui district, the Ngutu have the liver of animals a kjimha. 
for their totem {uf/mku) \ another, the ftdewa, is prohibited 
from killing a species or kite {mbunguj. Among the clans 
{mlifit) of the MumonJ district, the Ba-Nzi are forbidden to 
eat the lungs and the Ba-Lema to eat the liver of any 
animal; one half of the Ba-Mutongoi may not eat pig's 
flesh, and several clans arc debarred from eating the flesh of 
the bush-buck. This bush-buck (called by them miaya or 
ndwofa) b one of the principal totems of the A-kamba. 
Members of the Eombi dan are particularly strict in 
observing the taboo, It is said that some hunters once 
broke out into dreadful sores in consequence of killing a 
bush buck ; so they tabooed the animal for the future. 

People who have the bush-buck for their totem may not 
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keep n tame animal of the species in their village ; they 
arc forbidden to touch a bush-buck or even to wear pieces 
of its skin. Members of the Asi dan are very strict 
observer* of their own particular taboo, which is the 
prohibition to eat liver. Were an Asi man to eat liver, it 
i* believed that his eyes would weep continually afterwards. 
Women have to observe the totem ic taboos equally with the 
men, and in addition they may never eat the tongue or heart 
of an animal. A married man is forbidden to eat the totem 
animal of his wife’s clan, and so are his children. 

Apart from their totemic animals the A-kamba regard 
other birds and beasts with superstitious respect or fear and 
draw omens from their appearance. Thu* there is a small 
kind of ivoodpcckcr with a reel head called ngevm komi f 
which the A-kamba will not kill If it calls out on the 
left side of a traveller* it is a good omen and may lead the 

lucky man to a dead elephant If it sings out on the 

travellers right side* the omen is not good; but if it calls out 
ahead of the wayfarer* he may count on being attacked by 

a lion or a rhinoceros. If a hyama or jackal crosses your 

path from left to right, it is auspicious ; but if it crosses the 
path from right to left it is inauspicious. The ground- 
horn bill (ru/uttdu) is a bird of ill omen. If it perches on a 
tree near a village so as to overlook the village and utters 
its deep bass booming note, seme one in the village is sure 
to sicken and die within a few' days; 50 people place 
broken cooking-pots in the trees near a village to frighten 
aw’ay the birds. These examples shew t what should be 
obvious without therm that totemk peoples entertain super¬ 
stitious beliefs in regard to animals other than their totems 
and draw omens from them ; which should be a warning 
against rashly inferring that a beast or bird of augury must 
necessarily be a totem. The truth is that totem ism is only 
one of a multitude of form* in which superstitions touching 
animal* and plants have crystallised. 

The A-kamba have also a great wealth of folk-tales* in 
which birds and beasts play conspicuous parts without having 
anything to do with totemism. One of them is dearly akin 
to the Bcchuana stoiy of the origin of death. 1 Once on a 

1 S« alcove, pp, 376 17. 
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time, so say the A-kamba, God {Enga§ sent out the chameleon, dum^fi 
a hog, and a bird called itorvko, which is a kind of thrush ^ ie faur _ 

with a black head and a bu(T breast {Cossypha imolaats). [L > 

The three were charged by God to find people who died 
one day and came to life again the next. So off they set, 
the chameleon leading the way, for in those days he was a inline 
very important person indeed. They came to some people 1mIB - 
Jying like dead; so the chameleon went up to them 
and said softly Nixvt t rriwe, ntwe. That annoyed the 
thrush, and he asked the chameleon testily what lie was 
making that noise for. The chameleon answered, '* I am 

only calling the people who go forward and then come 

back," He said that the dead could come back to life, 
but the thrush derided the idea. Sure enough, however, 
in response to the call of the chameleon the dead people 
opened their eyes and listened to him. But here the thrush. 
cut in and told them that dead they were and dead 
they must remain. Then away he flew, and though the 
chameleon preached to the corpses, telling them he had 
come from God to resuscitate them, and that they were 
not to believe the lies of that shallow sceptic the thrush, 
nevertheless the corpses obstinately refused to budge. 

So the chameleon returned to God and reported to him 
what had happened, and how when he preached the 
resurrect!on to the dead corpses the thrush had roared 
him down, so that the corpses could not hear a word he 
said, God then cross-questioned the thrush, who said that 
the chameleon so bungled his message that he felt it his im¬ 
perative duty to interrupt him. The confiding deity believed 
the thrush and being very angry with the chameleon he 
degraded him from his high estate and made him walk so 
slow, lurching to and fro before every step he takes. But 
God promoted the thrush to the office of wakening mankind 
from their slumber every morning, which he docs punctually 
at 2 A.M., two hours before the note of any other bird is 
heard in the tropical forest. 

Every married woman among the A-kamba is thought SpW^i 
to have two husbands, the one corporeal and the other araon g 
spiritual. Her fertility is believed to depend on the 
attentions of her spiritual husband, who is the spirit of one 
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of her ancestors; and if she does not bear children, a 
ceremony is performed to propitiate the spiritual spouse. 1 

Mutual Among the A-kamba, as among so many exogamous 

peoples, a man has to avoid his mother-in-law. If ihey 
meet in the road, they both hide their faces and pass by 
in tile bush on opposite sides of the road^ Were a wife 
to hear that her husband had stopped and spoken to her 
mother in the road, she would leave him. When a man 
has business to discuss with his ivife*s mother, he goes to 
her hut at night and she wffl talk to him from behind a 
partition." However, the A-kamba have a way of ridding 
themselves of this burdensome restriction, A man who w ishes 
to dosOj gives due notice nfhis intention, and then on a certain 
day the people of the neigh bop rhood assemble at the village 
where his mother-in-law lives. There they dance and feast 
at his expense, and he also formally presents a blanket both 
to his father-in-law and to his mother-in-law. After that he 
may communicate freely with his wife's mother. 

Between the age of puberty and the time of her marriage 
pul™*** a girl has in like manner to avoid her own father, [f they 
and her meet in the road* she hides while he passes; nor may she 
ever go and sit near him in the village until the day comes 
hn when he tells her that she is betrothed to a certain man. 
own faaber, h cr jpamajjG she does not avoid her father in any 

way. This prohibition of ordinary social intercourse 
between a father and his daughter so long as the girl is 
mature and unmarried can hardly be interpreted otherwise 
than as a precaution designed to prevent an improper 
intimacy between the two. The rule therefore confirms 
the like interpretation of all similar rules of avoidance 
between relatives of different sexes.* 
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If 6. Toft-mis m among tkt ifwiru 1 


The Mweru are a very large tribe of the British East 
Africa Protectorate, inhabiting the northern and north- 


1 This i meres ling ip EsrnuEion as lb 
ijjifsEual husband* among the A-kamta 
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extern slopes of Mount Kenia and the Jombem range. 
They are not pure A-Kikuyti, but appear to have a 
strong strain of Masai blood. They are divided into cx^ 
gamous and totemic clans called mvnrut. No man may 
marry a woman of his own clan, but must seek a wife in 
another. The members or each clan have a distinctive 
badge or pattern, which they mark on their honey-pots , 
they have other marks for their cattle, which arc made on 
the ears and flanks of the beasts. Each clan has its totem 
catted rtffiti or I, * 3 4 5 6 * * 9 10 11 * 13 the forbidden thing." W hen the totem is 
an edible object, a youth may not cat it until he is adu.t 
and has been initiated. His father makes medicine and 
iicrforms a certain ceremony in which the youth has to take 
part. The young man can then cat his totem without 
suffering any ill effects from so doing. The following is a 
list of Mweru clans with their totems, so far as these arc 

known^ 


The MIMT 4 

sue divided 
lata tAu- 

RJtilHdl'' 

and 

toictnic 

etui* 

(FTU'i rJrt ), 


A mini 
may eac 
hli totem 
idler 

iota tattoo. 


IA-t ai 
Mvem 
cLtia nrwl 
tcHrrai 


Clan fnrivfrw}. 

I, Nco^iia (an the Mweru lan- 

Ij-uage ktj'itti ifisms to cut ) 

3. Athanya * + 

3. Njam . 

4. NLhk ■ 

5. NlUtli * 

6 . Amakui 

Athinga t t 

g L AntunnthaTna (aw /m the J 

Mweru Milage means , 
11 people °) I 

9 . Singamburi . - + _ : 

10, Afltwa nwraMa ( ll tbe greedy 1 

people ") 

11, Aegilo. * , ■ 

II. Mwl.uida (dflriti u the M ’iveru \ 

word for 11 louHe ") 

13. Amaru M wem means j 

41 ears °) * 


Town \ 


The twine with which \ht\t vyomto 
ot baskets are made. 

White cattle. 

Speckled nr mottled cattle. 

Red tattle. 

A plant called mukui which has 
an edible root. 

Giraffe. 

Mpak* 

, Goats. 

| N cotragus {dik'dity 
, Black cattle. 

| Lite. 

Frantelin, a kind of partridge 
(in SunhUi* AV riittftndf }+ 


T to the lus very ™rt«mi3y plated hu uepnh- 

srgre H sras.* —i-u. « w 
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Tnujjw The first of these dans, the Ntowaita, is the dominant 
° flt There is a legend to explain the origin of the name, 
NiDwtuca which is supposed to come from a verb ku-ita f IE to cut" 
The clan say that once when they were hard pressed by 
thdr enemies, who penned them in on the banks of a river, 
their medicineman (/aidon) by his - magic art opened a 
passage for them through the waters, which, after they had 
passed over on dry 3 and t closed up again behind them, thus 
presenting an impassable barrier to their pursuers, 

§ 7 - Tvtcmism among tft? Suk, Maragwetto, ami Kamasia 

******* The tribes which inhabit the large district of Baringo in 
und its k the British East Africa Protectorate have recently been 
W* 4 investigated by the Hon. K. JL Dun das, and he has dis¬ 
covered the existence of totemtsm and exogamy in several 
of them. Through the kindness of Mr* A- C Hollis t 
am allowed to extract from Mr. Dundas's unpublished 
papers the foliowing account of the people and their social 
system. 1 

The district of Baringo stretches from I-akc Rudolph 
on the north to Lake Hannington on the south* and from 
the eastern wall of the Great Rift Valley on the east to the 
Kamasia Hills, the Elgcyo Escarpment, and the Tirkwel 
River on the west. Little Lake Hannington, which 
terminates the Baringo district on the south, might 
appropriately be called the Lake of the Flamingoes, for 
these beautiful birds haunt Lhc margin of the lake and its 
submerged banks by countless thousands, seeming in places 
to tinge its blue-green surface with a flush of rosy pink J 
(Jianrrti The population of the district falls naturally into two classes, 
nuniiidiic the pastoral, nomadic tribes of the plains, and the agrieub 
Ke^ms, tun1 ^ tr *kw of the hills. To the nomad herdsmen of the 
and Cm- plains belong the Suk and Turkana ; to the husbandmen 
hills belong the Kamasia, Chcbleirg, Ndo p and Hill 
ofth* hitti. Suk. The two branches of the Suk arc essentially the 

1 Mr. Dnnd*» p i acrasjjtf ^ the iribc* * HU Ifarry Johmlun, 7*/ 

^jf thfl iferinp} £tii|iief will protahly be Edition {London, 
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same tribe, the Suk of the plains being an overflow from the 
hills, whence indeed their numbers are being daily recruited. 

Yet the population of the plains is thin and sparse. I'or 
the country is a desert of barren rocks or drifting sands, 
where lines of palm trees, dotted here and there, mark afar 
ofT the courses of the wadies or dry- river beds. In than 
lowlands the heat during the day is so intense that the 
natives rarely venture out except in the cool of the 
month* or or the emit*. All the hill tribe, told there 
villages on terraces high up the hillside to escape the 
swarms of mosquitoes which infest the low country during h.n 
the rains. The only crops raised by these highlanders 
are cleusine and millet ; the country is subject to long 
spells of severe drought, and when their crops rail, the 
natives or the more arid and barren regions m the nor h 
ar e often hard put to it, having to eke out a miserable 
subsistence for months together on roots, bernes, rats, and 
mice, with an occasional windfall of an elephant to ill 
their shrunken bellies. Naturally they make the most 
of such water as they have and are expert m the art ol 

or Bawgott, as they call themselves, arc a 
well-built people, slim and lithe. ''ght &f fo0t and nimble mll>ej!0 . 
"nuerf Like most East African tribes they are > mixed ^ 
race They all speak dialects of one language which is lowsite 
closely akin to the Nandi tongue, The pastoral Suk^who pale mat 
number about three thousand all told, seem to have begun Mt 
to migrate into the Baringo district in the first half of the 
ISh century. The Suk tribe i« JW«i »» exoga- 
mous and totemic clans («*«. singular ore) with 
descent; in other words, each clan has its totem, no man may 
marry a woman of his own clan, and children take their clan 
and their totem from their father, not from them mother 
The following is an incomplete list of the Suk dans w ith 

their totems:— 


[Table 
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Suk Clans and Totems 


C\mt r 

Toieni. 

C&HL 

TdCem. 

Kagftrttnffor - 

frog 

Chebarsisdi „ 

Iron 

Kabaqi 

pi 

Araboin , 

God or min (r//o/) 

Chepbni 

n 

Ki bbtad Em 


C hcmmergwan 

buffalo 

Chihbckaplufii 

hysena 

Sanftei 

ti 

Lcgen , 

ft 

Chebokijo 

ip 

Chehajigwa 

l>ee 

Kajonyir 

it 

Turgotl . 

ichTii 

Moiyot „ „ I 

ji 

Orror 

ant-eater 

kadheminergaw 

baboon 

Sopan H 

elephant 

Kayiserr 

sun 

Chtpbau 

hjTAX 

Sqmik 

Kiichi^wk . 

kite 

pi 

Chein.in . 

fa tree from which she 
l Suk yet oil 

Olibbcnvnngo . | 

lion 

Ter&m . 



Amongst the Suk a widow passes into the possession of 
atiwnfi ^ brother of her late husband \ if there is no brother* she 
tiwimk, belongs to the clan of the deceased, 

^ri^cLEi Chehleng is the name given to a number of tribes who 
andN&i occupy the western wall of the Elgeyo Valley* and of these 
*** di^dci tribes the most northerly are the Maragwetta, Beyond 
Esxremie tbcin* still fuifthcr to the north, are the Ndo f and beyond them 
again the Hill Suk The Maragwetta and Ndo resemble 
the Suk in their manners and customs, and like the Suk 
they are divided into totemic clans, but we are not told 
whether the elans are exogamous, Each clan occupies a 
separate geographical district The following is a list of 
Maragwetta clans with their totems and districts:— 


Mahagwf.tta Clans and Totems 


Oan. 

Twrm* 

Dirtrkt 

i. TaJtai 

2- Oreon 

3- Siriehon , 

the crow 

MFBM} the dik'd it* a smalT antelope 

Beya 

Kfikseyai 

Knm 

4- Kirniugu , 

the crow 

Kabioso 

S. TalLii 

the crow 

Hogonror 
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South of these districts are five more, each with its own 
totemic dan, but these have not been visited by our 
informant, the Hon. K. R* Dun das. 

The following is a list of Ndo clans with their totems 

anti districts ;— 

Ndo Class ANn ToteMS 


Clan. 


District. 

1 , Sfthan ... * 

2 r Tallai or Tulin , 

3 . Ksspscgom 

4 . Tallai * 

the elephant 

Sibo 

the crow and jackn! 
$trrrw t ihc kit* 
k$gw\ the crow 

KxpmgA t 
KafcHgom 
Kapsekerr 
Kamarein 

5, Tallsii . 

6. Kapsegom 

7 + Tallai iitid Leg*n 

g r ChcplTOgntnwoi . 

n n 

sirrrtt the kite 
crow and fmg 
the buffalo 

Kauwau 

Mareich 

Kabctl 


The Maragivetta are very nearly related to me 
who arc allied lo the Nandi. The 

mixture of Maragwetta and Suk. with perhaps a slight N( 
infusion of Masai or Samburu blood. On passing rtJtn ie^^ ^ 
Hill Suk to the Maragwetta and Ndo a traveller is at once 
struck by the higher civilisation of the two latter tn ies, 
whose houses, in contrast to those of the Suk, are exceed* 
inrrlv well built and collected in villages, which are arranged 
in terraces, one above the other, on the hillside, giving an 
impression of cleanliness and order. This superiority is 
probably due in great measure to the more favourable 
natural conditions under which they live ; for them country 
is fertile and well watered, so that whereas the Suk hovur 
on the verge of starvation, the Maragwetta and Ndoare 
comparatively rich; famine is hardly known among them 
and every year they sell the surplus stock of their gram and 

tobacco to other tribes. . .. - n 

Perhaps the most numerous of all the lull tribes in KaBHlit 

Baringo are the Kamasia, who occupy the range of hl “*gt »b 
named after them. They form a very large and powerful 
tribe, divided into many geographical districts and many ^ 
totemic clans. Mr. Dundas was unable to obtain a full list 
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of their totemic clans ; but the following lists contain the 
clans in two districts, the Kaptcbercwa and the Ndcrois :— 


Kahasja Cham { Kapteee r ewa District) 


Clift* 

TuEcJm. 

CluL 

T&&n. 

E- Kapkeruivii 

die sun («*/) 

Kapsonek 

the sun (j&f) 


n s» 

9. Kapnrtaber 

it it 

j. Katneiijrn 

IS IS 

so r Kapkolumou 

li it 

4. KjpehesiOLtA 

ti M 

3 1. TnikiJ 

the leopard 

5, Kapaiaflgffa 

tt pp 

1 1, k.tu bil 

tilt parcqpine 

&. Kamel wan 

1* n 

■ 3. Tun^aw 

ihc hy:rna (f/ttA/r) 

? T Kaperchino 

ti it 

14. Ki rimes 

IT fl 


In this list the number of clans winch have the sun for 
their totem is remarkahfe. Mr. Dundas understood from 
the Kamasia that members of all these Suei clans were free 
to intermarry with each other and even to marry wives of 
their own clans ; indeed that the only two exogamous dans 
in the list are the Kawbil and Tungaw\ 


Kama&ia Clans (Nderois District) 


Clou. 

Totem. 

Oul 

TOEfcllL 

I. Kimoi 

the buffalo 

4 - Sot 

the sun 

2. Mogei * 

the bee 

5. Kiiawpin 

the guine.vfowl 

3. TaLLai . . , 

the fro# 

6. Temki . 

the elephant 


Another people of the Baringo district investigated by 
Mr. Dundas are the Turkana. It is commonly supposed 
that the Suk and Turkana are closely related to each other ; 
but beyond a superficial resemblance due to tall stature and 
a common infusion of Sambuni blood, Mr. Dundas failed to 
discover any real similarity between the two. Indeed the 
differences between them are many and striking. Thus 
whereas the Suk are very sEtmder, the Turkana are big-limbed 
and heavily built; whereas the Suk speak a peculiarly soft 
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language, a dialect of Nandi, the Turkana speech, which 
closely resembles the Masai, is deep, hoarse, and guttural ; 
whereas the Suk circumcise both sexes, the T urkana circum¬ 
cise neither; whereas the Suk are very truthful and honest, 
the Turkana are very untruthful and dishonest, so that a 
traveller in their country has to keep a sharp look-out, for 
they will steal everything, they can lay hands on. Lastly, 
although the Turkana are divided into exogamous clans, 
these dans, unlike those of the Suk, appear not to be 
totem ie ; at least after much questioning Mr, Dun das 
entirely failed to find any form of totem ism among them. 

Each sex is divided imo three age-grades. The first age- 
grade of the males is that of the young boy (mtine) ; the XHTiLABiL 
second is that of the warrior {egiie) ; and the third is that 
of the old man (Jiasikou). Tire corresponding age-grades of 
the women arc called afiesur, ahem. and agtmaL The 
generations of warriors are called asavatissu i. l^ch 
veneration, as it attains the warrior’s age, is given a 
distinctive name. Apparently a new age is created about 
every four or five years. 


^ 8 . ToUfuism among the Nandi 1 

The Nandi arc a tribe of mixed blood, who apparently TUN^i, 
combine dements of the Bantu, the Nile negro, the Masai, t4Hf- 
and the pigmies, with perhaps a dash of the Galla, 
of the men are tall with features almost of the so-called 
Caucasian type ; others arc dwarfish with protruding cheek¬ 
bones and low foreheads. Until 1905 they inhabited the M 
whole of the highlands known as the Nandi plateau in 
the British East Africa Protectorate, extending from Mount 
Elgon on the north to the Nyando valiey on the south, 
and being bounded by Kavirondo on the west and the 
Elgeyo escarpment on the east. The country has an 


I Tlic Nandi Me the sitbj«i a( a 
ta Enable DiBfttigmpH hy Mr. A. C, 
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altitude of from -six to seven or even ten thousand feet 
above the sea? the soil is magnificent, but a great part 
of the land is covered with dense forest, the rainfall 
is very heavy, and Togs blot out the landscape for days 
together- The nights, too, at suth an elevation are bitterly 
cold. Yet the scenery has much that reminds an English¬ 
man or Scotchman of his native land. Here are swelling 
green downs crested with woodland as in Sussex or Surrey, 
roaring bums of brown water tumbling over grey rocks, 
forests of gaunt junipers that look at a little distance like 
the pines and firs of Scotland, meadows full of forget-me- 
nots and clover, and ferny hollows spangled with buttercups, 
daisies, and violets. In clear weather 3 r ou may see far off, 
from some breezy height or at the end of a forest glade, the 
silvery gulfs and ghostly mountains of the Victoria Nyanza, 
dim and faint as dreams, 1 

In the year 1905 the Nandi, having made themselves 
obnoxious by attacks on the Uganda Railway and on peaceful 
natives, were removed from their native highlands and 
placed in a reserve somewhat to the north of the escarpment 
which bears their name.* They keep cattle and raise large 
crops of eleusinc grain and millet; they also cultivate beans, 
pumpkins, sweet potatoes, and tobacco. The men clear the 
bush for plantations and help to sow the seed and to harvest 
some of the crops ; the rest of the agricultural work is done 
by the women. Most of the fields are allowed to lie fallow 
every fourth or fifth year. Cattle-herding is the chief occupa¬ 
tion of the men and the big boys. They breed cattle, sheep, 
and goat& Formerly their herds were cnormous. 5 The Nandi 
do not live in villages- Every man has his own hut or huts 
near his fields of ekuslne grain and millet The huts are 
circular, built or wattle and niu4 with walls about four feet 
high and conical roofs of grass.* Certain women of the 
tribe make inn glared p but ornamented, pottery in huts built 
specially for lhe purposed Iron is smelted and forged by 
Uasin GLshu Masai, who live among the Nandi* 

1 A, c* Hollis, Tkf (Oxford 3 A. C, Ho13k, TU Nmdi, p. r. 

Itt#). p. I - c W. Ilobkp. Maitm t 1 A- C- Hollis ^ pp- ■ ?-«** 

p, 11; Sir Hairy JdnttLrti. * A. C Holli** ^ ij. 

TJu Itgaitd j PM&toMU* Edi- * A, C. Hoi Hi, */„ rtf. P 35 - 
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TOTEM ISM AMONG THE NANDI 


The Nandi arc divided into totem So dans fynt. plural Tto»J£“ 
Qrdnutk) which are not, however, exogamous ■ a man fnay imo 
freely marry a wife of his own dan. Each elan is sub- “ 
divided into families named after the ancestors who are wUc h r 
supposed to have been the first to settle in the Nandi 
country. For instance, the Kainarapa family of the Kipicgen 
dan are descended from one Marapa, and the Kapkipkech 
family of the Sokom dan are descended from one Kipkcch, 

These families, as distinguished from the clans, observe the 
rule of exogamy; in other words, no man may marry a 
woman of the same family as himself. 

The following is a list of the Nandi clans with their 

totems :—* 


Principal Name Other Nantes (ttseJ by Totem or Sacred Animal 
of Clan (errr). Women ontyf 


{Ijhiof) jackal 
fS&lnpi W) cockroach 
(/W) elephant 
{Nyiriiitf) chameleon 
( CAffltifgii&ti) duiker 

{Sfgtwj&f} bee 
[M&rvr&cktf) frog 


{Cfwfikdk&rioi) buzEurd 
{Afosef) baboon 
(A/urit?/) hodse rat 

( Kgttumio) lion 


{Firtcktt) soldier iint 
{Ratto) rain 
{Terti) bush pig 


( Ckffisirirrf) hawk 


i. Kipoiis 

Mende 

Kerns 

2. Ktpkoittim 

Kipongen 

Ki ram-gel 

3. Kjp&mirt 

Ngemwiyo 

Kipketoi 

4, Kipkendik 

M.ilimi 

Milrttm-gang 

Ram-dolil 

Kttcbm 

Kamipet 

3. KipkBfcfta 

KApscgri 

6. KipieEen 

Ingokc 

Kaiamwa 

Kipwalei 

7. Talai s 

■ K ipya-ku t 
Tule-kul 
KimapeLwico 

1 , Toiyni 

Moriso 

9. Kipsirgoi 

Me-kut 

Kdpil 

Maiet-kiim 

id, Sokom 

Kipyupc 


» A. a HtaUii. Tk* AWj, m 4 ^ 
We are mi tc*ld whether ibe elms and 
families descend in the nude vt l he 
Female Une. 

V01- li 


1 Ar c. rrV. p, 5* 
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J'riiiripa] hfansi* 

H_i| Clin (urr/j. 

OlIiit Nonm jtued by 
Women oaly). 

TnlcOi at Sailed Afilfflil j 

11. Mdi 

Riutwa 



Kdp&fivkbapany 

{Kmif&nyoi) cm led crane 


Partatnhufa 

{Sort) buffalo 

12, Kipropke 

Tukekoch 

(Cfitrcnrt) monkfty {Ctrie/nfAs- 
fus griffp-trifidix) 

13. Kitmwiikc 

Kipongoi 

TiuYutf) partridge 

14 Tungo 

Korapnr 

Pate-pct 

( KrtrtiiJLetyA) hyena 

1 5. Kip&a 

Karos 

{Ermtri snake 


K^pchcr- M wamweek 

{K&r&iiyti) Colobus monkey 

16. Kipasiso 

Krpkfiyo 

(ArSifti) sun 


Kipanlki>k 

{Fv&gvMgwti) molt 

17. CheitiLLr 


{Kfptutrt\ wild cat 


In former times the killing of the sacred animal, or 
totem, was strictly forbidden p and any breach of this law 
was severely punished, the offender being either put to 
death or driven out of his dan and his cattle confiscated. 
Nowadays the custom is less rigorously enforced ; it is still 
considered wrong to kill the sacred animal, but if its life is 
taken, an apology to the creature seems to be thought a 
sufficient reparation. Thus a man of the Elephant clan 
told Mr. Hollis that he had shot an elephant, hb sat red 
animal, because It had good tusks ; and when the beast lay 
dead on the ground, he went up to it and said, " So sorry, 
old fellow, I thought you were a rhinoceros/' He sold the 
tusks to the Swahili, gave the elders a present, and the 
matter was hushed up. Children, however, arc taught to 
respect the totem of their clan, and If a child were to kill 
or hurt his totem he would be severely beaten/ 

Men of the Bee clan seem able to control bees. Once 
when Mr. Hollis and his carriers had been put to flight by a 
swarm of bees, leaving their baggage behind them, a man of 
the Bee clan, practically naked, went boldly among the angry 
insects, led them back to their nest, and returned scathJess/ 
Besides respecting their sacred animals, the members of 


1 A C Helli* TA* [K 6. 
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the various dans are bound to do or 10 abstain from doing Tuba , 
certain things The following h a list of the several pro- J 
hi bit ions and peculiarities, 1 **“ 

Clan —Kipoiis. ToUms —-jackal and cockroach 

No man of this clan may take as his first wife a woman The 
who has previously conceived \ but if he has himself got her 
with child, then he may take her as a junior wife. The 
people of this clan may hunt, but may not make traps ; 
they may not build their huts near a road ; and they may 
not wear the skins of any wild animals except the hyrax. 

They may not intermarry with the Talai dan. 

Cian —Kjpkoiithn. Totems —elephant and chameleon 

The members of this dan do not as a rule hunt, but The 
they may eat all kinds of game; yet they are forbidden to^J kortmi 
wear garments made from the skins of any wild animal 
except the hyrax. Under no circumstances may they 
marry a girl who has already conceived- 

Clan —Ki pam wl . Totem —d ui ker 

The members of this clan are great hunters and live h* 
largely by the chase. But they may not eat the flesh 
the duiker or of the rhinoceros. None of them may plant 
millet, or settle in Lumbwa* or have any intercourse what¬ 
ever with the smiths. They may not even build their huts 
near those of the smiths, nor buy their weapons directly 
from them, nor allow their goats to meet the go&ts of the 
smiths on the road. They are forbidden to intermarry with 
the Tungo clan. 

+ 

GSw—Kipkenda. Tetem. f—bee and frog 

No person of this clan may go to Ka^irondo or to The 
Kamasia. They may not hunt, make traps, or dig game *jj*“* to 
pits; but they arc Tree to cat all kinds of meat and wcai 
the skins of any wild animals except the duiker, At a 

■ A, C. Uottift TAf jVdjfcrt* pp. 9-n* 
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marriage a goat must always be slaughtered when the bride 
is fetched home. Members of this dan may not intermarry 
with the Kiptopkc dan. 

Clan — K ipk okas, Ttftm—bttzmrd 

The members of this dan are forbidden to settle in 
Nyangori and in Kavirondo j they may not hunt and they 
may not wear the skins of any wild animals except the 
hyrax, but they may eat the flesh of all game except the 
rhinoceros and the zebra. They arc forbidden to marry a 
girl who has already conceived, and they may not inter¬ 
marry with the Tun go clan, 

dan —Kipcegm. Totems —baboon and house rat 

No member of this clan may settle in Lumbwa, or eat 
zebra meat g or hunt, or dig pits, or make traps, or wear the 
skin of any wild animal except the hyrax. They may not 
bleed oxen or gather honey during the rains, and they may 
not marry as a first wife a girl who has already conceived. 
But a man of the clan is allowed to take as a junior wife a 
girl whom either he or one of his brothers has gotten w ith 
child. Members of this dan may not intermarry with 
cither the Kiptopke or the 1 ungo clan, 

dan —T atai. Totem —lion 

Members of the Linn dan may not wear a head-dress of 
lion skin nor eat the meat of an animal which has been 
killed by a lion. They may not settle in Nyangori or 
Kamasia \ in battle they may only fight on the right flank ; 
they may strike no-body on the head j and they may only 
bleed oxen in the morning. All children of this clan wear 
a necklace made of pieces of gourd, and during the circum¬ 
cision festival the boys wear a necklace of beads made out 
of ostrich egg-shells. Members of the clan may not see 
the bull-roarer or the friction drums which are sounded at 
drcumclsforu 1 A man of this dan may not marry a girt 
1 Aj to the RTttnfiai^ otisnyd by IO ibx Ldl-pnucf wnl Friction drum,*, 
the Nandi ciirumdskm, k? A, C Ht id E*. 4°- 
Tk* Afearf, yip, 51 W , A* 
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w?ho has already conceived, nor may he intermarry with the 
Turtgo, Kipoiis, and Sokom clans. 


Clan Toiyoi. Totems —sojdicr ant and rain 


If soldier ants enter the house of a member of this clan, Toiyoi 
they are requested to leave, but they are not driven out , 
on the contrary, the people themselves vacate the house, if 
necessary, until the ants have passed on. During a heavy 
thunderstorm members of the clan seise an axe, rub it in lhr 
the ashes of the fire, and then throw it outside of the hut, 
exclaiming, “Thunder, be silent in our town" (Toiyoi, sis tT . ni X_ 
kain-tiyo). The intention of throwing out the axe is 

probable to wound or at least frighten the spirit of the 
thunder and so drive him away. Similar means of putting Smita 
an end to a thunderstorm have been adopted by savages ‘.Copping 
and peasants in Europe and elsewhere both in ancient and 
modem times. Thus in Upper India it is still a very pncunl 
common practice to throw out axes and knives to searftjVg^ 
the thunder demon ; 1 and a cook’s chopper deposited 
outside the house with the blade upwards is y 

effective to keep off hail* So, too, in a storm South 
Slavonian peasants carry out sharp-edged tools into the 
farmyard, in order that the witches may hurt themselves 
on them and stop the hail. 8 Italian peasants of the 
Romagna adopt the like means to keep the hail from their 
crops and vines. 1 During a thunderstorm some savages of 
New Britain stick a spear with its point upwards at the 
door of the hut This, they think, will prevent the 
lightning from striking the hut, because he, the tighlning, 
will fear to hurt himself on the point of the spear," So, 
when the Indians of Canada were asked by the Jesuit 
missionaries why they planted their swords in the ground 
with the point upwards, they replied that the spirit of 
thunder was shrewd, and that if he saw the naked blades he 
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would not come near the huts. 1 The Esthonians in Russia 
fasten scythes, edge upward* over the doors of their cottages 
in order that the demons, fleeing before the thundering god, 
may cut their feet on them if they try to seek shelter in the 
house. Sometimes for a like purpose the Esthomans take 
ail the edged tools in the house and throw them out into 
the yard. It is said chat* when the storm is over, gouts of 
blood are often found on the scythes and knives* showing 
that the demons have been wounded by them. 9 During a 
thunderstorm the Sakai of the Malay Peninsula run out of 
their houses and brandish their poles and weapons to drive 
away the demons/ 1 In antiquity the Thracians used to shoot 
arrows at thunder and lightning and to threaten the god 1 
But to return to the Nandi. 

No member of the Toiyoi clan may build in or near a 
forest or wear the skin of any wild beast but the hyrax, or 
settle in Kamasia, Elgeyo, or Lumbwa. They prefer to elope 
with the girl of their choice rather than to marry her in the 
usual way ; and they are glad if their daughters conceive 
before marriage, counting it a sign that as wives they will be 
prolific. Rut they may not themselves marry a girl who 
has already conceived. No child of the clan is named till ft is 
six or seven years of age. The women generally wear brass 
instead of iron-wire ornaments. 


QW—KipsirgoL T&tttn —bush pig 


The members of this dan are mainly hunters \ but they 
may not kill a beast which has been wounded by a member 
of another clan. Also they may nqt touch a donkey nor 
allow one to grase near their herds. For his first wife a 
man of this dan must always choose a girl who has already 
conceived ; and if necessary he must capture her and 
arrange about the purchase - money with her parents 
afterwards. 
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£TA?jf—Sokom, Totem —ha wk 

The member?: of this clan may not settle in Kavirondo Tin- 
or Lumbwa; they may not eat the flesh or wear the skin of 
the duiker, but with that exception they may eat any kind 
of meat and wear the skin of any wild animal: they must 
always live apart and build their huts away from those of 
other people; and they must make their oivn fire by the 
friction of fire-sticks. They may not intermarry with the 
Tungo, Kiptopke, and Talai clans. 

Clan —Moi. Totem —crested crane and buffalo 

The people of this dan are not allowed to settle in TtoHoi 
Kamasia or raid in Kavirondo, They may not build in or CJ|n 
near a forest, nor take small boys prisoners to adopt them, 
nor wear a garment made of the skin of a duiker or a bush- 
buck. Their first wife must be a woman who has never 
borne a child. When they shift their kraals or break down 
their huts, they must choose a site to the cast of their 
former abode. Three days before a circumcision festival 
begins, the members of this clan perform a special ceremony 
called kireku leget. The cattle of this clan are not branded 
like most Nandi cattle, but ear-marked, 

CLm —Kcptopkc Totem —monkey {Cempitkeens 

griseo-virtdis) 

This clan may not dig pits for game nor make traps. The 
and tbeir cattle may not pass the night outside of their H , rl 
own kraal Members of the clan may not intermarry with 
the Kipkcnda and Sokom dans. 

Clan —Kamwarkc. Totem —partridge 

No member of this dan may settle in Nyangori or marry' TV 
a girl who has atready conceived. The clan is forbidden cla " l '‘ 41 
to intermarry with the Kipaa and Tungo clans. 

Clan —Tungo, Totem —hyama 

This dan is held in high esteem, and one of their Tb-'Twigo 
number is chosen as a judge or umpire in all disputes. 
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it falls to them to close the roads against the attack of an 
enemy and to form the rear-guard in a retreat No man of 
this dan may elope with a girl if her parents refuse their 
consent, and he may not ask for a bride till the girl has 
performed a ceremony called k&pktj&L The marriage price 
for a girl of the clan is less than for the girls of any other 
clan, being only one ox and five goats. When a hyaena 
howls at night, the women of the dan do not flick their ox¬ 
hide covers till it stops, as do the women of all the other 
dans ; and when the corpse of a man of the dan is thrown 
out in the usual way for the hyenas and they do not devour 
it at once, the body may not be turned over on its other 
side like the bodies of other people. 1 The dan does not 
intermarry with the Kipamwl, Kipkukos, Kipiegen, Talas, 
Sokom, and K&rmvarke clans. 


Om~Kipaa, To Urns —snake and Colobus monkey 

cto Members of this dan may not hunt or make traps, and 

they may wear the skin of no wild animal except the byrax. 
They may only bleed their cattle in the morning during the 
rains, and they may not intermarry with the Kimwaike dan* 
Whenever it is possihle, a member of this clan is engaged 
to plant the korosiot sticks, which are planted in a circle near 
the back entrance of the bridegroom^ hut at marriage. 3 


Clan —-Kipaslsa Totems —-sun and mole 


The 

Kipasbe 

dno_ 


Tht 

fUemur 

clou. 


People of this clan may not catch rain w r atcr in vessels 
or use it for cooking. If a goat sniffs at their grain or walks 
over it when it is spread out to dry or ripen, they may not 
use ft except for feeding unnamed children. With them 
the ceremony of naming a child is not performed till the 
child is six or seven years old. When people of the clan 
make porridge, they must first of all sprinkle a little spring 
water on the fire. They may drink milk one day after 
eating game. 

There is another clan called Chemur, which has the wild 
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cat Tor its totem; but its taboos and peculiarities arc not 
known. 

All the names of the Nandi dans, as well as the names rhc 

a * . | _ s 11»3 ill I 

applied to them by womciij have uicanings, but the meanings sosn^of 
of many of them arc obscure* 1 However, some of the names 
of the clans are clearly derived from their totems. Thus Mud 
the Kipkokos clan takes its name from its totem the buzzard 
(ckepkekos) ■, the Kipasiso clan takes its name from its 
totem the sun (vit) ; and the Ktpaa clan takes its feminine 
name Koros from its totem the Colobus monkey (teroiify 
The name of the Toiyoi elan means 11 thunder “ (/«> 0 ; and 
we have seen that members of this clan pcrform a ceremony 
to stop a thunderstorm,' Hence wc may conjecture that 
thunder as well as rain is, or used to be, ore of their totems, 
and that like the Arunta and other tribes of Central 
Australia they claim the power of controlling their totem 
hy magic. The Kipamwi clan has for its totem the duiker, 
and the anim al is sometimes called by the same name 
{kipamwi). Kami-pci, one of the women's names for the 
Kipkenda dan, means “those who eat water”; and the 
name is appropriate, since one of the totems of the clan is 
the frog. Pali-pet, one of the women's names for the Tungo 
clan, means “ those who go to bed in the morning, and 
dearly alludes to the nocturnal rambles of the hyaena, which 
is one of the totems of the clan. The name of the Moi 
clan means “calf” and doubtless refers to the buffalo, which 
is one of the totems of the dan. Again, Rarewa is one of * 
the women's names for the same dan, and it means heiter. 

With these examples before us we may guess that many 
of the other names for the Nandi clans arc derived from 
their totems, though their meanings are now obscure. 

While one of the Nandi dans has for Its totem the 
hyama, all the Nandi, like most tribes of East Africa, hehJ ln 
hold that animal in respect or fear, apparently because it 
devours corpses and may thus be supposed to be physically , he Nandi, 
akin to the living as well as to the dead, since it has absorbed fig** 
the flesh and blood of their kinsmen. The Nandi expose 
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Th- Nandi the bodies or their dead near their huts in order that they 

that may be eaten by the hyrenas. The relations who lay the 
Cor P scs on ^ ground call to the animals to come and eat 
them ,■ and if an the second day after the death they find 
that the body has not been touched by the brutes, they kill 
a goat and place the flesh on and near the corpse, in the 
hope of attracting the attention of the hyaenas. 1 Hence 
naturally enough the Nandi imagine that hya?nas hold 
communication with the spirits of the dead and can talk 
fike human beings. When several children in one family 
have died, the parents place the next newly bom babe for 
a few minutes in a path along which hyamas are known to 
walk ; for they hope that these brutes will intercede with 
the spirits of the dead, and that the child may live. They 
will not molest a hyrena prowling round their houses, though 
they will not hesitate to kill or wound him on unappropriated 
fw*!i- land, Nobody dares to imitate the cry of a hyarna under 
P a * n being banished from the tribe or of being refused 
■Jtocrjref a husband or wife in marriage, If a child so far for- 
.iby.m*. gr e ^ s itself as to mimic the howl of a hyrena, he may not 
enter the hut till a goat has been slaughtered and the 
excrement rubbed on him* no doubt as a form of purifica¬ 
tion ; after that he is soundly thrashed. While a hyama 
howls at night, all Nandi w r omen T except those of the Tuogo 
clan T flick their ox-hide coverlets till the melancholy sound 
dies way fn the darkness. If the droppings of a hyrena 
are found on a plantation, the com is deemed unfit for use 
until the field has been purified by a person from Kamasia* 
who receives a goat for bis pains,* These Nandi super¬ 
stitions about the hyrena are another instance of the 
respect in which among a totemic people an animal may 
be held by persons who have not got it for their totem, I 
call attention to stich superstitions for the sake of warning 
my readers against the common error of hastily concluding 
that any animal which a savage treats with a superstitious 
regard must needs be his totem. 

The same association with the dead probably explains 
the widespread veneration in which the hyrena is held by 
the Wanika of East Africa. Thus we are told that 11 the 
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greatest funeral ceremonies held by the Waitika are those 
which they get up on the death of hysenas. They regard 
that animal with the most singular superstition. Ihcy look p™pJ* 
upon it as one of their ancestors, or in some way associated , )t ._ uSl „i, 
with their origin and destiny. The death of the hya-na is jo™ - 
the occasion of universal mourning. The mahanga (wake) a , Jim ji » 
held over a chief is as nothing compared to that over the 
hyrctia. One tribe only laments the former, but ail tribes 
unite to give importance to the obsequies of the latter. J It 
is true that the Wartika do not, like the Nandi, regularly 
expose their dead to be devoured by hyenas; on the 
contrary, they bury them in deep, well-dug graves. But 
the bodies of the friendless, of criminals, and of other 


exceptional persons, are thrown into the woods or among 
the rocks to be the prey of prowling hyenas . 1 This custom 
may have sufficed to ensure to the animal the place which 
it occupies in the religion of the Wanika. C crtainl} the 
universality of the respect in which the foul animal is held 
by the Wanika nation proves that it cannot be a totem; for 
a totem is regularly the sacred animal of a section of a 
people, not of the whole. 

Amongst the Nandi on a man's death his sons inherit his Kuto^f ^ 
flocks and herds, the bulk of the property going to the eldest a " moi £X 
son of the principal wife. When an unmarried warrior or a NaML 
man with no sons dies, his brothers inherit his property, If 
he has no brothers, his step-brothers are his heirs, and failing 
them his paternal cousins succeed , 1 Thus the Nandi have 
father-kin in the matter or inheritance. Yet a trace of 
mother-kin survives among them in the position of influence in ^ 
and authority which the maternal unde occupies in the family. 

An understanding exists between a boy and his mothers ml tai«i 
brother such as exists between no other relations. When a 
boy is in disgrace, his mother’s brother is asked to intervene mo. 
on his behalf The nephew may not be circumcised, or have 
his teeth extracted, or have the lobes of his ears pierced, 
without the leave of his maternal uncle. It is always usual 
for warriors to give their maternal unde a cow after a raid in 
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return for the kindness he shewed them in childhood. The 
most terrible thing that can happen to a Nandi is to 
displease his maternal unde. If he docs so, the uncle 
formally curses his nephew by scratching his shin till the 
blood Rows, rubbing in ashes, and sayings 11 The child of our 
child ! May this blood eat thee* for we gave life to thy 
mother that she might bear lhee/ p It is believed that a 
nephew so cursed will die in a fcw r days unless by a present 
of cattle he can persuade his unde to remove the curse , 1 

Among the Nandi a widow nominally becomes the 
property of either the next elder or next younger brother 
of her late husband; but often she lives in her old home 
with one of her 50ns or goes to reside with her father or a 
brother." 

A Nandi who has killed a member of his own clan is 
regarded as unclean for the rest of his life, unless he can 
kill two other Nandi of a different elan and can pay the 
fine himself. He may never again enter any cattle-kraal 
except hts own, and whenever he wishes to enter a hut he 
must strike the earth twice with a rhinoceros - horn club 
before he crosses the threshold . 5 

The Nandi possess the class!ftcatory system of relation¬ 
ship. Thus a person of any age or sex applies the same 
term of address to his or her father, to his or her father’s 
brothers, and to the husbands of his or her mother 1 ® sisters* 
He or she applies the same term of address to his or her 
mother, to his or her mother's sisters, and to the wives of 
his or her fathers brothers^ Referring indirectly to his 
brothers and sisters, and to his first cousins the children 
either of his fathers brothers or of his mothers sisters* he 
applies the same term tupclut to them all A man refers 
to his own sons and daughters by the same term takwil by 
which he refers to the sons and daughters of his brothers/ 
The terms of relationship differ according as the relation is 
addressed directly or referred to indirectly ; and in some 
cases the terms or address differ according to the age aod 
sex of the speaker. Thus a father is referred to as kimmda 
or Anwaait t but addressed as papa by a boy, as apoiyo by a 
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man. and as fate** by a girl or ™«i A * 

referred to as kamtt or k«m«U, but addressed as kvrktt b> 
a man and as dyo by a boy, girl, or woman. 

While the Nandi people arc divided genealogies, 1> n_ anioBg the 
dans and families, they arc also divided socially, like the Katt ^ 
Masai, the Taveta. and the Turkana, into what are now called 
age-grades, which are determined, as the name implies, not 
by the descent but by the age of their members. As 
such age grades are common in savage commun.nes and 
appear to have been instrumental in building up tbc cl^fij 
catory system of relationship,- which m turn is intnnaicl> 
bound up with exogamy, they deserve to be nolic d 
in this book. Among the Nandi the male sex * M* 
into boys warriors, and elders; and the female sex 
divided into girls and married women. rhe first s ^ c 
for both sexes continues till circumcision, which is per¬ 
formed both on boys and girls. Roughly speaking, the 
ceremony of circumcision is performed about the age of 
puberty It may take place between the ages of ten and 
twenty, but most commonly it is performed on boys between 
fifteen and nineteen. A festival of circumcision forbo^- 
celebrated about every seven and a half years an s s _ 
a couple of years. All boys who are circumcised at he same 
time are said to belong to the same age or cycle 
There are seven ages in all. which make up a total o about 
fifty.three years. They always bear one of the following 
names and succeed each other in the foliowmg order:— 

rhltdren who will be drcumd*d aboai 1 9 1 5)' 

JK.'CS IO =•: ** 

in XImwJ* tinea between .8 and sS, rircumristd aboui 1000k 

KA\pltlath (men between 26 and 36 , dreumosed abnut 1 92 ). 

Kiikoiimrii men between 34 44, 

Saw, (men between 4 a and 5=. aicumcieed about t3 ?7)- 
between 5 o and Co, dr™**! about tS 7 o). 

tn each age or cycle there arc three subdivisions called 
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fires {mat, plural mvstimiek), probably because the members 
of each subdivision associate round their own fires, and do not 
allow the members of the other subdivisions to join them.' 
Cnwr About every seven and a half years the guardianship of 
j ,f “™"* s the country is solemnly transferred from the men of one 
guardian- age, now grown old, to the men of the age immediately 
*hip<ifU" succeeding them. The ceremony at which the transference 
rruh. tin* takes place is one of the most important nt the Nandi 
attnak The last was performed about 1904, the next will 
10 Anotiifr take place about 1911. All the adult male population, so 
far as possible, gather at a certain spot; but no married 
warrior may attend* nor may he or his wife leave their 
houses while the ceremony is being performed. The Chief 
Medicine Man {Orkviyof) must be present; and the ceremony 
opens with the sacrifice of a white bullock p which is purchased 
by the young warriors for the occasion. After the meat has 
been eaten by the old men, each of the young men makes a 
smalt ring out of the hide, and puts it on one of the fingers 
or his right hand. A circle is then formed round the Chief 
Medicine Man, who stands near a stool, about which h 
heaped cow dung studded with the fruit of the l&pQftut shrub 
(Solan u m c l 1 tuff/an t/t u itt). AH the old men and the 

members of the age immediately preceding the one in 
power stand up, whilst the warriors who are going to 
receive the control of the country sit down. On a sign trom 
the Chief Medicine Man the members of the preceding age 
strip themselves of their warrior's garments and don the fur 
robes of old men. The warriors of the age in power, that 
is, those who were circumcised about four years before, are 
then solemnly informed that the safety of the country and 
the welfare of the people arc committed to their hands, 
and they arc exhorted to guard the land of their fathers. 
After that the people disperse to their homes.' 

| 9, Tot&msm in Katttrando 

Kjtrfrndct Ravirondo is a district of British Hast Africa at the 
ttwHHfitrr nQr th-ca5tcm end of Lake Victoria Nvatuca. It is a rolling 
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grass country, breezy and healthy, at a height of from four 
thousand to five or six thousand feet above the sea but 
much warmer and sunnier than the bleak highlands of 
Nandi, which bound it on the cast. The contrast, too, is 
striking between the tiny cultivated plots of the Nandi and 
the mites and miles of cornlaiid in Kavirondo, W here the 
land is not in tilth, the prairies are gorgeous with wild 
flowers notably with sunflowers, which turn some of the 
hillsides into a blaze of yellow. The people, who have 
been described as -ebon statuary,' are more flourishing and 
happy, better fed, and stronger than their eastern neighbours 
the Nandi Men and women work naked in the fields. 

They live in cluster* of straw huts which glister like gold 
in the sun and arc surrounded by an immense floial he ge 
gay with the pink blossoms of the acanthus and the coral 
red of the aloes. Their staple food is gram, supplemented 
by sweet potatoes and bananas. 

The population of Kavirondo comprises tribes of sevetal in¬ 
different stocks, which may be distinguished as the Bantu ^ 
Kavirondo, the Nilotic Kavirondo. the Masai, and the 
Eldoroboi Under the Bantu Kavirondo arc included the 
Awa-Rimi, the Awa-Ware, and the Awa-kisu; under 
the Nilotic Kavirondo are the Ja-Luo and the Elgumi or 
Wamia; while or the Masai stock the only representatives 
in the country are the Guasangishu, who have given up 
their nomadic habits and live in scattered settlements 
among the Kavirondo. The Eldoroho M hi abortgmai 
tribe of wandering hunters, who roam the forests or iht 
Mau plateau and am very rarely seen by Europeans I hey 
live chiefly on the flesh or the Colobus monkey and other 
small mammals, which they- shoot with poisoned arrows, 

and they also collect much wild honey. 

The natives of Kavirondo, both or the Bantu and 
thn Nilotic <rtock arc divided itilo totcmic clans, which, in Kamnw l 
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^ the Kavirondo and the Nandi a student of these races, 
««fc, vt c W Hobley, is disposed to attribute in great measure 
££L ihe superior vigour of the Kavirondo. - No Kavirondo." he 
saranni sa „ s « mMT j es j n his own clan, and the degeneracy due to 
l'”.'!'"™ 11 inbreeding is obviated by this salutary custom. 

The totem ic system both of the Kavirondo and of the 
Nandi has been investigated by Mr. G W. Hobley, and it 
may be well to give the results or his enquiries in his own 
words, although in what concerns the Nandi his account has 
to be supplemented by the much fuller information collected 
by Mr A. C. Hollis, which has been already laid before the 
reader* Mr. Hobley writes as follows:—* 

Mr « Th e natives of the Bantu Kavi rondo, Nilotic Kavirondo 

an(1 Nandi groups all have a belief in the totems or mMMtnf. 
but, apparently, no such thing as totem worship exists, nor 
Kwrifundti. thc Bantu anU N j| oli<: Kavirondo believe in their descent 
from the muziro or totem, but a Nandi informed me that 
many of his tribe did believe in their original descent from 
a totem. 

“ Among the Bantu people each clan appears to have its 
own particular totem, and this may have given rise to their 
custom of exogamy, but in Nandi each indo idua! is sal 
to have his own totem irrespective of the clan. Practically 
the whole of the Nilotic group appear to have the same 
totems, but, in some parts, there are certain variations from 
what may be called the standard list of forbidden foods. 
Thus, although the exogamy which exists among the Nilotic 
Kavirondo may have originatty arisen from totemtsm, the 
present survival of the belief has lost its original character, 

» In all the groups the totems appear to be animals, no 
example of a vegetable totem has been discovered, 
suppose ‘’The Bantu group use the word mnzire to denote the 
totem and. contrary' to the usual belief, the eating of a 
tiling ifcc totem animal is not thought to be followed by deaf, ut 
, only by a severe skin eruption ; and if. by any mischance, 
the meat of the totem is eaten, the evil consequences referred 
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to can bo averted by making a medicine datoa, extracted 
from certain herbs, and this extract is mixed with the 
fat of a black ox and tubbed all over the body of the 
patient. 

“Among the Nilotic Ja-Luo the totems are called 
kwtrtf, and there is a long list of kwttv animals Which arc ISX 
forbidden as food to both men and women ; there is, hoiv- Jn-i-u - 
ever, an additional list of food that women must not touch 
Upon no occasion is the rule of the kvjtro relaxed, but, 
curiously, the animals on this index cxfmrgatcrius are con¬ 
sidered malignant in their influence, and it is thought praise¬ 
worthy to kill them. Thus any ktiftro animal can be 
hunted, with the exception or the crested crane {Balearic^ 
gibbtrittps), which is, generally speaking, strictly preserved 
by all the Kavirondo, The Gemi tribe, however, do not 
consider it wrong to kill and also eat this beautiful bird. 

The Gemi, Lego, and Salewa tribes can also eat the wild 
cat, called by them ogicang. The Ja-Luo often wear the 
teeth of the leopard and crocodile as ornaments, and the 
skin of the leopard and wild cat; this is not considered an 
infringement of the kverro law. 


M KsamvIiEs or the Totems or the li.vSTt' Familv 


Gan or Tribe, 


Kis«i dan of Aw» Wanga 
Marama and pan of and \ 

kukha f 

Awa^Genya and Awa-Mrasht 
Ana Shekwi of Nyolc 
In Kclash ihcre are several, i 
according to ihc chiti, but over I 
a large portion the special L 
Intern is / 

Tasona iribe i Ngaki section 
tthako, E. Tsoao, S. Kabras 

[■nabahly the totem t oust comnaorv 
In Kabras is | 


SyfJCCiaS TfrlrlJIth. 


bushbuck, 

waterbuck or Ikulu. 

Uhjs* pigeon, 

A T jpfu, clephanL 

Mukityi, a lar^e black and white 
rtorii which appears in large 
docks about November ; It cats 
IttCUStS- 

ifjtnit, reed buck. 

fjakmgi* or AJ 

white ants m live dying 
stage *; but cooked \ They can 
be eaten raw, but nni when 
cooked. 


* R 


i 
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“Thu Totem's {kh'ero) of tm, Nilotic Ghoup 


N.iriic 

us tbo-LoO, 

Crocodile . , * Nyang 

- * NdUk 

Uaprd . - - Q&wgcM 

Baboon . * * j Him 

Monkey Ongntr CtropUkteus spl\ 

WiM cat - - Qgwamg 

jackal.... fitfUVM 
Vulture * * - Achut-th 

Crow . Agiko 

Kite .... Qttnga 


Nile momlor (lizard) 
Python 
Mongoose . 

Rock hyraJt 
Tortoise . 

Colobus monkey 
Wart hog . 

Frog 

Crested crane . 
CFmind hombill 


Nuine 
in THd-Loo. 

, Ngn&A 

. cJvti g&ri 
. Kumnlr 
* Upuku 

. KurU 
, Imbirri 
. Ogman 
Ivwrtg 
, Artffnfi£h 


“The following are in addition kw&Q or "tabu J to 
the women :—Fowls, eggs, elephant, hippopotami us, aheep 
(latter only among Kisumu and Gemt> The women's 
kivtro arc not serious ones, /r. a breach of the law is not 
followed by death. 


Hyfrna.. 
jackal . 
Kile 
Buzzard 


“Tim Totems of the Nanue Ghoup 


Xnndi nanw. 

- .1 ftMgrtkf 

. Istmf 
. Chcbineret 
« Chckktikuiitit 


Water tortoise 
Chnjiideon - 
Crested crane 
Elephant 


[N':iLicLl nu»r 

ChfbkiikuCk^S 

Nytntitd 

Kungonytii 

Hdiot 


Bdfcf 
flf the 
Kidimo 
hl H*dr 
ifcUHnt 
fboro ih* 


Sacred 
iiuket 
among Ite 
Wahptd- 
wen. 


rt The elephant, although looked upon as a totem p can 
be eaten without evil effects* 

14 1 omitted to mention above that the Kadimu people, who 
live on the Lake near the mouth of the River Nzoia, believe 
that they are descended from the python ; these reptiles 
are looked upon as sacred, and annual sacrifices are made 
upon a hill in Kadimu to the common ancestor. The 
Kadimu people are a Bantu tribe which has adopted the 
language of the Nilotic Ja-Luo, and it is thus the only 
Bantu tribe in the country which looks upon its totem as 
its ancestor. 

** Certain snakes, however, are looked upon as sacred 
animals among some of the UnyamwcEi clans, and it is 
highly probable that, as among the Kadimu, this is due 
to the belief that the snake was their common ancestor. 
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Many Wan) farmveai consider it a deadly sin to kill a 
snake, and otic occasionally meets an individual belonging 
to one of these clans who is said to be immune from the 
effects of snake poison, 3 

4 The totems of the Koromjo people who live north th^ka 
of Mount Elgon are snakes, frogs, the monitor lizard, 
hynma, and the cheetah; they believe they will die if they 
eat any of these. If, however, by any mischance* the meat 
of a musitv animal be eaten, a medicine called /£yam\ if 
taken in time, will save the life of the person, it Is made 
IroEii a tree with very dark leaves called EmutM ■ the patient 
is violently purged and, eventually, recovers/' 

Among the Bantu tribes of Kaviroodo a man has the Rights 
right to marry all the younger sisters of his wife as they 1 
come of age ; they cannot be given in marriage lo any one - = 

else till he has declined their hands." 


§ 10 - Exogiiirty itmdftg thi Bugesfm 


The Bagcshu are a large Bantu tribe or nation, estimated ii* 
to number not less than a million, who inhabit chiefly the 
eastern and south-eastern slopes of the lofty Mount Elgon, ™r 
on the eastern boundary of the Uganda Protectorate. They 
are a primitive race of cannibals standing low down in the 
human scale. Their country might be called a land without 
graves ; for like the Nandi they fling out their dead towards 
evening to be devoured by the wild beasts* But the old 
women steal forth under cover of darkness and carve out 


the prime pieces of the corpses to furnish a meal, while they 
leave only the refuse to the brutes. These savages were 
visited in their native homes by the Rev. John Rdscoe in the 
summer of 1908, and ft is on his notes that the present 
account of the people and their customs is based, 3 

The Bageshu say that they formerly dwelt high up on Thr 
Mount Elgon, inhabiting the caves which abound there, and 
that they have gradually worked their way down to the tagntui, 

a liqd of 

’ Compare abm*, to! t Ji. 30 * 3 Rrf. J. Rds c» a +i Note* on the ^ tHslain1, 

’ C- W. Buliley, Eaittm Bagt'ttttft," Jvnratd a/ tk* ffip of wnmAlh_ 

P- 1 7 * Sir I farry Ji^nsism, Thi An{kr*poi£$mi fnjiiiuitj xxxijt* ([909) 

U^uiJyi /tafrdfrra ite r Ji K 747, pp. 
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lower slopes, which they now occupy* each clan taking in 
fresh land year by year, but always descending in a straight 
line so as not to encroach on the domain of their neighbours 
The sides of the great mountain arc terraced and afford 
ample rootn for good gardens and villages ; and copious 
streams of excellent water flowing from the sum mil provide 
for the needs of the peopie and irrigate the plantations. 
Many of these streams* tumbling over the precipitous sides 
of the mountains form beautiful waterfalls which dash them- 
selves in clouds of iiidcsccnt spray on the rocks hundreds of 
feet below. The superstitious natives regard these foaming, 
thundering cascades as the abode of spirits, and they catch 
the falling water in vessels to carry it home and sprinkle it, 
.is a charm for health and strength* 0' n the heads of their 
children. In the mountains, too. there are many natural 
caves which for ages have served the people as strongholds 
to which they flee in time of danger. Some of them used 
to be kept always stored with provisions, so that at the 
least alarm the villagers could retreat to them, driving their 
bleating flocks and lowing herds before them up steep and 
narrow paths which often formed the solitary approach to 
these sequestered fastnesses. There the sheep and cattle 
were kept in the caverns by day to be driven out to pasture 
in the darkness of night 1 The breed of cattle which the 
Ragcshu keep is well adapted to life in these highlands, for 
it is small and nimble, and can browse and scramble like 
the goats themselves on the skies of the mountains. T * 1C 
cows are herded by boys and girls, and both sexes are free 
to milk them. But the Bageshu live mainly by agriculture. 
They w r ork chiefly at their plantations of plantains in the 
valleys and moist hollows of the hills. These furnish their 
staple food, but they also raise crops of millet, maize, sweet, 
potatoes peas* and a variety of dwarf beans/ 

The Bagcshu are divided into a number of exc^amous 


1 Htv. J, kowqe* H Kdlts tm l be 

JaurtuM' qf (kc 

Institute^ txxh. { 3909) 
p|L iBt if, *\» lo (he great 

rti't* on Mrmnt El^on, see Jtoeph 
TboftiAOHi -l/jriu Land 

(Ijtndon, i8S|k pp. 509 ; Str 


Unit}- JnhmtOB, Tht Uganda Fnf* 
l&fmiti L W- 

t Kp. 1. Kosc**, -‘ Notes ntt (be 
Jvrrrtjf pj M* JL&&S 
AuiAnfeksfrat Msfr/itUf \ tW) 
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dans, each of which occupies its own lands and holds aloof 1 yy h> iL 
from iu next neigh hours, resenting as an act of hostility ^ d ' 1lw 
and ground for war any encroachment upon its territory* 
However,, the members of neighbouring clans meet on 
occasions of festivities, and each dan seeks its wives from 
an adjacent clan. The names of twenty-nine clans were 
ascertained by Mr Roscoe, No man may marry a woman 
either of his father's or of his mother's clan ; all the ivomen 
of his mothers clan are regarded as his near relations; his 
mother's sisters he calls his mothers. The marriage between 
a young couple is arranged by their parents ; it is a purely 
financial transaction ; the affection of the parties chiefly con¬ 
cerned has nothing to do with it. Polygamy is commonly 
practised ; a man may marry the sisters of his first wife, if he 
chooses to do so, 1 A father names his child after one of his chiuren 
ancestors, and the ghost of the cjionymDUs ancestor is belie veil 
to take charge of the child and to become its guardian spirit, an^tcin. 
When a wife has been unfaithful* she prays the ancestral ghost 
of the child's real father to protect it against the ancestral 
ghost of its nominal father, who may naturally be Supposed Kuar dkui 
to owe the bastard a grudge- If a child pukes and pines a P iHti 
after receiving its name, the medicine-man will sometimes 
advise the parents to change the infant's name and give it a 
new one, in order thereby to place their offspring under the 
patronage of a more efficient guardian spirit/ 

Boys and girls arc both circumcised at the age of Lircum- 
puberty; it is then that the lads are initiated into the* islc,nj 
mysteries of the clan. Their severed foreskins are collected 
and buried under the chiefs house. At the same time both Ivxtnetwn 
Sexes have the front lower teeth extracted. When their *' ft * cih - 
wounds are healed, the boys and girls bathe in a sacred 
.pool, which is supposed to be guarded by snakes. A festival 
of dancing and beer-drinking follows It lasts for several 


s Rev* j. KofWt Note* oti the 
Jeitrttiri if /Ac Rryvi 
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days, and during its continuance kl there is the fullest license 
given to both sexes ; men and women have promiscuous 
intercourse without any restraint" 1 We have seen that 
similar scenes of debauchery attend the practice of circum¬ 
cision in Fiji and among the Wagogo," The exact meaning 
of such orgies is not clear. 

Mr. Koscoe^s enquiries failed to elicit the existence of 
totems among the Bageshu ; but he adds; ‘“There was 
every indication of the system, the limited knowledge of 
the language, however, made it impossible to get at them.” 1 
it is to be hoped that future enquiries among this interesting 
people will supply the blank in our record. 


§U + Totem ism among the Taken*' 

The Bakene are a Bantu tribe of Busoga* the country 
which bounds Uganda on the cast. The tribe was visited 
in the summer of *908 by the Rev, j. Roscoe; to whom 
we owe an account of the people. 4 They live chiefly on 
the iMpologoma River, but they extend to Lake Kioga and 
arc said to be found also on Lake Salisbury. The Mpolo- 
goma River rises in Mount Elgon and hows for some miles 
in a southerly direction ; it then winds westward and rapidly 
widens out until it empties itself into Lake Kioga. The 
current is choked and the water dammed up by the 
enormous growth of papyrus, so that the river expands into 
a series of broads or lagoons, which in some places ate fully 
srx miles wide. It thus forms a complete barrier between 
the Bantu tribes on the one bank and the Nilotic races on 
the other as far as Lake Kioga, and the barrier is continued 
by the Nile to Lake Albert Nyarnta. The Mpologoma 
River is the true home of the Bakene ; the tall papyrus 
beds of its swamps provide a perfect shelter for their 
floating houses, and its fish furnish them with an abundant 
supply of food. They build their huts on the roots of the 


1 K^ r . J- ko kw t ik Nnie» m she 
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papyrus at a safe distance from the shore and arc careful to 
hide them away an the recesses of the marsh. Tortuous An African 
water-ways fringed by tall papyrus plants* which tower like 11M r 
green walls on either side of the winding channel, lead to 
their secluded dwellings, and as the traveller glides along 
them in a canoe, with no sound to break the silence but the 
monotonous splash of the paddle and the ripple of the water 
at the bow, he might almost fancy himself transported to 
Venice* were it not that forests of reeds have taken the 
place of marble palaces, and a sky of deeper than I talian 
blue broods overhead. It is pleasant to conic upon such an 
African Venice in the early morning when the sun is up and 
to see the people, men, women* and children, busy at their 
various occupations, some baiting their fish-traps, others 
fishing in deep water* women plunged up to their waists in 
the swamp emptying holes of the small fry that have been 
caught in them overnight, and children paddling in tiny 
canoes from tuft to tuft of papyrus, or watching a crocodile 
aji he floats lazily basking in the sunshine. On some of the Mmiatarr 
dumps of papyrus miniature huts may be observed ; in 
these the spirits of the dead arc supposed to dwell, and 
there offerings of food and clothes are deposited that the 
ghosts may not come and haunt the living. 1 

In their customs, language, and appearance the Bakene Use 
closely resemble the Hasoga of the north-east, and they have 
a tradition that their forefathers came from that quarter, ibnfluapi 
Both sexes extract the two lower front teeth, and the women 
pierce the under lip, but they do not disfigure themselves in any 
other way, 2 They subsist chiefly on fish, which they catch 
with rods, lines, traps, and by spearing them in shallow water. 

They eat the fish both fresh and dried, and they barter them 
for clothing and for other food Their bouses* built on the 
floating roots of papyrus, usually open directly on the water, 
so that the people step from their door into their canoe 
Men, women, and even smalt children are all expert 
paddlcrs. The canoes are dug out of solid togs* and are 
propelled by long heavy paddles, which, like the gondoliers 
of Venice,, the canocmen generally ply standing up. The 

1 Rev. J. R«cH h A ' Hfitf Notes 11$ 
on the Ifjktnt,'' Ahn, it. 11909I pp. * Kw. J- R™*. if. cit. p|>. 1 <6 if ■ 
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water ways are kept open by constant use and by cutting 
back the rank growth of the reeds. The side canals. as we 
may ca!) them p are private ways; each of them is for the 
use of the family whose hut stands at the end of it. The 
entrance to one of these side canals is often arched over, 
and charms hang from the arch to protect the inmates of 
the house from harm. 1 

Exoga* The Hakene arc divided into a number of exogamous 

an d totem sc clans. The Bakoma dan has for hs totem the 
cLm ^of [Jw husk of the small millet (bulo) ; the Baholwa dan has for its 
iLikenr- totem the guinea-fowl; the Bagota dan has for its totem 
the kyachuU* a small animal of the eat tribe; the Babira 
dan has for its totem the n£ongt t an otter; and the 
Bahaugo have for their totem the mondo t a civet cat 
Besides these clans there are two others* the Bagulc and the 
Babubando, the totems of which Mr, Eoscoe was not able to 
ascertain. Each clan has its head man or chief; he is 
elected by the dan and holds office for life, unless he forfeits 
it by vicious conduct or fs incapacitated by illness.* 

RuLr-i nf The people seem to be debarred from marrying into the 

fiuiTtHfir* c j an 0 f t j ie j r f al her as well as into the clan of their mother. 
At least this appears to be implied by Mr. Roscoe's state¬ 
ment that w polygamy is practised by the tribe, and they are 
also exogamists. The children all regard their father’s 
relations as their own special dan. and their mother's sisters 
are all mothers to them* so that the relationship always 
indusuofi debars them from marrying into their mother's clan," ! The 
itoTfi- custom of children regarding their mother's sisters as their 
v&iory mothers is a clear mark of the classsficatory system of 
relationship. It is a woman s brother, not her father, who 
has the right to give or to refuse her hand in marriage; 
and it is he who conducts her to her new home For 
a man may not marry till he has built a new house for 
Thr bfkLd his wife* Thither the bride, veiled from head to foot in a 
bark-cloth, is conveyed in a canoe, attended by her friends 
in their canoes, the whole convoy singing to the measured 
dip of the paddles in the water. They time the voyage, be 

1 Hev r J r Ra*ra? + +l Hricf Nncn nn * Rev. j. ojfc Of, pjs, 117, 

ihe Hafceiw.* Mmn+ <1ck.*i |i pp. 1 l 6 t jo. 

J f j > t '9 J ST + 1 Rev. J. JtctvC« T ^ 117. 
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it long or short, so as to reach the bride's new home when 
the sun is setting behind the papyrus swamp and all the 
water-ways arc ruddy with his dying light, I he bridal 
party stays overnight with the young couple, and next 
morning they receive presents from the bridegroom and 
paddle home, 1 

A child h named after one of its father's ancestors, whose < :• i: ■■■ 
ghost is supposed to look after it. Twins are thought to 
be a gift of the gods, and the happy father announces their i 

birth by beating a drum. The sound is taken up and ^^ rtfl 
repeated by his neighbours, so the good news goes rumbling-^.,,, 
down the water-ways for a long distance. The father's 
sisters son hastens to the house, closes the front door, and 
makes a temporary opening at the back of the hut. He 
takes the leading part in the dancing ceremonies which 
follow. The after-birth of the twins is put into two new 
cooking-pot-s and dried ; then it Is taken ashore and left in 
the grass near one of the gardens, - 


^ 1 2 , Tnh'ntistu among fht B&s&gs 

Immediately to the cast of Uganda and divided from it n 

by the ample stream of the new-born Nile, is the district 
ljusoga, bounded on the south by the broad waters of the->n^ ^ 
Victoria Nyanza. In physical features and in the character of 
the people Busog^i strongly resembles Uganda. The country 
has been described as a dam which shores up the northern 
end of the great lake and slopes away from it gradually to 
the northward- Grand tropical forests, gay with the bright 
blossoms of many dowering trees and enlivened by parrots 
and other birds of brilliant plumage, occupy much of the 
land, and on plunging into their depths the traveller from 
the east coast feels that he has reached at last the Africa 
of his dreams. In the clearings of the woods flourish 
luxuriant plantations of bananas- lint the climate is 
unhealthy, and there are few running streams; for the 
brooks, choked with rank vegetation, soon degenerate into 

* Jp Uokoc, 11 Brief Motet cm * K**- J r Rwcoc, pp- ti& 
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swamps in the sunless glades of the forest or into marshes 
in the open/ The inhabitants of the country, the Basoga, 
their win arc closely akin to their neighbours the Raganda in race, 
appearance, customs, and language. They live in thatched 
beehive huts, keep cattle* .sheep, goats, and fowls, and till 
the ground. Their favourite food is the banana, but they 
also cultivate and use sweet potatoes, ground-nuts, beans, 
eleusine, and sorghum. Tobacco and cotton are grown. 
The country has never, like Uganda* been united under a 
single ruler ; the people have always been broken up into 
separate communities under more or less powerful chiefs, 3 

The Rasoga wore investigated in the summer of rgoS 
Hasthja. h Y *he Rev. John Roseoc, who found that they arc divided 
into a large number of exogamous and totem ic clans with 
descent in the paternal line. 1 am indebted to his kindness 
for the following information on the subject. 

Ttum There are three distinct tribes in Braoga. First, in the 

Hasogiv north-west of the country is the tribe commonly called 

Ghbuln% after an important chief of that name ; they used 
to look to the Banyoro as their feudal lords. Second* in 
the north-east of the country is the tribe called Zibondo's, 
after a chief of that name ; they used to look to the Nilotic 
Bateso as their feudal lords. Third, in the east of the 
country is a tribe which may be called Luba's, after a former 
chief; they have always looked to the Baganda as their 
feudal lords. 

Descent of the totem among the Basoga is in the male 
Che icfcnfe line; that is, children belong to the totemic dan of their 

Rwpcci father, not of their mother. But, as happens in other Bantu 

h^ih-r tribes, children respect their mother’s totem during their 
toicm minority p and neither they nor their children may marry 

into her clan. 

The following is a list of the Basoga dans and totems 
so far as they have been ascertained by Mr. Roscoe:— 

1 Sif Harry joliibum, 7V U^nmui 7 .Sir Horn 7'&* Cpitn/a 
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ClJlXS OF XORTH-WE'ST IIL'SOUA (Gajupta'.s Tkint. 


Clww, 

tAM 

Ct*m, 


L Mpongo . 

tmshhuclc i mfexp?) 

J 1 

.Stnclajd r 

bushbuck f^/Vwiy) 

2. kvii^|T.i . 

chaff from millet 

3* 

Mutdcha 

BT. 

,i- Bahoya * 

,** 

ij- 

ibfljjrt 

a bird u.LiJerJ or 

4 . Kwangi . 

hapj^potamus 




5 , SfWWWL 

jackal \nipUi} 

J4. 

Toll * . 

liUihlrticL [mfi?v£0) 

dp. Kai«Ptis;i3i . 

serval (mrrdbji 


Bm p , 


7 . Mufamlu r 

grey monkey (mAium) 

fr. 

Moyanju. 

i i-fe 

K. Lcnm * r 

leopard [utf/tf/ifi 

J7> 

Kisnwi , 

leojuol 

9. Wiiti . . 

ccMnin women win * hiay 


ltasu^ui , 

jackal l-nv/j-'j-j j 


mu ctitriif near men 


Mwebya . 

a grass called A Tf_y.it,','.2, 


iir Any time 



which the eLiin may 

iq. Mitltml „ 

grots <4 a particular 



nut cut or touch 


colour 

4*- 

SeTTLilge-iE * 

}iip|*>]ioE:imu:> tftf'uJutl 

i t r „ . 

1 Iribi j^-ireHc (Air/jri) 

4** 

Weitttt . 

a little aall ? {ivh) 

[ 2 . Mutwa 

female husMuick 

43, 

1 

l 

a dove 


{w/V^’V) 

4> 

llatEO 

rivet cal {fn/ttwix) 

13, Mptuifa , 

jntm 

44- 

Seltiju . 

the lwnp^--h 

[4. Mwani'n . 

... 

45- 

Btktrtc . 

cfiaff or husks fVmu 

cjr Mqgunya , 

millhfOOvn* \&Nti& 0 ) 



the senium 

Ifri Kinminya 

jiLCku] (MT/J/j) 

4b. 

Umbwe - 

white ams (wfiTPirJ 

17. Ki^rpi , 

wrfd- p3g (pwJifij) 

47- 

Bwke . 

Imshluick (rwfvtrtf#) 

i& Muk&w . 

elaalT from the small 

4S. 

1 

1 

chaff aU kittds 


millet (Ar/Ad 




14 . Mulcnna p 

■ tun 

49' 

Eboka , 

crow |4iTT^Kj) 

30 , Segaga + 

cbtfr rrmn the Fmall 


Sflup 

guine«4^w1 1 ;«%w> 


mallei 

5 *> 

Kaima * 

rocdhack 

31 . , 

buahhuck 

53, 

(iulu . . 

Lhe mnoth of an old 

22. iS-tialandyn 

„ r . 



water-pot- The riaii 

2 $. fUmpiLit|. 

water buck iu/rif) 



may mu Eoneh il nor 

imp 




have il in ihcif 

24. Kadtitfo b 

frog (AiHre} 



practice 

2J. Xsanga 

birds \katiyonjri) 

>5- 

Katttiha h 

|om made fmin a tree 

zb. Npn/i 

* ** 



CiJ h&MS*wfy*+ The 

37 . MiHttta r 

Colobtkl monkey 



elnn may miC v^e^LiCh 

z£. Mnpmlio 

a bin! cjilkri ianrnmA 



poiuld Milding thrir 

m Mcis re 

rivers which are foil or 



hoitscs cur fences 


overflowing {miga 

54 - 

KailxLre . 

dog (c»rr.-hra i 


tfttlkh ThetlafiMJf 

S5- 

Kiucifiw p 

the clan maj 1 nm iook 


not draw water from 



at the hilt moon 


them nor attempt m 

>■ 

Ubin^ai. 

+ + ■ 


-cross them 

57’ 

Sthwiri * 

] icingJi"-li i tftifa'tehfl 

|a Mqgwftito 

++i 
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* IHf. 


C ans of North-Easi I 1 usoi:a i'ZiiiOs'nn's Triiji.. 


OuiL 



ClfifiA. 


ThiSerR'. 


i. EiaJondo 
1 . HaurWe . 


,J. 


4 - t^use i>e 

5 - Scmwmytr, 
£x Rtt&bo 

7 - liaise or 
M-iynmLci 
^ l ia^L . 

^ StmtoApi, w 
co. Eiakiki . 

El. ‘$}*tu 


£**)' mtmkcy i ft far?,?) 
Uf hVeriti naushrOtttP 
: ;W 
ffifitfia/ilytt 

1 ft intern elephant 
in/iwu}; UWm 
Aftldopc IJLwttfritr) 
liHsJilmcfc tmfvngv} 

hi n1> | xti'jiifMf) 

IWtS biftk kni-m-j] as 
hwjte/f anil i-aj+tfe" 
a root of the iiiuih Ijjy 

Hiatts of I he nmnll 
miUei (M) 


Ji mtinafi^WL- 


i j, Baktiyo- . 
M- ^emti^ya 
15 - Ba^aya + 

16, M wjim 

17, riiMtttilft, 
iH. Kilamwa 
■ 9 - Mwnmfru. 

20. \flCU>. 


II. Srtiyulyn 
22, Tniiibi r 
3 jr Mnbiro . 

24. Kflfcuma , 
-v MtiLLmda . 
2f>. Nyssa . 


goal:* wJhjch are j hj-ij- 
iuatureJy twin 
Smi aJfafafwa) 

EuDjtfhh 

water tibl4 f wto/fr/u \ 
birds’ (qgjhmrp^) 

wn ahEdope (w/rftO 
wiIlI pig \ 



cooLl _ iE jifonlirTift 
i ti/ffi-it) 

d ImteE cal lei I •‘■■j -L r; ; j 
dry slices of vegetable 

limrri>w iJffJttitvptt] 

ilea j irtif&Mnj ■/} 
sii'tdlnw (j karat] 

■iiikall cnlvps iitjwffi} 


Yrom the preceding tables it appears that only two (the 
ist^t and the last) of all these elans take their names from 
their totems j in ah the other recorded cases the name of the 
clan cl biers from the name of the totem. Further* several 
clans bearing different names have nevertheless the same 
nm totem, Huis in Gabnla 1 ® tribe no less than six dans have 

fruhhuefe ^ or ^ Cjr totem the bush buck ; and the one which takes its 
™? name ( M pongo) from the animal is the principal dan of the 
divitkiM of COUn t r y* This suggests that the various Bush buck clans 
. h , may be subdivisions of one large original Bushbuck dan, all 
of winch, when they branched off from the parent stock, took 
new and different names for the sake of distinction, while at 
the same time they all retained the old bush buck totem, 

■ i^n. „ In regard to the marriage of cousins it is a rule with the 
tort 44 dHk asogu that a mans children may not many his sisters 
children but &at his sons children may marry Ills sister's 
10 daughter!! children. In other words, first cousins, the 
"SU?™ h chiiclrC ^ of a brother and sister, are forbidden to marry each 
other, but second cousins may marry each other, provided 
t at t ey arc the grandchildren oT a brother and a sifter 
respectively, and that the father of one of them was a son 
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-of that brother, and that the mother of one of them was a 
daLrf*htejr of that sister* 

Among the liasoga it was customary fora wife to induce Cmwiui of 
her sister or sisters to come and live with her and become 
wives of her husband. When a man died h his brother might *i**»*- 
marry the widow or widows, provided he were chosen 
heir to the deceased ; or If the brother were not heir, he 
might still receive from the heir one of the widows to wife, 

But except in these cases a man had no right to marry the 
widows of his deceased brother, 

A husband avoided his wife's mother and only spoke to Awidanw 
her when she was in another room and out of sight, Hc“ r *^ r * 
respected Ids wife's father but did not avoid him/ 

The Hasoga abhor incest even in cattle. If a bull coiers ,\i.h 
his mother-cow or his sister-cow, the two cufprits arc 
by niglu to a fetish tree and tethered to it, there to meditate . ^ <u 
on the hdnousness of their offence till the morning, when ^ 111 
the chief appropriates them to his own use, ' 


§ 13, TaUmittri aruorij' the Hiitem 
The Batcso, as they call themselves, are a tribe of il* 
Nilotic negroes, whose territory borders on Northern Busoga. 

They are commonly known as tJie Bakedi or Naked People Nilotic 
on account of their absence of clothing, which is common 
to both sexes. This nakedness of theirs excites the disgust 
of the Baganda, who are prudish in matters of dress,- 1 The 
Nilotic negroes, of whom the Batoso are a branch, extend 
along the north bank of the Nile and round the eastern side 
of the Victoria Nywiza. Some of the tribes claim kinship 
with the Nandi and Masai. They seem to observe fewer 
religious ceremonies than the Bantu peoples and have no 
name for the Creator, but speak of the rain-maker as the 
supreme being. They often employ Bantu mcdicinc-men 
and fetishes when they migrate into Bantu countries. 1 


\ l or lUe information *» IO ifoe 
cBEtomip iii wetE m tJit ms, 
df ifrc 1 am Indebted to the 

kin tin cat fll the KeV, John Kfifcc&c- 
* ijir Hon? Johnston, T&* Ugwid* 
Prvttffcrttft, it. 719 , 

a ii. 772, See below, pp. 

4 ft* 


1 Krum ibt notes of the Kev, John 
koscoev viiiled I he Baie^u in the 
tirntnifi- -t 190S and lia^ kind!)' fnl- 
□irfied me with itlc fo3 Ini" ipy noth* of 
the tribe and its. elan.v As m the 
Nilotic negroes, see Sir Hsitj 1 John- 
AA, Tht (fptnJti /'tvfc/tva/f, ii. 
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The Bales*i 

Air both 

;'t 1 m 1 

pasldnl. 


j nbci 4 " 

round huts- 


The Bateso arc an agricultural people, who regard millet as 
their .staple food, though they also grow many other cereals and 
vegetables, such as maize, semsern, sweet potatoes, marrows, 
dwarf beans, and peas. They also keep Hocks of goats, and most 
of them have cattle besides. Both men and women work in the 
fields, and the young men herd the cattle. Goats and cows are 
often herded together, A village will contain from four to forty 
families. The huts are circular in shape and constructed of stout 
branches interwoven with creepers. The interstices of the w alls 


are stopped with mud, which is smoothed on the inside so as to 


present an even surface, while the outside is Jcft rough. An 
upright pole in the centre supports the conical roof, which is 
nriKu*. carefully thatched. Each wife has a hut of her ow n, and a man 
may have as many wives as he can afford to pay for. Often he 
builds houses for them in villages some little distance apart. 

The tribe is divided into a number of extMfamous and 
AndK**mfc toterme clans with descent tn the male line. Children thcre- 


fofC bclor, ff to their father's clan and may not marry into it, 
but they are also forbidden to marry into their mothers 
clan. 1 he following is a list of the Bateso clans with their 
totems, so far as these were ascertained by the Rev* John 
Roscoe :—* 


Bateso Ci*ans 


CLliw 


Tmcim 


L'laits- 


Taftinv- 


I. Kjitiliota r 
3 P ma * 

4 MjJ1[pLq p 
4- Emraka + 

5 , KuribwoW 

b. K«fu.L« . 
7- Iraks - _ 


sheep 

iu|jiiT-canje {iiiUittf} 
hernia Trcfni stocked dve*t 
they iriiTV nut lt>o k at 
lilt: Of 1 hi nDte]fi|4 
lnu>hrciob]d 
Otihf imdopc 
OriU onk|f»pc 


S. Banraki Iodesi uf Lbc Oribi 
unclnpc 

Ipiwy* , Oribi iintclojM 
IO, PoLorij * they may not thrive a 
Uli/s bad 

I I. KalikhlfQ a tfin culled ihc 

rdioff/v 

13. Madokoya Oribi aixcEoj^ 


orSteOfibL ^ ^ number of different clans which have the 

antelope Oribi antelope for their totem is remarkable. Here ajjain, as 

l * ,mL in the case of the Bushbock clans of the Rasu^aJ we may 

suspect that the multiplication of the same totem in different 
clans has arisen through the subdivision of one original dan 
which possessed the common totem. 

1 S*e above, p. 460, 
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As a rule parents agree to the future marriage of their Ma™pr 
children while these are both small When the children til^'iSiev. 
grow up, the boy's father gives the dowry am! the engage¬ 
ment is formally settled. The dowry varies from two to 
twenty cows, with a number of goats„ which may he as many 
as fifty. The children generally live in different parts of the 
country and seldom see each other before marriage. A man Rights 
might marry several sisters, and they might agree to live 
together, but such was not the usual practice. When a wu**- 
man dies, his eldest son as a rule succeeds him and inherits 
the property. The widows belong to the helr p and should 
the clan select as heir a brother of the deceased, he marries 
the childless widows as a matter of course. With regard to 
cousin marriages the rule of the Batfcso seems to agree with 
that of the Basoga ; that h r first cousins, the children of a lmi 
brother and a sister respectively, are forbidden to many each 
other ; but second cousins arc allowed to marry each other. 
provided that they are the grandchildren of a brother and a' 
sister respectively, and that the father of the one was a son 
of that brother, and that the mother of the other was a 
daughter of that sister. In other words, a man's children 
may not marry his sister's children, but a mans son's 
children may marry his sister's daughter's children- 

§ 14. ToUt/iism among tkf B&ganda 

The great tribe or rather nation of the Baganda arc a tr^nda, 
Bantu people, whose country, named after them Uganda, 
stretches along the north and north-western shores of Likc^efj- 
Victoria Nyanaa* Though Uganda lies on the equator, it 
enjoys a mild and equable climate in consequence of its 
great elevation, between five and six thousand feet, above 
the level of the sea. The nights are often refreshingly coo! p 
and in the day the heat is seldom oppressive. Vegetation 
hardly withers at any time, for, lying within the belt or 
perpetual raiu p the land is kept evergreen by showers even 
in the dry season. In spite of the great moisture of the 
atmosphere, Uganda was on the whole fairly healthy till the 
fatal epidemic of sleep-sickness broke out and made havoc 
with the native population* The rich soil* constantly 
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duft 


Thtit 

rtmntl huts. 


i^i', T * ie iiatcso are an agricultural people, who regard millet as 

stu ieu'.iur.ii ^cir staple food, though they also grow many other cereals and 
a ^ iuri| vegetables, such as maize, semsem, sweet potatoes, marrows, 
dwarf beans, and peas* They also keep flocks of goats,and most 
of them have cattle besides. Both men and women work in the 
tields, and the young men herd the cattle* Goats and cows are 
often herded together. A village will contain from four to forty 
families. The huts are circular in shape and constructed of stout 
branches interwoven with creepers. The interstices of the walls 
are stopped with mud, which is smoothed on the inside so as to 
present an even surface, while the outside is left rough. An 
upright pole in the centre supports the conical roof, which is 
!%Ucarefully thatched. Kadi wife has a hut of her own. and a man 
may have as many wives as he can afford to pay for* Often he 
builds houses for them in villages some little distance apart. 
The tribe is divided into a number of exogamous and 
.■imiloiciiLic totemic clans with descent in the male line. Children thcre- 
fore belong to their fathers clan and may not marry into it, 
but they are also forbidden to marry into their mother's 
clati. 1 he following is a list of the Batcso clam; with their 


Kie- 

ftAmniui 


Roscoe :— 

Bateso CLAMS 

Cfcwfc 

T«tu. 

Omm*. 

I. Katikolfo , 

■thee|] 

S, llsLl^rnku 

2 - -ftiMma „ 
& MiidimAtj. 

sugar-cane 

tunes tueal 

gu r^ifj'ii . 

4 , Hrank& . 

they may nuE look m 

10 . Pokcttii . 

5 . Kuribaoko 

ihi’ Driha .inreNi-jic 
tnushraoitu 

XI, K^tlkuLo 

6 . . 

Orihp jiiiEcto^ 

7 - Jrakn . . 

OtiUi ^.nte 3 n|jc 

14, M Lkrlukrryj. 


T-trtrmi. 


Ifone* of the Qrihi 
nnU?li\[K 
Ofibl H.rUdofH± 
they m*y not shave a 
Tmhy'fl head 
a tfer called the 


ofth^OnL ^ st l ^ lc number of different clans which have the 

.initiop? (Jr <bt antelope for their totem is remarkable, [fere again, as 
mwm. in the case of the Bushbuck clans of the BasogaJ we may 
suspect that the multiplication of the same totem in different 
clans h,is arisen through the subdivision of one original clan 
which possessed the common totem. 

* See above, p. 4 Co. 
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As a rule parents agree to the future marriage of their 
children while these arc bath small. When the children 
grow lip, the boy's father gives the dowry and the engage¬ 
ment is formally settled. The dowry varies from two to 
twenty eows p with a number of goats, which may be as many 
as fifty, The children generally live in different parts of the 
country and seldom sec each other before marriage. A man Kightio 
might marry several sisters, and they might agree to live^^j 
together but such was not the usual practice. When a 
man dies, his eldest son as a rule succeeds him and inherits 
the pro|>crty. The widows belong to the heir, and should 
the clan select as heir a brother of the deceased, he marries 
the childless widows as a matter of course. With regard to \ m-i 
cousin marriages the rule of the liateso seems to agree with £^jj cn 
that of the Hasoga ; that is, first cousins, the children of a tun ™mi 
brother and a sister respectively, are forbidden to marry each lu 

other; but second cousins arc allowed to many each other, 
provided that they arc the grandchildren of a brother and a 
sister reflectively, ami that the father of the one was a son 
of that brother, and that the mother of the other was a 
daughter of that sister. In other words* a man's children 
may not marry his sister’s children, but a man’s son s 
children may marry his sister’s daughter's children, 

§ 14 . To tom ism among Mr llaganda 

The great tribe or rather nation of the Baganda are a rgnwfa. 
Bantu people, whose country, named after them Uganda, “ d clmnie 
stretches along the north and north-western shores of Lake ««r. 
Victoria Nyaciaa. Though Uganda lies on the equator, it 
enjoys a mild and equable climate in consequence of its 
great elevation, between five and six thousand feet, above 
the level of the sea. The nights arc often refreshingly cool, 
and in the day the heat is seldom oppressive. Vegetation 
hardly withers at any time, for, lying within the belt of 
perpetual rain, the land is kept evergreen by showers even 
in the dry season. In spite of the great moisture of the 
atmosphere, Uganda was on the whole fairly healthy til! the 
fata! epidemic of sleep-sickness broke out and made havoc 
with the native population. The rich soil, constantly 
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watered by the rain, is luxuriantly fertile. On the whole 
the scenery is uniform, consisting for the most part of rolling 
green downs intersected by deep swampy valleys, where 
sluggish rivers ooze through dense thickets of reeds and 
papyrus, while the hill-sides cm either bank are clothed with 
magnificent tropical forests and a rank undergrowth of 
ferns. In these beautiful woods the trees arc festooned with 
creepers : troops of monkeys swing from bough to hough 
and rend the air with their discordant shrieks ; flocks of 
grey parrots fly screaming about; delicate little honey-birds, 
their plumage glowing like rubies or emeralds in the sun¬ 
shine, hover over the gay flowers on the edge of the forest; 
and in the open glades countless butterflies, of all the hues 
of the rainbow, flit through the air. As the traveller recedes 
from the lake northwards, the valleys widen, the hills lessen, 
then die away into a great plain covered with jungle or 
thinly wooded and cleft at long intervals by huge drains 
choked with rushes, the home of elephants, rhinoceroses, 
antelopes, and wild boars, 1 

The In intelligence, material culture, and polity the liaganda 

^present the highest level attained by any pure Bantu race, 
cvjjc<!f til!? Unlike most Africans, they clothe themselves from head to 
Their nK ' £ ' foot £ the native laws as to dress were very strict, and it 
A.* was death for a man or woman to be found in the public 
Cuitivdtiuh roads without proper clothing,' 1 heir staple food is tire 
banana, of which many varieties are cultivated. The natives 
say that there arc more than a hundred sorts. Some are 
boiled green, others eaten ripe, others made into beer , and 
every variety has its special name, Ihc tree flourishes 
everywhere ; every village and every hut is surrounded by 
banana groves, which are very neatly kept. With its great 
brilliantly green leaves, glossy black stems, and huge purple 
spathes a banana plantation presents a feast of colour to 
the eye. If you climb a hill in any densely populated 
district you will sec these verdant groves stretching away 

i 4:. t. WTUcn ami K, W. Fell in. lo iii« fantlMncf* ef fgniid#. Stuhl- 
dW /if Jtgrfiiitit iimnn njs that it ii tfefy healthy ; Sir 

UJ * Simht- Harry johnUo* ujs tyh tit. iL 646) 

intuit, -t tit Emin /Ijjv&p im Wfn iwh that it if not healthy culler for 
Jfrikm *H**Un> pfr \JQ peati* w nacive$. 

Sir Harry Johnston, 7%r Ifjpimk i Pnr- 7 C T, Wtboo aflil H- W. H elk in. 
tn-twitl*, i. 85 ry^ OpmkMU differ as cf dt m L 15J if* 
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mile after mile on every side and reaching far up the hill- 
slopes to the horizon. Next to the banana, the sweet potato 
is the main article of food and is the chief vegetable culti¬ 
vated by the Baganda, though they also grow yams, beans, 
pumpkins, sugar-cane, maize, and millet. The cultivation 
or the ground is chiefly carried on by the women ; house- 
building and war are, or used to be, the occupations of the men, 

It is thought that a barren wife prevents her husband's planta¬ 
tions from bearing fruit, but that a prolific wjtc causes the 
trees to bear plentifully . 1 The Baganda keep cattle, sheep, 
and goats, and drink the milk of their cows, but most of the 
herds arc tended for them by Bahim.i herdsmen.- The ^ 
manufactures of the Baganda include pottery, bark cloths, 
baskets, mats, metal work, wood-work, leather-making, and rf ^ 
dyeing. In all branches or industry they display a fine 
artistic sense. Their pottery is beautifully finished and 
tastefully decorated ; their baskets are so skilfully woven 
that they are water-tight. In metal-work the blacksmiths 
of Uganda are Tar superior to their neighbours ; they obtain 
the iron ore in the country. But the handicraft in which 
the Baganda most excel is perhaps the dressing of skins, 
which they make as soft and pliant as kid-leather and dye 
them with patterns in black and orange.' They are a 
musical race and possess a tolerable variety or musical 
instruments, including harps, drums, flutes, horns, and a sort 
of harmonium called amaiinda; this last consists of a 
number of flat pieces of hard resonant wood which are laid 
side by side and struck with drumsticks so as to give 
out melodious notes. The harp of Uganda is interesting 
treatise its shape agrees exactly with that of the ancient 
Egyptian harp depicted on the monuments . 1 


i C. T. Wilwm «»il k. V. Mil in, 
tht EJO'D'OX SmJatt 
(London, i8Si), L US, < 5 * *¥-* 1 7 | 
^. + F. ^tsihlttiann, Mit Emm Ffattk# 
jus Htn tv ft Afr it* (Bcflinp 1S94), JV 
179 ; Sir ILrry Johnsl^st. Tht f prmGi 
Frpftffmiff, i ii- &71 V- • 

Rev. J. Rphk, ** Further Nows 00 the 
Manner' and Cttrtmau of the B^andn, ‘ 
Jkmrmd vftki Antkrtfrtqfi** fmiiWt* 

Jtniki. PP- 3 s * 3 3 

* C, T + Wihwja Mid R. FeJkinr 

VOL IS 


wf. jif. L 163 ; Sir Harry John 

■ten, & ^ ^ S Rev, J 

RcHcoe, in Jmmttirf iht 
AfcrVd/ tntiitHU* wijlIL 1190a J* p- 79 - 

3 C T T. 1 VU*qei and R. \Y, Kdkin, 
fit. i 176-I&I 1 K. StuMmancir 
L y. -it, pp L 176 1^7- S Sir Harry John¬ 
son, if. ff/, u- 661 

* C T. \Tfl*Dn and K- W- Fdkin. 
*/, at. U TI- ; sLr Harry John- 

iLpfi, ^ ai. iir ^4 ^- 
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TTic tii,u-1 In housc-buiklmg the Uaganda excel their neighbours, 

, r th ‘; , the houses of the upper closes being neat, clean, and roomy, 

* A Tlie establishments of the great chiefs or carls are very 
large, sometimes covering several acres and comprising 
sunny huts. The whole is surrounded by a high fence of 
grass supported by trees, generally fig-trees, which send out 
a crown of leaves and afford a grateful shade. \\ ithin the 
enclosure the ground is divided by fences into courts or 
gardens, each with its house or houses, and each shaded by 
bananas and fig-trees. The houses in the inner courts are 
occupied by the chief and his harem ; those in the outer 
courts are ten an led by slaves. All chiefs of high rank 
have such establishments in the country as well as a town 
house in the capital. The town residences of the prime 
minister [Kdtikiro) and another high minister (the Kimbugw* 
or keeper of the king's placenta) occupy enclosures each 
of about half a mile square in the capital, and each contains 
from one hundred to two hundred huts for wives and 
retainers. The fences of an earl's residence which adjoin a 
public road are beautifully worked ; the height of the fence 
and the si*e of the reed-rib which runs along lop and 
bottom indicate the rank of the owner. The huts of the 
peasants are much simpler; they are circular or dome- 
shaped, and being thickly thatched with fine long grass 
down to the ground resemble gigantic beehives. An 
Uganda town is a garden-city embowered in fine trees and 
rich vegetation and intersected by broad well-kept avenues, 
which sometimes stretch away in a straight line for a mile 
or more together . 1 A feature of the country which strikes 
( | the European traveller* and which* like so much else evinces 
Bnfimda. the superiority of the Haganda to the surrounding nations, 
is the wonderful network of native roads, which connect the 
principal villages with each other and with the capital. 
These roads often kad straight as an arrow over hill and 
dale, through forests and across swamps, and even in thinly- 
pcopled districts they are kept remarkably clean and free 

1 C T. tVilwjfi ntul H. W. FdkLn* kcv. j. Rosenc, “Further Notei M 
dW tk* Egyptian &xuJ,ifi the MatitiCr* aM Custom* *1 ibtf 
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from weeds. Across the larger swamps are carried cause¬ 
ways built oil piles and forming hard roads, which rise 
some sis feet above the surface of the marsh, with tunnels 
at intervals through the piles to allow the slowly oozing 
water of these choked and sluggish rivers to find its way. 1 

The Baganda are also honourably distinguished byCtaMU* 
personal cleanliness and a care far the sanitation of their K , G , ini;il . 
houses and villages which is very rare in native Africa.' 

A proof of their intelligence is their aptitude for arithmetic. 

They have native names for all multiples of ten up to 
twenty millions® Yet with all their refinement in the arts 
of life, their scrupulous, almost prudish regard for decency, 
and their vegetable diet, the Baganda are by no means 
weaklings or effeminate. They are so strong that they will 
race a bicycle for miles without an effort;' and their valour 
made them in former times the terror of the surrounding 
nations, not only on Land but on the water. Every man 
who could handle a spear and a shield was a soldier, and 
armies were mustered with astonishing rapidity, 1 hey had 
a large licet of war-canoes, splendidly built and sometimes 
manned by a crew of forty men. It was a fine sight bo sec 
two or three hundred of these graceful vessels threading 
their way among the wooded islands of the great lake, the 
regular dip of their |>addlcs in the water keeping time to 

the measured beat of the drums, 1 ' 

The native government of Uganda was an absolute 
rfionarchy: the king held in his hands the power of life and 
death; lie owned the whole of the land, and could dispose^**" 
of it at his pleasure. Tim only exception to this last rule nu(t urt,y. 
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was that land which had served as the burymg-ground of a 
clan for three generations belonged to h in perpetuity and 
not even the king could take it away. 1 The king must 
always be of the blood royal, but whereas commoners trace 
their descent through their paternal clan, the kings trace 
Elect km cf their pedigree through the maternal clan. When the king 
(he tins?, h jg successor is chosen from among hEs sons by the 

prime minister {Kalikiftf) and another great nobleman 
{Kasttju\ the guardian of the princes; but curiously 

enough they may never elect the eldest son* who holds 

the office of Kiw£w& or father of all the young princes. 

Generally the king before his death tells the prime minister 

which of hi-s sons he wishes to succeed him, and if his 

choice is a good one, his wishes arc followed j otherwise the 
The prime electors do not hesitate to set them aside." After Ins 

|election the king appoints the Katikiro (prime minister and 
and ihc chief justice}, and also ten carls (Basuzas) to rule the ten 

rh,:! ’- earldoms (saws) into which the whole country is divided. 

In each earfdoni there are chiefs [Bami), who arc also 
appointed by the king in consultation with the earl ; but 
after their appointment the chiefs are responsible not lo the 
king but to the earl. All taxes and all duties exacted from 
labourers engaged in public works pass through the cart s 
hands to the prime minister. The carl is responsible for 
all the people in his earldom ; he tries all cases within hE> 
dominions, and if an appeal from his verdict is made, he 
attends ivhen the case is tried in a higher court. He and 
the chiefs under him are bound to see that the roads and 
bridges leading from the capital to their country residences 
are kept in repair Earls and chiefs have large tracts oi 
land in their gift, and members of their respective dan gather 
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about them in the hope of obtaining either offices or banana 
plantations. Kach earldom has annually to contribute, in 
addition to a tax on every hut, a certain amount of labour 
for the execution of public works, such as building houses and 
fences for the king, making toads, and bridging swamps. 1 

. Two very important personages in the polity of the itk Qij..™ 
Baganda are the Queen Mother or Dowager Queen {Naina- 
sale) and the Queen Sister {Lubuga). If the kings mother htrp™ 
is alive when he comes to the throne, she naturally Assumes prHk^c*. 
the office of Queen Mother; but if she is dead, another 
woman of Herman is elected to the dignity- The office 
carries many privileges with it, and estates in each earldom 
arc attached to it. She appoints chiefs to manage her 
estates and bestows on them the same titles which the king 
confers on his ministers. She has absolute power over her 
chiefs and followers; she holds her own court, tries all her 
own cases, and is called a king. But after she has come 
into office, she only visits her son once, when she appoints 
his three principal wives. After that the king may never 
see his mother again, for were he to sec her, they think that 
some evil, probably death, would surely ensue. \ ct he 
may consult her and she may advise him through a third 
party. A running stream must always How between her 
residence and his. 

The Queen Sister {Luhnga) has also her own establish- 
ment with lands and officers attached to it just like the 
king; she rules her own people and is called a king, pc~'=r 

Neither she nor the Oucen Mother pay* taxes, nor do they 
contribute labourers for public works. In old times the 
Queen Sister was also the king's wife, indeed the only 
one of his wives to whom he was formally married. Yet 
she might not bear him a child. After his death shesfcfi^* 
takes charge of his tomb (wiwiifo) and removes her house- , om i, 
hold to the hill where the tomb is situated. There 
rules all the carls and chiefs of the deceased king, her ^,,1 of 
brother, and has land enough to give to each of them^ 
gardens which enable them to live in comfort. The royal t , lrve d 
tomb Is the abode of the king's ghost. It is i BlWl 

1 kc*. J. Kcscue, in Jeorttat of tis An/in’fAsgititi InftitntH islsIL 
IP- 6 3 W* 
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large house which the king always builds in his lifetime 
within the royal enclosure. The new king deserts the 
enclosure of his predecessor and constructs a new one in 
another place. But the late kings tomb is kept in repair by 
the State The enclosure and the interior of the tomb are 
looked after by the kings widows who had children by him 
or who were specially' chosen for the duty. If any' one of 
these widows dies or leaves the tomb for any reason, Eicr 
claii must supply another woman as a substitute, who U 
reckoned among the wives of the deceased king. In a 
chamber at the back of the tomb are kept the jaw-bone 
and the placenta of the departed monarch, and to these hts 
ghost h £Up[>oscd to Iks attached The jaw-bone in par¬ 
ticular is called £| the king. pi When the dead king wishes to 
hold his court, or it is desired to consult him about anything, 
the jaw-bone and the placenta aTe brought out from die 
inner chamber and placed on a dais or throne, which is 
covered with lion and leopard skins and railed off by a row 
of spears and shields. Communications with the departed 
ruler arc held by r means of his high priest (matr&tfci}, who 
acts as his prophet or medium. This power the priest 
acquires by drinking beer out of the dead king's skull : after 
that the king's spirit enters into the priest, whenever Ins 
late Majesty desires to communicate with his successor or 
with the people. Oil such occasions the priest goes to the 
throne and, speaking to the spirit in the inner room, tells 
him the business he has come about He then smokes one 
or two pipes and begins to rave, which is a sign that he is 
possessed by the king’s spirit In this condition, imitating 
the kings voice, he declares the king's will. After this 
communication has been made, the spirit returns to the 
inner room* and the priest goes away. The possession 
of the priest by the king's spirit is only occasional, not 
permanent Within the house, or rather mausoleum, dwell 
the wives who bore children to the late king; his other 
wives have separate houses within the enclosure. Put side 
of the enclosure the Queen Sister ha* her residence* and 
with her are several of the late king's chiefs, who have 
been pensioned off and hold pieces of land, but bear the 
same titles as of old. The Queen Sister has authority 
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over all the chiefs and widows who are associated with 
the royal tomb. 1 

Uoth the Queen Mother and the Queen Sister enjoyed Hem.uk- 
a remarkable privilege. They were allowed to practise ^ [JJ"' 
polya ndiy* cohabiting with as many men as they pleased, 
but not marrying them or bearing them children; indeed ’ , 

death was the penalty if they had offspring. Hence they ■ 
resorted to abortion, Yet so loose were their relations ^7 
with the other sex that according to a common saying ail JQ 11 *' 
Uganda was their husband They were fickle, living with iii they 
a man for a few' days and then inviting another to take 1 1^ ‘ :L 
his place. All the other princesses were equally forbidden no! many 
to marry, but they were not equally privileged, for though l ^" Wikl 
one of them might occasionally be given in marriage to a child n?n 
great chief as a mark of special favour, the rest were con- 
demned to perpetual virginity* because they were regarded ut 
as the king's w ives, arid if they were detected in an intrigue, 
the punishment was death. Yet most of them led a life 
of debauchery. We read that 11 the)" often use ever)' 
blandishment, and even force, to secure some young peasant, 
the unhappy object of their affection ; but, should he be 
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discovered with thcm t he must meet the awful fate of death 
by fire* the common capital punishment in Buganda/ 11 We 
are reminded of the lovers of bemiratnis." 

Toteni^ni On the ii hole, Uganda has been justly described as 
"one of the best organised and most civilised of African 
ivi^uIl kingdoms at the present day” 1 It is therefore all the 
itien mnm- morc remarkable to find that a nation which has made so 
considerable advances in culture should nevertheless retain 

rvufta JltOEB l 

riji-.s. a toteimc system of the most regular orthodox pattern/ 
For the Baganda are divided into a targe number of totemic 
clans, the members of ivhich observe the two fucutamental 
canons of normal totcmisnij since they abstain both from 
injuring their totem and from marrying a woman of the 
same clan. Each dan is called a kika (plural bika) \ it 
traces its origin to one man, and has a principal totem and 
a secondary totem. The principal totem, by which the clan 
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is always known, is cal led ituisitw ; the secondary totem is Mch cuiu 
called krt&iro. Both totems are sacred to members of the 
clan, who may neither kill nor destroy them. Other people, w.m 
however, may kill or destroy them for a reasonable purpose ! ,t-. 

without hurting the feelings of members of the dan. Except 
in the case of the royal family, children always take their 
father'-' totem and belong to his dan. A wife adopts her o.j..iptu 
husband's totem, but retains her own and teaches her 
children to regard both sets of totems as sacred. When the i. ^ i 
children grow up and leave their home they may do els they !”''."I'm 1 " 
please about their mother's totem ; they are not bound to 
observe it. Yet it is, or used to be. customary for them 
to adopt their mothers totem also, so that a man's children 
would usually have their mother's totem as well as his. 

Hut the mother's totem did not descend to the second 
generation; children took the totem of their father and 
generally also the totem of their mother, but not the totem 
of their grandmother. Each clan has special names for its Each clan 
children, so that members of a dan alw ays know from a 
child's name whether it belongs to them or not. It h 
customary to have a second name for common use and to 
keep the childhood name secret, for it is contrary to usage for 
a person to mention the clan to w p hich he belongs. If there 
is a question of importance to be solved, he will, indeed t readily 
tell his clan name, and even his childhood name. But if there 
is no special reason for giving it, lie will refuse to answer the 
question and will refer the enquirer to a third person for the 
information. They think that any one who kills or cats his Miiii as, 
totemic animal or plant wilt die t or, if not, that he will fall sick ^ 
nr suffer from an eruption of sores all over his body. The iim i^™, 
usual explanation they give of their totems is that their 
forefathers fell ill after partaking of them, and that they 
accordingly enjoined their children not to kill or cat the 
animal or plant which had disagreed with them. 

All the women of a man's elan are regarded as his. may 
sisters; hence he may neither mam' nor have sexual 
intercourse with them. Any infraction of this rule used into bk 
la be punishable by death* It was thought that ir n man 
secretly broke the rule, either ho or his children would fall inciiiers 
HI, so that his guilt would transpire and punishment 
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follow. Further, no man may marry into his mothers 
dan, since all the women of that dan are regarded as his 
mother’s sisters and arc called his great mothers or his little 
mothers (pakulu or famy/tm fat to \ according to their age. 
J^tit it is the correct thing for a man to take his second wife 
from his fathers mother's clam This wife always bears the 
title of .Vasari i it is she who shaves her husband's head and 
pares his nails and sees to it that the clippings of the hair 
and the parings or the nails do not Tall into the hands of an 
HU wisher* who might do her husband a mischief by working 
magic with these severed portions of his person * However, 
the rule of exogamy, which applies to all the other 
Baganda clans* does not apply to the Lung-fish (Jfam&a) 
ebn. Hut that clan is the largest of all and is. moreover, 
divided into two sections, each with a different secondary 
totem and each residing in a different district. One section 
dwelling by the lake has another fish called witguja for its 
secondary totem i the other section, dwelling inland, has the 
frog for its secondary totem. We are not told* but seem 
left to infer, that the rule of exogamy may only be broken 
by members of different sections of the clan, not by members 
of the same section ; in other words* tliat a Lung-fish man 
may only marry a Lung-fish woman if her secondary totem 
is different from his ; that is* if he is a MugHjra-fi&h man, she 
must be a Frog woman ; if he is a Frog man, she must be a 
Afujpija-fish woman. 

hach clan has its family estates, which arc as a rule 
situated on some hill with the gardens running down its 
slopes into the valleys. The principal estates, situated in 
different parts of the country* arc called Masiga and re¬ 
present the chief branches of the clan. Generally they 
were the estates belonging to the sons of the father of the 
clan, but a few were those of the grandsons. Great-grand¬ 
sons were seldom counted as heads ol the branches of a clan. 
L pou each of the estates there is a chief ivho is responsible 
for the conduct of the members of his branch of the clan. 
If he has the oversight of the whole clan he is called its 
father. The bather of the elan has naturalty the best and 
most important estate. Many of the dans have their family 
gods ( tubm\ or they may have charge of one of the 
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national god^ In such cases the chief of the clan or of the 
branch of the dan on whose: estate tlic temple stands 
becomes the priest and has charge of lhe temple. Tire 
temples are generally built on the tops of hills, and arc 
surrounded by some good land [or the use of the god. 

Besides these old family estates the clan has others iims-.t^s* 
called bat aka, where three or four generations of l lie clan 
have been buried. It behoved a chief to be ever on the 
alert to prevent members of a dan from burying their dead 
trt good gardens, which they wished to secure for their 
children ; because even the king would scruple to turn out 
any man who had succeeded in burying three generations in 
the place. If people were discovered burying their dead in 
a garden, they were ordered to take the body away to the 
family estate. The burial place of a clan is regularly on the 
top or side of a hill and is enclosed by a fruitful garden of 
bananas. When three successive generations, father, son. and 
grandson, have been interred in such a garden, it becomes a 
imtaku or freehold burial ground, where other members of the 
elan may bury their dead. Some members of the dan must 
reside in it to tend the graves and keep others from using it. 

They are given the land around the graves as a remuneration 
for their watchful care. 

Each clan has its special beat of drum. In Uganda i -ih rim 
the drum is an indispensable instrument. It peals forth the 
news or birth and of death, or joy and of sorrow, of peace ban ''i |r 
and! of war. To its measured cadence the feet of the weary 
wayfarer keep time ; burdened porters press forward more 
cheerily for its notes; and chiefs are known afar off by the 
roll and rumble of their drums. 

For sympathy and help in time of trouble a man always s. ,.i 
turns to the members of his totemic dan. When one of Them f ni 
has been murdered, his relations and his clan take up the 
matter and seek the murderer to punish him ; failing to find ^ 
him they hold one of his dan as a hostage. 

With regard to the origin of their totemic clans the TmtioB 
Hnganda have a tradition, which runs thus. In the reign ofJ^Vol 
Kintu, the first king, the whole nation lived by the chase 
alone. When game became somewhat scarce. King Kintu. 
with the general consent of his people, made it a law that 
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iJst of the 
dwii of Clh*’ 
Ri#AEidA 
with ihsir 
toiemi, 


certain species of animals should be tabooed to certain 
families, in order that these animals might have a better 
chance of multiplying than if everybody hunted them in¬ 
discriminately. The test adopted in order to determinate 
which animals were to be tabooed was one or health or 
digestion. If a family found that the' flesh of a certain 
animal disagreed with ft, the members of that family 
abstained in future from partaking of that animal, in that 
way, according to tradition, originated the totems of the 
dans, 1 The theory that the totemie taboos are based on a 
sort of Act for the Preservation of Game can hardly be 
primitive. Like the somewhat similar view propounded by 
Mr. W. E* Roth as to the origin of totem ism in Queensland, 2 3 
it has all the appearance of an inference drawn in laser 
times by [persons of a rationalising turn of mind, who have 
long outgrown She crude superstitions which lie at the root 
of totem ism. Moreover* as might be expected, the traditions 
or the Baganda are not consistent with each other on the 
subject. For according to other accounts, when Kintu 
came to the country, lie found several of the dans there 
before him, or they came to him from neighbouring countries. 
From the traditions we may gather that Kintu was a power¬ 
ful ruler who invaded and conquered the land, and by bis 
statecraft incorporated the elans into one nation under his 
government If asked from whom he is descended, any 
MUganda s will readily answer “From Kintu 1 ; iT he is 
questioned more closely* he will give an account of the 
father or founder of his dan* where he came from, and when 
he first joined cither Kintu or one of the early kings. 

The dans of ihe Baganda take their names from their 
principal totems (jttusir&y The following is a list of the 
clans with their principal and secondary totems* so far as 
they have been ascertained. 4 


1 T\m Lfajlision h*Et|a* ]^an tuf Mr. 
Rowoc'i unpablkhcdi He 

*cfll it In use fr*ni UgHtHfci the 

Nnvpmler, IfloK. 

- 1 See vu-1. i. p. i]?. 

3 Tine ffofnJjir firm* rtf HapmifliL 
1 The fdSWvi; tin hitherto pukKrtcri 

-f ibc HjfiiniLn clan* atwl toiem* fcs ihai 

% Mr* J Hirtme in /mm/ 


ih4 AHfkr&folegii\d 
(I902|, |*p_ 37 j^ r ; compare itie list 
piverv by him in Jjarmu* i*f f&t A«- 
Mrr/»^fpnf/ Iwtifttfti xsti. (igoi). 
p 118. A I i si of twenty-nine IcHemic 
dam is given liy Sir Hairy Johnston 
( 75 k Uganda Trrtti'ferule + Si. 6 $ I /V'A 
The table in IhettfU |i l**ed dhte% on 
Mr. iMDUfcriptSt ajeciallj fln 
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B^tSAKPA CLANS AND TOTEMS 


PtindHl T'MttH 

i f'iu B*v\ whikli-tf^Eii 

U* iiLiHifc 1» the duL 

lu 4 _N?Ji !.■ juL' j.l<iii - 

S&Ciifidary ToIei* 
iM-lrm\ 

|, A> 

Joopnii.1 

iajimia 


1km 

m/maga 

J 

Coltihu* monkey 

MtfMpmmgH 

4, jVgtofgt 

oiler 1 

Jtmiwht 

5. jViriuw 

gnLwhHpper iHmallg^Ctn 
loruiil} 

mttett&gv Mr 

3 

ti. /VffvriV 

« . 

■L'LVct cal 


7. 

ckphfUM 

HP’wAil 

ti. 4/amAr 

lung-tbh 3 

ipji HjFiJ'-t 

9. Mixirihit 

Liii^ ■ tish 3 

4rf/j^4a t*r + ac- 
oortling lo 
many, 

ivifff 

to. Ltipwt 

maflh or pufotkl 
(scaly ani-esiff} 

4 fli/l 4 r 

11. JEWjuM 

sheep 


12, (o) J 14 V;^ 

huthiln 

nfdMM 

I > Nktma 

small grey monkey 3 

fyptttifa 

14. Mil . 3 f/r™ 

OiiW untcEope 

htjvzi 

ty (&) A\tfim 7 MM# 

a small seed of a shnib, 
IemmJ ui I'jtfuh 


1 6, (dj A)wri 

birib * 

hr^vn* 

r?, (j) Mmtn 

a Earge ml f 


1 IS, Mi Abd* 

yam 


19, (4) Mpiutfi 

bauu ■ 

irWira 

go. m3 M3 NjfaSi 

hkshbvek T 

jmfUfrjr 

2i. ( 4 s J/hm 

dofi 

W^fri 

33 . (a) {A} Ai^ 

Jackal 

23. M3 -VrwAft 

yppopdaiAUl 

T)/udtI 


EtigAiftfe 


genel 

emgtc 

bin nil nvifflkc)' 
gEflc| 

a small peune%~C 
U hidt live- 143 
the plantain 

frtig 

liippD|^Mmi?v 
a uilelII ftih 
a u-h 

n frej; 

mmhroom 

lknl 

4 di-w ccHjking- 
F* r 

entrails. ■« t 
SLltEtfuali 
g™F ra t 

all kimis of 

head* 

sl special kim! of 
hire! 

a small rat 
another Icijad of 
yam 

a wild betra 
n Lind of 
iron bell fltfdijgr. 
poff4cM?r 
icctofet 


a \Ui of principal and ScCODdiry totems 
which be »e!H me ilni! Ucftfflber 
i^aS, In his published accounts- Mr. 
Ko*cot dofi tint notice thf sn^irwlary 
lotcm*- 

! Mr. L, Dcele call* the anibiaj * 
leaver ( 7 'Afk Kura Jwrvsv -J/hVo, 
|>. 44j>. Mr. Rfflrfoc afifC« wilh F\ 
StuhLminb ifltl Kir Hmtj johlHton ' tn 
atiting 5t tin oltcr* which i* no dttiU 
correct. 

■ The rtitofttmt, neconfing to Sir 

Harry JuhnsLMftand Mr. t . iitoMrnam^ 


1 ffrj.'Wiif.ffi in . 

ridiX According U* Sir \ larry J obnslDn, 
4 The ^iiluw-btni {I’mW, ^V« 
tfafria, Cforv, etc.), according to Sir 
Hairy Johnson. 

* UfOtmd-rat, ao iKrioooikt rodenl 
( wiif^QwrkntH), sC&rfti- 

inj; to Hif Huej Johns !oil Mr 

Sbthtimmn oil a it AmaAkudfi* 

* Haricot beans according to Sir 
Harry Johnston, 

T Tr { }£tM/Atti t according lo Sir 
I I wry Juhnsiuti, 


* 
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l , riiK‘ifd Tucrni 
(ttfiiz/rii), whiiJi jriv« 
id 141211c rrthw aan. 

Kngliih EquIvafeiiF. 

S«:i?lMk»y Tyfcnl 

Enuli%|s Kqui^KilL 

34. (rfj 

C<phiil£t/titri jnte1o|JC 

mafrr? 

icce fun|pt 5 

1 $. (il) 

?6. Abi/W*! 

A’hwi// 

mdbccL 

£cnct 1 

entrails of animals 

fmitfgti* 

lun^s of animal* 

2 IS. .Viv r^AiVrtiX 

tailless cow 


CTeftleii crane 

4 tga ttrikv 
wtikirv % 

1 $. [ii) M$tit jn fob* 
wAi *w 

Jflt 

{*) fA) -1/aW 

32, {a) Nkmutt*- 

spotted CUff 

horn trill 

rainwater from rw^ 

crow 

Mitiiwta 

hearts of animals 

JF>* a 

tl Eii|i A'lifjwhtf 

34. fd| Ajlfr/r 

45- (<a) Nga/i 

3b. ^fa 

ft.it ant. 
kind of 
rreeled crane 
nushroora 

tisititla and 

"iiuii] and *maJl 

37. J/«/!rW.x 

heart 

MSJMtfa 

wav^v 

ivory discs 

lunj^i 

3^ /.nki»,fa 3 

39. 

40. ffisNJtf (A e. 

tW«) a 

4t, J^Vw'H 

4j?ff£VMlW ’ 

43 + 

44. A 7 ^iy/« ■ 

A'n^jv' r ^J- 

wlkt date ]m1iii 
h m {TtfdJa only) 
crocodile 

: wind 4 

tieer from wild date 
palm 

small fifh lilce ipraJ; 
owl? 

smali \M which cries 

among caan 




1 ai, IkL’iJfding lu -Sh I I a^y 

joMofu 

1 Elra whets Mi. kijstwc- (,iw the 
native name of till* clan a» £**te Etaiiua 
mitki*v* Hie eton it usually CftlM 
the ba^alw clan. 

1 Hsmiuned by Sir Many Jobn^um, 
I mt nut by Mfr 

* Mentioned try Sir I iarry J uhnsum. 

I nit not by Sit* Koicot. Sir Marry 
Johnson adds : 11 [( U rercn stable tn 
nil,] thi* old kantu won! for 'oji‘ 
surviving Ln ilte totem iujilc. in 
ofldstujy i^riana 1 irt Ludmila and 
Ufuaywnt* it his lonu since been 
dropped in CfcfOfflr of mt/’™ {Thr 
U£u*d* TnrffitemUt in 691 Bate). 

* This iUn Li mentioned by K- F. 

Asbe (rteff Awjtp tf |>. 85)1 


Mr, F, Stulhniann Edftf AWrAtf 

tuiHtirtmm A/Ato* p. i9QB0*e*b*nd 
Mr. T* Dcde [TJrrr* Y&tr* in $**m 
Africa p. 4+l> It is mentioned 
neither by Mr- Koscoc nor ly Sir 
Many Johnstmi. According to Mr. 
Peelc, the Crocodile clan is foil ml 
in the Sew Island* uf the V ictoria 
N'ykILMl. 

« Her. J. Koscocp ftanliH the 
Kcflule Fetich of the King of U [^uda,” 
J/kfiTp vttL {1908b P* 13^ ntld belowp p. 
486, Tim Wind dan m not mentioned 
liy Mr. Koncoe in hit lists of she elans* 
btCAV his bdttfflUt having died he 
was unable to contirm the ft+ueaaenl 
and the NMkit* threw doubt an it. 

T Not mcntiiinrd by Mr Kcw* in 
his latest (manuscript) Hit, 
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|n the foregoing table the clans marked («) were never Some dan* 
allowed to present a prince as heir to the throne. The 
king might indeed marry girls from these elans and have p™ ™ 
children by them, but none of these children might ever 
succeed to the crown. In order to evade this disqualifica¬ 
tion the members of these clans gave their daughters to 
members or other clans, who adopted them ; and the 
children of such women, being reckoned to their adopted 
dans, were eligible to the throne. The dans marked [if) in 
the table joined other dans, either because their own dans J ^ frs 
were despised, or because they desired that their daughters, 
by adoption into these clans, might have children who might 
succeed to the kingdom. Though they thus associated with, 
other clans and had the right to use their totem names, yet 
they were never regarded by these associated clans as blood 
relations ; lienee they were free to marry members of their 
adopted clans. Thus the Katinimma (small seed; clan joined 
the Mushroom clan, The Bushbuck dan joined the Monkey 
clan. The Dog clan joined the Civet Cat clan. The jackal 
clan joined the Otter clan* The Rainwater clan joined the 
Lion dan. The Crow clan joined the Otter dan. 

We will now take tip a number of the Uaganda clans Mr, 
separately and give some account of their customs, duties, 
privileges, and superstitions. The following details were 
taken down from the lips of members of the clans by the ^ p* 
Kev. John Roscoe, whose indefatigable zeal has rescued 
them. with so much more, from the oblivion that must 
otherwise almost certainly have overtaken them* 1 am 
indebted to his friendship and kindness for permission to 
incorporate in tins book these vanishing relics of a savage 
past 1 

The Leopard (*Yjjs) elan has for its secondary totem the The 
genet {iasimba). Members of this clan are not allowed to ’S '" 1 
cat any meat which has been lorn by an animal or even 
scratched by one. If one of their cows has been tom by a 
wild beast, they may not let it mix with the herd, even 
though its wounds are healed ; they must sell the cow. The 

l Id hii manutcript ante* an the tlwi l fort* »W llmicM it nettsMiy Id 

Mr. Korcoc gvnrfjUj' give* a till of the reproduce (hit jait of hb information. 

|irindja[ landed eiUtK of each clan. 
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Leopard clan is a royal one, but of its many branches there 
ls only one of which the members are deemed eligible to the 
throne. The danspeople are not bound to do any wort for 
the king. Their only public duty is to keep up the estate 
called Magonga, where Kintu first lived, and where there is 
a temple to him. They claim also to possess the original 
plantain which was brought into the country at Kintws first 
coming. It is a sacred plant. 

The Lion {Mpofag&mtJ) clan has for its secondary totem 
the eagle It is a roya] clan and claims descent 

from Sabaganda, a son of Kintti. To explain their totems 
they say that Kmtu killed a lion and an eagle and had their 
skins made into royal rugs. Since then die beast and the 
bird have been deemed sacred, and their skins, together with 
a leopard^ skirt, form the royal rug on which the kings sit 
or stand at state ceremonies. The dan has charge of a 
small drum called nalidfarc which is always kept and used in 
the shrine of Kmtu on the hill Magonga in the Eusuju district 
On another hi]] in one of their estates (Nsangarmra, in the 
Uusiro district) there is a shrine of the great national god 
Mukasa, where each king, as he went to Nankere to observe 
the ceremonies for the prolongation of his life, 1 used to change 
his clothes and leave the discarded garments to be kept in 
the holy place. No member of the Lion dan is eligible for 
the throne. The king might marry women of the dan. 
but tf they bore him sons, the infants were strangled at 
birth ; only daughters of these royal wives were suffered 
to live. The Lion clan had a deity called Luwada on their 
estate of that name. He was served by a priest, a member 
of the clan ; and from time to time the god look bodily 
possession of the priest and made his wishes known through 
him. 

The Cotobus Monkey dan has for its secondary 

totem a small black monkey (ttiitftytiJtgu) with longish ham 
The ctan is reckoned one of the oldest in the country. 
They say that Kintn found it settled there when he first 
came to Uganda, and that they furnished him with his 

* Ai to ihtfri: tmnwnio s«* my dcjatbftl dtem On Ulft AttEltoriiy of I tie 
Awkmtt Atfi% Qnr£i f StfMfld Edition, Uct. J. kiMtx. 

{Uafidoh, 19QJW p. 40;, where 1 hm 
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ru-.^t Wife Nambi. I hey trace their origin to a man named 
Kyesimba Kasuju. Judged by the number of offices which 
it holds about the king, the Colo bus Monkey dan is a„ 
important one. They supply the king's butter, the potter 
who makes the royal cooking pots, and also the man who 
has charge of llie royal drinking-water. This last bears the 
title of Katinda and used always to be put" to death when 
the king died, in order that his ghost might wait on the 
king’s ghost in the other world Another member of the 
Colo bus Monkey clan has charge of all the king's goats ; 
ami another is always sent by the new king to announce his The vu'red 
accession to the god Mukssa. taking with him for the deity enroj 
an offering of nine slaves, nine women, nine white cows, 
nine white goats, nine white fowls, nine loads of cowry 
shells, and nine loads of bark cloths. During his journey 
this envoy to the god may not eat with any one ; he crosses 
tile Jake in a special canoe, and when he enters the temple 
he wears two bark cloths, as though he wore a prince. 

I he Otter (A^o/igS; dan has for its secondary totem The Otter 
the genet (kasimb#). The forefather of the clan, fay' 1 "' 
name Mivanga-kisyjo, is said to have been prime minister 
to Kintu, who killed him in a fit of rage. 1 Their chief Mikm* 
duty in the king’s service is to make his bark cloths. £* W* 
Ihcy also supplied the king with a wife whose special duty ciedu 
it was to make his bed When the king died, she had tn 
go to his tomb there to wait on the royal ghost till death 
relieved her of her duties. The clan also furnished the king 
with a butler, whose chief duty was to look after the royal 
tobacco. After being knocked on the head by his royal a p*i of 
master, the founder of the Otter clan, Mwanga-kisolo, wa3 frrii| l'r 
raised to the rank of deity, and in that capacity helped Jiis 
clansmen by making their women fruitful and their cattle 
prolific. In gratitude for his help mothers brought him 
offerings of beer, cattle, and firewood. His temple stood on 
the hill Nsckc, The priest was always a member of the 
Otter dan, but the inspired medium or prophet who spoke 
the god’s will might be chosen by the deity from any clan. 

The Grasshopper or Green Locust {Nsetttne) clan has for 

■ See The lejjcnri gi™ more in Jmtwrnt«f(A, A*fhrvfole£it*( JmEtmtt, 
tM&il by the Her, J, Row?, in (Isjoa) ppv a 5 

YOL, II 5 I 
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its secondary totem an insect called aa&attgogotm i, which 
Eivcs in the upper part of t he plantain stem. They were 
originally a cattle-keeping clan and lived in Busongola, 
which formed pare of Bunyora Their forefather was 
Kiroboza. In consequence of a quarrel the dan split in 
two, one part remaining in Bunyoro and the other migrating 
to Uganda, On their Bujnbi estate in Htisuju the Grass¬ 
hopper dan has a fetish which is supposed to protect the 
clanspeople from plague. It is kept in a small shrine 
enclosed by a fence. An old Munyoro woman used to 
keep the shrine in order and free from weeds. 

The particular grasshopper or green locust (fti&un/) 
which gives its name to a dan is eaten by the Baganda* 
who regard it as a great delicacy. At certain times or the 
year the insect is found in large numbers and the people 
go out to capture it* Any married woman of the Grass¬ 
hopper clan may then catch and cook the grasshoppers for 
her husband to cat, though she may not herself partake of 
them. Her husband 11 immediately after eating them must 
have intercourse with his wife, in order to cause the locusts 
to increase and avert any ill consequences to her children* 
which might otherwise arise from her catching her totem : 
this is an annual ceremony when the locusts first appear," 1 
When any king had twins bom to him, it was the duty of 
the head of the Grasshopper dan to relieve him of the 
burdensome ceremonies and taboos entailed by the birth 
of twins and to undertake them himself vicariously for his 
Majesty. 2 Further, it is the business of this clan to look 
after the men who decorate the navel-strings of the kings 
and give them over to the chief or minister Kimbugwe.* 


l- k«* J, Kmcoe, in J&ur-*ski iht 
Amttoyfidqpeaf jkftitute r xjlxiL (iOos) 
p. 5 J, Mr. Rrxiox has m-jh me some 
fuller notes ha manwripl on the 
hopper « Often Locu.ii: tlftlL in 
thgse iwtOp which 2 hare used in [he 
tcalj My, Kpicoc writ™ thoi with 
lo ihf ceremony in question 5 
11 There ii & re^rktion attached 10 I he 
men,! of the season ; when 3 WLstnjin 
■»* prepared home of (he gr*choppers 
far her hatband, be ami either jump 
mm her or have icscud WflOteliMi 


with hi-f, otherwise sJeknc*-* will enter 
hfa family. On account or thi* taboo 
the clan ha* afway* been held in gtent 
mpect in the country/' 

a M Eli the Ceremonies and Uboo4 
entailed by the birth of twins, see ihe 
Heir, J, «™ie™e T at p|K 
3 to the elaborate e are taken df 
|hr feinjfl iweUtriDE^ see (he kc*. 
J, koicoe T 11 KibalLi, the War Cad 
of the Efrj’arrdA , 11 J'/m, viL J? 907)1 
jv. 165 i 11 In tliE pn of [KfiEtces 
the cord [n^vcl-stringj is earcEklly 
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Moreover* when one of the kings wives has lost several 
children at birth or in infancy, and she has been delivered 
of another* she is sent to the head of the Grasshopper 
clan to he guarded until the child is weaned. This clan always 
supplied the king with one wife, who took the title of 
Xakiniera, in memory of the wife who gave birth to Kim era, 
one of the early kings. 

The Civet Cat {Fumbi) dan has for its secondary totem TbtCtact 
the frog (fa'imkm). The members of the dan can give no * qt c ^ arL 
explanation of the origin of their totems. They claim to 
have been settled in Uganda long before the coming of 
Kinds and to have been at that time the most important of 
all the clans. They trace their origin to a king of Uganda 
named Xtcge* who ivas deposed by the conqueror Kintu 
but was allowed to retain a few-estates and the title of king. 

When Kintu died, his son Civa received a wife named Naku 
from S tegc* and since then every king has married a wife of 
the Civet Cat dan, who regularly takes the name of Xaku 
as her title. On the principal estate of the dan there is n 
temple to Naku, which was once of great importance. At 
this shrine the kings used to perform some of the ceremonies 
for the prolongation of their life. Other ceremonies for 
this purpose were observed on another estate of the Civet 
Cat clan (the estate of HakaJ, w p hen the king returned from 
N&nkcre. On the hill of Baka stood a temple to the god of 

prcwTred, Am] the fojtoniiEe pt-price mho 
becomes king bis the cord decorated 
rtnd made into a I win { mufcngv) 
as demised alxnrr, This ii handed 
to the Kirn bugwe'a om, who ii oiie 
dif the ittosE imi^nrEanl cbie& in the 
count rv. Hath month, tl<r*rtly after 
the new moon appears* the Kiinbugwe 
has I0 bring the 1 twin p am] carry ii 
WTapjraS an IwLrltdotha to the king, 
who hold* it for a moment or two and 
then hand* ii back <i> ihr Kimbugwe, 
it n earned in stale Eo the Kimhugwe’i 
enclLn.uTtf, drums arc benlcti in I he 
procession, And |h.f twin is huaoLired 
a.t a kiflfi- When it is resumed to iU 
hou.-?* it u not put inside, but ii ptii«d 
by the door and guarded all night: 
next monrieg Kimbtagwe tome* and 
rubs butter on it and restores it to ill 
uiua.r place inside Lhc temple or huc/ r 


Along w-fEh Ehe nave]-siring h pre¬ 
served the placenta, which the Skgatid* 
regard ai a double or Iwbi of 

every person who it U*rn. Apparently 
the OAvel-tfring is viewed a* the thing 
Mi which the ghost of the placenta, 
which h the iseison'i double, attache* 
itself. The Haganda think ihat the 
placenta of a prince ki jwwrr [#ki]| 
Ebe offspring of royalty if it is neri treated 
with Iwooor. Hence king* always keep 
their placenta and hasx ii decanted ami 
tmtetl is a person. The Kambugwe, 
who has charge of It, is the second 
minlMeT in Uganda^ next Eo the prime 
minister wiEfs whom he 

E*kes his seat in all councils of sEaec, 
See Kcv. J T Kiwcoe, in AAmt* viL (Egoy), 
pp, ld| /f. i id. in JfimThi / tht 

A nfkrtficlrgiinl ESsai, (1^03) 

PP- J1, 7 6 * 
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that name, who was one of the first deities of the country. 
The priest was always a member of the Civet Cat dan. but 
the god was free to choose his inspired medium from any 
other clan. On the same estate there was a temple to 
Wanga, a deity who was imported from the Sesc Islands in 
Lake Victoria Nyanza. This Wanga once restored light to 
the world by lifting the sun and moon out of a pit into 
which they had fallen in the reign of King Juko, When 
any person appealed from the king's decision to the poison 
ordeal, it w r as the duty of the Civet Cat clan to supply the 
tnan who administered the potion. 

The The Elephant (JVjcza) clan has for its secondary totem 

FkptmiH the hippopotamus. They claim to be descended from 
Sesanga, who came to Uganda with Kintu as his hetds- 
Cermimv-n man and settled down at Scsanga in Husuju, For many 
ualon™"" ) ears the clan continued to supply the kings of Uganda 
kin*. with their chief herdsmen, and as herdsmen they had to 
perform certain rites at the coronation of a king- 1 he new* 
monarch cainc to inspect them and to be initiated by them 
into the business of a herdsman. They presented him with 
& flute on which King Kimera is said to have played 
when he herded the kinc. The new king played 
a few notes on the flute and gave it back to the herds¬ 
men. Next they handed the king a milk-pot and 
placed on his shoulders a calf-skin, such as herdsmen wear 
when they are tending the cattle. Thus attired the king 
had to herd cows for a time. Then the flute, the milk-pot, 
and the calf s skin were delivered back to the chief herdsman 
and put away in the hut where they were kept, not to be 
used again in the king's lifetime. The island of Bulungugi 
was one of the estates of the Elephant clan, it had to 
supply the king's table with a particular kind of fish called 
usonsi., which is much relished by the Baganda. It was also 
the duty of the Elephant clan to furnish the royai household 
with a particular kind of bark-cloth ; and after a kings 
death the chief herdsman had to drink the bowl of liquid 
butter in which the dead monarch’s jawbone had been placed. 
If the butter disagreed with him, he was put to death as an 
Impostor, who had wormed his way unlawfully into the 
Elephant clan. No true bom Elephant-man, they thought. 
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could suffer in his stomach for drinking the melted butter in 
which the king's jawbone had been steeped. The Elephant 
clan had also charge of two drums, one of which was beaten 
when the king went out to hunt. One of their chiefs always 
helped to decorate the king's navel-string, which, as we have 
seen, 1 was regularly preserved and treated with great ceremony. 

Another member of the clan had charge of the king’s war 
apron, a leopard’s skin beautifully dressed. 

The Lung-fiah {Mtvnba) clan is the largest of all theThr I.ujib- 
Baganda clans, and!, as we saw, J it is divided into two 
sections, which have different secondary totems. One 
section has for its secondary totem the small fish called 
tnttgttyd. The other section has for its secondary totem the 
katuba, a fish which lives in the swamps. But others say 
that the secondary totem of this section is the frog 
{kikerektn ); and that is why members of this section are 
called Frogs (Hakertkert). These two sections of the 
Lung-fish clan intermarry with each other, just as if they 
had not the same primary totem ; and they arc the only 
clan or the llagamla who are thus free to marry among 
themselves. The lung-fish is a favourite food of the 
Haganda, but no member of the Lung-fish clan may kilt 
or eat it“ Both sections of the dan trace their descent 
from one man, and each claims to be the more important of 
the two. But the Muguya branch has the clearest records 
of its forefathers. They say that they came to Uganda 
from a place called Bumogera to the north of the great 
lake. Their forefather was one Mubiru. All through 
their history they have been connected with canoes and 
fishing, and the reason why some of them quitted their old 
country and settled in Uganda in the reign of Kintu was a 
dispute about a canoe. They became the king's principal 
canoe-builders, and one of them was made chief over the 
royal canoes. The Frog branch of the Lung-fish dan trace TJw ffos- 
their*descent from a man Nankcrc, who was compared to a ' ^ man ‘ 
frog on account of the number of children he spawned and 
also because of his dirty habits. The only duty the Frogs 
had in respect of the king was to find a substitute for him 

1 Abort, p. ft. 1 . * Alia «, P- 474- 
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when he went through the ceremonies for the prolongation 
of his life. The Frog-man (Nankcre) was never allowed to 
attend the king's receptions or even to see his Majesty 
except when the king came to perform these important 
ceremonies. Yet every new king sent the Frog-man a 
leopard's skin for his use, as if the Frog-man were of the 
blood royal ; for leopard skin s are reserved for royalty. 
rhr Mania The Manis or Pangolin {Lugnvr) elan has for its 
ggf* secondary totem a fungus which grows on tree trunks 
Atit-cmBftr] {fiutiko wa maitre), The animal which they have for their 
primary totem Is perhaps more familiarly known as the 
spiny ant-eater. The clan is one or the oldest in the 
country. They say they were there when Kintti came to 
it Their forefather was Mukibe Sekiwunga, to whom 
Krntu gave the hill of Kapnka in Busiro. The clan has 
two temples with their priests and mediums; one ts a 
temple of Wanga, the other is a temple of Wamala. 
The chief steward of the Queen Sister {iM&uga) is 
Capture always taken from this dan. Further, a chief of the 
pri 5 ^™™t Spiny Ant-Eater clan had always to bring to a new 
coronation the curious fetish called Ntintotut 
which seems to have been a spirit of the wind captured at 
the cutting down of a special sort of tree {lusambyg) and 
imprisoned in a gourd A member of the Wind clan had 
always to be present at this capture of the spirit of the 
wind. The captive spirit in her gourd (for she was deemed 
feminine) was afterwards kept in a hut and held in high 
esteem ; but whenever the wind blew high, a drum was 
beaten in the hut to let the prisoner know that, roar as she 
might, she could not escape. She was thought to help the 
kind's wives to become mothers ; so on sunny days the 
gourd used to be brought out and set in the sun in the 
middle of the courtyard f and the king’s wives would come 
and sit round it, looking wistfully at the wonderful ^ourd 
and hoping to receive into their wombs its quickening 
virtue* But when the king died, the gourd was thrown 
away, and the spirit of the wind was caught afresh In a new 
gourd for the new king. 1 It was at this ceremony of 

1 tie*, J, -Naiicuba, lh e Fcmfe Fclkh of ihc King of 
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catching and imprisoning the wind that a chief of the Spiny 
Ant-Eater dan was bound to assist Further members of 
this clan take charge of two of the kings drums and 
a [so of his royal on which he stands or sits at state 
ceremonies It consists of four skins stitched together, the 
skin of a lion* the skin of a leopard* the skin or a hyaena, and 
the skin of an eagle. 

The Sheep (Etuiiga) dan has for its secondary totem The sti«p 
the lion {mpologoma)* The clan was in Uganda before cLm ‘ 
Kintu came to it They trace their descent from a man 
iMbalc who lived at Mhalc In Mawokoto, A chief of the 
Sheep dan was entrusted with one of the kings principal 
fetishes called Afiajwe, who had his priest, his inspired 
medium, and his place where human victims were sacrificed 
to him. The dan had also charge of the war-god Kihuka The 
and his templet The mortal remains of that great and ^ luUl 
powerful deity, consisting of his jawbone* his genital organs, 
and a piece of hts navel-string* are now preserved in the 
Ethnological Museum at Cambridge, 

The Buffalo {Mbogo) clan took for a second totem a The 
new cooking pot; hence they were never allowed to use 
a cooking }X>t to cook their food until some one else had 
used it once or twice. They say that their forefather was a 
man called Nabuguyu, who came to Uganda from Bunyoro in 
the early days of the kings but after the time of Kintu, This The 
dan has always had the honour of being the bearers of the 
kings of Uganda, Wherever the king went he was carried 
astride on the shoulders of men of the Buffalo clan* who 
relieved each other when they were tired of their royal burden* 
one bearer shooting the king from hEs shoulders to the shoulders 
of another man without allowing his Majesty's feet to touch 
the ground ; for the king never walks anywhere outside ’B f his 
Own enclosure. They went along at a great pace and covered 
long distances in a day when the king was un a journey. 

The bearers had a special hut m the royal enclosure so 
that they were always at hand when the king wanted 
them. The dan also supplied bearers for the king's 
mother and sister, because these two women were regarded 

1 Rev. J r Ro*co«t Kihuka, die W&r of the Rafanda, 11 ri9^7l 
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as queens and treated with the respect due to royalty* 1 
Moreover* the Buffalo clan had charge of the bark-cloths 
On which the king sal while he was being carried ; these 
they had to guard with great care lest they should be 
contaminated by the touch of people of other dans No man 
might put his hand on the shoulder of a Buffalo man even 
iri a friendly way, because that was the seat of the king. If 
any one thoughtlessly took such a liberty, the Buffalo man 
would promptly ask him* “ Are you a prince?" and would 
have him fined for his presumption. Further, the Buffalo clan 
provided the king with one of his principal wives, who bore 
the title of Nanzlgu, She always had her own little 
enclosure inside the royal one and was quite separate from 
the other wives. The king used to appoint a page to supply 
her with torches for her house. On their Muguya estate the 
dan had charge of a temple of Musoke, to which the king 
always sent offerings arid received in return oracles from 
the god. In another of their estates there is a river where, 
oddly enough, the ghost of a leopard had his abode. Near 
the river was a temple, with its priest ; and the ghost 
revealed its will by the mouth of an inspired mam 

The Monkey (jVfeV/nr) clan had for its .secondary totem 
the entrails of animals {byeudoy They trace their origin to 
a man named Bwoya* who came to Uganda with Ktntu. 
To the Monkey dan belongs the high office of Mugema, or 
earl of Busing who has the title of the King's Father and 
whose person is inviolable ; any one who laid his hands 
familiarly on the earl might in the old days be put to 
death. At tlie coronation it is the Mugema who places 
the crown on the king's head, makes him sw r ear to be loyal 
to the people, and charges the people to be loyal to the 
king^ His chief duty, however, is to act as prime minister 
(Kati&ire) to the dead kings. lie has charge of all the 
royal tombs. Wherever a king is buried, the hill on 
which his temple stands becomes part of the domain 
oJ the Mugetna or earl of Busiro. Indeed his earldom 
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took its name from the tombs ; for Busiru means the 
place of the masiro or graves. It was the earl's duty to 
see that the bodies of the kings were properly embalmed, 
that their jawbones were extracted, and that a temple was 
prepared for the reception of the jawbone and the navel- 
string- Another of his duties was to supply each wife 
of the king at a certain stage of her pregnancy with, a 
girl who always remained with her till the child was 
bom. Some rules of etiquette were strictly observed by Euqur^ 
the Mugcma. It was not thought proper for him to visit ^ ^ 
other chiefs or to eat in their houses. He might not.enter 
the king’s house or the houses of the king’s wives. If he 
wished to talk to the king, he had to do so sitting outside 
the house by the door, while his Majesty answered from 
within. When a prince was asked who was his father, it Hi? tins ^ 
was customary for him to answer M I be Mugcma. but never i L[Jtt1V ! 

“ The King" Moreover, if any of the king's wives 
found to be unfaithful and were about to be put to death by 
the king's command, it was enough for them to say that 
they were with child by the Mugema Uu fjn Mugeifta) to be 
allowed to Jive ; indeed all the king's wives in their pregnancy 
made use of this expression* Vet the Mugema had charge 
of the place of execution where the paramours oi princesses* 
wives who had been false to the king* and men who had 
married near relations were put to death. 

The Antelope {Mpe aw) clan has for its secondary totem 
a large grey rat (kayost). Their forefather was Kaimye- cfcm# 
butenga, who came to Uganda with Kintu and was 
afterwards raised to high office by King Cwa with the 
title of Kibarc. Kvcr since then the Kibarc, a member oi 
the Antelope clan, has acted as viceroy during die hftigs 
absence from the capital He has also charge of the kings 
state crown, which is adorned with a pair of ante lope horns* 

The clan helps to make the rug on which the king sits on 
solemn occasions. 

The Seed clan takes its name from a small seedT^^i 
(jkatimntma) which of old was worn as a bead in Uganda.“ 

The dan has for its secondary 1 ' totem beads of all kinds. 

They explain the origin of their totem by saj ing that once 
a girl snatched some seeds from another girl, her play mate, 
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rind swallowed them, I o recover the stolen property the 
parents of the injured damsel resorted to the summary 
process of killing the little culprit* opening her stomach, and 
extracting the seeds Since then the family of the directed 
girl have foresworn the use of beads. That is why seeds 
and beads are their totem- They trace their descent from 
a man named Kyadondo, a son of Kintu. first king of 
Uganda* They furnish the bearers to carry the deities from 
place to place or to war. Representatives of the clan must 
assist at the building of any new temple to a god ; and 
when the king has a new house built in the royal enclosure, 
the chief Segaluma, who is a member of the Sued cian T has 
to carry the fetishes into the house to bless it before the 
king or any of his wives may use it. For a few months 
after a king has come to the throne, this chief has to attend 
him constantly with a number of fetishes For the purpose of 
dispelling any harm which his enemies may try to do him 
by magic. For the same reason the chief sleeps at the 
king's door and presents his Majesty in the morning with a 
bowl of w f ater with which the king washes his face and 
hands to remove, not the dirt, but anything uncanny which 
may have settled on him during the hours of slumber. The 
ablutions of savages have often no other motive. Cleanliness 
may be, according to the proverb, next to godliness in point 
of valuej it is almost certainly later than godliness in the 
order of evolution. Men were pious and dirty long before 
they were impious and clean.® 

The Bird {Nymyt) clan has to respect all birds ; members 
of the clan may not cat any. Yet with this comprehensive 
taboo they have taken as their special totem a particular 
kind of bird called uyangi and for their secondary- totem 
another bird called kunguvu, which is a brown bird with 
long tail feathers. They claim descent from a man named 
Njuwe* who was in Uganda before Kintu came to it. They 
have charge of a fetish called Buganda, one of the most 
potent and dreaded of all the fetishes. Anybody who went 

1 On water mm A means srf wanting kv, |i 8S6) pp. 77 W- * h (Joldrieher, 
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near the door of a hut where the futteh stood was put to 
Heath, The sacred fire, which burned perpetually at the J^r- 
entrance to the royal enclosure and was only extinguished f,r-.. 
at the king’s death, used to be guarded by a chief named 
Musotoaa, a member of the Bird dan . 1 The clan had also 
the charge of a certain royal drum, which was beaten at (1 ^ m 
intervals by day and by night to tell the people by its 
booming sound that the king was still alive. T hey aEso 
supplied every king with a wife and a head cook. 

The Rat (Mush) dan has for its secondary totem 
small rat (atuyose). Both these species of rats arc 
herbivorous and edible to other people, though not to 
members of the clan. The forefather of the dan was a man 
ftliigo who came to Uganda with Kintu. King Mawanda 
appointed the clan to the offices of guardians of the royal 

privies and spies upon the army. 

The Yam (Kobe) dan has for its secondary totem another 
kind of yam which they call kama. They say that their 
forefather Sedumi came into Uganda with the conqueror 
Kintu. To explain the origin of their totems they tell how 
their ancestor Sedumi, who came in with the conqueror, 
stole some yams and being detected was so ashamed that 
he hanged himself. Since then his descendants have 
abstained from eating yams. The dan had charge a^ e 
bow and arrows with which the human scapegoat (y cnstftj 
used to be shot for a new king at his accession to the 
throne. Further, it was the duty of the dan to make 
kind of white bark-cloth for the king* ,4 s P e ^ ai Atf 
anklets which the new king wore when he ceased mourning 
for his predecessor. They were made of a particular kind 
of wood from a tree which grew on one o t c c* * 
clan. These anklets were worn only one day arid then l 
by one of the king’s wives who belonged to ^ Yam elan. 
Moreover, the clan had charge of the spec >al hoe which^ 
used to dig the shallow sort of grave under the trestle upon 
which the body of the king was laid for interment Am 
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when the king's jaw-bone was removed, members of the 
dan had to put it into an ant hill* till the ants had gnawed 
away alt the flesh from the bone. Further, a large royal 
shield called Jk/nttflMya and a royal flute called kang^ were 
itrrkiny;i committed to the keeping of the Yam clan. It was they 
who made the kings bedstead p and they helped to adorn his 
navel-string which, as we have seen , 1 was always religiously 
preserved. On their estate in Huziwa they had a shrine 
where the navel-strings of Kayonge and Male were kept. 
The chief who had charge jof this shrine bore the title of 
Male, and he herded some sacred buffaloes of the king. On 
two of their estates the Yam dan had also temples of the 
two national gods Wanema and Nairtda ; and on another of 
them all the paddles for the temple or the great national 
god Mukasa were kept- On yet another of their estates 
they had a clan deity named Kabala. 

The Bean (JLfpindi) elan has for its secondary totem a 
wild bean {i'tintfiru). They trace their descent from a man 
named Wakaibu* whom they say Kintu found in Busiro 
when he came to Uganda. To explain the origan of their 
totem they say that once when a member of the dan was 
fleeing before his enemies his foot caught in a bean creeper, 
so that he fell to the ground and was speared to death by 
his foes before he could get up. His flowing blood formed 
the river NakTza. From that day the bean has been the 
totem of the dan ; no member of the clan will eat or even 
cultivate beans. One of them is said to have once partaken 
of the forbidden food and to have died on the spot. From 
early times the clanspcople have been among the makers of 
bark-doth for the king ; one of their ancestors is said to 
have learned the art iti finnyora. But their chief service for 1 
the king was to take care of four of his large canoes and to 
VbV^rptrf man them with crews. They worship the spirit of the river 
Naki'm* which* as we have seen* is supposed to have been 
formed by the blood of their ancestor. The head of the 
clan is the priest There is no temple* but at the ford there 
are two great piles of sticks and grass* one on either bank. 
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At these heaps members of the clan offer goats, beer, bark- 
elolh and fowls, and kneeling down before the heap they 
pray the spirit of the river to help them. The priest takes 
charge of the offerings. If they are live animals, he guards 
them for the deity ; if the)- are food or beer, he eats or 
drinks them himself. When people fond the river, they 
throw a handful of grass or a few sticks on one of the heaps 
before they plunge into the current; and when they emerge 
dripping from it on the further bank, they cast a few more 
sticks or blades or grass on the .other heap as a thank-offering 
for a safe crossing. But if the' river is in flood, the priest 
will let no member of the clan adventure himself into the 
angry swirling torrent under pain of death. 

The Bushbuck (N&ifii) dan has for its secondary totem n-^ ^ 
a kind of grass on which bush bucks love to,-,,, 

browse. This dan claims to be related to the kings of 
Uganda; for they say that they are descended from a woman 
\V an ana, who was wife to Wunyi, king of Itunyoro. and th.u 
when Kallmcra prince of Uganda was visiting his uncle 
Wunyi at the court of Bunyoro he had an intrigue with his 
uncle’s wife, and that she bore him a son Kim era, who after* 
wards sat on the throne oT Uganda. V et, though the) 
plumed themselves on their kinship with the royal house, no 
member, at least no male member, of the Bushbuck clan 
might enter the royal presence, because King Kimera is 
said to have been killed while he was hunting bushbuc ’■ 

Both tlie animal and the clan arc tabooed to the kings of 


Uganda. Nevertheless when the king sent out his catch- *>t 

poles into the roads to seize all and sundry for the purpose 
of sacrificing them to the gods, any person who could prove 
that he or she was a member of the Bushhuck clan was at 
once released, while the rest were dragged away 10 be 
massacred. 1 Women of the Bushbuck clan might become 
wives of the king, but if one of them gave birth to a male 
child, he was strangled at birth. Hence women of the 
Bushbuck elan who were promoted to the royal harem 
claimed to belong to the Monkey (Mima) elan. On the 
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hill Masikc the clan had a temple of the lion-god Yaiga i 
he is said to have been an ancestor of the dan and to have 
turned into a lion at his dcath- 

The Pag CJ/^wn) dan has for its second totem the iron 
bdl which hunters fasten round the loins of their chief dog 
when they arc hunting- They trace their pedigree hack to 
a man Lusunde, who lived on their Kigwa estate in Busuju, 
On their Lusundu estate they had a temple to the national 
deity Musi.si; the priesthood of the god was always held by 
the chief of the estate. Members of the Dog dan have 
charge of the tombs of the Queens. When the Queens are 
growing old and feeble, they go to a hill named Lusaka, 
where they say Queen Wanyana sat at her first coming to 
Uganda, From a tree in the garden where her tomb stands 
bark-doth has always been made for the king* It is the duty 
of the Dog clan to make and put the fetish into the king’s 
chief mujaguso drum. After the king has gone through the 
ceremonies for the prolongation of his life* a member nf the 
Dog dan takes charge of the dowager Queen, 

The jackal {Kibe) clan has for its secondary totem a 
horned puff-adder {mpiri). They say their forefather was 
a man named Midge, who crossed over in his canoe to 
Uganda from the island of Nyende in the reign of Kimera. 
The dan had three temples on their estates, all dedicated to 
the great national god Mukasa. The priests of all three 
temples were members of the jackal clan, but the inspired 
mediums of the god might be drawn at his pleasure from 
any clan. The only work the jackal clan did for the king 
was to keep in repair the canoe in which their father is said 
to have paddled to Uganda. It was one of the royal 
canoes and with its crew r was ahvays kept in readiness to 
put cCT at the king's command. 

The Hippopotamus (Nvttbu) clan has for its secondary 
totem the tortoise (» t/jif/u% They claim to be descended 
from Kaita, a son of Kintu, To explain the origin of their 
totems they tell a strange tale. They say that when Kaita 
was bom his mother brought forth a tortoise instead of the 
afterbirth, and that this tortoise afterwards turned into a 
hippopotamus, so that the danspeopSc are related to both 
their tolermc animals^ the tortoise and the hippopotamus. 
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All the estates of the Hippopotamus clan lie on or near the 
lake. They had to keep several large canoes always ready 
for the king's service, each with its crew to man it They 

had to help to find drummers to beat the signal drum in .."" . ' 

the royal enclosure, whose deep notes rose above the 1mm of 
day and broke the stillness or night at regular intervals, 
proclaiming to his people that the king or Uganda was in 
life. Members of the eian made shields for the king 
and his retainers, and also bracelets and anklets for 
his wives. The Hippopotamus elan worshipped all the 
gods of the lake, to wit Mukasa, Musis!, and Wancma. 

They cared for the temple of Nangera, son of Musisi, in the 
island of Mbazi. To this deity they ascribed all their 
prosperity and good fortune, and to his temple in the island 
the chiefs of the clan repaired to make him thank-offerings 
for his favours. 

The Cepkahpbis Antelope {Ntoiag&tya) dan has 
Its secondary totem a fungus imalere) which grows on the Amdope 
trunks or trees. Their forefather was named Bambaga, =*“- 
who is said to have attended Ksntu when, he first came 
to Uganda. The dan were hunters and had the charge 
of the king’s dog named Mukoza. They tied a sacred bell 
called Sirikvainngamba round the dog’s loins when they 
hunted with it, believing that the bell not only told them 
where the dog was, but also enabled the animal to put up 
the game and drive them into the net. 1 hey hunted ail 
wild animals from the buffalo down to the smallest kind of 
edible rat, and they had to bring the king from time to 
time a portion of their bag. On their estate of Buga]a 
the Cephalophus Antelope clan had a shrine where the kings 
fetish Lugula was kept. This fetish was a large gourd, ant 
thechierof the estate, who always takes the title of Bamfcaga, 
had charge of it Every new moon, on the fifth day after the 
crescent appeared in the sky, the fetish Lugala was carried in 
state to the capital and handed to the king, who took it for 
a few moments and then returned it to the keeper. 1 his 
gourd had an iron crown, consisting of three heart-shaped 
hoes fastened to a ring by a prong. The crown was called 
Kelamast and was always carried to battle and placed with 
other fetishes in a hut near the hut of the general in command. 
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Further, m the Comba district the O'phalophns Antelope 
clan had charge of a sacred drum named Na&atigHsi t which 
had a fetish inside it This drum was brought to court and 
beaten when the king had been mourning and wished to 
cease. At the sound of the drum the whole country knew 
that the court had gone out of mourning and that they must 
hasten to do the same. So they shaved their heads and 
laid aside all tokens of sorrow. Any person who delayed to 
do so was captured and put to death. The shrine where 
the drum was. kept served as a sanctuary' for man and 
beast If a slave or a man condemned to death escaped to 
it, he was safe and free ; he was the slave of the drum and 
might not be carried off. Should any animal p cow, goat, 
or sheep, stray thither, it might not be taken away or killed, 
and it was free to roam as it pleased in future ; for it had 
become the property of the drum and was a sacred animal 
The Reed buck (AyirSfl) clan has for its secondary totem 
a kind of antelope ( njifguh* . This clan has always lived 
in the great wood called the Mabira forest, Their forefather 
Lutimba was there when Kintu came to the country. From 
the earliest times they have been hunters of elephants, and 
when the monarchy was established they became hunters 
to the kings and paid them tribute in ivory from the 
elephants they killed. They also supply some workmen 
to build the houses in the royal enclosure. They had the 
care of the gods of the chase in the wild woodland country 
where they dwelt. The chief god to whom they appealed 
for help in hunting was Mpa-amasc, but they also worshipped 
Mbiru, Naha I a nga (who is also called Dungu), Nabambu,and 
Nycnga. The night before they went out to hunt they 
placed their spears in the temple of one of the gods and 
offend beer and a goat to secure the blessing of the deity. 
And in the chase they wore a fetish called singa on the 
upper right arm, believing that the fetish Sent certainty to 
their aim and strength to their arm, and that it entangled 
the prey so that it could not escape. When they killed an 
elephant they drew out the nerve from the tusk and buried 
it in a sequestered spot, marking the place lest any one 
should unwittingly step over it For they thought that the 
ghost of the elephant was in the nerve of his trunk, and 
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that if imy man stepped over it he would die. Immediately c;™i»njr 
after the coronation of a new king the Reed buck dan brought r , 
him a tusk of ivory, winch lie had to jump over in order to t»«i & 
cause the elephants to multiply in the land. cU ***”“"* 

The Tailless Cow (Eiifc tialina mukiro) clan is usually 
called the Ragabo clan. It has for its secondary totem the 
crested crane. They cannot say why they have a tailless 
cow for their chief totem,, but they tel! a story to explain 
their secondary totem, the crested crane. They say thatcxpaidw 
a girl of the clan had been newly married and was returning 
home with some companions. Being kft alone in the road inio ■ 
for a short time she began to eat some small fruits which the 
natives call tituntunu* On their return her companions found 
the bride munching the fruit and jeered at her. At this she 
was so ashamed and angry that she fled from them to a 
flock of crested cranes and was never seen again. Her 
companions averred that no sooner had she reached the 
dock oF birds than she turned into a crested crane herself; 
and from that time the clan took the crested crane for their 
secondary totem. They trace their descent from a man 
named Kitoogolc who came from Btinyoro, Their business iivmiiinr; 
has always been that of smiths, and the art or smelting and * milh3L 
working iron has been handed down among them from 
father to son for generations. They smelt the iron from 
the ore and work it up as they require it They arc 
smiths to the king and pay tribute to him in hoes. Their 
chief deity was Wangi. His temple stood on the hill 
Mulema, and on the same estate of the dan was another 
temple to the god Liverekera. Each god had his inspired riupi'rtii 
medium or prophet but a single priest attended to both r,ruI ' 
temples. When one of the prophets died, the dan met in 
solemn conclave to discover whom of their number the deity 
would choose to be the vehicle of divine inspiration, and the 
chosen vessel at once gave the usual symptoms of inspiration. 

This was the only occasion on which the Tailless Cow clan met 
for any religious observance. At other times members of the 
clan repaired singly to one or other of the temples to enquire 
of the god or to make him offerings for favours received. 

The Crow {Namu ftg&nd} clan has for its secondary Thr Cn» 
totem the hearts of animals. The clan is commonly called da1 ’' 
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Bandy ala ; its chief estates arc in the Budu district They 
claim to be the descendants of a man Kidiba, a son of 
Kintu ; and they explain their totem the crow by saying 
that their forefather Kidiba cultivated land near a tail tree 
on the branches of which crows used to build their nests, so 
the people near it were called the people of the crows. 
The Crmy clan is one of tltose which may not give birth 
to a prince; so to evade this disqualification they bestowed 
their daughters on men of the Otter clan, who presented 
them to the king as members of the Otter elan ; hence the 
Crow dan claims to be related to the royal family. 

Warship The Crow clan had a god fjidktre) called Kagera* 
k'l^iu by His temple was at Kasaka in Budu, and his chief business 
the Crow was to bestow offspring on women; but he also helped 
members of the clan in all kinds of sickness. Any woman 
of the clan who did not hai'C children as soon a s she wished, 
went to the temple, taking with her a present ol a gourd 
of beer, a bark-cloth, a cowry sheik and a seed of the 
wild banana* The priest consulted the god for her, and 
having obtained the necessary instructions gave the woman 
an amulet to wear, some herbs mixed with water to drink, a 
cowry shell, and a seed of the wild banana, also a girdle 
made of a creeper to put on. With these things she went 
back to her husband and soon found herself with chi!d + 
When the infant was born, the mother returned to the 
ECiiia- temple and made a thank-offering to the god. Sometimes 
god Kagera and his divine partner Kasinya were 
pdrforaiftf invoked by the Crow dan to give them rain. In a season 
ctow don. of drought the people would go to the temple with an 
offering of food and beer, and some of the withered Fruits of 
the earth to shew to the god* The priest told the god what 
had been brought to him* shewed the withered fruits, and 
asked for rain for the people. The deity answered by the 
mouth of a woman named Kaisa, When the showers 
began to fall, the people beat their drums in honour of the 
god W'ho had granted their prayer. Once a year the clan 
held a great festival at the temple, dancing and feasting for 
four days, the drums beating the whole time and fires 
burning brightly all night long. 1 

1 From ib$ Her. j, Sswur’j manuscripts. 
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1 he Mushroom {Buti&o) elan took for their secondary The 
totem the snail {rtsonko) and small ivory disci (manga), jjjjjf 1 ™ 1 ” 
They say that their forefather waa Manyagalya, who came to 
Uganda with Kintu ; but it was his son Wagaba who formed 
the clan and forbade them to eat mushroom s 3 because when 
he had buried his father Manyagalya he found mushrooms 
growing on the grave next morning. Manyagaiya is said 
to have brought the first plantains into Uganda, also the 
kind of fig-tree from which bark-cloth is made. Members itirk-dmli 
of the clan have been makers of bark-cloth ever since, 
was Manyagalya, too, who brought the seeds for their bottle- 
gourds, and presented the king with the first gourd. On 
their estate of liukcrcre in Ivyagwe stood the temple of 
Ncnde p the second god of war* The care of this deity was 
the most important duty the clan had to perform. The 
priest of the god was a member of the clan. They had also 
charge t>r a certain royal drum and a royal stool, both of 
which were made in the Wagaba garden of the elan. 
Moreover they were gate-keepers to the king and made ‘Vh* 
all the reed gates for the royal enclosure. When they had 
made the new gate for the royal enclosure after the accession 
of a king, they took toll of the cattle and tribute that entered 
the gate for the first time. They had also to supply the 
Queen Sister (L/jh^ t i) r the prime minister* and the second 
minister {Kimfrtigwt) with gate-keepers. Moreover, the Tbe knag's 
Mushroom clan had charge of the king's gourd tmtmmma, ^ klnB ‘ 
from which his forefather first drank. Every new moon 
ihis drinking-cup was brought to the king* who took it into 
his hands and then passed it back to the keeper. One of 
the king p s wives, called Najuko, is always taken from the 
Mushroom clan. When a king on his accession occupy 
his new enclosure* this wife must dig the first sod in it for 
making the gardens. 

The Heart {Mntima} clan has for its secondary totem The H«ut 
the lungs (mavgw/) of animals* Though they may eat the 4 *" 1 - 
flesh of any animal* they arc strictly forbidden to touch the 
heart and lungs. They have kept exclusively to the south 
of Uganda ; all their estates are in the Budu district* 

Their forefather is said to have been a man Namugers* 
who lived and died on an island near Scse. Hts sons 
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came to Uganda and accepted service under King Wunyi, 
n. L- 1 . wfco gave them their Hudu estates. The clan is noted 

Krr,vi*rs. f or jt s skill in weaving fine baskets. They had to bring 
a tribute of fish caught in the river MujUzi to the king 
every six months. On the hills Hale and Lwatnunyeni 
the clan has two small temples to the national god Mukasa 
with priests and mediums 

WtnWpof The Heart clan had also charge of a temple where the 
f'tte ,h ” python was worshipped under the titles of Sehyanga and 
Hcari cbji Magobwe, which were a^o names or men. 1 i he temple 
stood in a forest on the bank of the Mujuzi River. I he 
estate is called Bulonge ; it forms part of Budu, a district in 
the south of Uganda; bordering on the western shore of the 
Victoria Nyanza. The temple was a large conical hut built 
of poles and thatched with grass. On the floor was spread 
a layer of sweet-smelling grass, and upon it was the sacred 
place of the python, a log and a stool covered with bark-cloth- 
A round hole in the side of the hut allowed the serpent 
to crawl out and in. The guardian of the python was a 
The fexH- woman called Nazimbc, who might never marry. She 
,hf daily fed the serpent with milk out of a large wooden bowl 
the reptile lying with its head over the stool and drinking 
with rnitk, The milk was drawn from certain sacred cows, 

which were kept for the sole use of the python, White clay 
was mixed with the milk which the serpent drank t and the 
creature was also given fowls and small goats. 

The Within the hut, opposite the serpent’s place, stood a bed- 

stead, on which the python's inspired medium {Mamivta) 
atJ d his assistant stept. It was the medium’s duty to bring 
i.i/ 1 "t.Y" .. i m jlk from the sacred cows for the python, and from 
time to time he took fowls or goats and tied them on the 
bank of the river, and the python went down and devoured 
them. These offerings were made whenever the medium 
wished to go afishing, because the python was believed to 
have power over the river and all the fish in it. After a 
good catch the medium would call all the people of the 
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estate together to partake of a sacred meal of the fish 
caught ; he prepared the fish and they provided the cooked 
vegetables and beer. From time to time the medium went 
over to the Island or Sese to get cows from the god Mukasa 
with which to provide milk for the python. The reason 
why he applied to Mukasa was that the god's wife was a 
female python named N&lwanga, sister of the male python 
Selwanga ; hence according to the custom of the country 
Mukasa was bound to make presents to his wife's brother 
from time to time* The cows always came decorated with 
creepers about their bodies to shew that they were sacred* 

They were kept close by the temple and milked daily lor 
the python. 

The chief business of the python was to bestow offspring { 
on people. Newly married men and husbands of barren wives Lilian 
resorted to the temple for the purpose of obtaining children 
with the help and blessing of the serpenL Other requests chiMr^n.* 
were also brought to him, but he was called above all the 
Giver of Children* The king himself used to send the chief 
of the district (PalmJ to the python to ask his blessings 
that he might have offspring. 

The time Tor the worship of the python was at the 
ncw r moon. For several days before the moon appeared jU U51? nr* 
the people made preparations, because no work might be 
done on the estate for seven days. As soon as the crescent 
was seen, the drums beat and the people gathered for the 
worship, bringing their offerings for the god, which were 
chiefly beer, cowry shells* and a few* goats and fowls. The 
hereditary priest, who was always chief of the estate, came 
with a following of lesser chiefs Having received the 
offerings from the people and informed the python of Jhe 
requests which were made to him, the priest dressed the 
medium in the sacred garb that he might be ready for the 
python to take possession of him. This garb consisted of^ 
two bark-cloths thrown over the shoulders, two white goat- r^;!^ 
skins worn as aprons, a leopard skin wrapt round the 1 

chest* and a crown of goatskin, decked with beads and ubUueu, 
wild banana seeds, on the head, thus attired, and holding 
two fly whisks in his hand, the medium received from the 
priest a cup of beer and some of the milk misted with w lute 
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clay from the python's bowl. These he quaffed, and then, 
the spirit of the python coming upon him, he fell on his 
face and wriggled like a serpent on his belly, uttering 
strange sounds and speaking in an unknown tongue. When 
the fit of inspiration was over* and the medium* exhausted 
by the strain, had fallen into a deep sleep* an interpreter 
explained the inspired but mysterious utterances to the 
fortunate persons whoso prayers had been granted. He 
told them what human means it was necessary to adopt in 
order to ensure the divine ^.blessing, what medical treatment 
the wife must undergo, and so forth. When the children 
promised by the python were born* the happy parents had to 
bring an offering of a goat or fowls to the temple* and if they 
failed to do so, their little ones were stricken with disease. 
The The preceding account of the totemic system of the 

AviEr^i Baganda, which we ow c to the prolonged and accurate 
ofih. researches of the Rev. John Roscoe* suggests several ob- 
i«fn7ep starvations, in the first place there appears to be little in 
«Jf la w i the system that can be described as primitive or that 
pmnifci**- throw’s light on the origin of totemism. The Baganda are 
a people who have made very considerable advances in 
culture, and though they retain the division into totemie 
clans for the regulation of marriage, and continue to respect 
their totemic animals and plants, they seem for the most 
part to have passed beyond the savage superstitions which 
probably lie at the root of totem ism. In general they 
either cannot account at all for their totems or they account 
for them by jejune stories, the worthless product of a late 
and shallow' rationalism. The fundamental notion of a 
physical kinship between a man and his totem seems to 
have almost disappeared. Vet in a few cases it survives. 
Thus the dan which has for its totems the hippopotamus 
and the tortoise tells how their ancestress gave birth to a 
tortoise, which afterwards turned into a hippopotamus, so 
that members of the clan are akin to both their totem 
animals. 1 This story' smacks of true totemism. Again, the 
tradition of the Tailless Cow clan* that they took the crested 
crane for their secondary totem because a girl of the clan 
had been turned into a bird of that sort, 2 also reflects the old 
1 ^ P- * Se* above, P . 497. 
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totemic sense of the closeness between man and beast and 
the easy transition from one to the other. Slighter traces 
of the same train of thought may be detected in the story 
of the Mushroom dati. that they respect mushrooms because 
mushrooms grew on their founder’s grave ; 1 * 3 * and again in the 
tradition of the Frog branch of the Lung-fish clan, that their 
human ancestor resembled in certain respects a frog.’ With 
these hints of genuine totemism before us we may guess 
that many more totem ic clans of the Hagan da formerly 
explained the origin of their totems by similar legends of a 
physical affinity between their Human ancestors and their 
totemic animals or plants. 

Another feature in the totemism of the Baganda which uf 

bespeaks its high development or rather decay is the almost nrnsmnmES 
total absence from it of magical ceremonies for the^ 
multiplication or control of the totems. 1 he only clear Cir 
and indubitable exception is the ceremony performed by 
Grasshopper women for the multiplication of their edible 
totem the grasshopper 5 As the Baganda clans are regularly 
forbidden to injure or eat their totems, it would seem that 
this ceremony can only be performed by Grasshopper 
women for the benefit of other people, who eat grasshoppers 
and regard them as a dainty. Thus the rite observed by 
women or the Grasshopper dan for the multiplication of 
grasshoppers is strictly analogous to the f a/ ichiuma or magical 
rites observed by totem clans in Central Australia for the 
m ill ti pi ieation of their lotem s. But th is is the on ly case of such 
a magical rite performed by a totemic clan for the increase 
or control of the totem which Mr* Roscoe was able to 
discover among the Baganda, though he made searching 
enquiries on the subject However, a hint of the. same thing 
occurs in the rule that a member of the W ind clan must 
assist at the capture of the spirit of the wind- 1 VVe have 
also seen that the King of Uganda performed a magical 
ceremony for the multiplication of elephants with the 
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assistance of elephant-hunters ; ] but as these elephant- 
hunters belonged to the Reed buck, not to the Elephant, 
clan, the ceremony is not strictly analogous to the Central 
Australian ceremonies of intkhturns. 

Another observation suggested by Mr* Roscoe's account 
of Baganda totem ism is that the system appears to have 
had extremely small influence on the religion of the people. 
There is Kittle or no evidence that in Uganda, as in Samoa/ 
the old totemic superstitions were developing into a regular 
worship of the totemic ani/nals and plants. Each totemic 
clan seems, indeed, to practise certain religious observances 
of its own ; but, apart from the custom of not killing or 
injuring the totem, these observances have little or no 
reference to the totemic animals or plants. For the most 
part they are concerned cither with the great national deities 
or with the once human but now deified ancestor of the 
clan. Even when ive do find a totemic dan worshipping all 
animal with truly religious rites, that animal is not their 
totem. It is the Heart dan, not a Python dan, which 
worships the python. Thus the totem ism of the Baganda 
should serve as a warning against the supposition that 
totem ism almost necessarily develops* first, into a worship 
of sacred animals and plants, and afterwards into a worship 
of anthropomorphic deities with sacred animals and plants 
for their attributes. At the same time we are bound to 
remember that the system of the Baganda lias all the 
appearance of being highly developed, and that it may have 
passed through one or more stages of this development before 
it came within the ken of European observers. It is possible 
that the ancestors to whom the clans trace their origin were 
once deemed to be animals or plants of the totemic species ; 
or to be more exact, it may have been imagined that the 
ancestors were beings who partook both of the nature of 
men and of the nature of animals or plants* so that to the 
vague thought of those primitive philosophers it was im¬ 
possible to draw a sharp distinction between the two. Such 
semi-hum an creatures, hovering on the line between man and 
beast or between man and plant* were according to Central 
Australian traditions the forefathers of the totemic clans. 

1 See tlwft, p. 497- s See above, ppu 151 
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One more observation suggested by tine foregoing notice Some 
of the Baganda clans is that some of the dans seem almost °^ ndA 
to have developed into hereditary professional caster Thus , | im 
the members of one dan are etephant-hunters ; the members 
of a second are smiths ; the members of a third arc makers 
of bark-cloth ; and the member* of a fourth arc noted for hordin' 
their skill in basket-weaving. And this incipient tendency 
towards an industrial system based on a division of labour c,-iste* 
between families has apparently been fostered by the kings, 
who have assigned to most, if not all, of the dans certain 
special duties or functions to be performed by them for the 
royal family. Hence in Uganda, ay probably in many other 
barbarous nations, the existence of an absolute monarchy 
has been favourable to the growth of the mechanical arts by 
creating a demand for many different kinds of skilled labour 
and by holding out ample rewards for proficiency in them, 

A very singular feature of the Baganda dans is that in 
spite of the custom of exogamy, which necessitates a constant 
inflow of fresh female blood from outside into the dan, each Jw 
clan nevertheless preserves a distinct physical type of its |tj RMW u-i 
own, which is so clearly marked that an experienced observer 11 

can commonly tell a man's clan at sight without needing 
ask him which he belongs to 1 Thus, for example, members 
of the Grasshopper clan are distinguished by high pointed 
heads ; members of the Lung-fish clan may be recognised by ^ jntprt 
their broad noses ; and members of the Oribi Antelope clan 
are conspicuous for the refined east of their features, particu- 
larly their thin shapely noses and less protuberant lips. 

The royal family is likewise distinguished from others by 
the finer type of its features, which are thought to resemble 
those of the Bahima; yet the tyi*? differs from that of the 
Oribi Antelope clan. Exact measurements confirm and 
accentuate these corporeal distinctions, which cannot l>e 
ascribed to any artificial manipulations or mutilations of the 
body, since no such manipulations or mutilations are 
practised by the Baganda, Vet when a woman bearing all 
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tire characteristic features of her dan is given in marriage 
to a man of another clan and has children by him* these 
children reproduce the physical type* not oT their mother, 
but of their father ; they resemble him, not her ; the mother's 
bodily characteristics are, so to say, obliterated in her off- 
Spring* Why this should be so, why among the Baganda 
children should regularly be like their fathers and not like 
their mothers, is a question on which that branch of 
biological science which investigates the propagation oT the 
species may yet throw light. r If the popular opinion, shared 
by experienced breeders, that impressions made on mothers 
during their pregnancy arc often permanently tmprinted on 
their offspring, should prove to be correct, vve could easily 
understand why women, taken in childhood from their 
mothers' families and brought up, as Lhey usually are among 
the Baganda, in the families of their future husbands, should 
bear children who reproduce the physical type of the persons 
whom their mothers have had constantly before their eyes 
during the critical seasons of conception and pregnancy* 
And on the same principle we might perhaps expect to find 
conversely, that wherever it is the custom for husbands to 
take up their abode permanently in their wives' families, the 
children would tend to resemble their mothers rather than 
their fathers, since In that case the women during pregnancy 
would be surrounded by persons of their own physical type* 
not by persons of the physical type or their husbands. Yet 
tills tendency would probably' be far less decided than the 
other; since cm the hypothesis in question the physical type 
ol the father must always count for much, and the impression 
which it makes on the wife and mother, though it might be 
weakened, could hardly be wholly effaced by the impression 
made on her by persons of a different type. If there is any 
truth in these speculations, it may be anticipated that where- 
ever a wife lives with her husband^ family, the children will 
strongly resemble their father ; and that wherever a husband 
lives with his wrfc + s family, the children will tend,, though in 
a far less degree, to resemble their mother. But to the 
question thus raised by the physical diversity of the Bag and a 
clans w c shall have occasion to recur in the sequel. 

Like the tribes of Central and Northern Australia the 
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Hagan da believe that women may be impregnated without relief 
commerce with the other sex; but unlike the Australian 
aborigines they hold that such impregnation is exceptional, itau 
not universal* 3 When a wife is found to be pregnant in n £ v 
circumstances which exclude the possibility that the child 
inight have been begotten by her husband, she will some- thi^rrour&r. 
times plead that she got it through the flower of the banana ™£ [|sl| 
Tailing on her back or shoulders, white she was at work , unman 
in her garden. This account is at once accepted as a 
sufficient explanation of her pregnancy and her husband is b^ihc 
satisfied ; Tor the Baganda do not doubt that a woman may ^taw.i**, 
be impregnated by the flower of the banana, IT a woman 
were for any reason debarred from having recourse to this 
pfea, she might under the old regime be lawfully put to 
death by her husband, and such executions were not 
infrequent Nothing could welt illustrate more strikingly the 
firm faith of the Baganda in the possibility of conception 
without cohabitation than the readiness of a husband to 
accept such an excuse and on the strength of it to let 
the adultrcss go free, whom otherwise he might have 
punished with death. The notion that the flower of the 
banana may get with child any woman on whom it falls is 
perhaps connected with the custom, invariably observed bj 
the Baganda, of burying an infant’s placenta at the root o 
a banana tree. For as they deem the placenta a double or 
twin, as they call it, of the child, they might easily fancy 
that a spirit child is absorbed by the root of the tree and 
that, being drawn up by the sap, it breaks out iti the 
sunshine into the great purple bloom of the banana, rear v 
to drop on some passing woman and to be born again from 
her womb. The same custom may also explain the notion 
of the Baganda that a banana grove is the play-grO&nd ° r 
ghosts. No wonder that a woman should become a mother 
on such haunted ground. 

But in Uganda children may come, unfathered, into the NoMd" 
world in less lovely ways than from the purple blossoms of a th3Mreil 
verdurous banana grove. Infants born feet foremost 
killed and buried at cross-roads; and at cross-roads the afeburjld 

I lot the evidence of ihb belief I *jn imfctrted to ni} fifiemt ihe Rev, 
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bodies of suicides are burned together with the fatal tree on 
3 j mV™ 1 ur h jc h they hung or the house in which they took their lives. 

Ani All women, whether married or unmarried, who pass these 

i -i!i'VnE^r' 1 ill-omened spots, cast sticks or straws on the graves till great 

inlfl p™ 1 ^ piles have accumulated over them. This they do to prevent the 

weM»s& .-in*] , . . . f ± - « ^ . . ' . / . . 

ta both unquiet spirits from entering into them and being bom again. 

These superstitions demonstrate the belief of the Bag an da. 
that women may and do conceive without the co-operation 

of a male. We have seen reason to think that notions of 

this sort lie at the root of totamism. 
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Marriage between first cousins is forbidden among the 
Hagan da,- We are not told that there is any exception to this 
rule. But second cousins arc free, at least In certain cases, 
to marry each other. Thus whereas first cousins, the children 
of a brother and of a sister respectively, are forbidden to 
marry each other, the children of these cousins are at liberty 
to do so in the case where the father of one of them Is ihe 
son of that brother, and the mother of lhe other is the 
daughter of that sister. In short, a man’s children may 
not marry his sister’s children, but a man's son's children 
may marry Ms sister's daughter’s children. 3 Not only may' 
first cousins not marry F each other but they- may not even 
come near each other nor speak to each other, they may not 
enter the same house nor eat out of the same dish. 4 This 
custom of mutual avoidance no doubt springs from the pro¬ 
hibition of marriage and is intended to guard against incest. 

Further, among the Bagaoda, as among so many peoples 
who practise exogamy* a man may neither see his mother-in- 
law nor speak to her face to face. If he wishes to hold any 
communication with her, it must be done through a third 
person, or she may be in another room out of sight and talk 
to him through the wall or open door A woman may 
speak to her fatherdtidaw, but she may not take his hand or 
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touch him or even hand him anything* Any breach of these 
customs is supposed to be punished by nervous debility with 
tremors in the hands and other parts of the body. 1 hurt her, 
a man had to avoid his sister's daughters; he might neither 
cat with them nor let them come near him* They were not 
allowed to enter his house if he was at home." 

The Hagan da have the classificatory system of relation- Th^d^i- 
ship. 1 Thus in the generation above his own a man calls J]f , [tl11 
his father kitange, “my father," and he calls his father's*^ 
brother whether younger or older than his father, ktiatige m]n ,xms the 
MH fa, “ my little father/' But he has quite a different term 
(tojaufe) for his mother's brothers. I Ic calls his mother mange, 

■> my mother." and he calls his mother's sister, whether older 
or younger than his mother, mange muf&, " my little mother. ^ 

Hut he has quite a different term (smgawd) for his fathers 
sisters. In his own generation he applies the term mugaxda 
~ va ,nv to his brothers and the term muganda to his male first 
cousins, the sons either of his father's brothers or of his mother s 
sisters. He applies the same term mwatiyina to his sisters and 
to his female first cousins, the daughters cither of his fathers 
brothers or of his mother’s sisters. But he has quite different 
terms for his other first cousins, the children cither of his 
father’s sisters or of his mother’s brothers. Thus he calls 
the sons and daughters of his father's sisters ka ****.. wd 
he applies the same term to the daughters or his mother s 
brothers. The sons of his mother’s brothers he calls Xvjwmr; 
but he may also call them muganda, “ brothers. In the 
generation below his own a man applies c s *^'* 
mutabw to his sons and to his brothers sons The t» 
mugand* xvange is applied by a man to his brother and 
by a woman to her sister. The term mwa»yt **« W ,(ed 
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by a man to his sister and by a woman to her brother. 
Jt deserves to be noticed that the system of relationship 
of the Baganda is sufficiently advanced to distinguish 
between a wife and a wife's sisters, and conversely between 
a husband and a husband's brothers. Thus a man calls 
Ins wife mukazi or tanka, ; but he calls his wife’s sisters 
multi mu, A woman calls her husband ha or bazt ; but 
she calls her husband's brothers um/amu. 

Two peculiarities in the classificatoiysystem of thcBaganda 
Suf'iVw deserve particular notice. In the first place a man calls his 
mothers brother's wife his wife (mttktizt), and she calls him 
«( rdt- (her husband’s sister’s son) her " husband 11 (haze). This seems 
Ssjte toi ™ply that among the 1!Uganda in former times, as among 
[L»sandi. the Barongo at present, 1 a nephew exercised marital rights 
,i man over the wife of his maternal uncle {his mother’s brother), or 

fm iri ly <n ° tlier wortis > tIj at a woman was bound to submit to the 

\nathrr\ C mbraccs of her husband's nephew (his sister’s son) whenever 
thc nephew chosc to ^qoJre it of her. The implication is 
»J*ecdis strongly confirmed by thc observation that among thc 
I *'***' B fE anda as among the Barongo the nephew still inherits the 
wife (or one of thc wives) of his deceased maternal uncle ; 
that is, on his uncle's death he marries the woman (his 
uncle’s wife) whom even in his uncle's lifetime he had called 
his wife, and thc widow on her side marries thc man (her 
husbands nephew) whom even in her husband’s lifetime she 
had called her husband. Similarly among the Republican 
1 awnecs of \orth America a man called his mother’s 
brother’s wife “my wife” {TA-iiAuk-tuk-&), and consistently 
with this nomenclature he called thc woman’s child 11 my 
child " {jv-row)r We tan now understand why in several 
Indian tribes of North America* such as thc Minnetarces 
and thc-Choctaws, a man calls his first cousins, the children 
of his mother’s brother ■ my son " and “ my daughter " ■ and 
why conversely in these tribes a man calls his first cousins, 
the children of his father’s sister “my father" and “my 
mother. These terms so applied are perfectly intelligible 
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on the hypothesis that in former times a man of these tribes, 
like a Barongo man at present, regularly exercised marital 
rights over the w ife or his maternal unde {his mother's 
brother), for in that case the woman’s children might be in 
very truth his sons and daughters. Similarly, in the Mota 
form of the dassificatory system a man is called the father 
Uamat) of his first cousins, the sons and daughters of his 
mother s brothers, 1 which suggests that he has, or once had, 
marital rights over their mother, the wife of his maternal 
unde, in other words, that a man is bound to place his wife 
at the disposal of his nephew, the son of his sister, whenever 
the nephew chooses to exact the privilege. This accords 
very well with the extraordinary rights which m Hji thc 
sister's son {vnsu) enjoyed against his maternal uncle, lus 


mother's brother* 

The second peculiarity in the dassificatory system of the £— 
Baganda which deserves attention is this. A mail calls lus rfthe 
wife’s brother's daughter his wife, and she calls him her 
husband. This is explicable on the hypothesis that the two , L - 
enjoy, or formerly enjoyed, the right of having sexual inter 
course with each other. That right would in turn explain 
the names which among certain tribes of North American h ^. s 
Indians first cousins, tlic children of a brother and of a sistcr 

respectively, apply to each other. Thus among the Mia mis . . 

and Shawnee., a man enlls h» female eonam. the danghter .^a a» 
of his mother’s brother. " my mother, and she calls urn 
u my son " * This would be intelligible if the man s father 
had a right or access to his wife’s brother's daughter, lor m 
that case his son might be quite right in calling that woman 
■■ my mother’’ since she might really have given birth to him. 

Thus these particular Melanesian and North Amenta*.£-« 
terms for cousins are readily explained by the pceuha«tie* o l!ri tipla .„ 
the Baganda system to which I have just called attention 
we have only to assume that among the Baganda the terms d Nl ^ 
“husband" and “wife" mean what 

once understand why in Melanesia and North America two ^ 
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persons, who seem to be first cousins, may quite correctly 
tail each other “ mother " and 11 son 11 respect ivc\y w 

It should be observed that whereas the first of the 
peculiarities of the B agon da system points to the exercise of 
marital rights by a man over a woman in the generation 
above him, namely' his mother's brother's wife, the second 
peculiarity points to the exercise of marital rights by a man 
over a woman in the generation below him, namely, his 
wife's brother's daughter. It is remarkable that, if we may 
judge by their terms of relationship, both these privileges 
should have been accorded tc men by the Baganda, 

The first of the peculiarities of the Baganda system to 
which 1 have called attention may be considered a relic dI 
mother-kin ; for it seems hardly possible to explain other¬ 
wise the custom which allows a man to call his mother's 
brother's wife u my wife w and to marry her on the decease 
of his maternal uncle. Such a custom points plainly to that 
position of privilege enjoyed by a man in respect of his 
maternal uncle which was perfectly natural when he was his 
uncle's heir under the system of mother-kin, but which 
becomes strange and anomalous under a system of father- 
kin, such as now obtains in Uganda, under which a man's 
heirs are not hb sister's sons, but bb own sons. Another 
relic of the privileges formerly granted to the sister's son 
under a system of mother-kin survives among the Baganda 
at funerals \ for it is then the duty of the sister's son, and of 
him alone, to conclude the obsequies by soEcmnly burning 
the house-pole of his deceased maternal uncle, 3 But among 
the Baganda, as among other peoples who have followed 
the custom of mother-kin, the advantage is by no means 
altogether on the side of the nephew as against his maternal 
unde *i on the contrary we arc told that in former times 11 a 
man always looked upon his sisters children and treated 
them as slaves. s This despotic power possessed by a man 
over his sisters children is a natural consequence of the 
system of mother-kin, which places a woman's brother, not 
her husband, at the head of her family and thereby permits 
him to exercise the same authority over her children which 

- «”■ -'»1 • 
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under the system of Father-kin would be exerted by their 
Father, In the history of institutions the authority of the 
maternal unetc, the mother's brother, as a rule precedes that 
of the Father : uvuncuii potesfus is commonly older than 
patria poUsfas* 

To the traces oF mother-kin among the Baganda may Maternal 
perhaps be added the rule according to which kings and 
princes belong to the clan and take the totem oF their ^>'1’ ^ 
mother, while commoners on the other hand always belong u^da. 
to the clan and take the totem of their father. But, as we 
shall see presently, there is reason to think that this royal 
custom of heredity, so different from the custom of their 
subjects, is rather an importation from an alien race than 
evidence oT the ancient practice of the Hagan da themselves, 

^ 15. TcUmisiH the Btui)&r& 

The Banyoro are a Bantu people inhabiting Lmyoro, the Tb? 
country which lies to the north-west of Uganda and borders ^Jj^hrir 
on Lake Albert, Down the centre of this region runs a line counU ^ 
of bold heights, sometimes rising into pinnacles and crags of 
Striking aspect. Here the country is open, grassy, and 
rocky, but along the western Foot of the ridge stretches a 
belt of tropical forest, where chimpanzees live and large- 
tusked elephants abound/ The Banyoro shew an ad¬ 
mixture of H ami tic and Nilotic blood with the Bantu stock. 

Their figures are tall and shapely and their faces would be 
pleasing but for the practice of extracting the four lower 
incisor teeth. They keep cattle, sheep, and goats, but their 
staple food is now the sweet potato and the eleusine grain. 

They have a totemic system, which has been briefly 
scribed as Follows by Sir Harry Johnston : "The Bailyaw 
are divided into many clans, which w r ould appear to have 
totems as sacred symbols or ancestral emblems like the 
similar clans in Uganda, This institution, however, like so 
many other customs connected with the Banyoro, has lately 
been much defaced and obscured by the appalling depopula¬ 
tion of the country consequent on civil wars and foreign 

j Sir lUnj Jclmstau* Tit Jfowrfr « Sir Itrtffy }<*****> AL S3. 
Trvtfrf*rat£y L 135 s$</. S^ 1, 5 ^ 1 
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invasions. The animals or plants chosen as totems arc 
much the same as in Luanda, varying, however, with the 
existence or non-existence of the symbols in the flora and 
fauna of Unyom, There is probably a greater pre¬ 

ponderance of antelopes as totems compared with what 
occurs in Uganda. It is unlawful by custom for a 
Munyoro to kill or cat the totem of his dan r Thus, if 
the har tehees £ should be the totem of a clan or family, 
members of this dan must not kill or cat the hartebeest 3 
have never been able to ascertain cither from Banyoro or 
Hagan da that their forefat hers at any time believed the clan 
to be actually descended from the object chosen as a totem. 
The matter remains very obscure Tt may be remotely 
connected with ancestor-worship, which is certainly the 
foundation of such religious beliefs as are held by the 
Hanyoro, as by most other negro races,” fc 
Tw* Full details as to the totemic system of the Banyoro 

wefe obtained by the Rev. John Roscoe during a visit which 
be paid to their country in June igog. He found that their 
iK- L ’ sterns fall on the whole into two groups, the one pastoral, 
leather other agricultural, corresponding to« the twofold division 
ftgncui- tbc people into herdsmen and husbandmen. These two 
classes are socially distinct. The herdsmen are descendants 
of a nomadic race who have settled down in permanent 
abodes, while their large herds are still driven from place to 
plaee for pasturage, according to the requirements of the 
seasons and the state of the grass. They despise the 
husbandmen as an inferior race and speak of them as peasants 
and slaves, hew cattle arc kept by these farmers and the 
few they have are grudged them by the herdsmen, who think 
that a mixed diet of milk and vegetables, such as farmers who 
bree<*cattle naturally permit themselves, must be detrimental 
to the milch kine p the contact of milk w r ith vegetables in the 
stomachs of the people being supposed to affect sympathetic* 
ally the milk in the udders of the cows. If a man should 
partake of vegetable food T he may not drink milk for twenty- 
four hours afterwards ; but if the vegetable w hich he has eaten 
s ould be sweet potatoes, the abstinence from milk must be 
prolonged for three days. Such periods of abstinence are 
Sir 31 arty Johim™, Tkr tfgumfa /Vvfrvfrrab, ii. 5S7 if. 
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doubtless intended to guard against the; contact of milk with 
vegetables in the belly of the eater. We have seen that 
among the Masai, another great pastoral tribe of Africa, 
warriors in like manner scrupulously avoid a mixed diet of 
milk and vegetables, and no doubt for the same reason, 
since these Masai warriors are also most careful not to mix 
milk with flesh or blood in their stomachs, lest the contact 
of the two should sympathetically injure the cows and 
thereby diminish their supply of milk. 1 However, amongst 
the Banyoro there is a class of people intermediate between 
the herdsmen and the fanners ; "they consist of husbandmen 
who have been admitted by marriage into some of the 
pastoral clans, and whose mixed totems accordingly reflect a 
blending of the two distinct modes of life. 

All the Banyoro clans are exogamous with descent in the rti* 
male line; that is, no man may marry a woman of his own 
clan, and the children always belong to the clan of their 00^™ 
father, not to that of their mother. So strict is the rule of 
exogamy that formerly breaches of it were capital crimes : a 
man who married a woman of his own clan was put to 
death. However, to this rule the practice of the royal 
family, as we shall see, presented a singular exception. 

In the following list of Banyoro clans with their totems Utf 
and taboos, which we owe to the researches of the Rev. J. cliD j ( 
Roscoe, the distinction between the three classes the herds- 
men, the husbandmen, and the mixture of the two,, is indicated 
.by grouping the clans of these divisions separately :— 

1 Sm abeve. p. 4 l-L 
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In this list it will be observed that some clans have the 
same name but different totems, white others conversely have 
the same totem but different names. Each and all of these 
elans are distinct * members of any one of them are free 
to marry members of any other. For example, a Baisanaa 
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man may marry a Baisanza woman, provided that his totem iov-m 
L the animal called tpo and hers the grasshopper (tisz-nene ); 
or again, a Bakwonga man may marry a Bakwonga woman, 
provided that his totem is the bush back and hers a trickling ' . 

stream. Conversely a man of the bush buck totem may 
marry a woman of the bushbuck totem, provided that, for 
example, he is of the Babito clan and she of the Bakwonga 
clan ; or again, a man of the grasshopper totem may many 
a woman of the grasshopper totem, provided that he is or 
the Bafumambogo clan and she of the Jiasonga clan. 1 hits 
the two badges of exogamy are as usual the totem and the 
name of the clan, but where the badges overlap, either of 
them has power to override the other ; men and women 
of the same totem may marry each other, if only their eian 
names differ ; men and women of the same clan name may 
marry each other, if only their totems differ. 

We naturally ask. How is it that dans of the same ^ 
name come to have different totems ? How is it that,,, 1Jf ]llAl . 
dans of different names come to have the same totem ? 

The answers to these questions can only be conjectural, since lJie s«i, 
no positive information on the subject seems to be forth- 
coming. We may suppose, for example, that these ^to 
anomalies have both arisen by subdivision ; that is, that a nlcllfif 
dan bearing the same name and possessing the same totem **«£*«* 
may have subdivided into several sections, each of which ^ ikfDf 
became a new dan and in order to distinguish itself from its 
mother dan and sister clans cither took a new name, while new n3ni „ 
it retained the old totem, or conversely took a new totem, 
while it retained the old name. The frequent occurrence oi 
the bushbuck totem, for instance, suggests that a large 
original clan of Bushbueks may have split up into a number 
of minor clans, each of which adopted Tor distinctions new 
name while it dung with pride to the old bushbuck totem. 

Wc have seen similar grounds for conjecturing that a like 
subdivision of a Bushbuck clan has taken place among the 

Like the liaganda, the Banyoro elans have regularly 
a secondary or subsidiary as well as a primary totem, c or ut¬ 
most probable explanation of this duplication of totems 

1 about* p- 
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liecms to be that (he subsidiary totem was the totem of an 
ancestress of the clan, the wife perhaps of the founder, and 
that out of regard for her feelings her descendants continued 
ever afterwards to resj>eeE her totem in addition to the one 
which they inherited from their fathers. Though this 
explanation of subsidiary totems was not definitely put 
forward by the natives whom Mr, Roscoe questioned on the 
subject, it is the conclusion to which the most reasonable 
and probable of their answers, taken together, appeared to 
point; and it is strongly confirmed by a custom common to 
the Hagan da and the Baity oro, both of whom regularly 
respect their mothers totem as well as their father's up to 
the time of their marriage and very often to the end of 
their lives . 1 We have seen that the natives of the Western 
Islands of Forres Straits account For their subsidiary totems 
♦ in a precisely similar way." 

^ qme the Banyoro totems are remarkable. In the 
‘first place there are several of what I have called split 
loirn-K suc * 1 as tongues, the hearts, and the stomachs of 

Spji: animals. Then the varieties of cows which form several 

totems deserve to be noted p such as red and ivhitc co\vs f 
cows with red blotches, cows with humps, and cows with 
straight horns. To a pastoral people the custom of thus 
constituting a variety of totems by ditfercntmtiing between 
their cattle is natural enough ; we shall meet with it again 
Tfrmporify among the pastoral Bahama . 1 But some of the pastoral 
totems or the Banyoro are .singular, if not unique; in this 
that they are temporary, not permanent like all or almost 
all the totems winch we have hitherto met with in our 
‘survey of totemism. Such temporary totems are cows that 
have been to the bull and cows that have drunk salt ivater ; 
for th* taboos which make these animals Into totems are not 
permanent ■ one of them lasts only five days and the other 
lasts only one or two days. Almost the only other 
temporary totemk taboos, so far as I remember, which have 
been recorded, elsewhere arc the prohibitions laid on some 
dans in India to look upon or touch either animals with 
their eyes shut or animals with their eyes open ; * for clearly 
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these taboos cease to operate either when the animals open 
or when they shut their eyes. Amongst the Banyoro SWur 
another temporary totem is that of a nursing mother ; for M 
here again it follows that when the woman ceases to nurse a 
child* the embargo Said on her is removed ; she ceases to be 
a totem and is now free to enter the houses of members 
of the totemic clan, where during the period of lactation she 
might not set foot. With this temporary human totem we 
may compare the Central Australian totem of laughing 
boys , 1 * 3 For as a woman is not always nursing, so a boy 
is not always laughing ; hence when she ceases to nurse and 
he to laugh, they both cease to be totems, the one lor the 
Kanyoro in lhe heart of Africa, the other for the W arramunga 
and TjmgilB in the heart of Australia, What taboo the 
totem laughing boys carries with it we do not know ; on 
analogy we may conjecture that the members of this dan 
are distinguished from their more light-minded fellows by 
the unmoved gravity of their deport men and that social 
etiquette requires ihem to avert their eyes and stop their 
ears whenever a youngster bursts into a guffaw". As to the it^ 
totem nursing mothers among the Ranyoro our information nn tuning; 
is precise r such women, may not enter the houses or even mot her* 
the kraals of the elan of which they are the totem. The spring! 
origin of this singular totem is obscure ; but when we 
remember how many superstitious rules are observed by nu^i 
pastoral tribes in Africa from a fear of impairing the supply 
of milk from their cows," we may guess that the same fear pv- ar** 
underlies the rule which excludes women during the period lf 
of iactation from the houses and kraals of certain clans. 

Perhaps the idea h that the milk in the woman s breasts 
would be so much milk abstracted from the udders of the 
cows. If that notion were general among the pastoral 
Banyoro, it would readily explain why a nursing mother 
occurs so often either as a primary or as a subsidiary totem 
of their dans ; 11 It is possible that the same superstitious 
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apprehension of injuring the cows, rather than any regard for 
Ihc health of the people, may be tine motive for forbidding 
some of the Banyoro to drink the milk of cows which have 
lately been to the bid] or which have lately drunk salt 
water. In confirmation of this view it may be added that 
among the Banyoro menstrnous women arc forbidden to 
drink milk lest they should harm the cows; they have 
then to live on vegetables, or if a man is rich he may give 
his wife at such periods an old cow, whose milk she may 
drink without the risk of hurting a valuable animal by her 
dangerous contagion. rt 

h '?\, Among the Banyoro first cousins, the children of a 

Jwi.iiJri.-fk Prather and a sister respectively, are forbidden to marry 
ir m Md cach ° ther; but secortd cousins, the grandchildren of k 
ail....5It brother and a sister respectively, are allowed to marry 

li nih , eacb ? tber * ** father of the one is a son of that brother, 
and if the mother of the other is a daughter of that sister, 
hi other words, a man's children may not marry his sister’s 
children t but a man's son's children may marry his .-Hster’H 
daughter's children. 

1 here are restrictions on a man's marrying several 
wife's sisters , he may marry' tivo or more sisters at the same time. 
Moreover, if his wife dies, especially in childbed, he expects 
her parents to furnish him with one of her sisters to replace 
the dead wife + Further, if his wife proves chiEdEcss, he may 
demand one of her sisters in marriage, and in that case the 
barren w r ife may either remain with him or return to her 
|>arents, as she pleases, A man has not a legal right to 
many his dead brother's widow, hut he may do so if the 
£***£ dan a PP°' nt3 him heir to the deceased. Formerly- a man 
mcwhrr, avoided his wife's mother and might not meet her or speak 
face to face with her* though he was allowed to carry on a 
conversation with her if he sat outside the house and she 
mside. He greatly respected his wife's father* but was free 
to sec him and speak with him. 

I o the rule of exogamy- observed by the toictnic dans of 
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the Banyoro there was one remarkable exception. Princes 
might cohabit with princesses find have children by them 1 rule of 
though in such eases the couple necessarily belonged to the ’ . 

same totemic clan, namely, the Babito clan with its totem n, nt4 , ri i, * 
the bushbuck. However, this cohabitation was not marriage- 
« The rule," says Mr, Roscoe, “ was for princes and princesses J„h n i., 
to live together promiscuously and not to regard each other 
as husband and wife, though the king might take a princess : 
and keep her in his enclosure." He might even cohabit 
thus with his full sister and beget children by her. We rhi, mr! 
have seen that among the Eaganda the royal family was in ri U mtli , 
like manner exempt from the rule of exogamy, the king 
regularly marrying his own sister, who was necessarily a 
member or his own totem clan, though he might not have a 
child by her. 1 Similarly we shall find that among the 
Bahima the princes were allowed to marry their own sssters. 

What is the reason for these remarkable anomalies? 

Whv should the royal families of three great African 
tribes, the Baganda, the Banyoro, and the Bahima, observe a 
marriage custom which so flagrantly contravenes the practice 
of their subjects and which, if”observed by any but the royal 
family, ivoiild excite their deepest horror and detestation ? 

A possible answer is that in all three tribes the royal tj* ^ 
fain Hies arc members of an aticn race to which the rule oi ^ 
exogamy was unknown, and that when they established 
themselves as reigning dynasties in Uganda. L nyoro, ,1,,^- 
and Ankolc, they adhered to their ancestral practice 
of endogjimous and consanguineous marriages, while they &aSir or 
allowed their people to follow* their ancient custom of^' 1 
exogamy. Thus as strangers and foreigners the king and ntnite' 
the princes might be thought to be exempt from those laws 
which were binding oil natives of the country ; and*hence a* 
they might with impunity continue to do what if done by MO|pniF 
anybody else would have been accounted a high crime and ™ 
misdemeanour punishable with death. This explanation 
of the endogamy of these royal families is the one 
adopted by the experienced observer the Rev. John 
Roscoc, who holds that the ruling dynasties of the 
Baganda, Banyoro, and Bahima have all sprung from 
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one common stock, and that stock the Gal la. If he Is 
ri^ht, the native rulers of these three important peoples are 
alien conqueror*, who have adopted the language and to a 
-rcat extent the habits of their Bantu subjects, though they 
sliM or retained till lately, a form of marriage 

ivhich flouts one of the most deeply implanted principles 
of the Bantu mind. However, in adapting themselves 
to their surroundings the kings or Uganda went a step 
further titan the kings of l nyoro ; for while they regularly 
married their sifters, they regularly abstained from begetting 
children by therm The most probable explanation of this 
abstention is that it was a concession made by politic 
inonarchs to the strength of public opinion : their subjects 
winked at the shocking marriages of their kings, because 
they knew that these marriages would be barren* I11 
L iij oro cither the dynasty was [ess conciliatory or the 
people was less scrupulous; for there the kings were free 
not only to cohabit with, but also to beget children on the 
women of their own clan, even on their own full sisters. Yet 
m one important respect the princesses of Unyoro enjoyed 
less freedom than the Queen Sister of Uganda. For whereas 
the Queen Sister of Uganda might take any man, whether 
prince or peasant, to her bed* the princesses of Unyoro might 
have none but princes for their lovers ; a commoner who pre¬ 
sumed to intrigue with a princess was punishable with death. 

But even h we assume that the ancestors of these royal 
houses knew nothing of the rule of exogamy, we must 
still ask why the kings of Uganda were not only' f>er- 
milted but required to marry their sister^ A simple and 
highly probable explanation of the marriage of a king or 
chief with hi* sister was long ago suggested by J + F, 
McLef.^nan. Under a system of mother-kin a man's heirs 
arc his sister's sons, and accordingly, where that system 
prevat s f it i* the kings sister's son, not his own son, who 
succeeds him on the throng This custom is practised m 
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many lands and is particularly common in Africa, 1 Hut i .< ike 
when, through a growing certainty of pa tern it y or from 
other causes, men became more attached to their own 
children than to the children of their sisters, it was natural 
that they should wish to transmit to them their property . 
and power; and as no men had so much to transmit as and 

kings, so no men had a stronger motive for substituting [<« 
paternal for maternal descent, 1'hus situated they could 111 Oner \hr 
hardly fail to perceive that there was a simple expedient •' 
which would enable them to institute u new custom of .md ih»- 
descent through men without abolish mg the old custom 1 

descent through women. According to immemorial tradition 
a king's heirs were his sisters sons ; hence if he only 
married his sister, her sons would also be his ; the system of 
maternal descent would be combined with paternal descent ; 
time-honoured usage would be respected, while the natural 
instincts or a father would also be satisfied. We may con¬ 
jecture that this was the ultimate origin of the numerous 
cases in which kings have habitually married their sisters, 
while commoners abstained from such marriages as incestu- 
ous. s Among the Havas of Madagascar a slightly different 
device was adopted to accomplish the same end. The 
king generally married, not his sister, but her daughter* his 
niece, and the children whom he had by her were the heirs 
to the throne in virtue of a twofold right, since they inherited 
the blood royal from their mothers as well as from their 
fathers. 3 It is possible that a simitar motive may explain 
the leave granted by some peoples to an uncle to marry his 
niece in the case in which the niece is his sister's daughter. 4 
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Such a marriage would serve the same purpose as marriage 
with a sister and would be less shocking to traditional 
sentiment. 

In the old heathen days both the life and the death of 
the kings of Unyoro were regulated by many precise and 
curious rules, the discovery of which is not the least interest¬ 
ing result of Mr. Roscoe’s enquiries m the country. As the 
present king is a Christian* many of the old customs have no 
doubt fallen into desuetude and might have passed away 
unrecorded if they had not been rescued from oblivion by 
the exertions of a scientific dnvestigalor. Though they do 
not appear to be directly connected with totem ism* a brief 
recount of them may be welcome to the reader as illustrative 
of that state of savagery, to us ho strange and so remote, of 
which totem ism is only one part ecu tar product 

The diet of the king of Unyoro, like the diet of the 
kings of ancient Egypt 3 was strictly regulated by immemorial 
custom. He might never eat vegetable food* but must sub¬ 
sist on milk and beef* Mutton he might not touch. The 
beef he ate must be that of young animals not more than 
one year old* and it must be spitted and roasted before a 
wood hre. But he might not drink milk aiui eat beef at the 
same meal He drank milk thrice a day* in the morning* in 
the afternoon, and at night before he went to bed ; after the 
draught of milk in the afternoon he went to sleep and in the 
evening he might eat beef. But he was Tree to quaff beer 
after partaking of meat. When he went to drink milk in 
the dairy, every man must leave the royal enclosure and all 
the women had to cover their heads till the king returned 
Nq one might see him drink* One wife accompanied him. 
to the dairy and handed him the milk pot, but she averted 
her fane while he drained it 

A sacred herd was kept for tile king's use, and nine cows, 
neither more nor less* were daily brought to the royal 
enclosure to be milked for his majesty. "1 hey were always 
klne which had given birth to their first calves, and they 
were herded by men whose business it was to keep the 
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animals from the bulls, so long as they were being milked The 
for the king. Three milkmen were charged with the task 
of tending and milking the nine cows in the royal enclosure. 

They held office for a year, and during all that time they t 

must strictly abstain from women ; any act of incontinence 
on their part, it was believed, would be injurious boLli to 
the cows and to the king. When they were about to miik 
the cows they had to wash and smear their faces, arms, and 
chests with white clay before they addressed themselves to 
their office; and two wives of the king, who were also con¬ 
cerned with the solemn affair of 4 he royal milk-drinking, had 
to cleanse or fas we should think) to dirty themselves in 
like manner. The boy who brought the nine cows from 11,„ uy.ii 
the pasture to the royal enclosure must be a member of a • " y y- 
partitular clan and under the age or puberty. When he came 
to puberty, he was dismissed from his post and given in 
marriage by the king’s order. During his tenure of office 
he, like the king, never partook of vegetables or of mutton ; 
he must live strictly chaste and might not go into long grass 
nor in any way scratch or wound himself so as to draw 
blood ; for it ivas believed that the loss or Ids blood would 
be detrimental to the king. Nobody might touch him. As 
he came along the road driving the sacred cows before him, 
he cried out three or four times and at the cry the people 
fled from him, covering up their heads till he and the cows 
had passed by,' On reaching the royal enclosure lie cried 
out again, and the three milkmen came and took charge of 
the cows. With the aid of one of the king's wives the milk¬ 
men milked the cows according to certain exact rules into 
a sacred pot, which neither they nor the woman might 
touch ■ a carrier was. used to prevent them from defiling the 
holy vessel by their profane contact. Before the cowa were 
milked their udders and teats were smeared with butter to 
cleanse them, and before Lhc milkman milked any of the 
cows water was poured over his hands by the king's wife. 

The milk of the nine sacred cows was then carried in the Ho# tir 
sacred pot into the dairy, where it was kept for the king 

1 The infi inflation here uiven at i» «'f a nun who fed ttfwi u the royal 
ihr Man! ecw* u*d the cowbuy was euwboy in bii youth, 
gained by Mr. Raw lhe U V* 
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alonc. Thrice a day he cl rank it sittmg; on a certain stool, 
while the wife who had handed him the pot reverently 
turned away. Any milk that remained over when the king 
had slaked his thirst must he drunk by the boy who had 
fetched the cows from the pasture. This custom probably 
furnishes the clue to the curious rules of life which had to 
be observed by the cowboy. By drinking the leavings 
or the royal milk he was doubtless supposed to stand to the 
king in a relation of such intimate sympathy that any injury 
to his person, particularly any Ic^s of blood, would be Instan¬ 
taneously felt by the king ns if it had been inflicted on his 
own body. That, too, we may conjecture, was the reason 
why the cowboy had to be under puberty and to observe 
strict chastity. Any act of incontinence on his part might 
be deemed harmful, perhaps fatal, to the king. Similarly, 
as we have seen, the three milkmen in the royal enclosure 
had to abstain from women during their term of office lest 
by indulging in sexual intercourse they should do harm to 
the cows and to the king. In tike manner the most sacred 
dairyman of the Tod as in India has to avoid women 
altogether ; 1 and with the example of the Banyoro before 
us we may safely conclude that the reason for his chastity 
is a belief that his unchastky would be harmful to Ehe 
buffalo cows** in other parts of Africa the incontinence of 
their subjects, particularly of die young, is supposed under 
certain circumstances to entail the death of kings or other 
sacred personages. Thus in the Bantu kingdom of Humbe P 
on the banks of the Cuncne River in the south of Angola, 
every breach or chastity committed by young people under 
the age of puberty used to be inexorably punished with 
death whenever it came to light, because the people believed 
that the offence were not thus expiated their king would 
die within the year. Of late years the capital punishment 
lias been commuted into a fine of ten head of cattle ; and 
this mitigation of ancient severity has attracted crowds of 
youthful debauchees to Hum be from the neighbouring tribes* 

1 VV. Hr k, Tkt Jkfox jedumllv before ilw BAttyorc pirWfcl 

L London, 1906). p. 33,$. See aU-vc, known. See thy if tide M FsEk- 

I 1 - a 54- lore In the GW Tr-lamcnt, 1 ' 

£imjn i* E. 

1 llwt reached lliU <ondu-Hon e&n- Tyhr {Oifocd, 1907V p, lb 2- 
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among ivhom the same offence is still punished for the same 
reason with all the old rigour.' For a simitar reason, 
apparently, during the sickness of a Caffre chief his tr.he 
was bound to observe strict continence under pain of death, - 
And in the kingdom of Congo when the holy pontiff called 
Chitome was going his rounds through the country, all Ins 
(>copie had to live strictly chaste, and all persons found 
(Tuilty or incontinence at such times were put to death with¬ 
out mercy, because his loving subjects deemed that universal 
chastity was then essential to the preservation of him whom 
they revered as the head of theii' retigion and their common 
father , 3 Tiie mode in which the crime is supposed to 
produce this disastrous result is not apparent, perhaps the 
expenditure of vital energy which It entails in the criminals 
is thought to exhaust the corresponding energy of the king. 

During the time a king of Unyoro lay dead alithefi^M^ 
the country were extinguished, and when food had to r>e |Mhi J(irkStj 


Hi ljiu i-vuhw; --—“ " . . i- t . . "7.”’ 

cooked, people kindled fire by the friction of sticks and 

it out as soon as it had served its purpose. After the new 
king was crowned, the people obtained new fire for their 
houses from the new fire in the royal enclosure. 

The kings Of Unyoro had to take their own lives while 
they were still in the full possession or their Faculties and h#£l [0 ^ 
before their bodily vigour was impaired by the ravages r 

disease As soon as the king felt unwell and thought 
tTZ .bou. to die. ho CUM hi, prihClpd chief, and gpr- 
after discussing affairs of state with them in council hei*thr 
went to a p^atc house, where only his chief wife w-J-g- 
allowed to visit him. There he asked her for - the cup, 
the poisoned cup, which seems to have been kept always 
ready, and having received it at her hand;, he drained 
ft and In a few moments was dead This custom feted 
down to within living memory. The father of the ast 
kin-. Kaberega, who is now living an exile m the Seychelles, 
perished thus. If the king faltered or was too ill to ask 
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for the cup, it was his wife's sad duty to administer the 
poison* His death was kept secret for a time d only the two 
principal chiefs being taken into confidence by the wife 
The public announcement of the death was made by the 
chief milkman. Taking a pot of the sacred milk in his 
hands he mounted the house-top and cricd p ‘ 4 Who will drink 
the milk?" With these words he dashed the pot on the 
roof; it roiled ofiT and falling to the ground was broken in 
pieces. That was the signal for war to the death between 
the princes who aspired to the throne + They fought till only 
one was left alive; he was * the king. Any prince who did 
not choose to enter the lists retired to the country and lived 
there till the internecine struggle was oven The conqueror 
buried his father and ascended the throne. He inherited 
the kingdom and all his predecessors private property and 
most of his w omen. But the chief w ife of the deceased king 
was dubbed to death in his open grave, and so was the boy 
whose duly had been to drive the sacred cows daily to be 
milked for his royal master. These two w F crc buried with 
tile departed monarch. Others of his wives were set apart 
to minister to him, the living to the dead, at his tomb. 
They remained under the authority of his successor. 

The rule which obliged the kings of Unyoro to kill 
themselves or be killed before their strength of mind 
and body began to fail through disease or age is only a 
particular example or a custom which appears to have 
prevailed widely among barbarous tribes in Africa and to 
some extent elsewhere. Apparently this curious practice 
rests on a belief that the welfare of the people is 
sympathetically bound up w r ith the welfare of their king, 
and that to suffer him to fall into bodily or mental decay 
woulu be to involve the whole kingdom in ruin . 1 

| 1 6 . TeUmtsm among the Button* 

The Ilatoro are a Bantu people inhabiting the district of 
Toro to the vvest of Uganda and to the south of Unyoro. 
They are said to be really a section of the Banyoro with 

\ ^ *ri4(00c for ihc jircvatenfer mhluuud bv me in 7^ Ca/dm 
“ httftttfoc vt ihe Umiom hfli been Swad EdiL km, ii, 3 Civ. 
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perhaps less admixture of Hamitic blood. Tall men arc 
common among them, but the ordinary Toro peasant is a 
rather degraded representative of the Bantu type, 1 The Tot tllb Util 

Batoro are divided into exogamous and totemic dans fc the ' K '% 
members of which observe the two fundamental laws of 
ordinary totem ism by refusing to eat their totemic animals 
and to marry women of their own totemic clam Apparently 
people are forbidden to kill as well as to eat their totemie 
animal. Descent is in the paternal Einc ; in other words* 
children take their clan and totem from their father, not from 
iheir mother. Among the totem? arc the sheep, the dog^ the 
vmusu {an edible rodent of a sg? r e between a large rat and a 
small rabbit), the tuipara (an antelope* the same as the impata 
of South Africa)* the njaza (a small ante [ope)* the tustmm 
{edible grasshoppers)* white ants (that is* termites)* e mamba 
(a large fish found in Lake Albert Edward) d raindrops* and 
l>erhaps the tnj&ga (hyrax), the tngabi (a small antelope), and 
fouls. The totem of the royal family of Toro is the sheep. 

On his conversion to Christianity the king publicly ate 
mutton to shew that he respected his totem no longer. In 
this incomplete list of Batoro totems it seems clear that 
many totems arc identical with those of the Baganda, such 
as this sheep* the dog, the rodent called emusu (Baganda 
nmm\ the antelope njasa (Baganda njaza % reed buck)* the 
grasshopper trtsttt&tt (Baganda nstHttw)* the fish t mamba 
(Baganda mamba) % the antelope tngabi (Baganda ngabt i 
bush buck), and raindrops. Nor is this agreement between 
the totems of the two peoples surprising ; for in past year* 
the Baganda used to raid the Batoro and kidnap their 
children, and the Batoro retaliated on the Baganda to the 
best of their ability. Many of the kidnapped children have 
grown up in their adopted country* and m the present 
peaceful times they are sometimes exchanged and so return 
to the land of their birth. The only w f ay In which after an 
interval of years the relationships can be traced is by means 
of the totem. When a Mutoro 1 man or woman* brought up 
in Uganda* comes on a visit to Toro* where his or her 
kinsfolk may be supposed to live* the first question which 

l Sir I Liny JohtisEtm, TA* *W!t * Me tuns it \he iinjjulaj or Hum* 

FrwUrttratt, Si. 5S0- * flitlw.flfTflffc 
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every one wilt ask him or her is, " Wbat is your lotem 
{pmustro} ? ” Before long he or she is claimed as a relation 
by some one, and the claim is always acknowledged. Men 
are loth to take the law of a member of their own totem 
dan even when they have sustained a serious injury at his 
hands. The word for totem, omusiro (plural wisin'} is 
connected with the common verb obt-Bara* “ to abstain 
from"; hence it means l ' Lhat from which one abstains," 
“ that which is unlawful.” 1 


\ \ j. r Totemism anting the Bahinm 

A.i*. The Bihima are a Bantu-speaking tribe of herdsmen, 

“‘ ry who inhabit Ankole, a region larger than Wales, which 
iiiiiiitu, [tes between Uganda on the east and the bake Albert 
Nyartza and the Congo Free State on the west- The 
eastern part of the country consists of undulating downs 
mostly bare of trees but covered with short grass, which 
affords excellent pasture. Here the climate is temperate and 
salubrious ; the nights and early mornings are cool or even 
cold. To an Englishman there is something homelike m 
the scenery, with its dear running streams, its brackens and 
daisies and brambles. In the dry season tho grass withers 
and becomes like hay. It is then fired and burned down to 
the roots. But soon it begins to sprout again, and large 
herds of cattle are driven to browse on the fresh green blades 
which cover the swelling downs. But the population of 
these breezy uplands is sparse. The western part of Ankole 
is very different There the land is mountainous, well 
cultivated, and thickly populated : the rivers and swamps 
in the valleys are choked with papyrus, and the mists 
hang - thick alt night; while down by the lake-shore we 
meet with dense tropical forests, great heat, and swarms of 
mosquitoes. In the north-west the scenery is very beautiful. 
Here the great broken-down craters of extinct volcanoes arc- 
filled with clear still lakes, their placid waters overspread 


1 F« this account of tlw laictnintn who hi5 resided fa* nine JtW* m a 
of the Itatcnn I ?m tndebfcd 10 the MMjIoftefy to Torn* arid ha* translated 
klmtacii of the ftev, J1 £, Mactdti^ [he Bible ini © ihe of the 

<A rtw Church Society, p*n>pke T ; 
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with the blue lotus or mirroring the surrounding hills and 
mountains together with the fantastically rich vegetation of 
palms, forest trees, and flowering creepers, which clothe the 
banks with a mantle of perennial green.’ 

The origin of the Bahima is uncertain. According 
one theory they migrated from the cast, jrerhaps from the 
Masai country’. Others suppose that they came from Egy pt. 

Some of their pots and musical instruments arc said to bear 
a strong resemblance to Egyptian pottery and i ns t rum cuts, - 

They’ are a fine tail race with spar*. Si the figures, 
shapely heads, straight wclbcarveQ noses, high foreheads, and i^" 7 "" “ 
thin lips. The neck is long and graceful, which gives the a**#* 
head a light easy poise, very different from that of the negro Rl !. 
with his squat neck. Their complexion, too, is far less dark 
than his; indeed it is sometimes a pale or reddish yellow. 

Their deportment is dignified. In appearance they differ 
absolutely from the negro type, and in character they are 
equally distinct from moat Bantu-speaking peoples, their 
uniform apathy, listlessness, and unruffled calm contrasting 
strongly with the excitability, rapid utterance, and furious 
gesticulation of other African races- The Muhima singular 
of Bahima) is never in a hurry. Bride is the key'note of 
his character; his ancestors conquered the countiy some 
generations ago atid he inherits the tradition of the 
dominant race. All menial labour is done by his slaves, 
the Bahcre or Bairo, who till the ground, build huts, 
and carry water for their lords and masters. The only Thr ^ # 
occupation which the M ultima deems worthy of him race of 
the tending of the cattle. He loves the huge - horned herd™**, 
beasts, which, sometimes vicious with other people, are 
gentle and docile under his care. He pets them, talks to 
them, coaxes them, weeps over their ailments, and sometimes 
commits suicide when a favourite animal dies. Their cattle 
are of the Gaiia type, with straight back, no hump, and 

t Jlsjur Mddarv, " Note* an Ihe i. 132 W- 

Kali inn of AnkoV' Jeuntai of tkr fotiinia 

j/W«rK Sector No. 343 ( 11 , (Jiusttiiy * Kev. J. kmo*. Tlw Ba&lmo, 

\L~,\ ' , . Kct | Hovlt*, a Cow Tribe of EnWf, ' >'} 

- Thi ^himt * Cow Tribe of En- thr fry*! JmtbvfAogimi /***«, 

UoW’ Jmroelcftk Btydl AmtMnf*- P- 9<j- Compare*! r 

'utital Inflituiti «wrii. 11907) p- 94 -? ,ilJT T Johns!™. fir tjfW * “ ' 1 " 
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enormous horns ; the colour is fawn, dun, gray, or white, 
Cuzumi^. sometimes blotched with white or other tints. 1 The men 
viiL.iri'!/ at ways milk the cows. Women are forbidden to do so, but 
# l.- dLMhkiftg- they churn the milk into butter, which Lhe Bahima chiefly 
use as an unguent The staple food of the Bahima is milk. 
They drink it fresh in the morning and at noon, but never 
allow' it to stand after midday or to turn soul The)’ 
eschew fowls and fish. Both men and women may eat beef, 
^-tu? but not, under ordinary circumstances, vegetables. A person 
from fear who eats vegetables ought not to drink milk. They think 
t''«r nfi to izal: cefta ” n vegetables* such as peas* beans, and 
potatoes* and to drink milk at the same time, would 
endanger the life both of the cow from which the milk came 
and of the calf which came from the cow r , But a menstruous 
woman is forbidden to drink milk and is compelled to eat 
vegetables and to drink beer so long as her sickness lasts. 
J his she does, not because vegetables and beer arc believed 
to be good for her at such times, but because it is thought 
that milk in her stomach would be very bad for the cows* 
It is the cows t and not the woman, which are supposed to 
benefit by the diet For a similar reason it is a rule with the 
Bahima never to boil milk ; they imagine that to boil milk 
would cause the cows to fall ill and die. But beer may be 
drunk by the people without any harm to the cattle. And 
just as the Bahima arc careful not to mix milk with vegetables 
in their stomachs from fear of hurting the cows p so they arc 
careful not to mix milk with meat; hence the men drink 
milk without beef in the morning and afternoon and eat 
beef without milk at night But they have no objection to 
mixing beer with meat in their stomachs \ so at night they 
wash down the beef with beer. Their beer is made from 
planfuinSp and it is on plantains that the Bahima women 
subsist at their monthly periods when their perilous condition 
debars them from the use of milk. Hence the Bahima have 
need of plantains. But they would not dream of cultivating 


1 Major Mc]Ucm r 11 Notts &n the 
Bnhima rtf Anltok/' ftftrnai tk* 
Africa Snufy, Na. XX tL fjiut mrw 
*90?*^ Mi : Ke* P J, &qpc*x„ »Tbc 
Hahinw. * Cow Tribe of Enltole ” 
JmrMl pf tfr ifryn/ -fjr 
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the vegetable with their own hands* That labour they leave 
to their slaves the Bahero or Bairo, not from pride but from 
supers tit Eon, because they believe that they would injure the 
cattle by thus tampering wath vegetables* Besides beer they 
have a common intoxicating drink which is made from milk 
or honey, 1 The huts of the Bahima are of a primitive bee¬ 
hive pattern, built of sticks and grass and arranged in a 
circle,* 

The BahiEEia are governed by kings, whose principal Tbeki« s > 
wealth consists of their herds. Indeed the king is regarded |;J lhl[1I , 
as the owner of all cattle, L^nd is nut valued by him or 
his people except as pasture ; it Is not carefully delimitated 
as in Uganda. When the king dies, his body fa deposited 
in a sacred forest and ss supposed to turn into a lion* Hls 
name after death may not be pronounced. If it was a 
common word, it fa abolished from the language and a new 
one substituted. For example the king fa often called a 
lion, and in such a case the name for lion has to be changed 
at his decease. Before his death the king nominates his 
successor, 3 

The Bahama are divided into fourteen exogamous and Eupm' 
Eotemlc clans. The following list of the clans with their 
totems {musiro) was obtained by the Rev, J H Roscoe during 
a visit which he paid lo the tribe in the summer of 
i 904 ' 4 


4 Rev. J. Roscoe* ^Tlie: Rahims, 

41 Cow Tril* of Eofcoter Jeunml *f 
the Royal Antkrvpvtope&I /mfttfffo, 
tjtxnL (1997s p|>- ill: 

Major MeUon, " Nolo on the Rahima 

of AnV olc, ,h journal ef iht Afrits* 
Smtfy, No. XXII. 0 *m*Ty 1007) 
pp. 146 yf<l R. I' 1 , A?bc* Tw* Almgs */ 
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1 Rtv* j* Koseoe, "The IWhim. * 
Cow Tribe of Enkole, n jevruaf 0 /Mr 
A **f& r&ftf / kpraf iniiitvto r mtii 
(1907) pp. 116 xy. : Major Mclrion, 
“ N'stw on the Mimit of AEikok/ 
Journal nf tkf AfriiQi* fj>. No. 
XX 1 L tjAnwry 1907 I pp^ 14 S w* 

* Rev. J. KflHDc, "The Rahima* 
a Cow Tribe of F-fikole,’ 1 /?mow/ of 
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4 Rev, J, Rowe, fit pp. 99 jry. 
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i + Ahahinda 1 
2. Alj^mbo , 
j, Abajihiyn 

4. Abasing® 

5. Aba&ico 

6 . Abasjjg] 

7. Abain! 

8 . A hagai 

9. Abasingo 

t q. Abasikuwa . 
E r. Abaki in bi ri , 

12, Abatalogo 

13. Abatwa 


14. Abaitira 


AWiWii, a monkey. 

Jfytijfc. a cnw. 

jVtfo&f, a cow. 

AVM, a cow with a black stripe from neck to tail 

KtgZf&Vt a co iv. 

Luixmif a co^s tongue, 

/■>/* luxsimii^ a cow with black or white spots, 

Ngobf) a cow with stripes upon at ■ ihty may not 
drink the milk from it or even touch it, 

A cow with nprirings running from head 10 tail. 

Entt y&lukungUi a cow of a dark brown colour, 

A cow bom feet first. 

Ebj€mia % entrails of Cows. 

A&ifmgo, twins. When a woman gives birth ic 
twins, they desert the kraal, place I lie mother 
and her twins with her parents, and build El new 
kraal; after I he twins have cut their first teeth, 
the husband restores his wife to her home and 
lias intercourse with her, 

Mafcrt f the human breast. When a woman gives 
birth lo a female child, they bring a piece of 
cow dung + put upon it a little human milk, and 
throw the dung into the kraal 10 be trampled 
by the cows. 


Ptep0twS=r- In this list of totems it will be observed that the 
cows or majority are cows or parts of cows. This is natural enough 
in a tribe of herdsmen. Similarly among the pastoral 
amcmg iiw Herero, Wahehe, Mweru, and Banyoro a large number of the 
totemic taboos of the dans refer to their cattle and sheep.* 
uahum. From the lists of totems and totem Ic taboos recorded 
split among these tribes it seems to follow that the practice of 
splitting the totem, in other words, of adopting as a totem 
us t* either 'a part of an animal or a more or less fortuitously 
mar ked variety of it, is especially common among pastoral 
aiuwiR tribes. Such totems are, for example, a cow*s tongue, a cow h s 
irtbTiLd entrails, the small stomach of cattle, the leg of an ox r a sheep's 
m f^^ , f ^ ea< ^ hearts and kidneys of animals, an unborn calf, a cow 
a black stripe, a cow with a white back, speckled cattle, 
abref* or m grey cattle, hornless cattle, humped cattle, a cow born Teet first, 
1 Mcmbeii oT this cluu arc pdflccs * Sk abate, pp. 338 f^. h 405, 

m* JjT., 5^0. 
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cows that have drunk -salt water, and cows that have been uxk)Hii*J 
to the bull. The reason for thus splitting' or particularising 
the totem, for cutting It down from a whole species of animat*, 
animals to a mere accidental variety or even to a small part 
of an animat, is perhaps not far to seek. For it may be 
observed thafc the animals which are thus carved up among 
the clans are commonly good to cat; usually they are the ™ J n feiaL 
cattle of a pastoral people w r ho live solely or chiefly by their 
flocks and herds. In such cases it is easy to sec that to 

. , . , _ , . . . the inpon^ 

have cattle in general for a totem would involve very great vrrnrm-< 
hardship for the clan w r hich was so imprudent as to adopt It 
For if cattle were their totem, they would be debarred from o« 
eating the flesh of the beasts and from drinking their food ' 
milk ; and what was there left for them to fall back 
upon ? Famine would stare the tribe in the face. Thu^ 
put to it, their wits sharpened by hunger, the more subtle* 
minded of the people hit upon an expedient ivhich at once 
satisfied their consciences and filled their bellies. The 
ingenuity which can split a hair could easily split a totem. 

In fact they quieted their scruples by rigorously abstaining 
from a part, perhaps the least succulent part, of the whole 
animal, or from a variety, if possible a rare and accidental 
variety, of the species, so that they need never, or hardly 
ever, suffer the pangs of hunger for lack of a prime joint to 
stay their stomachs. Hence we may infer that split totems 
of this sort are commonly late and more or less artificial, the 
product of a lawyer-tike turn of mind refining on the grass 
superstitions of primitive savagery. Yet even in regard to 
these apparently degenerate totems w’e must not forget that 
they may sometimes spring from what is probably the tap¬ 
root of totem ism, the sick fancies of pregnant women. For 
if the conceptional theory of totemism is correct, it might 
very well happen that a ivoman, on feeling the first pre¬ 
monitions of maternity within her, should anxiously consider 
what food she had last been eating * and if, for example, she 
had dined on calTs head or leg of mutton, then calfs head or 
leg of mutton would be her baby's totem when it was born. 

Some of the Bahima dans arc subdivided, but the sub- ^ 
divisions retain the old totem (Musiro) common to them 
all in addition to the new one adopted by each. The 
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Rev. John Roscoe, to whom we are indebted for our 
knowledge of Bahima totemism, could obtain no satis¬ 
factory information as to the origin of the totems, 14 The 
same feeble explanations given by the Baganda were 
offered, namely, that some of their ancestors partook of 
some portion of the animal and died from the effects, the 
descendants were then prohibited from eating that food, and 
it became the family totem," 1 The members of a clan are 
supposed to be closely related to each other, so that the 
same term is applied by one to another that would be 
applied to a brother, a si^er p or a cousin*" No man may 
many into his father's dan : all the women of that dan are 
reckoned his near relations, and are called his mothers, 
sisters, and so forth. These restrictions do not apply to 
princes ; they may marry their sisters and have intercourse 
with their 'married sisters ; only betrothed or unmarried 
princesses are forbidden to them. The rule of exogamy 
does not apply to the mother's dan, though it is not usual 
for a lad to marry into it, 3 

The liahima sometimes practise polyandry* several 
brothers marrying one wife and enjoying her in common. 
When a man is poor, when his herd does not yield milk 
enough to support a wife, or he cannot afford the number or 
cows required for a marriage dowry, he may ask one or 
more of his brothers to join him, and together they may 
raise the requisite tale of animals. A woman will readily 
agree to such an arrangement and become the wife of two 
or three brothers. They have the right to share her bed 
turn and turn about until she is with child, when the elder 
brother alone has the right of access to her, The children 
bom under such circumstances belong to the elder brother* 
'Hie -custom of polyandry seems to be rare among the 
Bantu peoples* The only other people known to Mr. 
Roscoe who practise it arc the Raziba to the south of 
Uganda.* 

When a man dies, his widows are taken by his surviving 
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brother* unless he happens to have two wives already. In 
that ease the eldest son of the deceased takes charge of the 
widows, but they arc regarded as the property of his 
paternal unde* who pays them marital visits from time to 
time* Any children born to these widows are accounted 
the children of the deceased, not of their real father his 
brother . 1 

Women keep themselves veiled from all men, even from e^,v.- 
their fathers and brothers ; yet sexual morality among the 
Bahima is very lax. Once a woman js married, all of the 
restrictions are at an end r She may welcome to her bed ^ 1 
any of her husband's relatives or friends with impunity ; and 
the children resulting from such intercourse belong to the 
husband. When a friend visits a man, hospitality requires 
that the host should abandon has wife to his guest in the 
early morning; and in her husband's absence a wife is 
bound to receive and grant her favours to a visitor. It is 
also customary to exchange wives 5 for instance, when a 
man and his wife visit a friend* the two men invariably 
exchange their wives during the visit." 

It is remarkable that the rare custom of fraternal poly- Tb. 
anrfry* together with great Laxity in matters of sexual morality* 
should be found in two purely pastoral tribes widely separated npf*an 10 
from each other, the Bahima in Central Africa and the Todas ^ *' n 
in Southern India, 1 The coincidence suggests that there isi^ioraE 
something in the pastoral liTe which favours the growth of 
abnormal relations betiveen the sexes. In this connection 
we are reminded of the form of group marriage which is or prohi- 
practised by the Mcrero, another pastoral people,* and of 
the late marriages and free intercourse of the unmarried *iarf tu tLr 
among yet another pastoral people, the Masai,* A 
probable explanation of the prevalence of polyandry in a M iutiuu 
pastoral tribe has been acutely* suggested by the Rev- 
John R oscoc* He points out that some pastoral tribesman 
of Africa, such as the Bahima and the pastoral Han- 
yoro, who live chiefly on the milk of their herds, care- wttfeofhi* 
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nwn ,ind fully abstain from a vegetable diet lest the contact of 
dri™*™ vegetables with milk in their stomachs should injure the 
^hiicc her milch kinc and thereby endanger their principal means 
"1 ° ' of subsistence. Accordingly in these tribes a man who 

marries must have cows enough to enable him to sup¬ 
port a wife and family, since he cannot hope to eke 
out a livelihood by tilling the ground. But a poor man 
cannot afford to keep so many cows; hence he is 
under a strong temptation to club together with other 
poor incn t whether his brothers or not, and putting their 
^ cattle into a common stock Eo purchase and keep one 
wife in common between them. Thus the superstition 
which debars these people from a vegetable diet not only 
impoverishes them and retards economic progress by 
presen ting a serious obstacle to the adoption of agri¬ 
culture; it affects society in another and curious way by 
fostering a Eype of marriage which effectually cheeks the 
growth of population, and which can hardly fail to be 
injurious to the women and E hereby to their offspring Thus 
the baleful in Rue nee of superstition may reach far beyond 
those immediate and obvious consequences which directly 
flow* from it; in directly, like a foul exhalation from a marshy 
soil, it may poison unseen the whole life of a people. 

§ IS. Exogamy among Gaf/as 

Tk* To the south of Abyssinia dwell the Galias or Gromos, 

as ^ e y call themselves, a numerous nation of the purest 
Ethiopian type, tall and slender in person, of a brown or 
reddish-brown complexion, with an elongated head, frizzly 
hair, oval face, and straight thin nose. The women are 
very hrcidsome ; they arc much sought for as slaves and 
concubines, and fetch the highest prices. 1 Formerly the 
Gal las were, like the other tribes of this part of East Africa, 
a purely pastoral people, subsisting chiefly on the flesh, 
blood, and milk of their flocks and herds. Kven now those 
of them w-ho practise agriculture generally disdain to labour 
in the fields with their own hands and never allow their 
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women to demean themselves by such toil. The work of 
tilling the ground is mostly left to slaves and hirelings. 

They will not eat the flesh of wild animals ; Fowls they 
reject as a species of vulture, and fish as a species of 
serpent. 1 * 

fcL In regard to marriage," we are told* " they have a 
peculiar custom* They are divided into two tribes or 
classes, the Barctuma and the Harud, and the men of each Unth- 
tribe have to select their wives from the other; the 
Baretumas marry the Hamsi and via versa. The marriage 
of their own tribes people is considered highly improper, the __ 
relationship being too near. Herein the Gallas appear to 
advantage when compared with most other Hast Africans, 
who often marry over and over again into the same family ; 
and perhaps this custom of the Gallas will account. In some 
measure, for their high physical development." a This 
Important statement appears to have been overlooked by 
subsequent writers on the Gallas/ If it is correct, it 
establishes the existence among the Gallas of exogamy 
based on the division of the community Into two inter¬ 
marrying classes. Marriages between near relations are &kid> 
unusual among the Gallas ; yet In many cases they permit m:irT1 *E^ 
marriage between brothers and sisters, 4 If the latter state- 
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cncnt is correct* it bears out the view of the Rev. j. Roscoe 
that the royal families of the Baganda, the Itanyoro, and 
the Rahima all belong to Ihe Galta stock ; since in the royal 
houses of these three tribes brothers are h or were till lately, 
iThr allowed to mate with their sisters. 1 A man has a right to 

L * V|Ta1 ' 0 marry the widow of his deceased brother ; if he docs not 

exercise his right, she may not many any one else without 
his consent* Descent is traced in the male line ; children 
AtaiiKLut belong to their father's family. No trace of mother-kin has 

tic.iulry 1 detected either among the Gaiks or among the 

t/f«ano\ Somalis. 11 The Gal la system of relationship appears not to 
be dassifieatoiy. The term for father (a&Aa) is quite different 
t^GaUto from the term for father's brother {tuasif/it') as well as from 
Sxm&tis. the term for mother's brother (gdja). The term for mother 
(hada) is different from the term for mother's sister (/uidada% 
Similarly the Somali system of relationship is also not 
classifieatory. The term for father (Mu) is different from 
the term Tor father's brother (ad/rtt) as well as from the 
term for mother's brother ftfpti). The term for mother 
(&&/&) is different from the term for mother's sister {kabr-jfr) 
as well as from the term for father's 5 ister(tfrffe)* Evidence 
for totemism appears to be totally lacking among the Gal I as 
and Somalis, which so far confirms the observation that 
wherever totem ism exists it is associated with the classifi- 
catory system of relationship* The aversion which the 
Gal las entertain to fowls and fish and their refusal to eat 
them * arc not totemic ; for they are common to the whole 
people and are shared besides by many other African tribes 
quite independently of totem ism. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


TOTEM ISM IN wlST A ERICA 
i + T&ta/mm in Stntgambta 

THE following accounts seem to sheiv that totem ism prevails All the 
widely among the tribes of Senegambia, particularly among 
the Manningocs ; and its occurrence here is all the more f&itfblA 
remarkable because some of the tribes who practise it are 
professing Mohammedans Thus Dr. Taulatn, speaking of ferity tm 
the Banmanas (Bammanas), writes as follows: 14 Here 
though 1 know neither its range nor its origin h I would calla™™k- 
attention to the belief held by all the peoples of Scnegambia, 
that every family has a relative among the animals. The f=OT % 
flesh of this relative, if it is an edible animal, is forbidden ; m! ' 
if it Is a dangerous animal, the man can brave it with 
impunity and heal the injuries w hich it Indicts on others. pm4 it wui 
A Wassooloonke, a kinsman of a kind of scorpion reputed T ^\^ m 
to be very dangerous, told us that one of these animals 
could run all over his body without stinging him ; a Laobc, a 
kin am an of a t rigan tiapAaius, related that if anybody chanced 
to be bitten by the serpent he prided himself on healing 
him by simple touches. The animal sparing the min, the 
man ought to spare the animal, and 1 have seen a Mandingo 
of Bam book, kinsman of a python, offer the whole of his 
month's pay to save one of these serpents, which another 
man wished to kill. We caused the serpent to be given 
to him ; he undid the noose which was strangling it, and 
flung it into the Senegal to let it escape. If he had not 
prevented this murder, the whole of his family would have 
perished The python used to come and visit every child 
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who was bom in that family within eight days after birth ; 
and my Man dingo acquaintance was resolved to kill all 
his children who did not receive such a visit. Before hand¬ 
ing the serpent over to him they had hurt the animal a 
little by dragging it to right and left ; and for eight days 
the Mai link? most carefully avoided stepping on the points 
traversed by the python, [ suppose from fear of injuring it PPl 

Again, speaking of the Mandingoes of the Upper 
Senegal, Dr. Bellamy observes that lC cadi race has an 
animal among ks ancestors. Some have the hippopotamus 
others the crocodile, etc/ 15 - 

Again, Dr. Kancon, another French explorer of the 
interior of Senegambia, relates an incident which shews, as 
he remarks, that though the Maltnkds have been subjected 
to the influence of Islam they have not abandoned Lhcir 
old heathen superstitions. He was lodging at Diklioy, a 
village near the Gambia River, inhabited by Malink£ K-citas, 
and it chanced that his servant was playing with a small 
bird, a kind of pretty sparrow which he had caught that 
morning on the march. Seeing him do so, the chief or a 
neighbouring village begged Dr, Ran^on to set the bird at 
liberty, ,l That t sp said he, “would give me great pleasure; 
for I am a relation of the bird. My family name (diattwu} 
is SIdibe/ 1 The French traveller consented on condition 
that the chief would tell him how he came to be a relation 
of the bird. Accordingly the chief told him that once his 
grandfather, the first of the Sidibes, was out hunting 
elephants, and having lost his way in the forest was like 
to die of thirst, till one of these little birds, fluttering before 
him, led him to a stream of water. " From that time," said 
he,“ the Sidibcs have been relations of the bird, since but 
for it rur father would certainly have died. Hence we are all 
forbidden to kill it, to eat its flesh, and to allow any one to 
hurt it in our presence." To this Dr. Ran^on adds that 
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"similar legends are handed down among all the families 
®t the Soudan, and each family is allied to some animal or 
another. Thus the Kdtas are relations of the hippopotamus, 
no doubt because their ancestor Snun-lJyalia, according to 
the tradition, was one day turned into a hippopotamus while 
he was bathing at Koulicoro, on the Niger ; the N'Diaye are 
relations of the lion, and the Dlalo of the partridge. Others 
again arc allied to the scorpion* and others to the leopard/' 1 

Fuller details as to the totemic clans of the Mandmgues Capum 
are furnished by Captain Binger. He tells us that thc^JScc 
Man dingo (Mand£} stock is divided into many branches, ^** 
each with its own family name and its fetish (Scan/) 
totem. Of these he enumerates four principal families or* lhc 
as we may call thcm p totemic clans, namely:— 

(E) The Bantmana or Crocodile clan, so called from 
their fetish (tenn/) or totem the crocodile (bamba or baaima). 

In the French Soudan this clan is commonly but incorrectly 
called Bam bare, a word which means *■ infidel. 11 

(2) The Mali -tiki or Hippopotamus clan* so called 
from their fetish {t*nn/) or totem the hippopotamus (mult). 

{3) The S&ma-nbf or Elephant clan* so called from their 
fetish (Una/) or totem the elephant (sama). 

(4) The Sa'mok/to or Serpent clan* so called from their 
fetish (Una/) or totem the serpent (sa). 

These four great totemk clans are further grouped in 
tribes* each with Its tribal name (diaawu) and one or more 
fetishes (Unnf) or totems. Some of these tribes have again 
split up* and their fractions have totems of their own by 
which they distinguish themselves from each other. Thus the 
the Crocodile clan (Bammana) has divided into several 
branches, one of which has for its totems cracked calabashes 
and often the dog ; another branch has fur its totems the 1 T * WAr 
lion, the dog, and the milk of wild beasts ; and a third 
branch, which comprises the family or the Smiths, has for 
its totems the condiment bandangaa, a species of ape 
(Man), and the dog. Again, the Hippopotamus clan iv 
(MaJink^) has divided into several branches, of which one 
has the palm rat and panther for its totems (Unn/) ; another ^ =>mI 

id lUtr 
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has for Its totem {Until) the iguana ; and a third has for its 
totems (Unrts) the boa, the trigonottpltalus serpent, and the 
field rat 1 

Further* the Fofana* another Mandmgo people* are also 
divided into totem ic elan a. These Fa fan a are not so much 
a tribe as a sort of caste, the members of which live mixed 
up with the other Man dingoes. They have no external 
mark of difference* Some of them are Mohammedans, some 
are heathen. They enjoy a high reputation for probity 
throughout the Soudan, Their subdivisions or dans have, 
like the other Mandingo."dans, their fetishes (form/) or 
totems, u the practices in regard to which are more or less 
respected-" These subdivisions or elans are four in number, 
namely: 

( l) The Fofana-Kagoro* whose totem (Utvt/) is the 
panther. 

[ 2 } The Fofana of Nrsuroukrou, whose totem (Uttrtf) is 
the elephant 

(3) The Fofana of Nyamina, of Bakhounou, and of 
Worodougou, whose totems (itrmi/) are the lion, the panther, 

and a species of serpent, 

(4) The Fofana Souransa, who have for their totem 
(/rwi/) the boa {mamnian)? 

From these accounts it appears that in spite of 
Mohammedan influence the Mandingoa retain a strong 
sense of their relationship to their totem ic animals, which 
they will neither themselves injure nor suffer others to injure, 
if they can help it Whether their totem ic dans are 
exogamous is not mentioned by our authorities. 

Again, the Fulahs of Gambia are divided into families or 
dans called AisUnJt zj, which appear to be totem ic. Each 
dan abstains from eating animals of a certain species. 
They believe that to eat of the forbidden animal would 
make them blind, and that to touch or spill its blood would 
cause a severe disease of the skin. Thus the Kantiis and 
Kah^ two branches of one elan (pu/f/u/a) t may not eat 
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partridges ^ the Baldchs, liandens, and Balsa; three branches 
of another clan (fiaienda\ may not cat guinea-fowl ; and so 
on with members of a ]3 the other clans. The head of a 
clan is always a man. and relationship is reckoned through 
males, 1 * 


ij ^ Toiimism on t/m ivory Const 


Viewed from the sea, the Ivory Coast has little to please The iwy 
the eye or attract the mariner. A long line of sands €&khL 
on winch the great rotters break eternally in crawling, 
seething foam ; beyond the s£t\ds a long narrow lagoon 
stretching parallel to the sea for miles on miles; and - * 
beyond the lagoon a low flat monotonous land relieved only 
by verdant groves of coco-nut pal ins, in which the native 
villages arc embosomed:—-these are the main features of this 
part of the African seaboard.' The French, who own this 
part of Africa, have extended the name of the Ivory Coast 
far into the interior, and among the inland population of 
this wide region totemism is found. 

Thus in the district of Segue!a we are told that 
"every' family possesses a tana. The tarn is the fetish 
which belongs to it, and its chief virtue is to cause the 
death of those who, Tor ally reason, cat that which, when 
the fetish is an animal, ought to be sacred to them. 
According to tradition, the choice of the tana was determined 
by the intervention, whether beneficent or otherwise, of the 
particular animal in the family, so that through the principle 
of gratitude the creature has become sacred. That is why 
so many families have for their tana the lion., the panther, 
the hippopotamus, etc. Vegetable fattas are rare. How¬ 
ever, Diorotc and the people of Tieina have rice for their 
tana in a country which produces much of it ; and the 
natives content themselves with maize and a soup of 
bananas." s 
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Further, totem ism practised by the Siena, Senoofo, or 
SEenamana, a people who inhabit a great area in that 
portion of the French Soudan which lies between the Upper 
Niger and the Ivory Coast. Northward and westward their 
country does not reach to the valley of the Niger property 
so called, though it approaches it in the direction of Segu* 
a town situated on the great river. On the north the Siena 
territory borders on the district of Dieting on the south-east 
it reaches the bend of the Black Volta River at Banda, 
while on the west it touches at one point the meridian 
which passes through Boogoom. The nature of the country 
is typical of the Soudan, tt is a land where savannahs 
alternate with sparse woods, where brooks and rivers abound, 
their flood waters giving rise in the rainy season to vast 
marshes, which dry up with the growing heat of the sun 
from the month of January onwards* On the south the 
Siena do not encroach on the extreme northern limits of 
the great belt of tropica] forests, which stretch away south¬ 
ward towards the Gulf of Guinea. Throughout this wide 
area the SEena form the great majority of the population, 
though dispersed among them dwell some alien peoples of 
the Mandingo stock, who have secured for themselves a 
dominant position either by force of arms or by their 
superior intelligence and civilisation. A certain number of 
Siena, especially members or the old native aristocracy, have 
aped the manners of the higher race in order to maintain 
their rank in the new order of society. These renegades 
have adopted the Mandingo language, the Mandingo 
costume, the Mandingo family names* and even the Man- 
dingo religion* which is Mohammedanism, Many marriages 
have taken place between the aborigines and the newcomers, 
and the children bom of such unions are .sometimes tattooed 
with the mark of certain Siena tribes, which consists of 
three scars spread like a fan on each cheek. Hence some 
confusion has arisen in the minds of Europeans between the 
alien overlords and their native vassals ; though in point of 
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fact* whether we consider their physical characteristics, their 
language* or their customs, the difference is profound 
between the Siena and the Mandingo, The Siena are in 
genera] tall and strong, titough their muscles arc not well * 

developed. Their complexion varies from light to dark eI* 3 fcn;i 
brown* but it is ofiencr dark than light. The hair is 
scanty ; only the old men as a rule have beards, In many 
places persons may be seen with a light complexion and 
red hair. The head is commonly flat on the top, and the 
neck long and slender. The nose is fairly long but broad, 
and the lips are thick. Being betfty husbandmen than fighters* 
the Siena have always been the prey of slave-hunters, and 
having been sold and resold they are now found in great 
ntimbers in almost all the provinces of West Africa. 1 11 
Agriculture is their chief occupation. They are diligent iteSkfui 
tillers of the soil. Everywhere* except where Man dingo 
influence is predominant* you see vast Melds, regular!y laid uur- 
out and well kept, stretching away on the level and rising 
up the sides of the hills and mountains, Every spot of 
ground, except where the bare rock protrudes* is under 
cultivation. Even attempts at drainage and irrigation arc 
to be met with, which are abundant!}' rewarded by the fine 
crops of the rice-fields. Other crops raised are yams, 
manioc, millet and maize. Work at the fields goes on from 
year's end to years end, men, women, and children all 
bearing a hand according to their several aptitudes. To 
prevent the impoverishment of the soil the crops arc 
changed from season to season in the same field ; and 
where the population is not too dense to admit of it 
the fields are suffered to lie fallow' one year tn three. But Shiftily rf 
where the land does not suffice for this purpose, the natives 
do not hesitate to abandon their village and transport*thcm- the l an d j* 
selves and their belongings to a new village* perhaps ten or*^'” 1 * 4 
twelve miles away, in a region which is cither wild or has 
been abandoned for many years. Indeed among some of 
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the Siena this shifting of cultivation has been tarried to such 
a pitch that they may almost be regarded as nomads,, for 
they often do not reside more than three years in the same 
place. Their migrations, rendered necessary by the nearly 
total absence of lime in the soli of this part of Africa, has 
not a little contributed to retard their civilisation by 
preventing the permanent establishment of large centres 
of population, which might in time have become cradles of 
culture. Vet large permanent villages, almost towns, do 
exist ; but the families who dwell in them possess farms 
from five to twenty miles distant, on which some members 
"of each family permanently reside. This dispersion or the 
population goe* far to explain the political and social 
organisation of the Siena, who are split up into many tribes 
and subtribes as well as into totemic clans. 1 

The division of the Siena into totemie dans is inde¬ 
pendent of their division into tribes and subtribes. The 
number of the dans seems to be five. Each clan has its 
sacred animal or rather species of animal, and takes its 
name from the animal. The clan name is called f/le in the 
Siena language ; in the Mandingo language it is called dumon 
or more exactly gyamil These five dan names are found 
indiscriminately among all the tribes and subtribes, though 
some names are commoner in certain tribes than in others. 
The five clan names [fJ/f} of the Siena are as follows 2 

1. Soros, Scrmc , or Soro\ the name of the panther or 
leopard (Felts pardus). The Panther or Leopard dan seems 
to be considered the noblest, 

2. Krtf, Yrc t or YS t the name of the red antelope with 
white stripes and spots ( Tragtlaphus scriptusy The Man- 
dingoes call the animal w/iW. 

3. 'Silas or Stlu/ r the name of the black ape (Colchis 
fofyevwus). This clan has for its totem not only the black 
ape but a small black bind 

4. Stkottgo or Sekmkff t the name of the earth squirrel 3 
(XertfS fry/lsropus'). There arc many members of this dan 
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in the castes of artisans and smith ; but the clan is 
distributed among other classes of society also, for the 
division into castes is independent of the division into 
totem clans. 

5. Ttw or 7 *#| the name of the wart bog {Pkaccdioems Wart Hw 
Afrimnus)* or perhaps of die w red boar' 1 {Potainochafrus 
pwiriil&tt4s\ The identification is uncertain 

The members of each clan are forbidden to eat not only TmhbSc 
their totemic animal, w hose name they bear, but also a u 
variety of other foods, both animal and vegetable. Thus 
members of the Leopard dan arc prohibited from eating not 
only leopards but also pythons and several species of bird^^ 

The Mandingoes who live among the Siena are also divided 
into totemic clans. One Mandingo clan, for example, has 
for its sacred animal or totem the hippopotamus ; another 
dan has the crocodile. The Mandingo name for one of 
their totemic clans is diamm, corresponding lo the Siena 
term fthi Some of the Siena have given up their own clan 
names and adopted the corresponding dan names of the 
Mandingoes, or have even dubbed themselves by Mandingo 
clan names which have nothing to correspond to them 
among the Siena, 1 

The explanation which the Siena give of the origin of ExpiKna- 
their totemic clans is simply that the ancestor of each clan 
was helped in some way by an animal ; and that out 
gratitude for its help and m order to commemorate it he 
took the name of the animal and forbade his descendants to 
kill or eat creatures of that species. The Siena believe that 
if a man kills his totemic animal, another member of his W | |1)g of 
dan dies instantaneously. As each clan numbers thousands y 
of people scattered over thousands of square miles, it id *n\m*L 
equally difficult to confirm and to refute this supqfstitiom 
If a man eats the flesh of his totemic animal, a cancer will, 
sooner or later, cat away his own mouth. If he even by 
accident sets foot on the carcase, he will fall ill, unless he 
offers an expiatory sacrifice, according to prescribed rites, 
on the very spot where the sacrilege was committed. They 
say also that when a man dies, his soul passes into an 
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Tht.- wuJs animal of the lotemic species which happens to be bom 
ul p™ fl ir : .i at t | iat rno[Xlt=n t ■ and that when the animal in turn dies, 

uatihi are 

believed the soul returns into the body of a newborn infant of the 
clan which bears the animal's name. M This belief/' w ! c are 
tuldp “ sufficiently explains the horror which the Siena 
manifest at killing or eating the animal whose name their 
family bears ; they would think that they were eating or 
killing one of their kinsfolk. 111 

Thus on the Siena theory the link between a totemic 
dan and its totem it animal is very dose indeed ; since the 
animals of that species are thought to be animated by the 
dead clanspeppH and on the other hand the 
living danspeoplt arc supposed to be animated by the souls 
of the dead animals. There is thus imagined to be a 
Mihv-n constant interchange of souls, a sort of spiritual seesaw^ 
iurnemki between the human beings and the beasts, A different and 
ammxh. perhaps inconsistent article of the Siena totemic creed is 
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s^ik i ..I 1 ^ not ™ Ghat when an animal of the totemic species is 

between killed a member of the corresponding totem ic clan dies 

hidld.Kud instantaneously. This belief seems to imply that a sympa- 
mu his tar tlietic bond exists between each man and an individual of his 
hii-ton m . S p£ C g e ^ so that to injure or kill the one is to injure 

or kill the other. To put it otherwise, we may perhaps say 
that every member of the clan has an external soul lodged 
in the body of one of the animals, so that when the beast 
perishes so does he* We shall presently see that this belief 

in external human souls lodged in the bodies of animals 

occurs on the coasl of Guinea and in other parts of 
Africa.' It Is interesting to find it on the Ivory Coast 
forming apparently an integral part of totemism and 
associated further with a theory both of transmigration and 
of reincarnation* Similarly among the tribes of Central 
Australia totemism goes hand in hand with a theory of 
reincarnation, though not of transmigration, and among 
these Australians too vve find clear traces of a belief m 


external human souls lodged Tor safety outside of their 
bodies. 1 The independent occurrence of these various 
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elemcn is in the totemic systems of tribes so widely separated 
suggests that their combination can hardly be fortuitous, 
and that accordingly any hypothesis which is adequately 
to explain totem ism must take account of them all. 

It deserves to be noticed that another people of the Travel 
Ivory Coast* the Xeyaux, who are divided into many tribes ^,p)T 
or rather families, appear to possess the dassifieatery system of 
or relationship. For among them, we are told, ,J the degrees 
of relationship are very ill defined. Long periphrases arc 
necessary to determine them. Cousins* even very distant 
cousins, call each other brothers. The uncle is called 
father and the aunt mother* so that it is impossible to knoi^ - * 
which ls which. When you shew a man one of his young 
nephews* he will say, 1 Me is my son/ He will often say 
the same thing even of a friend s son. However, one can 
always ascertain whether the person in question is his real 
son. for in that case lie declares mU n jo Jk&* 1 lie is 
the son of my flesh/ 111 

In this passage the writer does not distinguish between 
paternal and maternal uncles and aunts, nor between 
nephews the sons of a brother and nephews the sons of a 
sister. On the analogy of the use of the classiftcatory 
terms elsewhere we may conjecture that it is the paternal 
uncle, the father 1 * brother, who is called father ; that it is 
the maternal aunt, the mother's sister* who is called mother; 
and that it is the sons of his brother, not the sons of his 
sister, whom a man calls his sons. 

§ 3. Totemistn on tht Gold Const 

The system of totemism combined with exogamy appears The r*h^ 
to prevail among all the Tshi- or Twi-speakitig iritis who 
inhabit the Gold Coast of West Africa. Of these tribes the tteGerd 
best known are the Fan tees on the coast and the powerful 
Ashantee nation in the interior. Less familiar to Europeans 
are the Ahanta* on the coast, and the Wassaws, the 
Tshtforos or Tufels, the Assins, the Adansis, the Akims, 
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the Akwapims, and the Akwamtts, all inland iribes T The 
Tshi-speaking peoples, whatever tribe they belong to, are 
all true negroes as distinguished from the negroids in the 
Mohammedan States to the north and the Bantu tribes of 
the Congo region to the south-east. 1 The greater part of the 
Gold Coast consists of low hills and ranges covered with 
dense, almost impenetrable forest. To the east and west 
of the Gold Coast the nature of the country changes, and 
instead or wooded hills there runs a long line of lagoons 
parallel to the sea and separated from it only by sand dunes. 
The Tshi-speaking tribes art* essentially people of the forest, 
“nd appear never to have" spread over the open country of 
the lagoons. They live in insignificant villages and hamlets, 
built in small clearings of the woods, between which com¬ 
munication is kept up by narrow footpaths through the 
jungle. Coomassic and Djuabin are the only purely native 
assemblages of houses worthy the name of towns. In such 
a country, where men live scattered in half-isolated com¬ 
munities, mere specks in a vast tract of tangled forest, 
ideas permeate but slowly, and in spite of an intercourse 
with Europeans which has lasted for more than four hundred 
years the social and moral condition of the Tshi-speaking 
tribes has changed but little since they were first discovered 
by the Portuguese mariners. Not least among the causes 
which have retarded progress must be reckoned the languor 
of a hot, enervating, unhealthy climate, which depresses the 
vital energies and renders every effort a burden/' So 
unfavourable to the best interests of man is a country where 
nevertheless prolific nature supplies his material wants with 
profusion, and the landscape often wears an aspect of soft 
beauty and richness, the low green hills receding, range 
beyond range, to the horizon, their verdurous sides and 
hollows interspersed with smiling fields and variegated with 
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graceful palms and umbrella-trees, on which the cye rests 
with pleasure.’ 

Yet fhe natives of these sweltering forests have advanced Rw^ 
beyond the hunting stage and maintain themselves by the 
cultivation of the ground But their agriculture is rude 
The Fantee farmers do not occupy their lands permanently. [^thT^ 
They clear patches in the forest by burning down the trees, Fataice*- 
turn up the soil lightly with the hoc, and scatter the seed, 
which a few weeks 1 rain causes to spring up as if by magic. 

For three or at most five years they till the same plot h then 
abandon it to nature, which sooji covers the fallow land with 
a rank tropical vegetation, Now t as in the days of HannUf-^roroi 
the ancient Carthaginian voyager t nothing Is commoner in 
these regions than to see the column of smoke by day and 
of fire by night, which tells where the sable husbandmen are 
burning the forest to form their temporary fields. Among Arts amt 
the crops which they raise are maize, cassava, yams, plantains, t lh1 ,. r . 
bananas, ground nuts, and palm oil.' The Fan tees are also 
skilful canoe-builders and daring fishermen ; they weave 
good native cloths, and make pottery of a simple kind. Hut 
the most honourable occupation with them is that of a gold¬ 
smith, and the delicacy of their filigree workmanship is 
surprising, when we consider the rudeness of their tools." 

The arts and industries of the Ashantecs in the interior 
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An- -i.art Eire similar; they cultivate maize, sugar-cane, yams, plantains, 
nfshJ M bananas, ground-nuts^ cotton, indigOi and coffee; they build 
houses with waits of day, weave cotton cloths of beautiful 
„ patterns and substantial texture, which they dye a fine 

indigo blue ; and like the Fantees they are expert gold¬ 
smiths. The soil of the country is Impregnated with gold ; 
The ism. the precious metal is procured both by digging and washing, 
ZtSui 'iih arad form * ORe of iJld principal exports. But the gold mines 
,:M. are very- Imperfectly worked, indeed some of them are not 
worked at all, because they are sacred to certain fetishes/ 
Like tluz Uaganda of Centra! Africa, the Ashantees combine 
ir system of totem ism with a barbarous civilisation and a 
powerful, though not unlimited, monarchy,* 

The Tshbspeakmg tribes of the Gold Coast are divided 
into twelve principal exogamous and totemic clans or septs. 
The following is the fist of the clans, with their taboos, as 
they have been recorded by the late Colonel Sir A, B. 
Kills, one of our principal authorities on these tribes/ 

I. The TtJtzi'idttt-jo or Leopard clan, the name or winch 
is derived from ehfeh*ci t w a leopard/ 1 The leopard is the 
real sacred animal of this clan, but members of it now abstain 
from the flesh of all feline animals. Should a member of 
Ehe Leopard clan chance to touch a dead leopard, he must 
scatter shreds of white cloth on it and anoint the muzzle of 
the beast with palm-oil in token of respect and sorrow. If 
he happens to kill a leopard, he will say, w I have killed my 
brother/ 1 and will anoint its wounds. When a dead leopard 
is brought into a town, members of the Leopard clan smear 
themselves with chalk and buiy the beast. If a member of 
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Lhe clan met a leopard on a journey, he would turn back, 1 
Moreover, when a member of the Leopard clan dies, they 
scratch the picture of a leopard on the wall of the house and 
on the coffin, and the mourners make spots on their bodies 
With red, white, and black clay to represent a leopard. They 
also put spots on the neck of the corpse, for were this not done, 
the deceased would turn into a leopard. When the head¬ 
man of the Leopard dan ss dying, a leopard is heard crying 
in the forest.^ To see or hear a leopard is unlucky ; it 
portends the death of one of the Leopard clan* Sometimes 
members of the Leopard clat> put out palm-oil mash in 
the forest and hang up a spotted cloth as an offering to the ' 
leopard ^ 

2 , The UnsHnna-fo or Bush'cat clan. The bush-cat orTheHuth- 
civet cat is the sacred animal of this clan p members of which 

are bound to abstain from the flesh of the animal and of 
other animals akin to it, such as the genet. According to 
Mr, C. H- Harper, who calls this dan the Nsvmwfa, mem¬ 
bers of it y respect the bush cat* the crow* and a red snake, 

Hscn t “ the terror of the Nsonnafo/ They w ould not hang a 
crow on their farms to scare birds. If they were to kill a 
crow or bush cat they would get sores on their bodies* In 
the old days if they were to find a crow or a bush cat dead 
they would bury a piece of white cloth with the crow and a 
piece of speckled cloth with the bush cat. Whenever the 
red snake appears it means certain death to one of the 
family”* 

3, The Kuwtiua-fv or Buffalo clan. Members of their** 

Buffalo dan abstain from the flesh of the buffalo. ST 

4, The Intchwa-fo or Dog clan. The flesh of dogs is n» Do* 
esteemed a delicacy by the natives, but members of the Dog diUL 
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clan may not partake of it. Members of tlie Dog dan are 
forbidden to keep dap as well as to eat them. They also 
respect a small bird and a .small snake, and used to hang 
the small bird on the neck of a dog. s 

5* The Anmno-fo or Parrot clan. Members of this elan 
may not kill or eat parrots." 

6. The Abradstffv or Plantain clan. I cl the interior of the 
country members of the Plantain dan still abstain from eating 
plantains, but in the south such an abstention is no longer 
usual. This infringement of the totemic taboo may very 


we1l T as Ellis suggested, be due to the pressure of hunger; 
"■“for the plantain is the staple article of food among the 
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natives, so that an embargo laid on it naturally entails 
some inconvenience and hardship. 

The Airwtu-Jb or Corn-stalk dan, 

3. The Appiftdi'fv or Servant clan. 

9. The Y<yk#~f& or Red-earlh dan. Y&k& is the native 
name for the red odirous earth with which the northern 
tribes stain the lower part of the walls of their rooms and 
piazzas* 

10. The Agona-fa or Palm-oil Grove dan. 

11. The AbbaJidsi-fc. The etymology of the name is 
uncertain. !t may perhaps mean “ Cannibal dan ,p and be 
compounded of abbah % u child," and dsi w “ to eat.” 

] 2. Dumina-fo* Colonel Ellis was unable to ascertain 
the meaning of this name. 3 

To this list of clans, recorded by Colonel A- B. Ellis, we 
may add on Mr. C. H, Harper's authority 

1 3, The Asini or Bat clan ; and 

14. The Sttekhi or Vulture elan. 1 

Tradition says that the whole of the Tsh E-spcak mg tribes 
are descended from the first twelve of these clans, and in point 
of fact members of the clans are found in tribes lhe most 
widely separated from each other* 111 deed , these twelve 
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divisions are common to each one of the Tshi-apeaking tribes 
The first four dans, namely the Leopard, Bush-cat, Buffalo, and Th? 

Dog clans, are said to be the eldest* and the rest are believed 
to be offshoots of them and inferior in dignity; 1 Members Buffalo, 
of each dan arc very loyal to each other* whatever the 
tribe may be to which they belong. Thus* when a member t&i* 
of a clan dies* all the other people of the clan are liable to ^ ^ 
share the funeral expenses, although among the Fan tecs it rd&tiw^ 
is now customary for only the near relatives to defray them. ^|‘| WTx1i , 
Yet cases still occur in which it is the clan and not theater* 
family which bears the cost of* burial. For example* if a 
Bush-cat man of Akwapem comes to Axim and dies there 
away from his family* the Bush-cat people of Axim will 
bury him and share the funeral expenses among themselves. 

Hence, when a stranger comes to a place, he always 
announces the totem clan to which he belongs* and he is 
thereupon received by the local members of his dan as if he 
had been born among them, though in fact he may belong 
to a tribe whose name is scarcely known in the district. 

The clans have common burial-grounds and common lands, 
but they do not live in separate part* of the town. Every 
member has a right to a share in the clan lands* and in 
some cases the members help to pay each other's debts. 

When a captive enemy was about to be sacrificed and there 
happened to be a man of the same totem Sc dan among his 
captors, he would save the captive from death by exchanging 
another prisoner for him,® 

The totem ic animal is called Grand father (i rnmti) ¥ a title 
of respect which was also used in addressing the kings 
Ashantec.* But we are told that though the members of animals, 
clan respect their totem they do not worship it as a god ; 
for example, a Fantce of the Ixopard clan does not hesitate 
to shoot a leopard if it devours his sheep, and a member of 
the Plantain clan does not mutter a prayer when ho eats a 
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plantain. 1 However, food is said to be offered to the 
totemic animal ;■ ivc have seen that members of the Leopard 
dan sometimes place palm-oil mash in the forest and hang 
up a spotted cloth as an offering to a leopard. 5 The 
totemk animal is not slain sacrE facially. 1 According to Mr. 
A. van Hieu, there is a belief that the members of a tolemk 
clan transmigrate at death into their totems ; and further 
"each tribesman or clansman reveres all members of the 
totem species equally, the old folks, however, believe every 
member has his particular totem for hi a protection, and his 
fate is so bound up in it, th*t if it dies he must himself die 
ftlso* though not at the same moment," if this account is 
correct, it would seem that totem ism is here, as apparently 
also on the Ivory Coast,' based upon the doctrines both of 
transmigration and of external human souls lodged in the 
bodies of animals. The doctrine of transmigration or of trans¬ 
formation seems to be he Ed especially by the Leopard dan. 
They think that if any member of the dan eats a certain plant 
called swsvrt he will turn into a leopard ; also that a dead man 
of the Leopard clan will be transformed into a leopard and 
destroy the farms of the dans people or otherwise plague them, 
if they have incurred his displeasure by performing his funeral 
ceremonies negligently or failing to respect his wishes/ 

Apart from their totemic clans (/Sussin or nhusun) with 
their taboos, which they inherit from their mot hers, the 
Tsh 1 -speaking people are divided into a number of other 
divisions with taboos, which they inherit from their fathers. 
These divisions, descending in the paternal line, are called 
ttl&ro. The four principal ntara are these:— 
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1. EosumpraL Members of this division are forbidden 
to eat white fowls, AFasia yams, and to drink palm wine on 
Wednesdays. Jt is thought that leopards will not hurt 
members of this division, and that when a leopard is killed 
a human member of the division dies. These beliefs shew 
that the Ikssumprah division is especially associated with 
leopards, and they secm further to indicate that each human 
member of the division is supposed to have an external sotiL 
or at all events a vital part of him, in the body of a leopard. 

z f Bijsum&rti. Members of this division are forbidden 
to eat the flesh of dogs and hyaenas, 

3, B&snmcAwt\ Members of this division are forbidden ' 
to eat tortoise and deer and to drink palm wine on 
Sundays, 

4. Members of this division are forbidden to 
drank palm wine on Tuesdays* 

If a member of any of these paternal divisions (iiioro) Thu?., like 
eats the forbidden Food or drinks palm wine on the forbidden 
days, it is behoved that he will fall sick, and in such cases a p^ikmn 
fowl and eggs must be sacrificed to the man's soul {okra) to 
make him well again. The prohibitions are passed on by a ^ 
man to his children, so that he himself is rid of them. The w 
maternal toterruc clans {timiiia or afrtisua) and the paternal ■'^cLuiLry 
divisions (nterc?) with their prohibitions exist side by side and female w 
independently of each other, the nter$ being especially 
connected with fetish* The natives say that you take «r> 
your father's fetish and your mother's family.” 1 Thus these r:flE 
two sets of social groups, the maternal fkuSfia and the 
paternal wtertf, are exactly analogous to what I have called 
the maternal clans and the paternal clans* the emoanda and 
the of the Hereto; and the analog}' serves to confirm 
the view, which has been doubted or denied/* that the 
maternal timaanda of the Hcrcro arc really totemic clans 
with totem ic taboos like the otmso* However, the exact 
nature of the kinship group denominated by jftaro is un¬ 
certain. It comprises, apparently, the near blood relations 
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of the father, especially his cousins/ Mr. Harper, to whom 
we are indebted for the information about these paternal 
divisions (nt&fv), did not ascertain whether they have any 
influence on marriage* in other xvords* whether they are 
exogamous or not. if they arc not exogamous, this would 
apparently add to their resemblance to the of the 

Hcrero, which in like manner are reported to impose no 
restrictions on the marriage or their members/ We 
shall find a little later on that a similar system of clans 
inherited from the mother and taboos inherited from the 
father occurs also among some Bantu peoples of the Lower 
<£ongo. 

The totemie clans of the Gold Coast arc exogamous j a 
man may neither marry nor have sexual Intercourse with a 
woman of the same totemEc dan as himself In old days 
transgressors of these rules used to be beheaded or sold into 
slavery'. At the present time, if such a breach of morality 
were com mi tied p the ease would be investigated by the head 
of the clan or the chief of the town ; the guilty parties 
would be divorced and the man fined ; moreover a sheep 
would be killed and the male culprit would have to walk in 
its blood, apparently as a mode of purification. Were a 
chief to have anything to do with a woman of the same 
clan as himself, he would be deposed. It is sometimes 
difficult to ascertain whom a man may marry, because the 
same clan is known by different names In different places. 
In case of doubt it is customary to consult an old man of 
the town. King Tachse of Accra, being appealed to in 
many matrimonial cases, is said to have given the matter 
up in despair and to have ruled that when people came 
from the forest and married people on the coast, an investi¬ 
gation of their clans was needless. And amongst the coast 
people, in point of fact, the exogamotis laws of the dans are 
not strictly enforced, though there is a prejudice against 
marriage within the clan/ A man is Tree to marry a woman 

1 c. H, Uarjwrr. +i Xots* on the TotemLnn of the Gold Caul / 1 'Journal 
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of an y totem dan except his own/ The Fan tees attribute 
the institution of the dans to a wise seer of old, and they 
are said to consider the practice of exogamy as very 
beneficial for the improvement of the species/ On the 4 
other hand the children of parents who both belong to the 
same clan are thought not to live tong.* 

Children belong to the totcmic clan of their mother. 1 CHHm 
In fact, 14 the custom, so prevalent among the lower races, 
tracing descent through the mother and not through the cLmonto 
father, also prevails among the Tshi-speak log tribes." 5 The mo!hCT ' 
Fanlees apply the same name* edussm both to the totcmic 
clan and to the family/' and "each family includes members 
on the mother’s side only ; thus the mother, and all her 
children, male and female, belong to her family ; so do her 
mother and maternal uncles and aunts ; but her father and 
all his relatives are nothing at all to her, nor are her husband 
nor any of his relatives ; her daughters 1 children, male and 
female, are members of her family, but her son’s children arc 
not, as they belong to the family of the son's wjfe f| - Every 
child bears the name of his mother’s family as a cognomen 
in addition to the name given to him at birth by his father^ 
while a person T s first name is invariably taken from the day 
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of the week on which he tvas born. The eldest living 
ancestor in the maternal line is the head of the family p but 
when the head is a woman she generally delegates her 
authority to her eldest son or to the eldest male of the 
family p especially when the family is a royal one. Women 
have, however, been known to occupy the stool or throne as 
reigning chiefs, 5 One such queen reigned some years ago in 
Daboasi, the chief town of an important district on the 
Lower Prah , she owned large tracts of mahogany-bearing 
land and exercised power through her elders and interpreted 5 
However, among all tlie Tslw-speaking tribes a man's heir h 
regularly his brother, born of the same mother, and, in 
default of such, his eldest sister's eldest son. Should these 
fail, the nephew next in order of descent Is the heir, and in 
default of nephews the son inherits. But should there be 
neither nephew nor son, the principal native-born slave of 
the family succeeds to the property- Among the Fantecs 
there is a variation of this general rule* for with them the 
stave succeeds to the exclusion of the son, who only inherits 
his mother's property-* Under native law a man may 
chastise his sister’s children and sell or pawn them for his 
own debts, but under no circumstances may he do so to his 
own children, since they do not belong to his family, but to 
their mother's; and for a tike reason he may neither punish 
nor pawn his brother's children, 1 The same rule of female 
descent which regulates the inheritance of private property 
determines the succession to the throne of Ashantee ; the 
order of succession is the brother, the sister's son, the son* 
the chief vassal or slave to the stool. “This extraordinary 
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rule of succession * 11 wrote Borodich at a time when the wide 
prevalence of simitar rules was unknown, "excluding all 
children but those of a sister, is founded on the argu¬ 
ment* that if the wives of the sons are faithless, the * 

blood of the family is entirely lost in the offspring, 
but should the daughters deceive their husbands it is still 
preserved," 3 

In Ashantee "the sisters of the king may marry or tt» 
intrigue with whom they please provided he be an eminently 
strong or personable man \ that the heirs of the stool may ihr blood 
be, at least, person ably superior to the generality of their 
countrymen /* 1 The same licence is or was granted <fll 
women of royal blood in Ashantce, but leave had first to be 
obtained before they might gratify their passions* otherwise w h ,th 
their lovers and all who had abetted them were put to death . 5 ‘ J V **' 
When one of the king’s sisters had married, with his per¬ 
mission, a man of low rank, the basebom churl was exacted 
to kill himself rohen cither his wife or his only male child 
departed this life. Should the poltroon dare to survive his 
noble wife or noble son, a significant hint would be dropped 


which generally induced him to anticipate the knife of the 
executioner/ 

Besides the twelve principal totem ic clans there are Otf** a*j 
several other family divisions among the Tshi-speaking 
tribes; but these are all local* include comparatively few clans or 
members, and are apparently of much more recent origin, ' 
Sometimes these more recent divisions preserve traditions 
of their origin, and in such traditions the founder of the 
family, from whom the name is derived, always figures as 
an actual animal, bird, or fish, who* however* possessed the 
power of assuming human shape at will For example, in TheHots^ 
the town of Chama, at the mouth of the River Prs*» there 
lives a family called Sarfu-n'tnwm, which is a name 
compounded of sarftt, u horse-mackerel" a negative, and 
■‘fish," that b t "the flesh of fishes," and means 
literally * no s<trfu flesh" The foundress of this family is * 
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believed to have been a hor-ie-mackerel (s&rfu) t and the 
following tale is told about her 1 

TiiEe of the A man of Chama, whose wife had lately died, was 

rtrfH,1- siting disconsolately by the seashore when he met a young 
maekBrd woman, who asked him why he walked alone and looked so 
sad He told her why, and at last, captivated by her beauty r 
d-v.rtidcd begged her to be his wife. She consented, and lived 
„, an who with him in his house. All went well for a time, but after 
ahor^ some months she grew restless and uneasy and told her 
maektrel husband she must go away to sec her folk at home. He 
aiK mj ma ^ e no objection, only stipulating that he should go with 
qiLUTfiM h£r. To this at first she would by no means agree, saying 
*that alone she came and alone she must return. But he 
h^rkjftsfaik pressed her* They were walking on the seashore and she 
SBld w u 1 will not let you go with me, because you would 
in it.* laugh at me when we came back" But when he vowed 
and swore that never would he laugh at her nr speak of her 
home and her folk, at long and at last she told him that 
her home was in the sea, and that her folk were fishes and 
she herself a fish. If he would go with her, he must count 
the breakers, as they burst in foam on the strand, and dive 
with her under the third. He did so and together they 
passed under the w T ater to the home of her people the fishes. 
They welcomed her joyfully* and she told her tale, and 
made known her husband to them. A house was prepared 
for him, and he was warned not to stray outside of it. For 
a time he kept to the house, but one day he ventured out 
and as he rose towards the surface, some fishermen spied 
him shimmering with a phosphorescent light through the 
green water. They took him for a fish and speared him 
and would have dragged him out of the sea if a shark had 
not bitten the line and released him. His friends the fishes 
took him back to the house, and drew out the spear, and 
healed his wound. But when he was made whole again, 
fearing that some worse thing might befall him, they sent 
‘ kim ant * his wife away, giving him as a parting gift the 
spear, which they charged him to keep carefully hidden. 
So the two went back to their old house on the land, and 
the man hid the spear in the thatch of the roof They 
1 A- B* EHU, Tkf Tikhpfakim^ Pfe/ifcit *f tk* GAd Caajf+ pp r 20f 
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lived together for some years, till the owner of the house, 
renewing the thatch of the roof, in an ill hour discovered 
the spear. He knew it for his own, which he had lost years 
before by throwing it into the sea at a fish. Being pressed 
to tell how he had come into possession of it, the husband 
of the fish-wife reluctantly told the secret of his strange 
adventure, Xo harm came at once of his broken promise 
to his wife ; but he had lately taken a second wife and she l 
having one day quarrelled with the first wife, taunted her 
with being a fish. Sore at heart, the fish-wife resolved to 
return to her home in the sea and to be a fish again. 

Bitterly she upbraided her husband for betraying her secrot, 
and said she would leave him to return no more. In vain 
he tried to dissuade her p she would not listen to his 
entreaties, but ran to the shore and bidding him a last 
farewell plunged into the sea with her youngest child 
in her arms. But her two elder children were left behind 
with her husbands and from them is descended the 
Horse-mackerel family, none of whom may ever eat a 
horse-mackerel; for the lost wife and mother was a fish 
of that sort. 1 

A family called Appci, belonging to the town ofiHeAppri 
Appam, tell a simitar story of their origin. They say that 
a man named Insanna, the last of his race, was fishing with have 
a casting-net among the rocks at night, bewailing his solitary' from tifi 
lot and his inability to buy a wife, when he caught a fine 
fish of the kind called appci. He was about to kill it w hen Lni^to 
the fish said, “ Do not kill me. I will be your wife and you 
my husband." So he carried it home and left it there. eMd™, 
while he returned to the beach to fish. When he came 
back again to his house, he found a handsome young woman 
busy with the household work > she told him that ^hc was 
the fish he had caught, and that she had been sent by his 
dead parents to be his wife. Further, she warned him that 
neither they nor their descendants might eat appei fish, or 
else they would have to return at once to the sea. So the * 
family strictly observed the prohibition and multiplied ti\\ 

I A. R, tllis Tkt Tiii*JjK«kixg . verbal differences in JoHntat cf tkr 
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they occupied the whole country, which after them became 
known as Appel m 1 or Appam. 1 

Huniu Stories of the same type arc reported from other parts 

^itr'wtn ^ Africa. The following is a Du ala tale from 

™™d a Cameroon. A him ter once kitted a |>alm-squirrcl s brought 
s^u^rri. ^ home, and gave it to his wife, who hung it up over the 
hearth. Soon after she died, and in the hunter's absence 
the palm-squirrel turned into a woman, dressed his meal 
for him a and then changed back into a squirrel. It puzzled 
the hunter on his return from the chase to find his meals 
ready for him untit, by th<f spiders advice* he hid in a 
corner and saw the squirrel turn into a woman. He caught 
it, stroked it on the head with his hand, and said, ** Beast 
that now standcst as a human being before me, to-day 1 
saw everything. Be not a beast again, i love thee, lie 
from to-day my wife/ 1 The palm-squirrel said to him, 11 1 
give thee a command- Thou must never say to me that I 
w r as once a beast, and am now a human being, if thou 
sayest so, it is all over with our marriage. M The two 
■V-n^ \ j ma tried and lived together till now. 3 Another Dual a story 
* burner fr° m l ^e region relates how a hunter clove a hard 

c!!^Tf'dh k rown f™* called a mfiottdp and a woman came forth 
foam a from it. He asked her to marry him and she consented* 
uSm** ^ut ™nt«d him that he must never say she had come from 
a mft&sdp or she would go back to the fruit and he would 
see her no more. So they married ; but one day when 
he was out hunting, his mother twitted the wife with 
having come from a mpondc fruit She was very angry 
and said* From a mp&mdo I came and to a mpondo 1 return. " 
At these words the absent husband felt his body quake. 
He returned home heavy at heart and asked his mother 
where {jig wife was. She told him what had happened, 
Clying M Woe! woe I woe I ** he hastened away to seek his 
lost w:fe. Wherever he went he called her and she 
answered him, but from far away, oh so far away* He said 
~ to ^er, “Come back. I have just returned from the hunt" 
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But she answered, 11 1 will not come back/' She conjured 
up a great sea between them, and she stood on one side of “ 
it and he on the other. He began to weep and said again 
to her, 11 Oh make the sea to vanish away." But she replied, 

Hl No, I will never, never have yon for my husband again, 
because your mother said J came from a mpond#" Then 
she went away* Her husband also went away* He went 
home and drove his mother from his house. A solitary man 
he Jived and a solitary man he dled^ He never married 
again/ 

Another West African story .sets forth how a fairy woman Wot 
took compassion on a solitary huffier and turned herself into a 
forest-rat (nfori) t which the hunter shot and brought back to his huntn-who 
camp. Next day, when he was out hunting, the fairy crept 
out of the dead forest-rat, tidied up the camp, and cooked 
a dinner ready for the hunter. On his return from thekm 
chase the hunter was surprised to find the table spread for]^!™* 
dinner. The same thing happened on three successive 
days, and the man Was pulled. Be consulted a prophet* 
by whose advice he lay in wait for the fairy woman, seized fut *vi-t. 
her at her kindly labours when she was about to turn back 
into a rat, and throwing a magic powder over her body he 
persuaded her, struggling, murmuring, and sobbing, to be 
his wife. They married and the world went very well with 
him, for ships came and brought him wealth, and his wife 
bore him children ; now the children of a fairy mother 
thrive and are very wise* But one day, when ships had 
come in and he had been drinking with the sailors* the 
heart of the hunter was lifted up and he reproached his 
wife with having come out of a rat Next morning, when 
he was sober, she told him she was about to leave him for 
ever. He pleaded with her, and the two elder children 
pleaded for him* but all in vain, She took the two younger 
children and walked away down the path from the- town. 

Her husband and the two elder children watched them 
receding in the distance, till they came to the bank of the , 
river and wading into the water disappeared in the depths/ ^ 
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S™=k Similar tales have met us among the Dyaks of Borneo* 1 

All such stories belong to the class of which the tales of 
® wan ^Taiden and of Beauty and the Beast are typical 
l.ii ^ui examples.' Finding narratives of this sort told by totemic 
m fn B peoples to explain their totemic taboos we may conjee- 
□hle jfeqntv turc that they all sprang, directly or indirectly, from 
the cycle of ideas and customs which centre round the 
fv>i»bly institution of totemism. In some of these tales the 
crijfLn- 1 husband, in others the wife is a fairy who shifts his or 
at«i ni her shape from bestial or vegetable to human, and who will 
1 I' leave his or her sorrowing 'partner for ever to return to 
the beasts or the plants ?f a particular taboo relating to 
his or her animal or vegetable nature be infringed. 
Such stones are explained naturally and simply on the 
supposition that they referred originally to husbands and 
wives who. under a system of totemism and exogamy, 
would claim kindred with animals or plants of different 
kinds, the husband assimilating himself to one sort or 
creature and the wife to another. In such households 
husband and wife would naturally resent any injury done 
to their animal kinsfolk as a wrong done to themselves ; and 
domestic jars would easily arise whenever one of the couple 
failed to respect the humble relations of the other. Among 
some totemic tribes, as wc have seen* the danger of these 
intestine feuds is to some extent obviated by the rule that 
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husband and wife must each pay due respect to the totem 
of the other, but such mutual obligations ap|>ear to be rare; 
so far as we can judge from the accounts, the usual custom of 
toternic peoples h that men and women revere each their 
own totem, but are not bound to sh cw any reverence for the 
totems of their spouses. In these circumstances husband 
and wife are constantly liable to quarrel over their totems, 
and it would be natural enough that such bickerings should 
often result in a permanent separation. Totem ism may 
have embittered many lives and broken many hearts, A 
reminiscence of such quarrels anti estrangements is apparently 
preserved in the sad story of fhe fairy wife or the fairy 
husband who lives happily for a time with a human spouse, 
but only in the end to be parted for ever, 

A story of a somewhat different type Is told by the Uerodarj 
Parrot dan of the Fantees to explain why they revere 
parrots. The original ancestor of the clan is said to have^n jtow^ 
been a woman who went to a Tar country" and was there 
married. Put she quarrelled with her husband and left him 
to return to her own land. On her way home she met a 
man who would have killed her if a parrot had not screamed 
at the moment, and her assailant, mistaking the cry of the 
bird for the voice of people coming to the rescue, fled and 
left her* Hence all the descendants of that woman respect 
parrots,, because a parrot saved their ancestress from death. 3 
Id this narrative the reverence for the totem is explained, as 
often happens, by a service which the totem3c animat is said to 
have rendered to the ancestor of the clan j yet a reminis' 
cence of the other and probably more primitive explanation 
appears to be contained in the quarrel of the wife with 
her husband. 

The toternic system of the Fantees, one of the principal ^ ^ . 
tribes of the Tshi- or Twi-speaking peoples, has been 
examined by Mr Arthur ffoulkcs* District Commissioner^^ 
of the Gold Coast Colony. He finds seven principal toternic F.inlm. 
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dans or septs, as he calls them, namely, the Bush-cat, the 
Parrot, the Leopard, the Buffalo, the Plantain, the Dog, and 
the Siliirus {Adwitutrfzi). Each of these principal clans, he 
tells us* has its branch or branches* and an some tribes the 
branch is regarded as the principal clam For example, the 
Bush-cat elan is the principal one at Cape Coast Castle* 
Denkera, and Fanti Yankumase, and at Cape Coast Castle 
it has a branch called Du*im£na t the name of which is derived 
from a plant The Parrot clan has a Red- earth branch 
and a Palm-oil branch at Cape Coast Castle ; but at Fanti 
Yankumasc the Red-earth chin is the principal one and the 
Warrot clan and the Palifi-oil clan are both subordinate. 
Further* at Fanti Yankumase there is another branch, namely, 
the Rite or Hawk {Q$<nisa) clan. At Denkcra s again* the 
Palm-oil elan is the principal one, and the Red-earth clan 
and the Parrot clan are both subordinate. At Cape Coast 
Castle the Leopard clan has a branch called the Corn-stalk 
(EAurmiu) clan. 1 

j. 1 J 1 * ^ Amongst the negroes of Guinea* with whom we arc 

ih*- ^ ere concerned, there exist many other superstitious practices 

and beliefs concerned with plants and animals which do 
tlrariy not strictly fall under the head, of totemism. Such customs 
siushaWe ar| d beliefs are commonly classed under the vague name of 
from thdr fetishism. How precisely the fetishes of the negroes are 
cspedaji* re * atc ^> indeed they are related, to their totems is by no 
who the means clear, nor is it always easy to draw a sharp line of 
distinction between them. On the one hand, totems 
commonly give their names to exogamous groups or dans 
of people and have been hereditarily revered by them time 
out of mittd, On the other hand, fetishes do not give their 
names to persons or families need not be hereditary, and do 
not regulate the marriage of the people who revere them. 
Yet these distinctions are not universally present; for many 
thingfff’which seem entitled to be called totems, do not give 
their names to groups or clans of people and do not regulate 
marriage. The relation of totemism to fetishism in West 
Africa is one which requires further investigation. To discuss 
it here might lead me too far from my immediate .subject. 
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1 must content myself with briefly noticing those hereditary 
fetishes of families or of districts which most nearly resemble 
totems. Among the negroes of the Gold Coast the common 
names for a fetish seem to be hossttnt {holtsunt, bosonm, bwssiittt, 
buntm) and sitkman (souatatt, mmattg), the distinction 
between them apparently being, that whereas a sttfanan is 
the fetish of an individual, the bossntn is the fetish of a 
family, district, or town, 1 Yet when a bossum or fetish 
becomes hereditary in a family, it is obvious that, super* 
ficially at least, it approximates to a totem. Amongst the Hrmtiuvy 
Tshi-speaking peoples of the Gold Coast such heicditary B 

fetishes are often deliberately adbpted as a mode of main-^ n™, „i 
taining the tie of kinship between members or a family 
who are about to part from each other. The mode in which jW .h 
the bond is in such cases cemented has been thus described 
by Colonel A. 14, Ellis:—“ 

“ Besides the abstention from the flesh or certain animals, ^ 
birds, fish, etc., by different families, such as has been 
already described, and which is a complete ahstention at 
all times, one also finds upon the Gold Coast amongst ( „«Ltsii*i 
certain families a fixed occasional abstention, as for instance, 
on one day of the week from a particular kind of food- 
This abstention originates in quite a different manner to the 
foregoing. When a family finds it necessary to separate, 
and perhaps to become split up into two or three sections, 
as the tutelary deity of the family can only remain with one 
section, and that the one to which the head of the famity 
belongs, it is usual for all the members to assemble 
together, and a priest, after rinsing the tutelary deity in 
water in which he has placed some herbs, gives each member 
some of the fluid to drink. While they are so doing, the 
priest announces that it is the will of the god, that* hence¬ 
forth no one of the family shall ever partake or a certain 
article of food on a certain day or days, so that in J%ars to 
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come, the remembrance of their being under his protection 
shall not be lost. Usually it is only on one day out of the 
seven that the article of food mentioned by the priest is 
prohibited, and the ordinary day for such an abstention is 
Tuesday. Thus one continually meets persons, some of 
whom will not on Tuesday eat eggs a others fowls, others 
plantains, and so on. In some cases, though but rarely, 
people are found who have to abstain from two kinds of 
food or more. This is due to a second family separation ; 
but more generally, with the adoption of the second variety 
of abstention,, the first is discontinued** 1 
* Amongst Lhc bessnttis or hereditary fetishes which 
approximate to totems and might easily be confused with 
them, a conspicuous place on the Gold Coast* as In other 
parts of Guinea, is held by the sacred animals which are 
revered In particular districts. Thus, for example, hyaenas 
are sacred at Accra and crocodiles at Dix Cove. A native 
who should kill a hyaena at Accra would incur a serious 
penalty." At Coomassie vultures are sacred to the royal 
family ; in Tanner days they might not be molested under 
pain of daath. Hence the birds grew so bold that they 
would pounce upon the fish or meat which people carried 
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on their heads, 1 * 3 These instances and others of the same 
sort ” should warn us of the danger of hastily assuming that 
the hereditary worship of certain sacred animals in particular 
districts is identical with totemism. It is premature, for 
example, to conclude that the ancient Egyptian reverence 
for different animals in different towns and districts was 
necessarily totcmic. 

So far as I know, we have no exact account of the 
system of relationship prevalent among the Tshi-spcaking 
tribes of the Gold Coast, but there are some slight indica¬ 
tions that the system is c lass ifi eatery For the term 
"father" (rjjyn) is applied also*to the father's brothers 
and the following notice of the family system, though loose 
and vague, points in the same direction. " On the Gold 
Coast" says a Catholic missionary, "now as in the time 
of the patriarchs, the word family is understood in a much 
wider sense than that which is generally current in Europe. 
At Elmina the family is not composed only of the father, 
the mother, and the children ; included in it are also the 
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CfiusEQs, often: vcTy distant cousins,, tHo iindcSj the ttcphcwSp 
and even the staves. You will hear all male cousins calling 
each other brothers, sometimes also the uncle and the 
nephew if they arc about the same age, and more than that 
the children of the master and those of the slave. If there 
is too great a disparity of age between uncle and nephew, 
the latter calls the other his father. Similarly a Fantce 


applies the name of mother to his aunt, his grand-aunt, and 
his old female cousins. At first sight one is rather surprised 
on learning that a single man has so many children, and 
especially that a child can have so many rather* and so 
many mothers. If you would know of any one who is his 
father and who is his mother, you must put the question 
to him in these terms ; ‘ Who is the father that begot you ? 
Who is the mother that bore you?' If you a** him 
simply, ‘ What is the name of your father ? What is the 
name'of your mother?’ it may be that he will give you * 
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successively four or five fathers and as many mothers 
without including the authors of his being in the number. 
Those whom he will give you a* his fathers will be his 
uncles and his old male cousins who live in the same house 
with him, and his mothers will similarly be his aunts and 
old female cousins/' 1 


§ 4 . TafrjwrjMf on ihi Siaiw Coast 


The Stave 
Cfxul of 
Wes! 

Affi M- 


Thm Ev,b- 
fipealucig 
people? of 
ihe SlaiT 

Cwl 


The Slave Coast of West Africa extends from the Volta 
River on the west to the delta of the Niger on the east. 
Unlike the hill)' and densely wooded region of the Gold 
Coast, the country is low. flat, and open, with but little 
true forest Along the coast stretches a line of broad, 
shallow lagoons divided from the sea by a ridge of sand* 


which varies in breadth from a few yards to two or three 
miles. The valleys of the rivers are wooded, and the 
mangrove flourishes along the shores of the lagoons, but 
the prevailing feature of the landscape is a sandy grassy 
plain, dotted with dumps of trees and euphorbia, Ihe 
climate is damp, hot, and very unhealthy/ 

For a "distance of some hundred and fifty miles along 
the coast and some two hundred miles or more inland 

the country is inhabited by negroes who speak a copious 

and expressive language called the Ewe, which differs 
both from the Tshi language spoken by their western 
neighbours and from the Yoruba language spoken by 
their eastern neighbours the Yorubas. The best known 
and most powerful of the tribes speaking the Ewe 
tongue are the people of Dahomey, till lately a warlike 
and aggressive kingdom, which acquired an infamous 
notoriety from its system of human sacrifices. That king¬ 
dom his now passed under the dominion of France ; and 


the Togas, another Ewe-speaking tribe of the Slave Coast, 
have given their name to the German colony of Togo-1 and. 
According to native traditions the Ewe-Speaking peoples 
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are not aborigines, but migrated into their present territory 
from the north-cast at no very distant period." They tW nsri- 
support themselves chiefly by agriculture, raising crops 
maize, yam^ sweet potatoes, manioc, riec p beans, earth-nuts, 
and cotton. The staple food as maize. Men, women, and 
children share the labour of the fields. They turn up the 
soil with hoes, for the use of the ptough is unknown. As 
a preparation for the crops the grass is burned every' year, 
and the ashes serve to manure the ground. But the cultiva¬ 
tion is shifted annually from place to place ; and ten or 
twelve years commonly elapse before the same field is 
again planted and reaped. The oil-palm also plays *in 
important part in the life of the natives ; large tracts of 
country' are covered with groves of this useful tree, and llie 
natives turn every one of its products to account. They 
make pottery without the use of the wheel, spin cotton 
thread, weave excellent hanging mats of grey stuff shot 
with blue or red threads, and work iron, copper, and gold 
with a skill which is remarkable when we consider the 
rudeness of their tools. The people, both men and women, 
arc keen traders and haggle over every penny," * 

The government of a Ewe-speaking tribe is in general Gmrn- 
aristocratic, resting in the hands of chiefs and a king. I he 
chiefs acknow ledge the supremacy of the king ; but he Is con- jgrttaff 
trolled by them, and can neither make peace nor war nor 
enter into any engagements or negotiations which affect the 
interests of the tribe without their consent Such matters 
are always debated by the king and chiefs in council. The 
populace have no voice at all in the government. Lack 
chief is a petty king in bis own domain. But the govern- 
ment of Oahomcy differed from that of other Ewe-speaking ,.f jjn- 
tribes in being an absolute monarchy. The king, was a 
despot; hts will was law ; he was subject to no control 
whatever. Property of every kind, including land, tft^mged 
theoretically to him, and he might lawfully confiscate it to 
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his own use- Whatever a mail had he had only on suffer¬ 
ance so long as the king chose to let him remain in 
r . possess Eon, The theory was pushed so far that parents 

were held to have no right to their own children ; these, 
like everything else, belonged to the king, and their fathers 
and mothers were permitted to retain them only during his 
pleasure. All the women of the country, both native-born 
and captives, were his absolute property, to be disposed 
or by him at his discretion. No man might have a wife 
unless she was purchased from the king or conferred upon 
Smcwyoi him as a reward of bravery. The king's person was 
th k ng'i Sfcrci j - his subjects affected to believe that he neither ate 
nor slept; it was criminal to say the contrary. He always 
ate En secret, and any man who was so rash or unfortunate 
as to sec him in the act was put to death. When he drank 
in public, which he did on extraordinary occasions, every 
one turned his head aside and the women held up cloths 
to screen the monarch from the gasc of his subjects. In 
his presence there w r as no distinction of ranks : all w r ere 
slaves before him. Even the highest chiefs had to prostrate 
Wan of themselves * and grovel on the earth at h is feet For 
Dahomej. *he kings of Dahomey waged wars of aggression 

on their neighbours for the purpose of capturing slaves and 
human victims for sacrifice. The surrounding countries 
were desolated and exhausted by their ravages. In these 
wars a conspicuous part was taken by regiments of stalwart 
Amazons, armed and disciplined like regular soldiers, who 
fought with desperate valour. These viragos were con- 
side red to be the kings wives and were sworn to celibacy. 
Any one who proved to be frail was put to death with her 
paramour 1 

Toiimie Til# Ewe-speaking tribes of the Slave Coast, like the 

taTs#*- Tshs-speaking tribes of the Gold Coast, are divided Into 
ipcaku^ exog^TTious and totem lc clans, and ever)' community is 
heterogeneous, comprising members of several or even of 
Cm*- - all the various clans. Unfortunately our information on 
Ahe subject is scanty ; for Colonel A. B. Ellis, almost the 
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only ivrater who appears to have observed and recorded Ewe 
totemism, lost a portion of his notes. The following are all 
the totem clans which he was able to remember :■— 

(1) The Leopard clan {Kpv-do t compounded of kpo, 
11 leopard/' and do t ^people, elan p or tribe FP ). 

(2) The Snake dan {Qrdaftk-dOj from ordda/t, IE snake"). 
(3} The Lion clan {Dzata-do or Jaknto-dQ, from dnata 

or Jafasia, 14 Hon “)< 

( 4 ) The Yam clan ( Tt'hzd-d# y from iehvt\ a variety of 
;am). 

(5) The Crocodile clan (Bi&-d& f from ih, “ crocodile ”}. 

(6) The Monkey dan {Ed8u-d & p from tddv, a monkey 


with long black hair), 

" The usual reverence as paid by the members of a clan R«p«i 
to the animal or plant from which the clan takes its name. 

It may not be used as food, or molested in any way; but 
must always be treated with veneration and respect. The 
general notion is that the members of the dan are directly 
descended from the animal or plant—eponymous /' 1 

The Anglos arc a Ewe tribe who inhabit the 'country Toicmism 
between the delta of the Volta River and the <Kcta lagoon. 

Gne of the twelve subdivisions of the tribe is named 
Adsoviawo, after a species of fish which is never 

eaten by its namesakes* because they think that a fish of 
that sort once stuck in the throat of one of their ancestors 
and choked him. The Adsoviawo people are mostly 
fishermen." 

The totemic dans of the Ewe tribes are exogamous and The 
the descent appears, at least among the common people* to clan, of 
be reckoned In the female line; that is, a man may not ti»Kw^ 
many a woman of his own totem clan and the children eil 0 pi. 
belong to the dan of their mother, not to that of th«r father. ^ *’ <h 
Hut our information on this subject is scanty. The late j n u^e 
Colonel Sir A, B. Ellis says: “As is usual witfr'people 
who arc divided i nto totem-clans, the Ewe tribes are ex o- 
ramous ; marriage between members of the same clan being* 
forbidden. This restriction is, however, not now always 
scrupulously observed by the sea-board tribes. Kinship is 
t A B, giSi,. Tk< * H. SeiJd. "Y*r Fiichfra(t in 
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traced through females, and the order of succession to property, 
etc., is brother, sister's son. The eldest brother is the head 
^ of the family, and his heir is the brother next in age to 

himself; if he has no brother, his heir is the eldest son of 
his eldest sister/ 11 However, in default of brothers and of 
sisters 1 sons the firstborn son succeeds to his fathers property. 5 
n in all cases of separation the children accompany the wife* 
who pays to the husband a sum to reimburse him For what 
he has paid for their maintenance. The general custom of 
regarding children as related to the mother and not to the 
father, docs not apply, it must be observed, to tine upper 
classes of Dahomi, in w filch the father b regarded as 
having the greater claim/' * 

Bui The same writer suggests that among the Ewe tribes the 

transition from mother-kin to father-kin, so far as it has 
taken place among the higher classes, may have originated 
in an example set by the despotic kings of Dahomey, whose 
traced in power enabled them to guard their wives so closely that 
they could be fairly sure of the paternity of their children. 
44 Amongst the upper classes of Dahomi we find, as has 
already been stated, a different system of kinship existing* 
it being there traced through males. This, which carries 
with It a proprietorship of a father in his children not 
recognized elsewhere* has very probably been brought about 
by the exercise of arbitrary power* Owing to the manner in 
which the actual wives of the king are immured in palaces* 
hedged in by various restrictions, and guarded by women 
soldiers who arc the kings wives in name, the paternity of 
the children borne by the king's wives would no longer be 
doubtful ; and an autocratic ruler might well set aside custom 
and declare that his son should be bis heir and successor, 
instead his brother or nephew* The upper classes might 
follow his example, but, unless the new system were Imposed 
by la%TTthe masses would hardly do so ; and in Dahomi we 
find that this system is confined to the upper classes, the 
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masses still retain Eng kinship through females only. That . 
universally sn Dahomi descent used formerly to be traced 
through females, the existence of such words as no vi fiuisu, -* 

■ brother/ literally ' mother's son/ and tw-vi'nymtpt r 4 sister/ *, 
literally 1 mother^ daughter,' seems to shoiv. The fact that 
the kings sons have no rank during the lifetime of their 
father may also be a survival of such a system-” 3 

Amongst the Ewe people first cousins, the children of two Cousin 
brothers or of two sisters, may not marry each other ; but on n ,irTJ1 ^ 
the other hand marriage is allowed between two first cousins 
who arc the children of a brother and of a sister respectively. 1 

n When a man dies, his widows devolve upon his heir, 
whose wives they become, in name at all events, for it is not 
incumbent upon him to consummate the union. When a 
brother succeeds a brother it is more usual for the union to 
be consummated than when a nephew succeeds an uncle."" 

It appears to be only a younger brother who is entitled to 
marry his deceased brother's widow.* But while a man may 
marry his deceased brother's wife, he is not allowed to marry 
his deceased wife’s sister/' 

Amongst some of the Hos, a Ewe tribe’in German 
territory, when a woman fives in her husband s house, he 
may not cat in the house of her parents and they may 
not eat in his. A breach of this rule is shameful; many 
people say it would prevent the wife from bearing children. 

In former times the women of the blood-royal of Dahomey i gw 
were permitted to intrigue with any man they pleased ; but to 
in the latter half of the nineteenth century this custom was 
put down by King Glide on account of the scandals which ra ^,i m 
it caused ; since his reign women or the blood-royal have 
contrac ted ordinary marriages. 7 Si m ilariy among the \ oru ba- Am«a „ 
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speaking peoples of the Slave Coast the daughters of kings 
or chiefs arc free to live with or many whom they like, and 
they may change their partners as often as the whim 
takes them, 3 The license thus accorded to princesses in 
many African kingdoms, including Ashantee* Uganda and 
Unyoro" as well as Dahomey and Yoruba-land, may 
possibly be a relic of sexual communism, which survived in 
royal families after it had become extinct among the 
common people. 

Traces of a primitive communism may perhaps be 
detected among the Ewe tribes in other departments of 
social life than in the relations of the sexes, Hl By native 
law and custom there is no private property in Sand, but a 
family in occupation of land cannot be disturbed ; and land 
so occupied only practically reverts to the community when 
it is abandoned or thrown out of cultivation. \\ hen once 
land has been allotted to a family* the usufruct belongs lo 
that family for as tong as it chooses to cultivate it; but the 
land cannot be sold by the occupiers or assigned to any 
third party. Amongst the inhabitants of the sea-board 
towns., however, the decisions of the colonial law-courts have 
fostered the notion of individual property in land, in so far 
as the land on which houses are built is concerned ± and there 
are indications of its extending still further.” s 

Again, the common responsibility of a whole family for 
the misdeeds of any of its members is almost certainly among 
the Ewe peoples a survival of a former time when the rights 
and interests of the individual were merged still more com¬ 
pletely in the rights and interests of the community. On 
this subject we read: "The family collectively is re¬ 
sponsible for all crimes and injuries to person or property 
committed by any one of its members, and each member Is 
asscssible for a share of the compensation to be paid. On 
the otfuTr hand, each member of the family receives a share 
of the compensation paid to it for any crime or injury com- 
^mstted against the person or property of any one of its 
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members. Compensation is always demanded from the 
family instead of from the individual wrong doer, and is paid 
to the family instead of to the individual wronged. In ^ 

respect to this custom of collective responsibility and ^ 

indemnification, the Ewe family resembles the old Welsh 
’ kindred ‘; the practice in Wales, however, has generally 
been regarded as being connected with the tenure of llie 
family lands, whilst, amongst the Ewe-speaking peoples there 
is no private property in land, which all belongs to the tribe. 

“It seems that this system of family responsibility t™* of 
was, amongst the Ewe and» Ishi- speaking peoples., P rC “ nr 

ceded by one of community -responsibility ; under whjch 
each member of a village, or other community, was assemble ,„ r 
for a share of the fine to be paid in compensation of injuries 
committed by one or the community upon others not belong 
in- to it. This wider responsibility only now survives 
amongst the Ewe tribes in the liability of any member of a 
village or town to be seised and held as a hostage for the 
payment of a debt owing by another member of the same 
community ; and amongst the Tshi-speaking peoples m the 
right which every creditor has to seize, in payment of a debt, 
the goods or person of any third parly who belongs to the 
same community as the debtor. This custom seems to 
show that the community preceded the family, which one 
would certainly expect to be the case, when it is remembered 
that men must have dwelt together in groups tong before 
anv such notion as that of kinship had been form • 

Distinct, apparently, from the totems of the dans aret^i 
the local sacred animals which are revered m different 
districts of the country; for it would seem that while a£Sja- 
totcmic animal is respected only by the members of its 
particular clan, who form merely a fraction of the population 
of anv one district, the local sacred animals m question arc 
res pected by alt the inhabitants of the distr.c^wvithout 
pvreotion Yet the local sacred animal is sometimes a 
*L P of .he »,nc .peck. the totcmic. The. in Uahomc,,^,.. 
the leopard is regarded as sacred and is especially worshipped 
by theroyal family. Theoretically a man who killed 
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leopard was put to death; according to Forbes, he was 
' sacrificed to the offended deity, but in reality the culprit 
escapes by paying a fine and performing certain ceremonies 
to propitiate the god. The leopard is thought to be 
animated by an indwelling spirit, so that he who slays one 
of these beasts does not destroy the object of his worship, he 
merely deprives the spirit of its bodily tabernacle, a serious 
offence which calls for a costly atonement Shrines con¬ 
taining rude effigies and drawing* of leopards are common 
in Dahomey, and at these the people pray and sacrifice to 
the leopard-god Leopard’s daws are deemed amulets and 
artv highly prized. At the 'court of Dahomey some of the 
king's wives, usually the youngest and handsomest, bear the 
honourable title of Leopard Wives (Xy^r/), and on state 
occasions wear striped cloths.- 

Crocodile The crocodile is worshipped at Bagcida., Forto Scguro, 
gig* Savi, Forto Novo, and Badsgry, In the days of the former 
p.-fio kingdom of Whydah there were two pools near the royal 
. me, tie. p a j KC at ^ av j w h ere crocodiles were bred, and a numerous 
priesthood was set apart for their service* But nowadays 
offerings to - the crocodiles arc as a rule made only by 
members of the Crocodile clan, or by persons whose business 
obliges them to sail on the lagoons. There are no longer 
temples and priests dedicated to the worship of crocodiles. 
The native notion seems to be that a crocodile is the abode 
of a spirit who, in default of a human body, has taken up his 
abode in the carcase of the reptile. Spirits in these reduced 
circumstances are believed to be generally malignant and 
to vent their spite on mankind by entering beasts of prey* 
However, opinions differ on the subject, and there is no well- 
established standard of crocodile orthodoxy. In districts 
where thfc animal is worshipped it may not be molested." 
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Again, the python is worshipped as a sacred animal in WonWp «r 
Dahomey, especially at Whydah, also al Agweb, at ^reat 
and Little Popo, and in the kingdom of Porto Novo. Its 
Ewe name is ifaugbe, which means * life-giving snake " {dm ^ 

» S[ ,akc p " gbe “ life "J. 1 The worship of the serpent appears 
to have originated at Whydah, and thence to have spread 
over Dahomey, The python is esteemed the god of wisdom 
and of earthly bliss. He it was that opened the eyes of the 
first man and woman who came into the world; for our 
first parents, like puppies, were born blind. The temple Tiurrmpit 
or house of the python at Whydah is a round hut thatched r? . lhMl 
with grass; it stands in a small’oblong enclosure near tjjc 
middle of the town. Inside the fence arc a few sacred trees, 
a small round hut containing an image of Lcgba, thelTtapus 
of these negroes, and on the ground calabashes and 'earthen 
vessels full of water, maize flour, palm-wine, cowries, and 
other offerings made by the worshippers. Holes are left 
in the walls of the temple to let the serpents crawl out 
and in The sacred reptiles arc free to range the town and 
the neighbourhood. When one of them has strayed mtou^i 
the house of a European, a priest goes to fetch the errant t ,„ 
cod, and having purified himself by rubbing certain fresh 
green leaves between the palms of his hands, he prostrates 
himself before the serpent, takes it up gently in his arms, 
and carries it home. A native of W hydah who meets a 

python In the path prostrates himself before it rubs H, s 

forehead on the earth, and covers himself with dust in token 
of humiliation. “Yo# arc my master” he cries, “you are 
my father, you are my mother ; my head belongs to you ; 
be propitious to me." Amongst the Kwc tribes who worship 
the python, a native who kills a python, even by accident. 
is bv custom liable to be burned alive and tag* t 
punishment was invariably inflicted But *!*»»!%■ 

pretence is made of burning the cu.pnt, ic a _ _ hu t**n ' 
escape with bis life from a blazing hut, on condition <* £•?-«tt**. 

; heavy fine and of running the gauntlet of the python- , 
worshipped, who belabour him with cudgels till he has 

purified himself by plunging into ^ 

days even Europeans have been put to death for killing a 
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The mend python, The sacred serpent has many human wives, whom 
Ki^LuiLi ui htl Hi* 1 ™ 3 secretly in the temple ; but it is the priests who 
wires. consummate the union. The wives bring water for the 
pythons, and make grass mats ; at festivals they decorate 
^ the temple and offer sacrifices. The festivities are usually 
kept up all night, and degenerate into unbridled orgies of 
lust, in which the w ives of the god play their part It is 
the serpent god, they say* who possesses them and makes 
them act thus; it is hc p too, who gets them with child. 
ScLiMEsc-r Opposite the temple are schools or seminaries of the python- 
iJ^pjihcn- in which any child who may happen to touch or be 
torched by one of the resales must be kept for a year at 
the expense of the parents and taught the songs and dances 
peculiar to the worship. Formerly adults, especially women, 
were liable to be similarly treated if they had the misfortune 
to touch a python ; even the wives and daughters of 
powerful chiefs w r ere not exempt from the penalty. But 
the scandalous abuses of the custom, together with the 


decline of the priestly power* have caused it to fall into 
Offeringi't) desuetude. Common offerings to the serpenbgod are iron 
tiwFTttam* rods bent to imitate the coils of a serpent These represent 
the mate animal, and a bell-shaped image of iron represents 
the female. They may be seen in sacred groves near 
lagoons and springs of water; and beside them are placed 
catabashes or covered earthen vessels containing water and 
other offerings for the serpents. 1 

tew focal It is possible that the local worship of sacred animals on 
t ^ c Slave Coast* as on the Gold Coast and in the delta of 
.idmaii on the Niger' has been developed out of totem ism, but there 
b no positive evidence of such a derivation, and it would be 


1 P. Ifotichc, La Cdft dts En rArcvi* 
jip. jS 5 -J 97 t X Et, Eltii, TAf E&^ 
iptakittfi Vttplfi of tht Siavt €*isf f 
pp. As \%clah is a weapon 

which Imt" lomjj been inhabited hy 
European tracers, the wookip of the 
Serpent there hi* often been described* 
_ For earlier Accounts of it kc W, 
Swum* *' fJc«fipiiiTO ef \bt Const of 
Olinea," in Finkerlon^s and 

/VdwZj* ivl 494^500 : Lahti, Fe^satfr 
du £>*1 .y^rrAatz en GniH& y 

IiUi IWmwi, tl J CaftTtrtf (Annstcr- 
AsilcyV 


jV r fflp Grmr&I ffcyqj** **rtd 

Thm rw/r t iii. (London, 1 / 46 ) Fl*- 
37; J. Duflcm, Tomtit in irkiUr* 
AJh\a |London, I»47k PP* l2 & 

11>5 5 $. ; y. E, Fort*** DaEtim*? and 
tX# DoAetnam (London, ]&$ik i- 107 . 
Whydfth is called fid* bjf Bowman, 
and Judn by Dei Maichd*. Ah SO 
lbe human wive* of the serpent-god 31 
Whydah* see further my Adenir, Aitix f 
Oiirtf* fip. 57 m* 

2 See above, pp. 574 *?-. and txlow, 
PP- 59* W* 
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nsh to assume it- In the absence of proof to the contrary 
it Ls therefore* better to treat as distinct* on the one hand, t«n 
the worship paid to » speeics of animal, by oil the iohahitooK . 

of a district, and, on the other hand, the respect shewn for 
their totemic animal by all the members of a totem clan. 

In both cases vre see a COtnmtniity bound together by a 
common reverence for a species of animats but whereas in 
the former case the community is a local group, in the 
latter it is a kin. 

§ 5 . Totcmism in Southern Nigeria 

No unambiguous evidence of totem ism, in the strict 
sense of the word, appears to have been as yet discovered 
among the pagan tribes who inhabit the delta of thfi N»0»j 
a dreary land of fetid pestilential swamps and impenetrable 
forests.' intersected by a vast network of turbid, sluggrsh 
■streams and creeks. 

But a regular system of totemism and exogamy prevails 
among the Bird, the tribe which has given its name to the 
great city of Benin. The system has lately been mvesugated 
bv Mr N W. Thomas, Government Anthropologist t 

sL.Afea. .» ■ » *»««*. £ 

following particulars. 1 The name which the Bmt use fot 


The ikltn 
of Ctb* 
Xigw. 


Totnniiin 

acid 

.unonij; 
the- BinL 


■ Utul. Col. A. F. MotLIer-Ferry- 
m#n, umith Nigtrl-i {London, l?«Jt 
n. A. Fot descriptions of the 'luma 
rettery of th« N^ddu, «erJSir) 
H. H. lobnston, "The Nig« D** 4 * 

t 4 *• *■ 

Strut/. s. ( 1 S 8 S) pp. 74 

A. G. Leonard. Tkf Lamr Nipr **<t 

its Trihtt iLundon, fP- *3 ^ 

The hrt of these writers <*-•■**** 
■■ Vet ilihtiegh in W*ny 
animals and icptite «£?« 4 £ 
ancestral of pfOt*«'“B deg* <* 
dan « euiniminiiy, no l«he Of 
that I know of is n.m* 

|iarticul vr «im»> f 

V C, Leonard, £**rjh'fr~* 
it, TriSa, p. 3 4 »)- , Lieut,-Colonel 
Mockler-Ferryim* » lh atwo non _ 
■Mho very 

«hich are found in *e*i *!“* > » 
the list of lotemic dans w hich he P 
L, not taW 10 be drawn froW 


and as it eoincWes. or nearly *0, with 
like list*given by the late Colonel A. B. 
Fills (see above, pp. 5 $ 6 m-.SJfl- 
we may surmise that he was thintmg 
rather of (he natives of llie Gold Coast 
and Ihc Slave Omni than of the (riles 
of Siberia- See Lieut.-Col, X h. 
Muckier - Ferryman, Brilttk Ntgtrt* 
(London, igosh pp. s«* ■?- 

1 Some indications of totemts® 
amonc I he Bi*i had pteeiirtialy been 
riven by Mr, K. H. Detmett, (mm 
whose aceemnt we gather tbai eertain 
animals and plants are tnlssS^as *»«■ 
m certain families, the* ‘be« laboos 
I 4 wu u« are Inherited liy children 
both from their father and their mother, 
*nd, further, that in some cases, at least, 
*, mici iray mtfl many * womati who 
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a totem or totemic taboo is awa (plural awaig&fy Each 
" family or dan has one or more totems which arc 

generally animals or plants. As a rule no one may kill or 
cat his or her totemie animal nor use his or her totemic 
plant. Even food which has been touched by the totemic 
animal is occasionally prohibited to members of the clan* 
The totemic families or clans arc also cxogmmftus ; that is, 
no man may marry a woman who has the same totem 
(awa) as himself. However, this rule is falling into 
A wifc tmy desuetude. A ivoman may not cook nor eat her husband's 
orr-inwr totcm he * ls in t * lC house ; she may not even eat it after 
huntand k his death, so long as she h suckling his child Descent of 
*he totem is in the male line ; that is, children belong to 
ihehonvt, their fatlicr's totemic family or dan and observe his totemic 
taboo or taboos. Some clans tell stories to account for the 
origin of their totems. One dan, for example, says that 
the boa is their totem because it helped one of their 
members j another dan says that black seeds are their totem 
and are therefore tabooed to them* because black seeds 
Sacrifice or brought disgrace on the clan. To the rule that the totemic 
or P^nt may not be killed, eaten, or used by 
members of the dan there are certain interesting exceptions, 
especially in connection with burial ceremonies. On the 
first day of the burial ceremonies some families make soup 
out of their totemic plant or animal with which to sacrifice 
to the feet of the dead man. Afterwards the soup which 
has been so made and sacrificed, or more usually the portion 
of it which remains over from the sacrifice, is either thrown 
away, or eaten by the family, or consumed by strangers. 
The sacrificed portion may also be put to the lips of 
members of the family and then thrown away. Further, 
the totegiEc leaf or rope may be used in various ways at the 
burial rites of a member of the family. Thus st may be 
employed to wrap or tie the body* or to wrap the yams 
brought by the sons-in-law; or it may be set at the feet of 
the corpse* If the burial rites are not properly performed fc 
the Bint believe that the deceased will not get to heaven 


a liimll rnai< allcfl ikiklkL Stt R, Mr* Dennett*! brief account hits in 
1L DftiMU P .4/ /At itafJk 0/ ikt general been -ctrafiraictl bv M r. X, W_ 

.l/oifr Mind (London, tv IJI. Thflirwi'i reran; he*. 
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tlfmi) ■ or that if he does, his sojourn in the realms of 
bliss will be brief, for his sainted relatives will expet him 
and appropriate to themselves the yams which - 

for his benefit at the fimeraL ' Very rarely the forbidden 
animal is sacrificed on occasions other than burial ntes, ^ ^ 
instead of in the death customs ; it is then (i) eaten by the 
family or (2) by strangers. The sacrifice is annual. 

The following is a list of Bint totems which have been U*<f 

discovered by Mr. X. W, Thomas 


I. CTaifllKuh 
j, Antelope 
j. TuiLaiie. 

4 . Lcupud. 

Bu*h cowr 

6 . n 3 «lT, 

7. Umt.kt kif. 
fi, Cuco 

9 . /w/#(pudi3m R )™ked 

on preceding day. 

I cl AtHs’ ** P 01 ,ca,T 

ri. Fisk- 
I L ftktri* 

13. Efafc kit 

14 . , 

l|. Elfins in squalls 
poeatiofl- 


Bins Totems 

l 6 . Bon. 

[7. Alt snakes* 
iti. Monkey with white 
sped- 

1 qf_ Mashed yam, 

20 . Pumpliinr 

21 . £ t«i, 

2 a. Purcufiiiw- 
23 , Cnliba^h top. 

24 * I'alm wine. 

15. Bush raU 

z6. Calabash 

27. Jr&um&f* snake. 
2 S, FowL 
39 , C/r'tfN lcafr 
JO- Ctt* 


311 Food loucheLl by fowl 
Of aver which fowt 
hns jumped, 

33. Bbck bean. 

33. Hush eat* 

3^ EwU (wild yam ’)■ 

35. tidfiJ (Afri- 
can pheasant ?]« 

36 . /rn^ for wop 

37. O/jns isqinireBr 

3S. Animals with bfliJi 
cut off, 

39 , Ha l 

40, £X j Attp 

41, Kneeling an cne knee* 

43. Sn^il 

43. Kiic- 


m livn* 

The foregoing account of Bin. totemirm, 

. ,kT, Larches of Mr. N. W. Thome, ruggcsB wore 
l^oBon. In the fir,. pl»cc the prohibition UUorih-JS. 

• r , n ctMk or ca t her husband’s totem while he is m the alljfj . y 
^n,c ^tTo“-M.ro»nti«" to prevent domesticbm.l. 

my theory of the— 

totems, an widely diffused group of talcs which 

5£,rt Vl^sl *• 

Boast, or Cupid and L * ificc 0 f the totem is Dm 

in the second place the annual . ♦ annual 

the fi«t example of such . «*» which - h,.e mo. 

ttzsVrzJrx ^ - «**«=■ 

1 From Mr. N- «■ The™** 

3 5c* above, PF 5" n ^ E 
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Australia is not strictly speaking a sacrifice at all/ Further, 
the sacrifice of thetotemic animal or plant to a dead member 
of the dan, and the eating of it by his kinsfolk, or the 
touching of their Ups with the sacrificed portion of it at a 
funeral, scons to be plainly sacramental ; it is to a!! appear¬ 
ance a solemn communion with the totemte animal or plant, 
which is effected both by eating a portion of the sacred and 
at other times tabooed food, and also by offering it at the 
same time to the corpse, in order that the dead as well as 
the living members of the clan may partake of its blessed 
influence. Thus these sacrifices and this form of communion 
with the totem furnish a strong confirmation of the theories 
which the late W. Robertson Smith, with the acumen of 
genius, propounded as to the nature and purpose of a 
totemif sacrament Song before any actual example of such a 
rite had been discovered/ Jt seems probable that further 
researches in this part of Africa would bring many more 
instances of such sacraments to light. 

The territory of Fugar* which forms part of the Idah 
District in Southern Nigeria, contains twenty compounds, 
cadi with -its prohibited animal or plant In only one 
case is the prohibited animal sacrificed; a dog is killed 
in the family of Ebozua, the head chief. In the Wepa 
country, opposite Idah, on the west side of the Niger, 
there are two great exogamous divisions named Ego and 
AtzikiaA 

Apart from the existence of regular totem ism among the 
Bini, the inhabitants of certain districts of Southern Nigeria 
revere particular species of sacred animals. Thus the leopard 
is held in great veneration by the Igaras of Idah, who call it 
“ father n (am), though they do not object to kill it in the 
chase, ^Whcn a dead leopard is brought into Idah, it is 
dressed up in white and borne on the heads of four men 
from ^c^sc to house, with singing and the beating of drums. 
Each householder gives a present of cowries or cloth to the 
owner uf the leopard, and at last the carcase is burled with 


S« %tll. l 109 
1 See W, Robertson Smith, article 
** SmuifiCr,” jE. nrjf r iltfpW 1/ t\l J>riIanNicct t 
Xiiiib ElLeiIoiVr vp3 P ts*L. (jSS^l pp. 
ij' : ni, Ltcturti s* "4/ fitligiim 


n/ fhf Srmffci, Nc«- Edition (Lomdun, 
$b*MK pp. Jfj$ r 40 £ 

3 Mr. N. \V. Thomas, In a .Idler to 
me dated Bdiiin. City, Qciv\v r 351 b* 
1909. 
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great ceremony and firing of guns. Were this custom 

neglected the people think that the beast's spirit would 

punish them. The kings (^J f/tis) of Id ah are buried in a 

place called the Grave of the Leopard. 1 Again, we are 

told that id the delta of the Niger each littJe community 

had its * totem/ or sacred animal, in whose species the 

ancestral spirit—the soul of the tribe, so to speak— 

was supposed to dwell. Thus, in Brass, they worshipped Wonhip ^ 

the python snake; in Bonny, the monitor lizard* Only 

nine or ten years ago this animal worship was so reaJwwipftfw 

that the British authorities in the Oil Rivers were compelled 

to afford it a certain amount of recognition. Europeans 

Avere forbidden to kill the sacred lizard of Bunny, or 

the still more sacred serpent of Brass, and were heavily 

fined by their consul if they infringed this prohibition. 

. . * At Bonny the monitor lizards became a sickening 
nuisance. They devoured the Europeans 1 fowls, turkeys, 
ducks, and geese with impunity ; they might lie across the 
road or the doorways of houses with their six feet of length, 
and savagely lash the shins of people who attempted 4o pass 
them with their whip-like serrated tails, and ir y^u wounded 
or killed one of them then there was no end of a to-do. 

You were assaulted or robbed by the natives T harangued by 
the Consul on board a man-of-war, and possibly fined into 
the bargain. In other parts of the delta it might be the 
shark, or the crocodile, or some water-bird that was wor¬ 
shipped, but nowhere was this zoolatry carried to greater 
lengths than at Bonny and Brass. For its effectual abolish¬ 
ment, which has been of the greatest benefit to the well-being 
of Europeans and natives alike, we owe our thanks, not to the 
intervention of naval or consular officials, nor to the bluff 
remonstrances of traders, hut to the quiet, unceasing labours 
of the Church Missionary Society, who, by winning the natives 
from these absurd practices, have brought about such* change 
of a flairs that now r the python is promptly killed at Brass 
whenever it makes its appearance, and the monitor lizard 
is relegated to the woods and swamps. * . * Before that 
time, if a python seized a child m the streets in its coifs,, 
and slavered it with its viscous saliva, the mother—so far 

1 \ 4 F. MrcUei-FerrvTrun, Up rAt Ni&r (Lon&un lS$2U pp, joS ip. 
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from interfering to save it—must stand by and call out her 
thanks, and summon her friends and relations to rejoice with 
her that the god-python had so honoured her family as to 
devour her child." 1 

s&trtd Down to the year 1854 Fishtown, a town of the Brass 

iij'UiMiis at tribe, was overrun with sacred pythons* but in that year a 
fi re broke out which not only demolished all the houses, but 
destroyed so many of the divine reptiles that the new town 
PwLli' for has been comparatively free of them ever since. Formerly 
tdllia *" a the penalty for killing a sacred python, or any other of the 
iocal sacred animals, was death; and even powerful and 
wealthy chiefs could not escape condign punishment for so 
heinous an offence. At present any person who by accident 
or design destroys one of these reptiles must report the a I fair 
to the high priest, who sits in judgment on him and imposes 
a fine. Moreover, the culprit must purify himself by daubing 
his body with sacred chaik or mud, which is afterwards 
washed off with water. When a python died a natural 
death it used to be customary to levy contributions and bury 
it with the funeral rites and honours accorded to a chief. 
A similar custom is said to be still observed tn other parts 
or the country when any sacred animal has given up the 
Sacred ghost 1 AH the coast tribes are reported to revere the fish* 
fiah.hawki. iiawJe an d te observe towards it all the usages which arc 
customary in regard to sacred pythons, monkeys, and the 
rest of the divine menagerie. Hence these hawks have 
grown almost tame and allow the natives to go dose up to 
them* 

iMssitifc Among the pagan negroes of the Cross River, in the 

of thfi Ni G cr delta - the Assistant District Cotnmis- 
smongth* sioner, Mr. C. Partridge, has noted some customs and beliefs 
°r““which may possibly be connected with totemism. At 

fi£Ul¥£ 5 . » ^ r * t . j 1 

Nkimboma, a village of the Lshupum tribe, on the right 


1 i rT 11. I uh astern, 11. M, Vice-Ccd* 
till furr lie Oil Kfrtfif “The Niger 
Della ,/ 1 if fkt ^ 

*. D^SSy pp. 760 

Jf- 
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4 Major A, (L Leonard, Th* fjtwr 
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bank of the Awcyong River* the head-chief's hut contains a Saensj 
painted board with three figures in relief representing a man* 
a woman, and a lizard, In answer to Mr, Partridge's ques- E&xspm 
tions the chiefs said : u Our forefathers said the lizard was ~ 
thecr Forefather, and they would not kill or eat it* but we Hi™ 
do not now pay regard to that law. No r we don't punish 
a man who kills a lizard. Yes, we still give drink and 
fufu (yam pudding) to this juju. It is the juju of the town* 
not of the Jishupum tribe/' 1 Further, in some of the Canfagi of 
towns of the Cross River there may be seen carved wooden 
poles, which Mr. Partridge compares to the totem-posts ofanavk 
North American Indians, Tlx-se poles are carved with 
figures of men* women, and animals, such as crocodiles, iTwCrra 
dogs, snakes, and lizards ; they may be twelve or fifteen Feet 
high, and arc sometimes surmounted by a human skill I and 
surrounded by a circle oF stones. One such great post will 
stand in the open square of a town. The one at Ogada, in 
the Eshupum tribe, is said to be the chief fetish of the place. 

Figures of animals are also carved on the big drums which 
some Cross River towns possess * 1 Rut there is r*o proof 
that any of these carvings are totcmic. 

In discussing the question whether totem ism exists Ud^r 
among the tribes of Nigeria, it is well to notice a remarkable *™* o * hr 
belief which some of them cherish as to an intimate relation Sifcrk 
between the souls of men and the bodies of animals. They 
think that the souls of living people may be lodged temper- *n **f™l 
arily or permanently in the bodies of animals* so that any 't.^hkih 
injury done to the beast h felt by the man or woman whose ll >*irfe 
soul is housed in its carcase, and the death of the one entails 
the death of the other. Thus among several tribes on the 
banks or the Niger, between Lokoja and the delta, there 
exists “a belief in the possibility of a man possessing an 
tf/frr ega in the form of some animal* such as a crocodile or 
a hippopotamus. Ft Is believed that such a person's- life is 


3 C. Partridge* Crvtt Rfatr Nktwa 
(London* t9QSh Pi 1 W J U J U i® 

the natWe tertn fut fclish. 

1 C. Fartrid^e, Crist Rwr AV/ro, 
pp, 21^224, Mr, F^rtridfip incline* 
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bound up with that of the animal to such an extent that 
- whatever affects the one produces a corresponding impression 
upon the other, and that if one dies the other must speedily do 
'i n E hippo- >;q too, It happened not very long ago that an Englishman 
wjlmln 1 shot a hippopotamus close to a native village; the friends 
of a woman who died the same night in the village demanded 
and eventually obtained five pounds as compensation Tor the 
murder of the woman.” 1 

KoLid iel In like manner every Calabar negro believes that 

has four souls, one of which always lives outside 
LiraBngib* of his body in the form of. a wild beast of the forest, 

nqprw. This external or bush sq*] p as Miss Kingsley calls it, 
a may he almost any animal, for example, a leopard, a fish, 

msupproctior a tortoise; but it is never a domestic animal, and 
i°w'td C * nevcr a^ plant. Sometimes when a man sickens t it is 
artmt] h believed to be because his bush-soul is angry at being 
fcopanior iWgkcted. anti a witch-doctor being called in will advise 
* idctoiw ; him to make an offering to the offended soul. Wandering 

fa Calabar forests yon will often see little dwarf huts 

n hun or with thj£se offerings in them. They arc made wherever the 
bush-soul was last seen by the witch-doctor ; for a man 
r^.11 ill or cannot see his own bush-soul unless he possesses the second- 
sight If the angry soul is appeased by the offering, the 
man recovers ; but if not, he dies. When a man learns 
from a diviner what sort of creature his bush-soul is, he 
will thereafter be careful not to kill any animat of that 
species, and he will strongly object to any one else doing 
so; for iT the animal is killed or injured he himscET will die 
or be ill Conversely, when the man dies, his bush-soul can 
no longer find a good place, but goes mad and rushes into 
the fire or charges people and is killed, and that is the end 
of it p for the bush-soul is not immortal. A man and his 
sons have usually the same sort of animals for their bush- 
souls, w 3 so with a mother and her daughters. But 
sometimes all the children of a family take after the 
bush-soul of their father; for example, if his external soul 
is a leopard, all his sons and daughters will have leopards 
for their external souls.' And, on the other hand, sometimes 
they all take after their mother; for instance, if her external 
1 C. H. ttobitufr% //jwj'ii/iJrr.r ^ London. i£g£}, pp. 36 r$. 
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soul is a tortoise, all the external souls of her sons and 
daughters will be tortoises too. Such is the account which 
Miss Kingsley gives of the bush-souls of the Calabar * 

negroes. 1 Some additional particulars on the subject arc m 

furnished by Mr Richard Hens haw, Agent for Native 
Affairs a I Calabar He Sells us that a man may only a m liu 
marry a woman who has the same sort of bush-souI as 

. m m marry a 

himself; for example, if his bush-soul is a leopard, his wife woman 
also must have a leopard for her bush-soul Thus it would 
seem that endogamy rather than exogamy is the marriage mu of 
rule in regard to bush-souls. * Further, we learn from Mr. 
Hcnshaw that a person^ bush-soil I need not be that cither 
of his father or or his mother. For example, a child with 
a hippopotamus for his bush-soul may be born Into ji family 
alt of whom have wild pigs for their bush-souls; this 
happens when the child is the reincarnation of a man whose * 
external soul was a hippopotamus. In such a casc t if the 
parents object to the intrusion of the alien soul, they may 
call in a medicine-man to check its growth and finally 
abolish it altogether* after which they will give tlfb child 
their otvn bush-souL Or they may leave the'matter over 
till the child comes of age, when he will choose a bush-soul 
for himself with the aid of a medicine-man, who will also 
select the piece of bush or water in which the chosen 
animal lives. When a man dies, then the animal which 
contains his external soul ^becomes insensible and quite 
unconscious of the approach of danger. Titus a hunter can 
capture or kill him with perfect ease. 11 Sacrifices are 
often offered to prevent other people from killing the 
animal in which a man's bush-soul resides. The tribes of 
Calabar which hold these beliefs as to the bush-soul are the 
Efik and EkoL 1 * 


1 Mi*a Umij H. Kingsley, TV***// 
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itv, Jtas A similar belief in the external souls of living people is 
aivuhLni entertained by the Ibos, an important tribe of the Niger 
™n*s«ii della, who inhabit a country west of the Cross River, 

w l £ Iri0K lhc > T think that 31 ttian s 5pirit can lcave h{s botJy for a 
tike up its time during life and take up its abode in an animal. This 

is called ishi anu t “ to turn animal" A man who wishes to 
ih^ body of acquire this power procures a certain drug from a wise man 
and mixes it with his food. After that his soul goes out 
ibr urim-ti a nd enters into the animal. If it should happen that the 

animal is killed while the man’s soul is lodged in it, he 
dies ; and if the animal be wounded, his body will presently 
be. covered with boils. This belief instigates to many deeds 
of darkness ; for a cunning fellow will sometimes surrepti¬ 
tiously administer the magical drug to his enemy in his 
food, arid having thus smuggled the other’s soul into an 
animal will destroy the animal and with it the man whose 
soul is in it. 1 A like belief is reported to prevail among 
the tribes of the Obubura Hill district on the Cross River, 
Once when Mr. Partridge’s canoe-men wished to catch fish 
near a ■town of the Assiga tribe, the people objected, saying. 
w Our souls-live in those fish, and if you kill them wc 
shall die," 1 

Similarly Similar beliefs are entertained by the natives of the 
RhJ?™ 1 < “ roaa liivcr vMc y wit1 ™ t * ie G errtiatl province of Cameroon, 
iHiiwd in Groups of people, generally the inhabitants of a village, 
have chosen various animals, with which they believe them- 
hcifcw selves to stand on a footing of intimate friendship or 
relationship. Amongst such animals are hippopotamuses. 
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elephants, leopards, crocodile^ gorillas. fish* and serpents, sympu- 
all of them annuals which are either very strong or can 
easily hide themselves in the water or a thicket This cerium 
power of concealing themselves is said to bean indispensable^.™^ 
condition of the choice of the creatures for the purpose, poL.unuscv 
since the animal friend or helper is expected to damage an 
enemy by stealth ; for example, if he is a hippopotamus, 
should pop up suddenly out of the water and capsize the 
enemy's canoe. Between the animats and their human s f f P en |^ 

_ . 7 , _ ,, _ . . T , th-JLt 

friends or kinsfolk a sympathetic relation is supposed to tl* Animal 
exist such that the moment the animal dies the man 
dies also, and similarly the moment the man perishes ^so aM «Sr* 
does the beast. From this it follows that the animal kinsfolk tmdm 
must never be shot at or molested for fear of injuring or 
killing the persons whose lives are bound up with the lives 
of the brutes. This docs not, however, prevent the people 
of a village, who have elephants for their animal friends, 
from hunting elephants. For they distinguish between 
hum an-elephants and elephantHdcphanEs, and while they 
take great care not to injure the former they Imve no 
objection, but rather the contrary, to killing the latter. 

They say that a hunter who has the elephant for his friend 
always knows a human-elephant when he meets him ; indeed 
the recognition is mutual, and animal and man go their 
several ways without harming each other. And to avoid 
mistakes the hunter regularly sacrifices to the elephant- 
fetish before he sots out for the chase ■ after that if he 
meets a human-elephant, the beast will lift up one of Its 
fore-feet and hold it before its face, which is as much as to 
say, 11 Don't shoot 1 * This belief in the sympathetic relation 
between animals and men, whose lives are inseparably 
bound up with each other, is said to be nowhere so ^strongly 
held as among the natives of the upper Cross River, par¬ 
ticularly in the German district of Ossidinge. ‘’fhh is a 
land of hills, covered in parts with virgin forestland dense 
underw'ood, and cleft by many deep ravines and, romantic ^ 
mountain glens, affording ample coyer to the wild beasts 
with which the simple natives imagine their fortunes to be 
linked. Some of these shy creatures* having not been 

molested by man for ages, have ceased ’to fear him and even 

* 
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live on 51 certain footing of intimacy with their human 
* brethren. At least we are told that the inhabitants of one 
little village are on very friendly terms with a herd of sacred 
h i ppopo tarn uses which have their abode in a stream not far 
off. A German official on promising not to kill any of the 
beasts nor to reveal their lair to others, was privileged to 
witness the unwieldy monsters disporting themselves in a 


pod, after the beams of the morning sun, striking down 
over the tree-tops,, had dispelled the mist which Say on 
the surface of the water. The chief who acted as guide 
called to the animals, and they seemed to answer to the 
call and followed him as h* moved along the bank like a 
flock of sheep following their shepherd. 1 
SmiiL-r Nor are such notions confined to the tribes of the Niger 

delta, "At the town of Paha, in the northern territories of 
the Gold Coast, there are pools inhabited by crocodiles 
which are worshipped by the people. The natives believe 
pxrriinc ;□ that for every death or birth in the town a simitar event 
takes place among the crocodiles, 2 Among the Angass, of 
found \n 1 he K,mna District in Northern Nigeria, “ when a man is 
Sajhhl 1 *bom* he is pendowed with two distinct entities, life and a 
kuntil (Arabic rin ). . - . When the rin enters a man, its 
counterpart enters some beast or snake at the same time, 
and if either dies, so also does the body containing the 
counterpart This* however, in no wise prevents a man from 
killing any garrs^ etc, he may see, though he knows full 
well that he is causing thereby the death of some man or 
woman, When a man dies, his life and rin both leave him, 
though the latter is asserted sometimes to linger near 
the place of death for a day or two," 3 The Baiong of 
Cameroon, in German West Africa* like the Calabar 
negroes, think that every man has several souls, of which 
one is in his body and another in an animal, such as an 
dephwt,^ wild pig T a leopard, and so forth- When a man 
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conics home, feeling ill, and says," I shall soon die," and is as 
good as his word, the people aver that one of his souls has * 
been killed by a hunter in a wild pig or a leopard, and that 
the death of his externa] soul has caused the death of the 
soul in his body. Hence the corpse is cut open, and a 
diviner determines, by an inspection of the inwards, whether 
She popular surmise is correct or not 1 In the Congo # 
region some chiefs link their destiny with that of an animal. 

Thus the chief Bankwa of Ndcdo, on the Moeko River, had 
conferred this distinction on a certain hippopotamus of the 
neighbourhood, at which he would suffer no one to shoot." 

At the village of Ougek, m the Gaboon, a French missionary 
slept in the hut of an old Fang chief. Awaking in the 
middle of the night he saw a huge black serpent of the 
most dangerous sort ready to dart at him. He about 
to shoot it when the chief stopped him, saying, 11 In killing 
the serpent, it is me that you would kill. Fear nothing. 

The serpent is my tfangtla !' a 

What is the relation of such beliefs and practices to e^«i 
toternism ? When a whole family—parents, children* and 
children's children—believe that their external souls are in i 
a certain species of animals, and for that reason abstain 
from killing, eating* or injuring the creatures, it is obvious 
that the relation in which the family stands to the species 
or animals bears at least a superficial resemblance to 
totetnism. Elsewhere I have conjectured that the origin of 
toternism Is to be sought In the belief of the possibility of 
thus depositing the soul for safety in an external object; 4 
and we have seen that among the Sienas of the Ivory 
Coast the belief in human souls lodged in the sacred 
animals appears to form an integral part of toternism. 3. To 
that question we shall return later om Meanwhile l will 
observe that probably superstitions of this sort are much 
more widely diffused than the evidence to handwtild ltad 
us to suppose. In particular the widespread belief In wcnc- 
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wolves, were-tigers, Lind other animals of that sort, may 
perhai^s on analysis be found to resolve itself into a belief 
in the external soul. For it should be noticed that, at least 
in some cases, the owner of a bush-soul is thought to be 
able to turn himself tempo rarity into an animal of the kind 
in which his bush-soul is lodged, 1 Now this faith in the 
temporary transformation of a man into a beast is the 
essence of the were wolf superstition/' 


S 6. 7 o/tniism in N&rf/ttrn Nigeria 


In recent years enquiries'pursued by Mr. H. R, Palmer. 
Resident in Charge of K^tsina, among the Hatisas and 
Fulani of Northern Nigeria have elicited a good deal of 
evidence^ tending to shew that, despite the spread of 
.Mohammedanism in this part of Africa, many of the natives 
still entertain beliefs and observe customs like those which 
we have found widely diffused over Western Africa from 
Senegambta to Cameroon. With regard to these customs 
and bdiefs a doubt may indeed be raised as to whether 
they shduld be classed under the head of totemism or not; 
but in many* points they resemble true totemism so closely 
that it seems desirable to take account of them in the 
present work. A system of superstition like totemism is 
founded on modes of thought .so loose and vague that any 
attempt to lay down its boundaries with rigorous precision 
would necessarily be futile ; and if we wish to penetrate to 
its inner meaning and ultimate source h we must not circum¬ 
scribe the scope of our enquiry by rigid definitions, which, 
however appropriate to a philosophical treatise, arc out of 
place in the exploration of a region so hazy and indefinite 
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as the mind of a savage. In researches of this sort it is 
safer to take too wide than loo narrow a view of the matter 
in hand, since it often happens that light is Lhrown on the 
dark recesses of the subject by something which at first 
sight might seem to lie wholly outside of its boundaries. 

For the following account of indications of totem ism 
among the Hausas and Fulani I am indebted to the courtesy 
of Mr. H. R, Palmer, who has very Liberally placed his 
manuscript materials at my disposal. 

From the earliest times apparently the northern portion TJm^ ^ 
of Hausaland has been inhabited by two distinct races, a 
nomadic people of Berber blood and a settled people of negro ££££ 
or negroid blood. The nomadic Berbers are now known 
as Fulani, the settled negroes as Hausas. ^ et the Hausas 
themselves appear to be a cross produced hv the fhsion ot ;in! h ow 
Berber invaders with the aboriginal negro or negroid popula- 
tion of the country. The lingua franca of Hausaland is bu, wmr 
Hausa. At the present day almost all the peoples called gy* 
Hausas are Mohammedans, but nevertheless there exist h^thm 
among them some communities which have not yet been 
converted to the dominant faith and stilt retain ,to a certain 
degree the customs of their forefathers. 1 hesc communities 
arc known as Maguzawa, a word which seems to mean 
«idolaters ” Though they do not profess Islam, the 
Maguzawa have been so far influenced by their Moslem 
rulers and conquerors that they have abandoned^ many of 
their old ways, and what they retain of them is in fact, 
though not in name, a crude monotheism with some local 
spint in the place of Allah. However, enough of their 
ancient paganism lingers to indicate roughly the nature of 
the beliefs which Islam has displaced and is steadily dis¬ 
placing. Besides these Maguzawa there are a certain 
number of pagan Fulani and other heathen peoples of 
Berber affinity, who have migrated into Hausaland -it various 

times in the past ’ . __ 

In manners and customs as well » m race the Fkihmllg 

and Hausas differ from each other. The Hftusa is polyg- outomi 
amous and exogamous : the Fulafil is monogamous and 
imdoE^moiis, The Hausa buys his wife and takes her to his 
own house; the nomadic Fulani does, not expect his wife 
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to come and live with him until two years have elapsed after 
- the wedding. Indeed the sexual relations among these 
nomads closely resemble those which arc observed by the 
Tuaregs, among whom the husband goes to live with his 
* wife, not the wife with her husband. In both peoples there 
is the same loose morality before marriage and the same 
strict morality after it The first-born son of a Tnlam always 
lives with his mother's kinsfolk till his father dies. He is 
iUnms* called his father's shame {kttnya) w Among some of the pagan 
IjffoihcL Filialli marriage between half brothers and sisters is allowed, 
and provided that the common pzyent is the father ; but marriage 
between half brothers and sisters, the children of the same 
m<jther + is forbidden. Precisely the same rule was followed 
by the ancient Athenians . 3 Such a custom is probably a 
relic of *n other-kin, that is, of the mode of tracing relation¬ 
ship through the mother and not through the father ; for 
* under that system in its rigid form the children of the same 
father but not of the same mother are not related by blood 
and are therefore free to marry each other. At the present 


day, however, the practice of tracing descent in the female 
line hardly ^exists south of the country occupied by the 
Mother km Kelgeres, But in Mr. IF R. Palmers opinion it is certain 
P™Lh^s that mother-kin anciently prevailed alike among the Hausas, 
irtiftfie 4 c the Fulani, and the Tuaregs, According to him, the 
FuSm!i%im] evidence available in the Soudan tends to shew that the 
Tmt^ custom of reckoning descent on the female side only was 
particularly characteristic of the Berber or Hamitic peoples* 


Both the heathen Fulanl and the heathen Hausas 
|j. practise a rite, probably very ancient, which savours of 


T niLrt 
Of 1 

mmmon- 

i^paruong sexual communism and is intended, if Mr. Palmer is right, 
and " MM to ensure the fecundity of the dan. Among the Fulani the 
ceremony is called Girrzuaft ; it is held at the end of the 
GttenHvr year. The youths and maidens gather in the forest. W hen 
criSuir ^ 1C mesl ^ avc formed a line, the girls come up to 

them and each chooses her partner. Food is cooked and 
eaten and the couples pass the night together- The 
'observance of this custom is deemed of great importance for 
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Lhc prosperity "of the clan. Any father who prevented his 
children from taking part in the orgy would be ex [jelled from * 
the community. 

Among the pagan Hausas the custom is similar in sub- 
stance though different in details. It is called Ft hi I'Htrs. dUed /v/j 
I n the autumn several girls and as many boys arc shut up 
together in an enclosure and left there for a month, Food < 
is brought them by an attendant called a dog (kam). 1 he 
whole expense is borne by some rich man, who thinks he 
thereby confers a benefit on the community. A long upright 
potc called jtge or gansami is'set up inside of the enclosure, 
and sacrifices of goats, sheep, loyris, and ho on arc offered to 
the spirits Kuri and Uwagona. Of these spirits Kuri is the 
Hausa Pan, a woodland deity who wears a goat’s skm and 
barks like a dog in the forest. Uwagona is a femalodivimty 
who has. been compared to Cybelc or Demeter. At the end 
of the mouth any of the girls who are found to be with child 
are considered to be the wives of their youthful partners. 

Traces of totem ism or of something like it occur both 
among the heathen Fulani and among the heathen \law 
There is only one equivalent in the Hausa language for the 
words totem and taboo, which wc have borrowed from the 
savages of North America and Polynesia. It is kex-gutda 
and means “head of the house" or - that which is upon the 
house." The totems, if we may call them so, of such pagan 
Fula.nl as are to be found in the northern portion oi Hausa- yjauL 
land appear to be chiefly birds, as for example the partridge 
and the dove, but some people have an animal totem in 
addition to a bird. Among the animal totems is the iguana. 

All the Fulani believe that if they were to kill their totemic 

birds or animals, they would die. 

AH the pagan Hausas confess to having at least 
totem or taboo, Persons who have the same Lotem or 
taboo constitute a dan, but these totemk clans, bear no 
fixed relation to the political divisions of the country, as 
these divisions exist and have existed for five or six hundred^ 
ve-irs. Each p°Nti cal division has its badge, which is 
tattooed on the faces of the child reifwilhoiU regard to that 

t0tC Thc following examples of Hau^a elans with their 
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totems and taboos have been collected by Mr. H. R. 


Palmer. 

I . The Medudbmm, a K&tsim Hints* hunter eomniunity. 
—Their totem h a short black snake called kwakia. They 
believe that they are descended from the snake and that if 
they killed it they would die. The dan is eNOgamous with 
descent in the male line ; in other words, no man may 
marry a, woman who has the black snake kwakiti tor her 
totem, and children take their totem from their father, not 
from their mother. If the snake is friendly, it lives among 
the rafters, and when a boy inborn, the reptile crawls down 
to the door of the hut Should the snake kill an animal, 
th£ flesh of the animal may not be eaten by any member of 
the clan. Thus the Mahalbawasccm to be a typical totcmic 
dan ; fdT the totem is hereditary, they believe themselves 
to be descended from the totem sc animal, they will not kill 
it, and they will not marry' women who have the same totem 
as themselves, 

2 r The Yon Dor itm Mausas t 11 children of a hippopota¬ 
mus*—jrTheir totem is the hippopotamus, and they sacrifice 
to the beast on the banks of a stream a hen which Is 
coloured like an ostrich. 

3, The BiriUhi Ilainns^ Magntmua culled 44 km na faraT 
—Their totem is a featherlcss fowl Mr. Palmer's informant 
said that this fowl ijmduku kand} is sacrificed on very 
special occasions once a year. Members of the clan may 
not eat food which has been touched by iron. If fire has 
burnt the town, they will not eat what is left of the com. 
They do not carry fine in a calabash { kworia ) but only in 
an earthenware dish {akwoshi j, These Hamas do not 
work on Sunday^ but offer sacrifice on that day. 

4, The Ganthmm of Ktjfinduktiduku y Koisina ,—They 
say they are of Berber origin. Their totem is a frog {ktoado\ 
whichjll^y will not touch. They think that after death a 
bad soul wanders about, but that a good soul is born again 
of a woman in tlie family, generally reappearing as a grand- 
r son of the deceased. There is a village pole at which 

wrestling matches taktf place. They say that so long as 
the pole stands the powers of the village youth remain 
unshaken. If the pole should be blown down, it will not 
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be set up till the next generation. The name of the pole 
is ganrnmt, which means * son of the Queen." 

5 . The Kutawboioa, Hausas of Kusaurt ami Kano- — Tht 

Their totems are two trees, the black thorn (dasht and |^ r ’f r 'jp 
tamarind (tsamid). They may not cut nor bum these trees, »nd 
Another totem of theirs is a large green snake (da it magnrji), K 

which they will not kill nor touch. They sacrifice on the 

top of a crag near by to “ the spirit that turns bones white ” 

{dude ha farm kas.ifti). Their prosperity was believed to be 
bound up with a black rock poised on the top or the crag. 

The rock used to warn theffc. of coming war by shrieking 
thrice ; when it fell, they were conquered. 

6 . The Bamoa. — By race and religion they are Kulhni Th* fa* 
pagans, by profession they arc nomadic herdsmen. They 1 "" 1 " 1 
do not kill their cattle except for a feast, and fhen the 
animals must be slaughtered at the foot of a tree which has 
little sap. But on the contrary trees with much sap are 
given to cattle to eat as a medicine. In contrast to the 
Biritchi, they may only take up fire in a calabash (kteeria) : 

if :i woman with child should be so imprudent as to 
take up fire in an earthen vessel, she would .have a mis¬ 
carriage. The totem of Mr. Palmer’s informant was a fox 

(yattya-t-’d). 

7. The Bahaa Damme, —These are Kansas of the The iuuaiM 
earliest Katsina stock. Their totem is an iguana (damme), u>tcm ‘ 
and they believe themselves to be descended from the animal. 

Thcv will not eat hot food out of a calabash and they will 
not use a calabash to carry fire in. They think that souls 
live after death and kill the living, if they are not placated. 

In order to prevent the soul from getting out of its earthly 
tabernacle and doing a mischief, they lay thorns on a corpse. 

Unable to escape through the prickly barrier without scratch¬ 
ing its tender substance, the poor soul perforce remains quiet 

in the rotting body. -n. * /V.* t. . „ 

g The Rowan'll, Hausas ef Kano .—Their totem js aSmJo) 

snake f dan bida\ It descends m the male line from father 
to children. A woman keeps her own totem after marriage. 

They will not many women who h£ve the same totem as 
themselves S ™ Other woA the cUn is exogsmOti* 

q The ffattSfiS of Kutto^ -Their totem is an 
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elephant. They sacrifice al the foot of a tamarind tree 
(tsantia) to Kuri and (Jwadaira. 

i o. The Darbawa Hamas of Baurmta in Katsirta.— 
Their totem is an iguana (datums). 1 hey now marry within 
the dan, but say that formerly they did not do so. They 
think that the soul of a dead man enters into a woman and 
is reborn m a grandson. 

i i. The Van Tngamntu, Kansas of Marmfi-— Their 
totem is kamuckt (fy They will not wear any clothes of a 
light blue colour, believing that if they did they would grow 
poor. 

12* The Birtnm, /founts of /fit district of Yaudoka 
[AkffiJfl),—Their totem is a lion, which they dare not 
touch. They kilt alt snakes. They will not bum a silk 
cotton t?ee nor carry fire in .1 calabash. 

1 j„ TIu Giauaskawa i Kansas of Dun Gam Katrina. — 
Their totem is a black snake ( ktva&ia }, and they think that 
the soul of the snake dwells m their king. 

14. The Dnhaua of Wawtdkma^ Katrina Kansas ^— 
Their totems are a lion, a tree i]ciria\ and a hawk ( shirm'y 
They will no* take up fire in an earthen pot (kaske) t believing 
that to do so would cause headache. So they carry fire on 
two sticks* 

15. Tiu Sarikin Mathira (Chief of the Blacksmiths) 
has for his totem the partridge ( makorud ) and thinks he 
would die if he kilted the bird. One of his ancestors 
killed a partridge, took it home, ate it, and died the very 
same night Not only so, but the whole family were burnt 
to ashes in a fire soon afterwards, all but one woman, who 
never would cat partridge again. When people asked her 
why she would not eat partridge, she replied, 11 It is the 
totem {kamgidda) of my grandfather. He ate it, and see 
what happened !“ The blacksmiths, potters, and other 
industRa^clans seem to have been originally servile Berber 
peoples. They are commonly called M slaves of the Fulani.” 

16. Tilt Frftf Gid& k Katrina IIan sax. —Their totem is 
the python {kasa\ At the beginning of the year, which 
falls in autumn, they "hold a great feast, at which they 
sacrifice to Knri, the woodland deity who wears a goat's 
skin, and also to Uwpvdawa, who causes men to go sideways 
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like a crah Children take their totem from their father, 

A man prefers to many a woman who ha* the same totem 
as his mother ; In other words, the men of this clan prefer to 
Intermarry with the women of one particular dan only. In 
regard to the marriage of cousins, children of sisters or of 
hatf-sistcrs may not many each other ; children of brothers 
or of half-brothers may not marry each other; but the child 
of a brother or of a half-brother may marry the child of a 
sister or of a half-sister. 

Other Hausa and Fulani dans with their totems, as Oita 
ascertained by Mr H. R. Palmer, are as follows 


iDlfCpjC 

cktuL 


Hausa and Fulani Clans and Totems 1 


Cfcflft* 

1 Ji.iirieLs. 

17. Van MaiSil 

McEkiii in Katsina 

iS r Tannawa . 

Kano 

t9. YanTuga. 

Kano 

20. Ba Daflawa + 

Katsma 

a I, D&smwa 

Kidjoft 

23. Dogarawa . 

Rcmin Gado in 


Kano 

2 $ r Kbnbawa (prob* 


nbiy Fulani mixed 


with Hausas) ► 


34, Tosawa 

Jibrnshi Katsina 

35. Damfawa (Fulani) 

Zainfara 

26. Sul ibawa (Fulani) 

| Katsiaa 

27. Rungmuawa 

Katsina 

2& r Arawa 

Daura 


[ qlr rii.. * 


a snake (da* Hdn} 

citK’odiie 

lion 

black snake (jfawtia) 
black snake (jhiwifo) 
crocodile (ktulifii) and black 
snake (JhtmMa) 
crow (AanEiIrn) and black 
snake (fcva&ia) 

black snake (fovaAu i) 
crested crane (gamrtiJtw) 
and crow 
a doie {kunkin) 
black snake (tfwoftur) and 
tamarind tree 
snake (db* magurj£\ 


In the preceding list the number of dans which have Mus. 
snakes, especially the black snake {kuakia)Jot their totems 
is remarkable. Mr. Palmer is of opinion that thtSe make 
people represent the negroid element in the population, 

The Huu* states are seven in number, each of them ruled wvtn 
by a king. Down to the nineteenth century the daughters ?\ 
the king of Daura were always married to slaves, and the king 

1 In this list .11 the CUEO .re Usiw <*cepi Hos. 3}, I},™ *■»[* « 

FulttU- 
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xianH-i^c was always chosen from their children, not from the children 

dlS^f of tllc late king. The Queen Mother was always a most 

Co sr.n ps.. powerful personage. This shews that in Daura, as in Ashantce, 

- royal blood was traced only in the maternal line, and that 

the lineage of the king's father was deemed a matter of no 
ixnihfljirt consequence, 1 The manner of the death and burial of 
Hausa kings is worthy of notice. In three or the kingdoms, 
ii'ogL namely Gobir, Katsina, and Da lira, the customs observed on 
such occasions were these. On the first signs that a king 
was failing in health or becoming infirm, an official who 
bore the title of Killer of the Elephant {Kuntignia) 
appeared and throttled him by holding his windpipe. The 
entrails of the dead king were then removed and his body 
was smoked over a slow fire for seven days. By that time 
the election of a successor was complete. The king elect 
was conducted to the centre of the town, called Head of the 
Elephant (£ m tin giwa\ and was there made to lie down on 
a bed. A black ox was next brought and slaughtered over 
the prostrate prince, the blood being made to run all over his 
body. * Then the ox was flayed, and the dead king, being 
wrapped upjn the hide, was dragged along the ground to the 
place or burial, which was a circular pit, where he was buried 
in a sitting posture* After his bath of ox blood the new 
king had to reside for seven days in his mothers house, 
where he was washed daily On the eighth day he was 
conducted in state to the palace. In Daura the new king 
had besides to cross over the body of the dead king. 1 

Year s At the New Year's feast (Wasnn IVfriuo) among the 
^nti l K the Hausas it is still the custom for a man to put on a mask 
with the horns of an ox fixed above his head and to dance in 
this costume* The Hausas believe that the dance promotes 
a good crop of com* 1 This custom suggests that the Hausai 
imagine'the spirit of the corn to be incarnate in an ox or a 
bull. _ Aft similar belief has been held by many other peoples .* 
It seems to be quite independent of totefirism. 


(P 1 A* <lw rale tif jibcerfiion to the 
throne of AfctLintce, Ht iborc, pp, 5S4 
V- ! anil my LwtUf%t ™ J“*Y Early 
ffhtrrj if tk* R'mfilk »/, p, 2 J 5 . 

s Time purlkuAir* i± to the death 
aeuJ banil of tlausa kings derived 


from Mr. H. R. Ulnrtri rtanucfipL 
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| 7 , in Cawga and Angola 

1 he Bakalat or BakeEc are a large Bantu tribe inhabit- The * 
ing the lower valley of the Ggowe River in French Congo, 
ivho swarmed down from some unknown part of the interior Coflgo, 
about eighty years ago. Formerly nomads, they have now 
become carriers and merchants. Their settlements are 
widely scattered ; communities of them are often found 
living in independent towns surrounded by other tribes. 

1 hey cultivate the soil to ascertain extent* possess a few 
goats and chickens, and subsist m part by hunting and 
fishing. 1 Like many other ifantu peoples, the Bakzrku Uu 

appear to be divided into clans which are both totemic and 
exogamous. At least this seems to follow from an ■account Jisminteni 
given of their customs by Du Qmillu. who spent some time ^^ y 
among them. His testimony is all the more valuable be- 
cause, writing at a time when neither totem ism nor exogamy 1,1 ULI 
was commonly known, he records his discovery of totem ism 
with evident surprise. The passage runs thus: “This day 
I had a glimpse at another curious superstition of these 
people, One of the hunters had shot a wild bull, and when 
the carcass was brought in the good fellow sent me an 
abundant supply of the best portions. The meat is 
tough, but was most welcome for a change. I had a great 
piece boiled for dinner, and expected Quengucza to eat as 
much as would make several hungry white men sick. 

Judge of my surprise, when, coming to the table and 
seeing only the meat, he refused to touch it I asked why? 

1 It is nxmdak for me,* he replied. And then, in answer to imjcIgi 
my question, explained that the meat of the Bos hrachidteros 
was forbidden to his family, and was an abomination to have 
them, for the reason that many generations ago otie™f their ^syiT 1 
women gave birth to a calf instead of a child. I ^aughed fthwiwthto 
but the king replied very soberly that he could show "me a 
woman of another family whose grandmother had given birth 
to a crocodile—for which reason the crocodile was numdah to * 
that family. Qtiengueza would never 4tfueh my salt-beef, n*r 

* J T L. WUkH, JfWftm Africa fip- ^Lcmlon. 1 S 61 ], p^J; J. D™kef. 

JOO j/. ♦ P. Edit ChailEu, E*ft*r*li*n Tht Rw*t ff p. 4^ 
and AjAumhim ## Mftratfnai AJrir& 
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even the pork, fearing l«t it had been in contact with the 
beef Indeed, they are all religiously scrupulous in this 
matter ; and I found, on inquiry afterwards, that scarce a man 
can be found to whom some article of food is not r<xmdaft. 
Some dare not taste crocodile, some hippopotamus, some 
monkey, some boa, some wild pig, and all from this same 
belief ' They wilt literally suffer the pangs of starvation 
rather than break through this prejudice; and they very 
firmly believe that if one of a family should eat of such 
forbidden food, the women of ^Jie same family would surety 
miscarry and give birth to monstrosities in the shape of the 
anjmal which is ro&itdah, rtr else die of an awful discasc- 
Sometimes I find that the fetich-man forbids an individual 
to touch certain kind-? of food for some reason* or no reason 
rather. *In this case the prohibition extends only to the 
man, and not to his family. It is astonishing how strictly 
such gross feeders as they are adhere to their scruples. 
It shows the power a superstitious faith has even over a 
lawless peopte as these are. I am certain nothing in the 
world -would have induced the old king to eat the flesh of 
the wild bull 1 , or even to eat out of a dish in which that had 
been cooked or otherwise contained. 1 ’ 1 
Th? In this passage Du Chaillu dearly distinguishes purely 

personal taboos, arbitrarily imposed on individuals, 
p!^W4*| from the hereditary' taboos (roomiali) which have been 
uriotefliis. obscrved by-whole families for many generations. These 
hereditary taboos appear to be strictly totemlc, The term 
rotmdtih, which Du Chaillu applies to them, is plainly 
identical with omttda . the form of the word employed by 
Or. Nassau and Miss Kingsley. The word means 
»prohibited,” and has been adopted by the missionaries 
as the nearest native equivalent they could find for 
«i sacred*" or H ho 1 y"* Further, the totemk families 
or chins* of the tfakalai appear to be exogamous; for, 

speaking of ‘this tribe, Du Chaillu observes again with 

surprise; “ It is a curious fact, that, though they will take 

\ p^i ft, ly a QuiL1Iu r j**j i* fVui A ff ia \ PP- 45 G *?- = & II- 

AdttfMiMrrt u EfM*t+riaJ A/m I S&sxau, EittiAiim m trktt Africa 

(London. pp [Umdonu 1904K pp. Jg- 5 o H 2|l, 

* Miss Mary H, Kinf^l F* Tmvtit 
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their brother's or father's wives in Tnarriage, they will not 
many a woman of the sa me/amify or dan with theiiiselves. 

This is the ease also among other tribes." 1 As he taoflun 
indicates in this last sentence, Du Chaillu found the rule Jj^ K D ^ r 
of exogamy observed by other tribes of the Gaboon region ifrEfetain 
besides the Bakalai. Elsewhere he says; "Tribes and r 1111 
dans intermarry with each other, and this brings about a 
friendly feeling among the people. People of the same 
clan cannot marry with each other* The least consanguinity 
is considered an abomination : nevertheless, the nephew has 
not the slightest objection to lake his uncle's wives, and, as 
among the Bakalai, the son to take his fathers wives, except 
his own mother. 11 ~ 

From all this we may conclude that the Raksd&J have rt«" 
tote mi sm of the common type ■ chat is, that they a redivided hilVlf 
into clans, and that Che members of each dan are forbidden to 
marry each other and to cat the flesh of a particular species oninui •- 
of animal. With regard to the descent of the Bakalai clans 
we have not definite information, but since in this tribe the Among 
son inherits his father's property,* wc may perhaps infer 
the clan also is inherited by children from Cheir father and puma] 
not from their mother. In this respect the Hakalai differ 1 "^ 
from their neighbours; for among the surrounding tribes alt 
clans are considered to descend on the female side, and a 
man's heirs arc first his brothers and next his nephew, the 
eldest son of the eldest sister. Among these* tribes, more* 
over, the headship of the clan is hereditary, and descends 
like property in the female line from, a man to his 
brothers and his sisters' sons,* In short, the tribes among 
whom the Bakalai live have the system of mother-kin as 
opposed to father-kin. 

The explanation which the Bakalai give of the origin 
their totemic clans deserves our particular attention, for it 
has all the appearance of being primitive. In «ubstance 
it agrees with the system of conception at totem ism which t'^inoirKia 
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Bppea „, 0 prevails among the Banks Islanders 1 In both of these 
u-primitive vfifaiy _ separate regions it is befteved that a woman 
M^can be impregnated by and bring forth an animal or 
laTlt Among the Banks 1 Islanders the imaginary animal 
or plant so born is identified with the real child whom 
l>to "1l £- the woman gives birth to, and henceforth animals or 
«n«p- r plants of that sort become tabooed or sacred to the child : 

they are his personal or individual totem, being peculiar 
to him and not transmitted by him to his descendants. 
This is, if I am right, the absolutely primitive stage 
of totemism. The Bakalai* have advanced beyond that 
stage, for among them the totems have become hereditary ; 
bulT the tribe still retains the primitive belief that women 
can give birth to animals of the totemic species, and that 
they would surely do so if they ate of the totemic animal. 
This again confirms the view, which a consideration of the 
Central Australian evidence led me to suggest, that concep¬ 
tion may often have been thought to he caused b\ the 
animal or plant which a woman has eaten of, and which 
accordingly becomes the totem of her child when it is born. 


Th= Fsiw. The Fans, or Fangs, are a targe and vigorous tribe or 
nation who occupy a vast region of French Congo from 
Cone" 1 ' ' Cameroon on the north to about the fourth parallel of 
South latitude. They are estimated to number many 
millions, and are said to be multiplying fast. Their 
language, which comprises many dialects, belongs to the 
Bantu family, but differs considerably from other languages 
of that stock. It is believed that the Fans, or Pahouins as 
they are called by the negroes of the Gaboon, are recent 
immigrants into the country. I heir habits are nomadic, 
for though they build villages they shift the sites of them 
from time to time. They collect ivory, make pottery and 
The Fans baskets, £nd are skilful workers in iron, 3 They possess an 
of elaborate system of taboos or flM, as they call them, some 
I’ltooi of which appear to be totemic. For we are told that some 

" Sc* ilwn, pp. *9 m- r " Deniktr, Tit Rata vf Mao, pp. 

1 See *oL L p. *59- 45® H- s firtnc# 1* Murtrott, •* Le*«& 
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individuals and some tribes bear the names of animals, such {*£/). «'Hie 
as Elephant, Panther, Gorilla, Crocodile, Eagle* and so forth ;^ r ™ h ^ br 
and that a man may not eat the animal whose name lie E©temfc. # 
bears, it is taboo {tki) to him. Such taboos may be 
common to a whole tribe, the members of which pay 
particular respect to a certain animal and will not kill j t. 1 
But details of their totcmic system, if such it is, are lacking. 

The Fan villages are exogam ous ; in other words, a man 
may not marry' a woman of &he same village, she is taboo 
i'i'f) to him, U happens, inched, that such marriages some¬ 
times take place when the village is large and the relation¬ 
ship between the couple is distant ; but persons contracting 
these unions are looked at askance, and any misfortune which 
befalls diem is regarded as a punishment of their ujlsdeed." 

The marriage of cousins, apparently both on the father's and m.t 
the mother’s side, is also forbidden among the Fatis^ *1^,,,# 

Another people of this region among whom totemism orTheii^ 
traces of It may perhaps be detected are the Bantu tribes* Ju- jiTof 
which once composed the great native kingdom or entire ofih.- *noeni 
Congo, with its several provinces, including the "provinces of 
Loango, Cacongo, and N'goio to the north of the river 
Congo, and the province of Songo, Sonio, or Sonho to the 
south of it. 1 The general name which these Bantu tribes 
apply to themselves is Ba-fioti or the Dark-skinned People ; 
the special name applied to the inhabitants of* the Lornigo 
coast is Bavili. 5 As all these tribes were for centuries 
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subject to Portugal and professed the Catholic faith, it » 
almost inevitable that their native customs and beliefs 
should be tinctured by European influence. However, 
they still possess an elaborate system of taboos {t>tna, 
singular ri/ia), some of which may perhaps be totemic 
in origin. Thus the several tribes, provinces, and districts' 
have thrir tabooed or sacred animals. The whole tnbe of 
Congo has Tor its sacred animal the leopard ; and the three 
stibtribcs of Sonit^ Caeongo, and Lo&ngQ have for their 
sacred animals respectively tb* cricket, the eel, and the wild 
ox or bull. Further, each 'province under the rule of its 
chief i/kmu) has two sacred animals; for example, the 
province of Xibanga has for its sacred animals the fowl and 
the duiker, or gazelle. Again, each district under its head¬ 
man {Kangs z<m) has its sacred animal; for example, the 
chief district of the Xibanga province has for its sacred 
animal the chimpanzee* Further, families have also their 
sacred animals, which arc forbidden to them as food, hveiy 
person with any pretensions to good birth should have four 
sacraf animals, namely* that of his father, that of his mother, 
and those of two grandparents. For example, one man has 
the antelope and the chimpanzee as the sacred animals of 
his father and mother respectively, and the pig anti otter as 
the sacred animals of two grandparent Another has the 
antelope and partridge as the sacred animals of his lather 
and mother respectively* and the pig as the sacred animal of 
his grandparents . 1 Sickness is often attributed to the 
patient's rashness in partaking of the flesh of the animat 
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which is forbidden to his family.' * A man belongs to his 
mother's family, and he may not marry any woman who ln; . w n;i 
has the same sacred animal as his mother. It is believed 
that the deity punishes breaches of this marriage law by 
withholding the rains in due season.- Hence it would seem 
that the Fiot families are totemic, exogamous, and hereditary 
in the maternal line- A man's heirs are. first, his brothers ; M«<*| 
next, his sister’s son ; third, his mother's relations ; and failing 
all these his own children . 3 The mother alone has the right 
to pawn her children, but she must first consult the father; 
he cannot himself pawn fiTs children* A man may "oto™* 
marry his first cou$ms p the daughters of ht* fathers brothers ; 
but he may marry' his first cousins, the daughters oF his 
father's sisters. Apparently, the Ba-fiotE have the ela»i- 
ficatory system of relationship ; for a man applies the same 
tenn. to his father and to his father's brothers, and the 
same term, mama, to his mother and to his mothers sisters > 
Besides the taboos which appear to be totemic. the Ba* fiot i 
observe many others or various sorts. Some of these are 
associated with certain offices, others with sacred groves 
(bibUa, singular xU>Ua\ others with the possesion of certain 
sacred fetishes. Others, again, are purely individual or 
personal, being arbitrarily imposed on stek P*>p!<= 
priest or medicine-man (gangd), or on children at birth b) 

the priest or the parents." , , , . 

The taboos enjoined on people fron\ their infancy of 
anoear to be very common, if not universal, and to be tab™ m 
XX observed. On this subject an old missionary-to the 
Congo writes as follows : - it is a custom that either the 
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parents or the wizards -give certain rules to be inviolably 
^ observed by the young people, and which they call thtgilla ; 
these are to abstain from eating either some sorts of poultry t 
the flesh of some kinds of wild beasts, such and such fruity 
roots cither raw or bailed after this or another manner, with 
several other ridiculous injunctions of the like nature, too 
many to be enumerated here. You would ivoncfcf with 
what religious observance these commands are obeyed. 
These young people would sooner chuse to fast several days 
together, than to taste the least bit of what has been for¬ 
bidden them ; and if it some^ncs happen that the vkegitla 
has been neglected to Stave been given them by their 
parents, they think they shall presently die unless they 
go immediately to receive it from the wizards** To illus¬ 
trate tho* superstitious respect with which these taboos are 
observed the missionary tells us of a young negro who, on 
discovering that he had unwittingly partaken of his forbidden 
animal (in this case a wild hen) four years before, at once 
fell at rumbling and died within four-and-twenty hours , 3 
Even such necessaries of life as manioc and bananas may 
be included among the tabooed foods, though the burden 
is sometimes considerably lightened by restricting the 
prohibition, for example, to certain kinds of bananas, or to 
bananas cooked in one particular way, as roasted or boiled, 
or to the eating bananas on one day of the week hut not on 
the others* and so forth. But the range of these taboos is 
not limited to foods ; it extends to other things, such as 
colours and articles of dress, or to actions of various kinds. 
One man, for example, may be forbidden to travel on a 
certain day of the _w r eek \ another man may not smoke 
anywhere hut in h h hut, or he may not smoke in the 
presence of strangers ■ another man may be forbidden to see 
his ncwboni infant until the child can stand by itself; and 
so on," It^is possible that these and similar prohibitions 
laid on" children from infancy may be ultimately derived 
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from totemism of the conception^! kind, though the link 
which perhaps once united them appears now to he broken. 

But the evidence does not warrant us in assuming this 
derivation, * 

On this subject the Rev. H. Weeks* who has lived TV- 
as a missionary for twenty-seven years among the Bantu on 
people of the Lower Congo, especially in the neighbourhood k j 
of San Salvador. writes as follows: "As regards totemism, .l:iiui ig 111" 
after very careful enquiries 1 have come to the conclusion Pjf’M' 71 
that, while it may very probably have been at one time in jjjwrr 
vogue in this region, the only indication of such prevalence still 1 
surviving is to be found in certain tribal names, of which up to 
the present 1 have been able to procure the following:—’ 

“ Esi jkiit n(a mia wrrwcc, or the people belonging to the 
heads of the mole-cricket (iw msi). The people a\c proud 
of the name, because the nsmst always sticks its head up, ^ 
even when being cooked ; but they hunt, cook, and eat the 
mole-cricket 

,J Eli khufulu, or the tortoise people, who catch and cat 

tortoises. * 

» Esi kiumga, or the cowrie people, who live m a town 

near Kitovola." 1 

Such names certainly do not of themselves afford any Eicraditaqr 
proof or even presumption of totem ism, i races ul r or 
perhaps rather analogies to, totemism arc to be found 
in the hereditary taboos .tnpangu) observed by the people. fiUllfr 
These taboos arc transmitted from a father to his sonsjWhh^ 
daughters observe them so long as they are in their 
father's house, but when a daughter marries she generally 
drops her father’s taboo and adopts that of her husband. 

■> In one family the inherited tabu was nflt to cat any 
wild animal or fish with spots on it, such as the striped 
antelope, certain gazelles, civet cats, leopards, shrimps, etc., - 
an d the penalty for breaking this tabu was a very bad skin 

disease_a form of leprosy, The idea here was simply to 

avoid any flesh food that had a spotted skin. The mpangu 
of another lad was not to cat hippopotamus fiesh or yams* 
i he penalty being elephantiasis ; ncf> to cab crayfish, the 

, llev J_ }| ( Weeks, “ Nrtl«< ‘in wine CHaimnsof ihc L<nrtT Ccmju People,” 
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penalty being a skin disease on the hand ; not to eat ran 
' [laim nuts, the penalty being an outbreak of scald head ; not 
to eat a spotted fish called tiiumbu, the penalty - being 
ophthalmia and loss of eyelashes ; not to cat the amnia 
or great bull frog, the penalty being that the eyes will 
bulge out like the frog’s. Here the penalties are in accord 
with the Woken prohibitions;—eating hippopotamus will 
cause elephantiasis or a leg like the legs of a hippopotamus ; 
eating the nlum&tt, a fish with opal eyes, causes ophthalmia, 
and eating the frog causes bulging eyes." 1 

If Mr Weeks is right, as he seems to be, in his explana 
lions of these taboos, they -are based on the now lamiliar 
tenet of sympathetic magic that a man partakes of the 
qualities of the animal whose flesh he cats. When these 
qiialitics'arc undesirable, as in the cases cited by Mr. Weeks, 
the flesh of the animat in question is naturally avoided, and 
* such avoidance may be wholly unconnected with totemtsm. 
Ihj( whi]f Yet the restriction of each of these taboos to a particular 
kitxxH .in- family and its hereditary transmission in the family are 
£rr totem ic* in principle. However, it is somewhat remarkable 
that among- these peoples, while hereditary taboos are 
child™ inherited from the father alone, according to the custom of 
the country children belong to their mother's family, not 
mother - * to their father’s, and inherit the property of their maternal 
'nbrttth? unde, not the property of their father. Hence when a lad 
property grows up, his* maternal uncle will one day bring a calabash 
^,“^1 of palm wine to the town and claim him, and the father has 
•*«!*- no power to prevent his son from going away with his uncle. 

However, the lad himself may refuse to go and may remain 
under the tutelage of his father as long as he likes, But if 
he elects to gtf with his uncle, the father’s responsibility for 
Moreover, him is at an end. 4 Moreover, the people are divided into 
oLwSh- clans cafied ekatuin$, which appear to be hereditary' in the 
arehereUi-material *ine. “The difference between tkanda (clan) and 
tnrv 111 thr (family or dynasty, lit, stomach, womb) is that ii/utda 

ii-np. is the name for all the vumu of a dan. The tree is the 
\hmdn and the branches are the vmna. The clan does not 
t - ** 
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originate with the man, but has* its origin In the woman 
oiil)'; and it is the same with the subdivisions of the clan’ 
into families, each division or subdivision starts from a 
woman. . . , Every woman with, children, grandchildren, * 
and great-grandchildren would be the originator of a vhihm, 
as all her descendants would be considered attorning from 
her womb.” 1 With regard to marriages between members Vgg* 
of different elans u it is not a hard and last rule, but it is a m cm'v 
rule very generally followed, for the sons and daughters ™ <*■* 
of one clan to marry only^the daughters and sons of one 
other clan, and not to intermarry with several different clans, 

Uv thus intermarrying within the limits of one elan they think 
better treatment is ensured for the women of each dan. 

Similarly we have seen that a Python dan of the Ilausas if* ^ f 
prefers to intermarry with one other dan only. Among the ^ 
Australian aborigines also we have met with tribes in which 
men of any one totemic clan arc restricted m them choice Mi,*, 
wives to tbe women either of a few clans or o out on rfKttrfHre 
and a like restriction is observed by the Kondayamkottai h as™, 
Maravans of Southern India. 5 Parallel to these i*strations . lmUl 

on marriage is H the curious way Kuhn Brahmins have of 
marking into only a fid/fi or ‘ corresponding family, i Icncc 
if there are many girls in one family and only one marriage¬ 
able male in the fial(i family, must the ^ 

IT there are no males in the palt* family, the gir s can never 
be married. This has actually happened »within my own 
cKDcrience In jessore. The other occurrence (of only a few 
males) is the cause of Kuhn polygamy, the existence 
of which was angrily denied by several correspondents of the 
Times not long ago, If ever polyganfy was excusable, it was 
thK It is a sin to allow a Kulin maid to remain unmarried, 
a nd ir there is only otvtpdifi male available, wh^, he has to^ 
do his duty like a man." ” 
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It seems probable that a]] such extreme restrictions on 
'intermarriage between clans or families are late rather than 
primitive. There is positive evidence that this is so in 
regard to the marriage of Kuhn Brahmans : the rule which 
allows a Kulin family to intermarry only w ith one or two 
corresponding families appears to have been adopted as an 
extension of a reform instituted in the fourteenth century of 
our era On this subject Sir Herbert KIsJey writes as 
follows: "The reforms undertaken in the fourteenth century 
by Devi Vara, a gAatak or genealogist of Jcssore, extended 
only to the Kuhns. These werfTdivided into three grades :— 
1) Swabbava* or original Kfllin5 i (2) Rhanga, (5) Bansaja* 
The^Swabhava grade was further subdivided into ji 6 turfs t 
or endogamoux groups, each bearing the name of the original 
ancestor oT the dan or of his village. This restriction of the 
marriage of Kulina to their own md was the leading feature 
or Devi Vara's reform. Its principle was adopted and 
ex tended h it is believed, by the Kulins themselves, in the 
singular arrangement known as PtUti-PrakriH „ or preserva¬ 
tion of the type* by which families of equal rank were 
formed into triple groups as it were, for matrimonial 
purposes, and bound to observe a sort of reciprocity* Thus 
Mukhuti families were bound to marry their sons to the 
daughters of the Chatterji and Bancrjl families, and vice 
wni AH kinds of complications are said to have arisen 
from this understanding. lf T for example, the Mukhuti had 
only one marriageable son and the Chatterji or Rancrji ten 
daughters approaching puberty* the former must marry all 
ten* or all must remain spinsters. * * * With the spread of 
education among the tipper classes or Ikmgal an advance In 
social* morality has been made and the grosser forms of 
polygamy have fallen into disrepute. But the artificial 
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organization of the caste still presSfcs hard on a Kuhn father • 

who is unlucky enough to have a large family of daughters, ■ 

These must be married before they attain puberty, o*r 
disgrace wfli fall on the family, and three generations of * 

ancestors will be dishonoured.” 1 Hut to return to Africa. 

From the foregoing account we gather that the social Thu*)* 
system or the Bantu people of the Lower Congu presents some of d in- 
analogies to the social system of the Hcrero. a Bantu tribe 
of South-West Africa.- For both the Congo people and the mo &„ 
Hereto are divided into clans which descend in the maternal 
line l both sets or clans appear, though this* b not quite hm- 

certain, to be exogamous ; and they bear names (Congo 11 

rtcflid a, Hcrero tatula) which closely resemble each other. ,,j , JlL 
Further, both the Congo people and the Hcrero have, quite 
independently of their maternal dans, a number t>f heredi- naakbir 
tary taboos which, unlike the clads, descend in the paternal t Irrtiti 
line from a father to his children, and which are apparently A . lh „L>r 
not subject to a rule of exogamy ; in other words, so 
as the evidence goes, there is no objection to the marriage Ktun 1 > 
of a man and woman who have inherited the satpe taboo --^;- 
from their respective fathers. 5 Further, the two sets of.bcOoM 
taboos resemble each other in this, that both among the'-™- 
Con-o people and among the Herero a woman regularly 
adopts the hereditary taboo of her husband at marriage. 

These resemblances between the social systems oi two Bantu 
peoples so widely separated from each othe^ as the Hcrero 
of South-West Africa and the tribes of the Bower Congo 
can hardly be accidental; they point to a fundamental com¬ 
munity of institutions, which further research may prove to 

be shared by many other Bantu tribes.- This curious double 
svstem of dans inherited from the mother and taboos inherited 
from the father deserves to be studied with more attention 
Iran it has yet received. We have seen that it incurs also - 
among the Tshi-speaking peoples of the Gold C<*ist* 
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Mdn k!m^i In addition to the hereditary taboos {inptmg-w) which 
J^^™ ll ^cadfendl in families through the males, the Congo people 
^npih? observe a number of individual or personal taboos, to which 
they apply quite a different name \ nio»£i>\ which seems to 
mean 11 medicine " or “ poison." When a person is ill. the 
medicine.in an is called in and forbids the patient to eat 
a certain focftl for the rest of his lire. Thus one man will 
be debarred from eating cassava, another from eating pig 
or the snout of a pig, another from eating goat or the head 
of a goat, another from eating a certain kind of fish, and 
another from eating a certain.* kind of vegetable The 
forbidden food is the person's. n/tt^go, Sometimes the pro¬ 
hibition lasts only a certain time, say six months. Some¬ 
times it is put on an unhorn child and remains in force 
until the <*iild*s hair is cut and his nails trimmed, or untii he 
or she marries, or until the first child is bom to him or her. 
The choice of the forbidden thing appears to be purely 
arbitrary; it is determined by the whim of the medicineman 
and bears little or no relation to the nature of the malady. 
Nevertheless to violate the taboo would, the natives think, 
be sure to cause the sickness to return.’ 

houMsfe- Bown to about twcnt y fivc years ago there were club- 
b>ii«ind houses for lads and unmarried men in all important villages ; 
uitrtijrtTrU on reaching the age of twelve years every boy had to take up 
his abode in the bachelors' club-house of the village or town. 

1 11 betrothed gnJs visited the house in the dark by arrangement 
with the young men, but they might not reveal the secrets 
of the place. Their parents encouraged the girls to resort 
thither, believing that if they did not go they would be barren.' 

These people practise the levirate ; that is, when a man 
dies, his widow n married by one or his surviving brothers, 3 
A man may not speak to his mother-in-iaw. If it is 
necessary for him to communicate with her, he must employ 
a messenger If he meets her on the road by accident, no 
fine is inflicted 1 hut if he sees her coming and does not slink 
out of her way, public opinion will condemn him so strongly 
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that he will be compelled to send* her a goat as a peace- 
offering and to beg her pardon, Mr. Weeks Is probably * 
, right in thinking that this custom of avoidance was instituted. 1 
and iii enforced„ for the purpose of preventing incest. 1 


The Gvakumbi are a pastoral tribe in the extreme Ik 
south *of the Portuguese colony of Angola. Their country, 
known as Hum be, is a plateau about three thousand feet high trihtvf 
on the right bank of the Kunenc River* The language of the Art'll*,^ 
tribe belongs to the Bantu family. The wealth of the people 
is in their herds, to which then- are fondly attached Their 
villages, like those of many ether pastoral Bantu tribes, 
consist of round huts arranged in a circle about the Cifttle 
pen and surrounded by a fortification of thorns and pales r 
The government is in the hands of a king (s&Nnf} assisted 
by a council of nobles ; his powers are very extensive, and 


he transmits his dignity, not to his own son, hut to the * 
eldest son of his uterine sister or, in default of such a 
nephew, to his uterine brother* The veneration paid to 
him amounts almost to worship. He is supjtfued to 
possess the power of making rain; and* hb subjects 
Imagine that a breach of chastity committed by the un¬ 
married youth would, if left unpunished, entail the king's + 
death within the yean Hence all such offences are capital 
crimes. However, of late years the rigour of the Jaw has 
been relaxed, and the culprits are now suffered to escape 
with the payment of a fine in cattle. Among the Ovakumbl t«u.-m D f 
all families which trace their descent from a common 
ancestor arc dedicated to a bird or beast, which they may Omiumw. 
neither kill nor injure. Any breach of 4his law is rigorously 
punished. The sacred bird of the royal family is revered 
by the whole tribe. A white trader who dared to kill one 
oi" these birds was brought to trial and had to atdhe for his - 
crime by forfeiting almost all his stock-in-tra^e/ These 
facts seem to indicate that the Ovakumbi, likt many other 
Slantu tribes, are divided into totemie clans. 
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The Batata are an* important nation in the southern 
paft of the Congo Free State. 1 Their territory lies between 
the Sankuru and Kasai rivers. The language which they . 
speak belongs to the,Bantu family' Apparently some 
of the Baluba tribes or clans have totem ism. At least 

this seems to follow from the account which the missionary- 
traveller, yfr. F. s. Arndt, gives of their tribal divisions. 
He says: “Not far distant from, these parts many of the 
Luba people have the combination baskiia in their family 
name. For instance, the Ka-shilange (Kalamba’s people), 
tta-shilambwa, Ba-shflanzefii **M. Le Marine! and 1 were 
talking over the probable .meaning of the combination, 
Wt? knew that Ba was a plural prefix, but it was not until 
after some thought that I remembered that the word shihr 
^sometimes rldla or JUa) is that which the Luba people use 
for 'antipathy. 1 If I were to ask the Yeke people why 
they do not eat zebra flesh, they would reply, 1 Qtijifo' i.e. 

‘ It is a thing to which we have an antipathy ' ; or perhaps 
better, 1 It is one of the things which our fathers taught us 
not to e§t,' The Bihcans use the word chi-kola to express 
the same thing. The words age, »tkva, nsefu in the above 
combination mean respectively leopard, dog, elephant. So 
ft seems as though the word Ba-shilange means ' The people 
who have an antipathy to the leopard 1 ; the Ba-shilamhtva. 

' Those who have an antipathy to the dog’\ the Ba-skitansefx, 
'Those who hqye an antipathy to the elephant'.* We called 
a native, and after a great deal of questioning he understood 
what wc were driving at, and we found our conclusion to be 
correct He then told us how the Ba-shilambwa and Bn- 
shilanzcfu got their names. At one time they were only 
known as the Bl-shilambiva because they considered it tvas 
wrong to eat the dog. But one day a number of them went 
acros s the' Lubi River to hunt elephants and stayed many 
days, dyriri^ which rains had fallen, the river became much 
swollen, and .when the hunters returned they could not cross. 
While they were wondering what to do an elephant came 
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p^l. and sefing that they were tabled, asked what was 
, "If**"' r,lc V wcrc ;lil much surprised, of courser to 

. “*? de P hant *P«*- Hut it went on, saying they must 
not be surprised, for it was a human being like themselves ; 
y CO i uI,J not cross the river, but */ could very easily, and 
advised them to get on its back, which they did, and reached 
t he other side in safety, liver since that tims they have 
refused to eat the flesh of the elephant, and arc now known 
as the Ba-shituuefu " 1 Jn this passage the word shtla, chila 
orjfia, seems only another form of Airi 7/c r kcs/ula, or W,r 
which, like xaa t means “ taboy ” In the Hot language ;- and 
the account points to the existence among the Haluha of at 
least three clans, which have for their totems respectively 
me leopard, the dog, and Ehc elephant 

To the north of the Bn tuba nation is the Bakuba orrbtea,™ 
Hushongo tribe, occupying the valley of the Sankuru River, ‘ mon - ""* 
the waters of which find their way to the Congo. An.^hrtbf 
anthropological expedition organised by Messrs, K. Torday c f ,hf 
and T. A. Joyce has lately investigated the Bam hah sub 
tribe of the Bushongo or bakuba tribe, and has discovered aitm - 
among them a rather decayed form of totermsm. In this 
subtribc the totems are hereditary, and persons who have 
the same totem may not marry each other, though in the 
present generation the prohibition is being disregarded. 

The institution is said to be very old and to have been 
instituted by the Creator, the first of the hundred and twenty- 
three chiefs who have ruled over the nation, 8 


Still further to the north, in the region of the Upper t .— 
Congo and its northern tributaries, a lystc^m of exogamy ani1 
and of something very like totemism is reported to *i3™ihe 
prevail among the Ababua, the Mabinza, the Hq$oko and 
Mougelima, the Mogbwandi, the Made, the Hakcrc, thci^^o 
Bales*, the Upoto, the Ikmgala, the N'Gombf, and the 
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6i6 TOTEM ISM IN WEST AFRICA 

Bobangi, Each of these ethnical groups t»r nations is 
hrt.uidi i divided into a number of independent tribes, which Eve 
Lpot(, MC -quite apart from each other in spite of the resemblances of 
language and customs which may be observed between r 
them. Every tribe again is subdivided into exogamous 
subtribes or clans, each of which occupies its own well- 
marked geographical district, and traces its descent from a 
T|t .|C, common ancestor, whose name it bears. Among 
Ihai Ihr peoples every man believes that after death he will be 
reincarnated in the body or an animal, the kind of animal 
antte- being that into which the souLof his father transmigrated at 

his decease; for the totems, as we may cal! them, are 

I**!** inherited by children front their fathers. The particular 

kind of animal is the same for all members of a tribe, 
uiinuii. t | loll gh .they belong to different exogamous clans, l or 
example. the Moganzulu tribe of the Ababua nation has for 
* Its sacred animal or totem the hippopotamus; and the 

Molisi tribe of the same nation has for its totem the 

K<*t'Mn chimpanzee. The relation between a man and his totem is 
,if mutual one 0 f mutual help and protection. The totemic animal 
prnteeviefl 1 * will no! hurt the tribesman, and on his side the tribesman 
’“IT"/ w ‘ 11 not kill, eat, or touch his totemic animal nor even pass 
hn tutow. the spot where one of the species has died. Lhe animals 
which serve as totems are sometimes imaginary ; for the 
natives conceive certain natural phenomena, such as thunder, 
the rainbow, and the echo, to exist in the form of animals, 
and these fanciful beings are totems of some tribes. Some¬ 
times, but rarely, the totem is a plant. Among the 

totems of the Ababua tribes are the leopard, hippopota¬ 
mus, yellow-hacked Ctphalephus antelope, spiny ant-eater 
(pangolin tricyspii), jerboa, small white-beltied rat, black 
swallow, plant called HzAbi, thunder, and echo. In the 

Azande nation the totems of tribes include the lion, leopard, 
serpent, ^pd thunder personified as an animal, In the 

Mogbwandi nation the totems of tribes Include the leopard, 
elephant, wart-hog, and black serpent. Sometimes a 
.subtribe or dan will allow fugitives from another tribe to 
settle on thejr land and as these fugitives continue to 
respect their old totemic animal, it foltows that two different 
totems may b3 found coexisting in the same local subtribe 
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or clait. Much more rardy the protector at totem of the sfe* tenor* 
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iftmcn differ* from that of the men, It seems to do- 
for example, among the Bawetuta and Moodungwalc, two 
Ababua tribes, and also among the Rakango. In such ^ 

cases apparently the protectors nT the men and women 
respectively arc sex totems or sex patrons, such as we have 
hitherto met with only in South-East Australia , 1 Hut 
details as to these African sex totems or sex patrons, if * 
such they be, are wanting. Further, it appears that in- PirMfvj 
dividual men or women sometimes have animal-guardtans u " ? ‘ 111 ' 
of their own, which generally differ from the tote mi c 
animal of the tribe. And apart from the prohibition to eat 
the flesh of the animat-guardian there exist many tirboos 
on food which might easily be confused with totemic taboos.* 

The same region in the north-east of the C*ngo Free Mr. J- 
State was investigated in the years 1907 and 1908 by an n ;'" v ,y-, 
anthropological expedition which was sent out by the I Juke 
of Mecklenburg and ted by Mr, j. Czekanowski. The object 
of the cx|jcdition was to explore the tribes which occupy the ^ 
territory between the head-waters of the Congo and the Nile, h .,. 1 
Roughly speaking, the region in question .forms a vast sa,c - 
triangle bounded on the east by the great lakes and the 
Upper Nile, on the north by the Ucle River, and on the * 
south-west by the Upper Congo. Among the tribes which ^ h «' ib “ 
it embraces arc ft) small tribes of the Rabcmbo, Babwari, 

Bagoma and Ifaiiororo on the western shore of I-akc 
Tanganyika; ( 2 ) the Bakondjo in the mountains about the 
western shore of Lake Albert Edward ; ( 3 ) the Uakusu, 
Manyema, and Bakumu on the Lppcr Congo , ( 4 ) the 
Mabudu, Malika, Banyari, Mubali, B»payc, Turumbu, and 
Basoko. scattered over the country which intersected by 
the fourth parallel of North latitude and stretches from 
the great bend of the Congo eastward to near 1 -ske Albert m 


Nyanza. AH these tribes speak languages tptonging to 
the great Bantu family. North of them dwells ( 5 ) the 
rrroup of tribes known under the general name of Martgbetu 
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(Monbuttoo) and composing the BaJck, Harare, Niiipu, 

, Mctije, -Mabcru, and Mangbde The little-known Barunfbi 
^Urumbui) tribe* between the Fsbopo and Lubila rivers* 
speaks a language of the Mangbetu family, The Mangbetu 
are the traders and fishermen of the Ude River valley. Akin 
to the Mangbetu in material culture, though otherwise 
isolated, is B ( 6 ) a group of tribes including the Bangba, 
Mabudu, Mayogu* Mundu T Abarambo* and Madyo ; also (y) 
another group of tribes to line eastward, which comprises the 
Moravu, Balcse, Bambuba, and Mom but u> (8) The Azande 
occupy the northern part of the*Longo basin and part u\ the 
basin of the Bah r-d -Ghazal ^ast 1 v, in the ex E re me north - cast„ 
tbetoal-black Nilotic negroes of the Upper Nile fall into three 
groups, namely ( 9 ) the Madi group, (to) the Bari group, anti 
(i I) the *\thoU group, and each of these groups includes a 
number of separate tribes. Thus the Madi group comprises the 
Madi in the narrower sense, the Kaliko, Logo, Avokaya, More, 
Ltigwaie* and Lcndu ; the Bart group includes the Bari, 
Fadjulu, Yambara, Kuku, and Kakwa ; and the Acholi group 
comprises, amongst others, the Lur or Alur* whose country 
lies immediately to the north of Lake Albert Nyanz ^ 1 

So far as these tribes were investigated by the Duke of 
Mecklenburg's Expedition they were found to be divided 
into totemic and, with very few exceptions, exogamous clans, 
variously known in different tribes as ertgawte, tkihamitiy 
f$tttga ¥ mu/mttgo, etc,, with descent In the paternal line. The 
single exception to the rule of exogamy is presented by some 
of the Azande clans, including the Avungura clan* which is 
the royal clan of the reigning dynasty. In this as in so 
many royal African tjans endogamy is customary, and sexual 
intercourse between fathers and daughters appears to be not 
uncommon. With these few exceptions the rule of dan 
exogamy'prevails throughout the entire area visited by the 
expedition * and now r hcre was descent found to be traced in 
the maternal line. Each clan possesses its own lands and is 
hdd together mainly by the law of the blood-feud ; where¬ 
ver that law is suppressed, the clan falls to pieces. If the 
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clans live mixed tip together, blaod revenge assumes the > 

form of secret murder ; if the dans live apart, it takesnhe - 
character of open war. Further, every clan has an object 
which it reveres, that is p a totem. ^ The totem is often an Kspjgi 
animal or plant and in such cases it may not be eaten and ltw . 
the animal may not be kiElcd by members of its totemic 
clam One tribe (the Halcra) seems even to a take blood 
revenge for the killing of their totems. In some tribes, such T™?- 
as the Az&nde, Abarambo r Mayogu, and Bangba, the dead 
are believed to turn into their totems ; for example, some 
the Azande fancy that at dteath they are transformed into mtcma , 
Colobus monkeys, water-snakes, leopards, shrew-mice, lizard*, 
and lightning; according to the particular totemic daft to 
which they belong. This belief in the transformation or 
transmigration of the dead into their totems was repeatedly 
assigned as the reason for not eating the totemic animal; in 
eating its flesh the people do not know but that they may 
be eating one of their deceased relations. The number of 
dans composing a tribe varies greatly ; among the Bakondjo 
twelve or fourteen clans were ascertained by the expedition ; 
among the Banyoro seventy. 1 * 

Thus one result of the Duke of Mecklenburg’s Expedition 
has been greatly to extend the area of Central Africa over # 
which totem ism and exogamy are reported to prevail. It is 
to be hoped that full details as to the totemic systems of 
these tribes may soon be published* , 

Of their other marriage customs we know very little. Cwsm- 
Among the Uabembo or Wabcmba and the Wahorohoro, 
two tribes to the west of Lake Tanganyika, even the 
most distant cousinship forms a bar to marriage* More than MuniiiJ 
that, among the Wahorohoro a man is boand to avoid his 
female cousin. He may not speak to her nor remain in her 
company. If she enters a house where he chance* to be, he m 
will at once depart," Yet among the Wabcmba^ man may 
marry his paternal aunt (mama though never his * 
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*- maternal aunt/ Afliong - the Watuiubwcs \\ittabvias> 
-two Mother tribes of Lake Tanganyika, there is said to be a 
curious limitation of time set to marriage. When a wife 
^ has borne two children, her husband deserts her and takes a 
new wife* but only to abandon her in turn as soon as he has 
Th* had two children by her; and so on - Both the Wabemba 
and the Wahorohoro practise the levitate; when a man^dic*. 
RieIji* hb oldest brother marries the widow,* On the other hand* 
the Wabesnba ivhen a man's wife dies he has the right 
ytwngrf to marry her younger sister* if she Is still unmarried, But If 
all his deceased wife's sisters aro*mamed h the widower sends 
through his father-in-law a present to the husband ofc his 
late Tv ifcfs younger sister, and the woman is ceded to him by 
her husband for a single clay ; were that not done* the 
widower dbutd not get any other woman to marry him. 


Afterwards the widower restores his deceased wife's sister to 
* her husband and looks out for another wife for himself/ 
Avuktuie* Among the Upoto, who inhabit the banks of the Congo 
between 20 and 22 Hast longitude* a man may never look 
at his mother-in-law'* and she may not look at him. If he 
meets her by chance* he must turn his head away. Were he 
to look at her, he would have to pay her a fine,' Of this 
* common rule there is a curious variation among the Ba-Huana, 
one of the principal peoples inhabiting the banks of the Kwilu, 
a tributary of the Kasai* w hich in its turn flows into the Congo 
from the south-east In this tribe a man must avoid both 
his wife's parents. He may never enter their house,, and if 
he meets them on the road* he must turn aside into ihe bush 
AvokiaiKv to avoid them. On the other hand, the wife may visit her 
b!m'iY husband's parents. am£ indeed is expected to show them great 
nuitenial respect ; but she*is bound to avoid her husband's maternal 
uctclc ~; uncle In the same w r ay as her husband avoids her parents. 41 
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CHAPTER XV 


ANALOGIES TO TOTEMISM rN MADAGASCAR 


Tiik question whether totemism exists among the Malagasy, 
or inhabitants of Madagascar, has been carefully discussed '' 

by Mr. A. van Gennep in a learned monograph). 1 After 
fully considering the evidence he cones to the conclusion _\i. M | 1L . 
that totem ism in the strict sense of the word has not yet V*? 
been found in Madagascar.- With that conclusion l agree, 
and, accordingly, in a treatise on totemisin I might dismiss 
the subject without further remark. Vet if, nevertheless, 

I have decided to notice some of the Malagasy facts which 
might be interpreted as totemic, it is because a good deal 
of uncertainty still exists as to the distinction which is t 
to be drawn between totemism and other systems of 
superstition which resemble it; and, accordingly, light may 
be thrown on the line of demarcation by observing some of 
the cases which lie on the border and, so tb say, simulate 
totemism without really being identical with it I‘or a 
similar reason, in dealing with West African totemism I haw 
called attention to the local worship of sacred animals and to 
the conception of the bush^oul, because tljpsc superstitions 
might easily be confounded with totemism, and may indeed 
be more or less remotely connected with it, though in ^ 
practice it is desirable to treat them as different.' 

Nowhere, perhaps, in the world at the presEnt day arc Sp^. 
systems of taboo more rife and more elaboTate than in]” 
Madagascar l < and as these taboos ifady) arc often laid 1 
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animals and plants, it is rip wonder that some of them should 
aw .pass at first sight for evidence of, totem Lsm. Thus we JTe 
» :i || t | ie Malagasy in general regard as sacred 
[Jatfmm: j/i/ot) some animal whicli varies with the family. m 
; 1 ' r They do not worship thS animal, but they do not eat it from 

iptin of fear of death, because their ancestors (mawft?) never ate of it, 
thth'ifey - in d this /**> is transmitted from father to son. Whence 
wiliest cul comes this belief? The most intelligent natives among the 
Malagasy cannot explain it Among the sacred animals are 
mentioned the pig, the eel, the babacoote (a species of lemur), 
the dolphin, the green pigeon, the sheep, the kid, etc. Hut 
what h sacred for one family is not so for another. So 
wHhri a Malagasy is invited to a strange house, he begins by 
asking his host whether his \fadinr<jzana is in the house, in 
order tha^ he may not approach it and much less eat it, 1J 1 
Sanetj Among the Sakalava of Northern and Western Madagascar 
11 each tribe, each village, each family lias adopted a special 
s.l. jLv. - f ai {y \ for some it is fowls* for others hsh ; some will never 
kill a crocodile, or a wild boar, or a scorpion* or a centi¬ 
pede] in fact,, they have gone so far as to live only on rice 
and fresfi or dried beef and to allow all noxious animals to 
Stored swarm about them." 2 Again, among the Bctsimssaraka* 

“ owing to some connection with their ancestors* certain 
BetMmti. animals arc reverenced by various tribes: #.g. one family 
claims to be descended Trom a woman who was bom of a 
cow, and therefore docs not eat beef; another shews the 
greatest respectTor the ha ha koto (Lkhamius bnvkaudatus\ the 
largest species of lemur* because one was said to have saved 
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an ancestor from a severe fall ; th» dead body of this lemur -■* 
they bury with the honours paid to a human being, and*any- 
person having shot one would find it hard to get a night's ^ 
lodging in one of the villages of the tribe." 1 In one village 
or this tribe Dr. Catat, who had killed a babacoote, was fa 
accused by the inhabitants of having killed “one of their 
grandfathers in the forest/' and lie had to prdrnisc not to rtl 
skin the animal in tlie village/ The Hetsilco also revere 
the babacoote as an ancestor of their own. and accord it a 
solemn funeral, digging a grave for it, wrapping its body 
in a shroud, weeping and fobbing over it, and making it 
offerings of their hair* Thp Bctaiiimena tribe likewise 
believe the babacoote to be an embodiment of the spirits of 
their ancestors, and they look with horror on the slaughter 
of one of these pretty and engaging animals. 1 lienee both 
they and the Betsiraisarakas ransom the animats, alive or 
dead, in order to set them at liberty or give them an honour- * 
able burial.' 1 The name babacoote means " the old man " ; 
and *the grave aspect and sedate manners of the creature, 
which is found only in the densest parts of the foicst, give 

him a venerable appearance.' 

Again, some tribes in the south of Madagascar claim 
to be descended from wild boars and will not kill or eat • ^ 
these animals. Accordingly wild boars swarm in their 
country and ravage the crops without any attempt being tmim. and 
made to destroy them. Every man prefers to watch his 
fields day and night rather than assassinate his grandfather 
the wild boar/ Others of the Malagasy boast of being 
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m _ akin to snccp, and they .have a horror of eafiiig mutton. . 
.They say that all their illnesses* and misfortunes oonft 
through inadvertently touching the flesh or fat of sliceor 
treading on the wool which has fallen from the backs of 
"* their woolly fathers. Tfie missionary who reports this tells 
us that once at a picnic which he gave to his pupils, some 
sly youths dfessed up a stew of mutton and called it veal to 

* amuse themselves at the expense of one of their companions, 
who was descended from a sheep. The sheepish victim of 
this practical joke ate heartily of his kinsman and sported 
about for an hour afterwards;, hut on being told what he 
had eaten he broke out into a # cold sweat, fell down, vomited, 
and *had to be carried hack to the village, where he was 

Mirfof sick for three days, 1 Agiun" ,H the serpent is honoured by 
?}w iirtlircT ' the people in some parts of the island with a superstitious 
LrprviXM awe, founded upon the extraordinary belief that the spirits 
their fathers often inhabit the forms of the reptiles after 
lEThttmiiii they leave the body. This horrible idea is very strong 
among the Betsileo. . . * Many of the BetsiJco families 
have small enclosures near their dwellings, where they 
maintain"numbers of these reptiles, and regard them still 
as being in a way family connections.” One of these 
• serpents used to come daily from the forest to be fed with 
milk by a family who addressed it by name and treated it 
as one of themselves, A Catholic priest killed it and had 
to flee for his life ; the whole country rose against him." 
The Bctsileo, we arc told, believe in the transmigration of 
souls, and think that dead Hovas change into a harmless 
and beautifully marked species of serpent ivhich they call 
f&ngiiny. When ont^of these serpents is found, the people 
assemble and ask if it is the serpent of So-and-So, mention¬ 
ing in succession the names of various chiefs who are dead, 
and the reptile is said to nod its head when the right name 
is mentioned The relations of the deceased chief then 

* carry the rcpdtc carefully to his house, where oxen are 
killed and a funeral feast given. A little of the blood is 
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near the chief’s grave. Chiefs of lower rank are thought to - 
turn, into crocodiles, 1 In one Betsilco town the eel 
' tabooed {fatly}. Once when a stranger had caught an eel “ ^ 
and cooked it in the town, the natives threw away the 
cooking-pot and all the spoons and plates which had come 
into contact with the animal/ According" to Father ^ 

A bin al. the souls of plebeian Bctsilco are supposed to 
transmigrate into cels, and in order to facilitate this spiritual 
transformation they open the corpse, extract the inwards, 
and throw them into a sacrrtl lake ; the ect which swallow's 
the first mouthruI becomes the: domicile of the soul of the 
departed, and it may not be eaten by the Bctsilco.' AgHin, or 
the curious nocturnal animal called the aye-aye {Chitromys fcrl ^ 
modagoscariensu) is supposed by many Bctsimwaraka to»™i 
be an embodiment of their forefathers; hence they will el ,ik-j «n _ 
not touch it, much less do it an injury. It is said that 
when they find one of the creatures dead ill the forest, they 
makc/a tomb for it and bury it with all the forms of a 
regular funeral. They believe that if they tried to trap it 
they would die. 4 Again, a species or falcon. ( Tinnum M 
Nrwtomi Gunn.) is deemed sacred by certain families in 
the neighbourhood of Anorotsangana; a naturalist having ■ 
killed one of these birds was told bv a native that he had* 
committed a sacrilege, and was asked to give up the body 
that it might be buried in a sacred place/ Another species 
of falcon {Fako minor) gives its name {Voromahny, 

“ powerful bird ”) to a tribe which inhabits Antananarivo 
and its neighbourhood ; hence the Malagasy Government 
has adopted this bird as its crest. They stamp its image 
on the seals and affix it to the pinnachs of the great 
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palace. 1 Lastly, the dolphin h deemed sacred by the 

inhabitants of the isle Saintc Mifie, off the eastern coa^t 
tff Madagascar, They never chase the dolphin* kill ^ of* 
cat iU flesh* because a dolphin is believed to have rendered 
a sen, 1 ice to one of th&ir*anccstors.- 

Kvidcnce of the same sort could be multiplied, but the 
foregoing examples may suffice- Their superficial resemb¬ 
lance to totem ism is obvious ; yet various considerations 
seem to shew that the facts do not suffice to prove the 
existence of totem Esm proper in Madagascar. Among the 
considerations which have weighed with Mr. van Gennep 
in coming to this conclusion the following 

* 4 t) The Malagasy have no general word like Mm, 
k$bmg t and sibeka for a tabooed animal. 

(2) Apparently the group of [people to whom a species 
of animals or plants is tabooed do not as a rule among the 
Malagasy bear the name of the forbidden animal or plant. 

(3) The tabooed animal is not regarded as the protector 
of the family or clan who are bound to respect it 

(4) Whereas tolcmic clans are generally exogenous* 
among the Malagasy, on the contrary the elans are in the 
immense majority of cases endogamous. 

(5) Among really totemk peoples rites of initiation 
Commonly play a great part; but such rites apparently 
are and have always been unknown among the Malagasy. 3 

For these and other reasons Mr, van Gcnncp concludes 
that “none of the characteristics of true totem ism are to be 
found in Madagascar. 11 4 f should prefer to say that, while 
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characteristic features of .totemism. suttT 
hereditary respect far c|rtain species of animals, togrfber^^, :l " t r 'i Blt 
with traditions'of descent from them, or of help given by w^«« 
them to their human kinsmen, arc certainly found among _ 
the Malagasy, other characteristic “features arc apparently 
lacking, and that in their absence it is safer not to assume 
the existence of totemism in Madagascar 

\t hile marriage in Madagascar is regulated by endogamy Omt.vin 
rather than exogamy, certain degrees of kinship are never- 
theless commonly recognised as bars to marriage. Thus 
among the Hetsimisaraka vx are told that marriage is only 
permitted between persons pf^entirely different stocks ; the 
union of even ninth or tenth cousins with each other would 
create a scandal. 1 With regard to first cousins the general 
Malagasy rule is that the children of two brothers or of a 
brother and a sister may marry each other, but that the«*M<j«n 
children of two sisters may not. The rule is thus stated 
by Mr, Sibrce: “ Marriage between brothers' children is * «*» 
excrsrtlingly common, and is looked upion as the most ., ftl i a „,., leri 
proper kind of connection, as keeping property together in“£^ 
the same family (the marriage of two persons nearly related i,m is.>t the 
to each ether is called / bva-tsi-Mi/huira , it. ■inheritance;^^ 
not removing'} ; and there does not seem to result from- 
such marriages any of those consequences in idiocy and 1 
mental disorder of the offspring which arc frequently seen 
in European nations as arising from the marriages of first 
cousins. . . . Marriage between brothers’ and sisters’ children 
is also allowable on the performance of a slight prescribed 
ceremony, supposed to remove any impediment from con¬ 
sanguinity ; but that of sisters children, when the sisters 
have the same mother, is regarded with 'horror as incest, 
being emphatically/^ or tabooed, and not allowable down 
to the fifth generation, that is, to the great-great-great- „ 
grand-children of such two sisters.” * Among Sakai a va 

of the south and the' Mahafaly the children of two sisters " r ^ 1 "“ 
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may nut" even sit together on. the *amc mat. much less 

- m^ry each other. 1 Among the Jfeisimfearaka, with wheflh, 

** we have seen, any degree of kinship is a bar to. 
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amijiMm marriage, a brother may not speak with his sister alone 
tn the house nor sit* beside her; and the same rule 
of avoidance applies to a mother and her son.- We have 
met with stmihir roles of avoidance between brother and 
sister, mother and son. in other parts of the world;* 
and, as I have already pointed out, it is probable 'hat 
all such customs of avoidance have been adopted in order 
to prevent incest between near relations. The instinct, 
superstition, or whatever it ivas which led men to observe 
these rules, lies at the root of exogamy. It is interesting 
to observe that instinct, superstition, or whatever it is, 
operatingwaniong a people like the Malagasy, who have not 
applied the rule of exogamy to their clans. 

On the other hand, the incest or brother with sister is 
said to be common among the Antambnhoaka, a tribe of 
and savage manners in South-eastern Madagascar; 
indeed, such criminal intercourse is believed by the people 
boaka. to lead to fortune. But, apparently, it is nevertheless illicit 
and practised only in secret,* We cannot, therefore, infer 
_ from its frequent occurrence that there was a time in the 
’history of the tribe when the marriage of brothers with 
sisters was legitimate, as it was. for example, in ancient 
Tracf trf Egypt 1 ' But a trace of an older custom of sexual pro- 
miscuity, or of something like it, may perhaps be detected 
the or^tpi ft) the orgies of shameless licentiousness which formerly 
celebrated the birth of a child in the royal family. On 
in the Tuya] such an occasion* we^are tald + the streets and lanes of the 
Malagasy capita^ resembled one vast brothel* and the days 
during which the debauchery lasted were called andro-lst- 
m 1 A. ran t*ennep r 7 krte« it Titim- nils thir wrter« oft™ d«Utti 
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literally ■' diys not dead."' by whidiTras meant that 
the law could njit condemn* nor the penalty 4 ^ of death 
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be Inflicted for any offence committed at this limfc The 
practice tfas abolished in the reign of King Radama -at 
the earnest remonstrance of "Mr. llastie, the Hritish agent 
in the capital, who threatened to expose the king and his 
government to the disgust and contempt of England if 
sijnilar scenes should be repeated, 1 ‘ * 

The custom of the teviraie is observed by the Malagasy. The 
• To die without posterity is reckoned by them as a great jy * 
calamity; so when a man dies childless, his ijcxt brother 
must marry his widow in order to keep the deceased in 
remembrance, The children of such a marriage are counted 
the heirs am! descendants of the dead elder brother.* * 

There are some indications lhat the Malagasy have the 
classificatory system of relationships. Thus we are told 
that among them IJ the words for 1 father, 1 raj, and 1 mother/ torysyau-m 
r/xy* ^ re used with a very wide signification, and arc h>p *■ 
applied not only to the actual father and mother, but also ^ m 
To step-Hit her and step-mother (who are also called railtij " 

and r&iiA'/fy^ H little father/ and ‘little mother 1 ), and to m 

uncles and aunts, with their wives and husbands; so that 
it is almost impossible tq get to know the exact relationship 
people bear to one another without asking, 1 Is he *the 
father who begat him? 1 or, Ms she the mother who bore 
him ? * (It may not be unworthy or remark ifere that the 
same word, mitt ( raka A is used both Tor begetting and for 
bearing children.) Consequently there are no single words 
in Malagasy corresponding to*our 1 uncle' and ‘aunt F ; one 
must say 'father's brother/ or p sister/ or 'mother's brother/ 
or 4 sister/ as the case may be. And so it naturally follows 
that there are also no single words for fc nephew 1 or 1 niece 1 ; 
these arc all idnaA'a, 'children/ and if more minutejy 
described are distinguish>»d as children of their fathers or 
mother's brothers or sisters. * * .. Then th<^i#rd for 1 child/ f 
satm&a or Afutia (the latter is a more affectionate and 
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respectful won f used In direct address^, is usgd in an 
equally w'dc sense for children actually J»rne or begotten, 
for step-children, and Tor nephews and nittes, for which last 
relationship, as already remarked, there are no distil** 
words." 1 But precise mfifttnation on this subject is 

wauling. 
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